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PREFACE. 


Till-: stu<ly of religion is tfic^luty of every human 
hein*?. The oxlent to whieh tlial stufly can or oiiRlit to 
l»e pnrsiK'd will rniieli vary vifli tlic diflerent eircum- 
stances of men. But ^^e lia\c all infinite need to hcconie 
wise unto salvation: ovei\\ helmed in one eommon dis- 
aster, on ns all is laid the indispcnsahle obligation to 
ascertain the means of escape, for ourselves as well as 
for otliers. If we wi're not creatures, if we had not to 
ph‘a,M‘ tiod our <!reatt)r, if we had not all olfended him, 
if we had not to die, if we ha<l 7uit to pa^s through the 
^reat jiidgment, if etiunity — an eternity of woe or bliss 
— w<*re not before ns, we iniubt with less daiii^er neijleet 
ridijiion ; but as these are no faliled tales, but solemn 
realiti(‘S, it is of iii(*aleiilable moment that every human 
bein^ should kfiow how t ' please (iod, how so to puss 
tlireuijfh the valley of the shadow of death as to fear no 
evil, and liow' so to bo aeeepted in the day of judjjmeiit, 
as to enter into the jo> of the Lord. To know' this is our 
:;rand eoiieern, the true work of the (’hristian Student. 

The WriU'r of this work did not aim la\ down rules 
for making b*arued divines, but liis main objeet was 
two-fold ; iirst, to assist his fellow' Christ ians in the 
various stations of life to aequiie for ihemsehes that 
know'h*dj;e v\hieh makt^s tri.sc uttto xa/ration^ ami wliicli 
will enable tlieni to f/irr a rtaxon of' t/ir hope that is in 
them, lie df'sires also in the seeoml plaei*, to assist his 
younjrer brethren in the miiiistry t\ith siieh information 
as his ow'ii means and resourees may enabled him 

to eollcct. Siiieerly thankful will the author be if this 
Treatise should furnish any valuable help, in either of 
these ways. 
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PREPACK. 


Throug:h the projrress of education our eountrj pos- 
sesses, much more than it ever <lid before, a readinj? 
population ; and it is specially important in a day like 
this, wlien principles arc tried to the utterni(»st, that so 
extensive a capacity lor inipro\eineiit should have a 
rii;ht direction. But it is to fie feared that there is far 
too jjcneral a iiej?leet''of instruelion, in the principles^ 
of Christianity and of our Kefonued Kclijjion. Many 
Christians at present seem little able 1o meet I lie various 
subtle and active adversaries <if their faith. To do this 
elfeelivcly they must have mature knowletljce and vital 
godliness; but had they only a knowledice of the theory 
of ielig:ion, it would pres<‘rAe them from the puhlie ex- 
posure arisiiiic fiom iijnoram'e, and from rash steps, for 
which a man sulfers throuirli a whob' subsequent life. 

But besides know led.ue of tin; wa) of sahation, the 
edification of the heart is another most inqiortant end 
of Chiistian Stud\, We mainly want the exeitin^, 
stTenj^thcnini?, and eonlirminj;: of Indy puipoM^s, the 
exciting and qui<‘keninp: of pious allectioiis, anti that 
in the mid.^t of the bustle and but ties of life, our spirits 
may be calmed and purified, and eb*vatetl by de\out 
and practieal studies. »Sueb studies, indeed, will j;ene- 
rally have the atlditional ad\antatiCo of eon\eyin}^ to us 
correct doctrinal views, ami leading us to value more 
the word of God. It has been well obseived that books 
are good or bad in tludi effects as fbc> make us 
reli.sli more or lc.ss, after we have lead tlimn, the Hedy 
Scriptures. 

Amid all the agitations and discourai-ing cireum- 
.stances of the times in wliieh wc live, the Author views 
with the siiiecresl pleasure the progress of theological 
knowledge, and (he iimreasing niimher of pious students 
preparing at our universities for holy firders ; the ardour 
and zeal with which important .studies arc notv prose- 
cuted; anti the various public inensures by wliieb Ihev 
have been promoted. Tlio.se who livi*d even a few years 
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back, \iill liavc seen a very perceptible elianj?e for the 
better. In his Sermons before the University of Cam- 
bridjyc, in 1810 , Dr. liuehanan jiistl> observed: ‘There 
is a two-fold darkness in the West as well as in the 
East; there is the darkness of iulidelity, and the dark- 
ness of a corrupt theolo;;}'. Iiftidelity has slain its 
thousands, but a eoriupt thcolfjcy has slain its ten 
thousands.’ He asks, ‘ W duld it be impovsible to restore 
thcolo^^ieal learning to inoie respect ? I mean not what 
is called the learnin;^ of the schools, but kj^itiinate 
thc<do,i»y, the knowted^^e of the Holy SeripturcA, and 
of liistory, and chronology, as the handmaids of re\e- 
lalion.’ Soeral important steps have since been taken 
to accomplish these ( nds. 

^\'ilh many fears that hi- was but little (pialilicd to 
fulfil the task, yet km/winj? bow much such a work is 
neeiled, and bein;!; persuaded that be should be iloing 
an acceptable service to many who Iia\e tlesired sn<*h 
aid, he has g;iven various lists of books adapted, as he 
coii(*ei\es, to persons in dilferent stations of life. Much 
valuable time may um{ucsti(»nably be saved to the 
Suideiit, b> pointinu^ out the best authois on each 
subject ; but to do this perfectly is a mailer rather to 
be wished than expected, andwhate\er ma'\ be dime, 
there will still remain in this impel feet world ditfeient 
opinions. It is by no means his intention to furnish 
complete lists of books for an acailemy or a eolleue. 
\ bare list would oceup> a larije volume, as may be 
seen in lists aliea<ly published of lariCe libraries. A 
select list of books has theieforc been his aim. But 
selection implies prefciencc, and calls for the exercise 
ol judgment ami discietimi ; and here all who ha%e 
considered the subjec-t will see the extreme dilliculty 
ol tormin^ a eompi'teiit and unexceptionable opinion. 
A sound judj'ment in all eases calls for an extent of 
readinj? and relleetion to which the author can make 
no pretences. In all extended lists some books must 
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he inserted from a judj^ineiil and reedlleetion formed 
at a e()n>iili‘rable distance of time, and with less maturity 
of judgment. 

Air. I Ini lie’s \e!iiahlc (Mitii»o»;ne of (Jiieen’s (’ollejjr 
i^ibrar\ at ('anibrid^e furnished iiim \\itii the divisions, 
and siiiiL^estcd the nJrnu s of inan\ of the books uiuler 
tliose divisions, in thV ehapler entitled the Minister’s 
Librarv . 

The lists of !»ooks, in reference to tin* object of this 
work, have respect to tut) classes of socielv , -('liiislians 
in iieneral, aiul those in tin' ministrv. or t>iepai iii.i; fttr it- 
If some think tli«jt)ie hasiiicailv exceedetl intlie numbei 
of bot)ks mentioned; he unuM <a\ the excess fmnishes 
tlie Iaru:er scope bo tin* Stinh nt’s elioiee. ft'otln is think 
tliat he has f.ilb n slioil, he uonid ailveit tt> the impos- 
sibility of inehidiii'X all j^eod books. It’ anv lind p« 
<Miliarl\ \aliiab! ' and favouiite atilhois <imitted, he is 
ohiij;ed to mention eitln r io.oh ei lem e oi iL^noiaine .is 
ihe only excuses uhieh he e.m olb r. 

Tlie \nthoi di sin s th tnkfiilly and jovfnllv toai‘k!»ou- 
ledijt* ulml is ijoud in otin i communions th.d diller fiom 
his oun. I nhajipiiS tlividid .is is tin* present stau* 
of tlie Church of ( In ist, it u ill vt t he ^eiu rallv admitted, 
that no paitieular Ixidv of Clnistians h.is the m tin tiuths 
cxelijsi\<|\ . Alueh even as lie feais and dislike-- the 
joy.y///;i of t!ic Jtomanist, a;^ainst which he unuhJ ev* i 
protf'st, then ai e adiniiahle u i iti i s in the Itom.in Chiirelt 
a.s well as ainon;^ Protestants. And in the diib lent d* 
nominations of Piotestants, then- aie ho|> amlexMC 
lent authors aiiiori^ Chuiihmeii and f)isS(*nfi:is, amon^ 
Fresbvtt rians and Imlept ndeiits, aiimni: Uaptists and 
Quakers, .tnion;; \\esli\aiis and Mor.'ivians, .'iiiion;; 
Lutherans and Iteformrd. Let none he leji-eiid th.il 
have the spirit of the Bihli*. heeause tin* u liters diller 
in external eonimunioit. Thou”li neeessaiily more 
ae4|iiainte<I u ilh V rit<!rs in the K.stablished diun-h. as 
far as his knowbal^^e extended h»- has not been bia.ssed 
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in the lists }<ivcn hy tlu; denomination of the writer. 
His object has been Ho mention the l)cst works with 
which he was acquainted. He has inserted, witli (Mjaal 
pleasure, Owen and Hall, Doddridge and Ueveridge, 
Watts and Hopkins. As the immortal spirits of these 
holy men, notwithstanding minor dilferences, arc now 
doubtless togctlier in heaven, so^tlieir works, a kind 
of visible image of tlieir spirits, may well stand in peace 
anil harmony in the same lists, eommunieating in their 
respective proportions light and Joy to tlni Christian 
Student. 

It is highly gratifying to know that much is done by 
pious persons in the upper ranks of lib*, in purchasing 
and widely di.stributing Keligious Works. A \ery eon- 
siderable portion of these works is puieha>ed to be given 
away, and thus tlu^ good done hy them has been much 
occasioned h} the liberal zeal and love of tliose who 
have freely eireulated them. Tlie .Vutlior will rejoice 
if his lists furnish any assistance to such bene\olcnt 
persons in the selection of woiks for di>lril)Ution. 

The chapter entitled, * \d\iee to a Student on 
entering tlie Llniversity,' was, at tlie Author’s request, 
prepaied for this work by the kindness of his beloved 
brother, the A icar of Acton, in Sulfolk. 

He is indebted to another beloved friend for many 
valuable simgi'stions and additifoial remarks on tho^i' 
parts of the work which weie re\ised hy him. 

The outline of the History of Dis iiiit> , was entered 
on with mueh fear. He thought that it niiuht materially 
facilitate the studies of the >oung, if such au outline 
could he accomplished, l)ut has fidt iilierl\ incompetent 
to present more than an outline, in which he is s«*n'iible 
that there must be man} detieieneies. He lias consitl« red 
itbo«t, with all openness, but he trusts iulhospiiit of 
love, freely to mention what he tecl.s to be objeetioniible 
in any author. It may eiieourage such a candid state- 
ment of objoetions to look forward to the period, when. 
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if thry an' really well-fouiulcd, the authors of the 
ohjcetionahle sentinu'ots will lic*the very first to thank 
one who ina} have helped to neutrali/t' any thinji: of an 
injurious tendenev. <!iut lie eoiild often speak only 
in jiceueral terms V’eomplete history of th<‘olo^iea] 
literature h\ on(‘ eompetent t(» j^i\e it from mature know- 
ledjie, both of the scriptures and of human authors, 
would indeeil lx* a \alii:dde accession to the cause 
of truth. There will e\er he a seiious ditlic'ulty w Idle 
attainin<; know h d^t*, in pieser\ inj? tlie mind fte(‘ from 
the Idas of human opinions, and ^‘i\in^ to the stTiptutes 
alone that entire eonliflenee, that full and tinhounded 
authoiity which the\ ouulit ever to have as the iiilallihle 
iiinpne of l)i\ine Truth. 

When we consider the e\tensi\e ranuce of theolojjy, 
it is morally impo'Jsihh* that an\ om* < an have both 
personally and lullv stiniicd all its vat ions hranehes. 
On subjects which he felt peeuliailv delicate or diflieult, 
or with which In* felt less aei|uainted, he has fjiven the 
sentiments of the he^f antlnn.s that be knew as likely to 
give a scriptural jud!4ment. Hat fer‘litig h(nv defective 
all human j(nlu:meut must he, he cannot but he eonseiou.s 
that be lias often probably failerl both in bis diserimina- 
tioii and diTision. The great day is at hand andv\ill 
soon disclfjse all. Hut in the mean lime, if he ran in 
some feeble irer.sure su!>s(r\.' the progress of divine 
know ledii'e, and of that Indiness, without whieh, no man 
shall see tin* Lord, In* Htiail not h.i\e labouied in vain. 

With reference to courses of studv, as the* vaii<‘tv of 
men’s mind'-' inaACs it imjm^Nilde that one plan can be 
suitalile or satisfietors to all, so dinVieiit plans ma> vet 
tend to the same result. IL* Ii ’s not the smallest idea 
of setting uj) his jufigment ;es the onlv just standard, or 
that his pl'iiis are fiee fioiii eriairs and omissions ; it is 
merely the opinion of an iiidi\idual. 

Indeed, in the Treat im* throughout, the iVuthor desires 
to keep far from assuming the otliee of a master, and to 



scud il fortli with thr rct liim Hint Ik* is ;i scholar, and 
not a luasliM* ; a schohu' in tliat v\ liort' there is 

but one inaster, ('\('n Thii^t, and win'ie all his di^r-iples 
arc br(‘thi(*n. Though In* h.i’-* hern l aiefnl not to state 
0])iiiions adopted hasli1\, oi uittjoijt lellcelioii, }et lie 
will strive against that eoiiii[>t pimeipli- of our hearts 
which leads us heeause ui* ha\<**i\(‘n an f»pinion, to 
reliise ijinh'r sullieicnt eNidtona* to utiaet it. He. will 
endeavour lhanklullv to avail Iiiiiiself of any leniarks 
that niav he kijull\, or even unkindiv. made (oi the pre- 
sent woik, and should tutun* itlitimis he ealhd tor, he 
will tr\ to eoiieet anv thin; that In ".hill hi convinced 
is ineorreet. 

1’lie little lime ulileli he I'ould *'j>aie toi su<‘h a work 
ha> led him to l.n onne In ipn nl •juntalion than he 
should olheiwise have l\ It lUsMln d in ::ivin^. At tin- 
risk of makinj!,' the woik le->s m ij ifial. hut in tin- hope 
that it ma> not he h U'*t ini. In- lias lieelv availed 
himseli ol the sentimetil'' ol oiin »».. whenevei he i-nuld 
in Iheii words expiess his own. lie has thus heen aide 
often to j;ivi*, ind onlv a vahiahh- st-ntiment, hut an 
impoitaut testimony to tliat sentiimiil at the same lime. 

He has i;eueiall> taken his eMiaeis fiom the oii”inal 
works, and reteired to them; hut in a tew iiisi nn-es he 
has imi, uiid, haviuj; omiued U> mniee at the time to 
vvJiom he was indeiited tbi the (juotaiion, ^le eanimt now 
supply the delieiein-y ; he h.is als » often heeii indehled 
to otheis lor ideas whii'h he has i xpu-sst'il in his own 
woids. He is an\i«)us to laake these aeknow leduments 
lest he should have eudit for orij;iualitv of tlmii^ht 
vvlu-re he is not entitled to ii. 

May that j;raei«)us Savioui in whom aie hiil all the 
In asures of wisdom and kimwledi;e, he im>re and inoie 
reveaoMi hy his Spiiit ami lliiouuh His woid to everv 
Christian Student, till the time aiiive irhm aN JmU 
know thv Lord from t/tr inist to (hr tjrtnttst, 

Is!hi!iton. lS2'.h 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


In tlie present edition several important works have 
been added to the Lists of Hook, chicllv in the 
Minister's Library. The author is indehted to the 
kindness of tin* Rev. T. 11. Horne for a>sistance in 
this edition. A few additional reiiiaiks have also 
been inserted. 

The author feels grateful for the leception witli 
\ihich his hook has already met. Should any gain 
spiritual advantage b> his writings, may tiny wholl\ 
attribute it to that gracdoiis Ihaiig from whom all good 
flows, and give Him all the glory ; the author (Uil\ askv 
their alfectionate prayers that he may hims* ’f diseerii 
the whole of God’s revealed truth, fiilfd what h<‘ 
endeavours to teaeh others, and he used as an 
instrument of good, so that our eoininon God and 
Saviour may be more extensively glorilicd. 


Hatton Rrctory, F^h. 2, l«3:;. 




THE USEFULNESS OF THEOLOGICAL STUDY TO 
CHRISTIANS. 


Xhk (Miristian h |>la<v<l by iiis lujavnily 1‘ather ill 
this world, as in a scluuil to jin parc hun for his iuture 
<ind t vcrlaslln^ lih\ Kvt i v thinu* which he ml*s arouml 
hill), aial which h«,* |iass« tlirou^h, all the works 
ol’ ('n.'atioiL and all tin wondei'* ot jnovidcnct', daily 
brinn’ bcfiire him lesions in that pure and heavenly 
wisdom w lii< li he ha’^ to aiMpure to make him meet for 
that inlicritam i*, wliich ladcth not awa\. 

Till* (dii’i'^tiaii student is one who i*' eoiistantly 
receivin‘4* insti netioii, and j^aiiinii; knowledge to tit 
him lor M-iving Cioile.i ivirtli, and t‘t>r the h uglier and 
more blessed M.rvire in winch lie hopes to spLiid a 
happy eternity. 

The design of this work ehii-tly is to set before him 
the liest method of pursuing theologic;J studies ; that 
IS, tile study of human writings on rtliuioii, m con- 
nexion with a supreme regaril to the word of ( lod, 
III order that lie may be<*onie in>lnntt'il unto //le 
kingdom of Inavciu The wish of the author is so to 
assist him that he may, if a private Christian, bi* 
enabled ahvays to an anstvt r to t very man that 

asketh him a reason of the hope that is in him, nit it 
meekness and fear ; and, if purposing to fuliil the 
nio.e arduous olfice of a Christian ministiT, he ina\ 
be directed to those studic's which may bettor fit him 
li 


tor beinc^ a tvorkman that necdvth not to he ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth, 

A Christian divine, in the true sen^* of the words, 
is the highest and most hlesstnl ehara<'ter on earth. 
Witsius happily desefibes it : ‘ 15y a Divine* I iin- 

derstaiul one who, iin|)ued witli the solid kiu>\vled^e 
of Ciod and divine things, (iod liimself bt-nig tiu 
Teaelu r, not l)y wonls only but by the wlioU* conrsi 
of iiis life, sets forth and celebrates the adiiiirabh 
virtne*' of Clod, and so is wholly devotitl to Ills glor\ . 
Snell were in form«*r days the holy patriarchs, sn<*h 
tIic divinely inspired proplats, siieh the apo^-fnlii 
teachers of the wliole world, such some of thoKc wlioiii 
we call Fathers, w ideh shining lights of tlu* prnnitivi 
Chureli.’ * 

To attain this cliaraet»*r, stinly is aiiioni: othe: 
thiim-', indispensably re<juisite. ^^’^leM di\ me re\« la- 
tion was first coininitte<l to wntiiiu*, it bt i aim* a dut\. 
a privilege, and a blessing, t«i read that writing. 
KesjHcting this duty there will,uinong Christians, bi 
little ditVerence of opinion. 

Tile ad\ aiitages of a written statement of opinions 
lieing j)er<’eiA <tl, books multiplied, < ven before th> 
eoming of Ch«st, to a \ast extent, lienee in the davs 
of Solomon, it was asserted, *f making many hook^ 
there is no end, and much study is a nmnness u/' tht 
flesh, I'he Alexandrine librar\, burnt about fiftv 
\ears before Christ, is said t«» have* t ontamed 4un,iinn 
manuserijil volumes. ''Fhe invention nf printing 
immensely increased the niinibt'r of c opies <»f books, 
and the facilities of ac*cess to them. 

’ Sic his Oialioii on the Tiue Thcolo'jiaii, in the Jil \<j1. ot he 
.Misccilaiitii Sacra, 503 
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Tlien* are <]oubtless evils inseparable from these 
advaiitaj^e>. M’here books have an impro]>er or evil 
tendenc} , the harm done heroines far more extensive ; 
and the* very iiuiltitiide of books'* ^dds to thedillieulty 
of choice and selection, and ilisp^ses the supine and 
indolent to sit ilovvn in contented •i;^nnrance. Pride 
and vanity are also fosti-red by mere literary ae(pii‘*i- 
tions; and tlie possession of religions knowledge may 
be fatal I \ but easily mistaken for the pc)ssession 
of real n*ligl»»n. 

It is perfectly trni*, tliat not merely iinnian h*arniiig, 
but scriptural know ledge in its highest degrt'c 
plirci/ an<l niiderslandmg o// rics and ai/ hnnic- 

/nii'cj.t ina\ be vam and nnproti table. A chnreh ma\ 
be tnrirhed inih uU and anne bthind tn nu 

g//b an<l vet be carnal and walk accordtni^ tv man, 
J ('or. iii. 3. 

There are also sorrows in knowleilge from which the 
ignorant are bee: we discover many evils which we 
coidd not 1 h‘ fore discern: vve perceive an unexpeettd 
darknc'^N where we thought all was light ; vve sinnetiine*' 
onrsi'lves mistakt! error for truth ; and iloubt'^ an- 
exeiteii where none existnl before. 

lJut -.till, vvliatev er sorrow s attend w isdoin, it cxct l/t th 
J'vlhf as Jar as Ih^ht cxcclkth darkness : much of this 
sorrow is n.al gam in the result ; to bi* i‘\einpt from it 
through igiu»ranee is no real advantage. It i" latter 
to know that e\il which we inav i-orreet, than to 
slumber on in ignorance till all bi* lost. Afti r making 
, every abatement, real religion has all along bei'ii Viistlv 
ad vanceil by nu'aiis of learning. 

It is ol written bmdKS that David gives those high 
conmienilatioiis. The statutes oj' tin I,ord are ris^ht, 
rejoicini:^ the heart ; the evtnmandment of' the Lonl is 
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the eyes ; the judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether* jMore to he desired 
are they than gold, yea than much fine gold, sweeter also 
than honey and the honeycomb. It oi‘ writttii books 
that oiir Saviour sjiys. Search the scriptures, for in 
thf tn ye think ye have everlasting life, and they are they 
which testify of me, Au<l tiu‘ ApostU* (loolares that 
they are able to make wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. 

Tilt 'll* thini^s arc spoken of inspired hooks, IJiit uc 
have no reason to think that the Apo'^tle, when lie ti>lil 
Timothy to give attmdance to readipig, wishi cl him to 
( t>iitin(‘ liis atti'iition to the ri < t>rils ol‘ inspiration only ; 
espc(’ially siime lu* himself ipioted heathen writers (as 
Vratn*-, a (Jnek p<»4*t. Acts wii. JS ; ami Kpiineiiidcs. 
H Cn tan, Titiis i. 12 .), tn onler to illustrate tin- truths 
which he wished to impress. 

The stuii’TC'UEs speak Mi t h iv i avouk of 
K vow Ei:i)(.E IN ciKNKUAL. TIiiis it is saiil, That 
tl.c snul be icithniit ktiotricdge, it is not g(totl, i^rov. 
MX, 2. The faart of the prudent gelteth knowledgt ^ 
ond the ear of the wise scektth knowledg* , l^rov. xvni. 
l.>. Jiott d^,wn thine ear, and hear the W(pnls of t to 
trtse, and apply thine heart unbf my knou ledge, Frov. 
n\ii. 17. The heart oj' him that hath understanding 
secketh knowledge, Prov, \v. 14, The excellent y 
if knou ledge is, that wisdttm giveth Irjettt them that 
have it, Keeles. vii. 12. These passa»^es appl\, in th* 
hi^'hest sense, to scriptural and divine knowledge, hut 
eom prehind kiiowle<ii^e in j^eneral, and espei'iallv 
whatever facilitates the luquisition of tiiat which n 
divine an<l scriptural. 

The Holy Scriptures state in strong terms tin 
danger of wanting knowledge, both as it respe«t- 



ministers and jieople. My people are destroyed for 
lack lyf knowledge : because thou hast rejected knoic^ 
ledgCf / will also reject thee^ that thou shalt be no priest 
to me, Ilosea iv. G. Isaiah spetiks in a similar way 
of the evils of having no knowle‘«J^e, Isaiah v. 13. 

The apostle Paul in the first ^-pisth; to the (’orin- 
thians, has placed this subje<‘t in a clear light. He 
commences the twelfth chapter with stating that he 
would not have them ignorant^ concerning spiritual gij’ts, 
then shows the nature of those gifts, some of which 
wen? miraculous and peculiar to that age, and others 
needful in all ages. He tells them to covt t earm^tly 
the best gifts ; aiul in the thirtetaith chapter, shows the 
superior excellence of charity, hut not to the dis- 
paragement of otlier gifts; for in the fourteenth, h»/ 
charges them to doirc spiritual gifts ^ and in verse 12 
bids tln‘m seek to excel to the edfyinj of the church. 
Great then as is the value, and supri nie as is the 
importance of tlie graces ol* the Christian, they must 
not ex<’lu(le a holy dilig(‘iu*e to af'(|uiie those gilts 
of the word of u isdoniy the word of knowled:ri'y din rs 
khids of tongues, and the interpretation of tongues, 
which are profitable to our own eilification, and tt> the 
edification of the chun-h.' 

Goi> HAS MANIFESTLY OWNED AND PROSPERED 
HUMAN WRITINGS ON RELIGION. It is fully ad- 
mitted that tliere are many devout, holy, heavenly- 
luinded Christians who are thoroughly versed in the 
Scriptures, but have little or none of what is redKi>uetl 
human learning : real piety may consist with con- 


* See an excellent sermon entitled ‘ Academical Studies Mil), 
servient to the edification of the Church/ by the Rev. H. Venn. 



sitlerahle dcficionoii's in learning. Ami again, a man 
may have an extensive kn(»\vle<lge of languages, lie 
inav know the whole theory of relitjion ami bt* alile 
to defend it most ably and skilfiill\ against its most 
subtle opponents ; ^ he may have the intelleetiial 
powtTs and stores o^’. a Warburton or a IIorsle\, ami 
yet not have that experience of tlie truth in its saiieti- 
fyiiig influence on his own heart, which maiiihsts 
it^el^’ in meekness, humility, forbearance, brotherU- 
kindness, devotion, and the whole spirit of the Ciiri*'- 
tian. Dr. Buchanan Justly obser\es that ‘ we must 
not confound two terms, a Theologian ami a (Miristian. 
That \\hi('h constitutes a Christum U Jaifh, and 

rhariti/f these three. Much human learniiiL: is not 
essentially n(‘ccssary. to constitute a Cliristian. Indeeti 
a man may be a profoumi Theologian, and not be a 
Christian at all. lie may be harned in the dia trine^ 
and history of ('hristianity, ami yet In a stranger to 
the ‘fruits of Cliristianity : lie may be de^tituti 
of faith, of hope, and <’hant}.’ 

\’tt we must not from the abuse of a thing despi^t 
It altogether. If we look at the general slate of tin 
church, how few emim'iit Chri'^tians an* tlu re wlmlunt 
not been greai^ly imh bted to religious book", either for 
tiiear first impressions, or for much of that knowledgt 
by which they have aeipiired eidargeil and correct 
views of divim* truth, ami pursueil a wisr and holy 
conduct ; how feU' fiave l»een e\teiisivel\ useful !»• 
othc*rs who have not thc'insc-Ive" been bi'iiefited by 
study! iVIaiiy of those Christians, who are now 
nourished by llic Scriptu*res only, n ecived their first 
religious imjirt ssions through human books. Hardly 
any (yliristians are there who have* not in one way oi 
other received much advantage from them. It has, 
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unqiiestionalily, j)l**as(id God to cjirry on His nun 
kingdom, and promt)!^ the spiritual welfare of His 
people by means of human writings, rialoubtedly, 
in those of his servants, there has been the manift.*sta- 
tion of the Spirit given to ever^ man to profit uithal. 
Nor need we suppose that s# many holy and ui‘-e 
individuals, who iiave communicated their tlioughts to 
the world, after long, and <leep, and devotional stud\ 
of the sacred writings, have thus laboured in vain. A 
person who has travellt‘il, with an observing mind, 
over e\ery i)art of a ronntry, has ac(|uired thereby, in 
all ordinary cases, experiencie to guide others. The 
fruit of such toil will only Im; despised by those who 
are ignorant of its real valm*. The Holy Spirit has 
jiiaiiifestly, in dilfertait degrees, and in varied gift^, 
helped the sirvants of (ukI, so that ue ha\e a 
vast accumulation <»f valuable knou ledge in their 
< om positions, aiul God is continually U'^ing tlnin foi 
g<K.>d. 

Again, learmvcj is needful for the due 

UNDERSTANDING THE Bibi.E. If renuliug the saerul 
volume be important, wc must (»f necessity admit tlu* 
usefulness of a variety of other studies. The Bible 
itself could not have been presented to*any nation luov 
existing, in its vernacular language, uitliout the aul 
of considerable human learning. The Bible is, m its 
first parts, the most ancient of all books; it ua< 
dcliv(‘red in languages that are now (had, in a foreign 
land, and abounding with allusions to ancient manners 
and customs. Though tlxe knowltnlge of tliese things 
may be of little comparative importance to a poor man 
only anxious to know its saving truths for his oun 
eternal welfare, it is of great moment to thosi* who 
have to preach, and explain, and defend the sacrid 
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contents of this hh'ssetl volume. Ht'nee it beromes 
important to ac(}uaint ourselves with the I Ichrew and 
Greek languages, the early versions of the seriptures, 
the manners and antiouities of the .lews, and other 
things of a like kind,' in order that we may know what 
is the full import aiuF nn^aning of the original ree(»rd 
of the divine will. 

The Bible also contains predictions relating to all 
nations that have had any connt‘\ion with tlie Chiin-h 
of Ciod, and ultimately atl’eeting mankind at largt*. 
We shall lose one of the most ‘striking and satisfactory 
evidences for the authority ami truth of tlie Bible, a^ 
the word of God, if we disregard the histtiry of nations, 
which is in fa< t the lievelopenuiit f)f the prophecies 
of that book. 

Dtly and Fri.LY TO coMiMn:iir.M> (’nRrs- 
TIAMTY, CALLS Foil TIIK IIIUllL’sr and MOST 
CFLTIVATKD POU F.KS OF TIIF IIIMAV MINO: and, 
m this \uw, vast i^ tin- importance of etineatioii, and 
habits of study and reflec tion, to a right reception of 
religions triitli. ‘ C<iiiNider,’ says Mr. Foster, ‘what a 
fatal inaptitude! fir receiving the truths of religion is 
created by the? ne glect of training minds to the e xercise 
of the ir facnltn s, and the acepiirement of elemi ritary 
information.* After then sliowiiig wjiat are the* sublime, 
and holy, ami spiritual do<*lriiies of (Jhristiamty, he 
state's the difficulty of ‘ Innings who never learned to 
think at all, who lia\«* hardly « vcr om*e* m their whole 
lives made* a rt*al etUirt t<i <lir<M*t and coiieeiitrate* the 
actions of their faculties on any thing alistractcd from 
theobjee ts palpable to the senses,’ learning re'ligioii. 

Lc?arniiig is also Ni'.HDi'rL for knowing the 
WORKS of Cion, 'riie* vediime* of nature is as mneh 
of divim? workmanship as that of graee, and displays 
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the same divine wisdom, jiower, and love. But an 
extensive kiiowledj^e of what God has created lor His 
glory and for our instruction, can in general only be 
attjhne<l by human writings. ^ Bishop Reynolds re- 
marks, “ All secMiIar learning is Ae knowledge of (iod’s 
works; philosophical and inatltimatical leaniing, the 
knowledge of Ins works of creation : historical and 
political learning, the know ledge of his works of pro- 
vidence ; moral, and mconomual, and civil hrarning, 
the knowledge of those remainders of his image and 
law which are left in the minds t)f men for their 
direction an<l conviction : grammatical, rhetorical, and 
logical learning, the knowiedgt* of tlie use of that 
reason which (c)d give^ us for imparting oiir 
minds and evid( nciiiL: onr conceptions unto one 
•mother. So then all true learning being a knowledge 
of the works of (h)d, iniisl netals be honourable ami 
excel U*nt.’ ^ 

Tui: oi expkiuknck in History 

of the Church is ui:en>i:DLY in favour of lf.arn- 
INO. Allowing that talents of the highest order m.iy 
be joined witn <lepravily of the deepest dye — as is 
(‘inineiitl} the ease in the chief agent of e\il, Satan — it 
must be asserted, that the higliest cn afl'd character is 
like that ol' tile bh s>ed angels, where piety and know- 
ledge are ctuiibiiieil in the greatest liegree. 

If we look at tin- history of the <-liureh, the bnghtt st 
examph s of anient and useful piety have bet n found 
in men of gnat knowledge. Tln‘ most honoureti 
instruments m fouiuling ami carrying forwanl both 
the Jewish and Christian churc*hes, wen* men eminent 
ill learning as well as in piety. IMoses, the lawgivt r 

* See Sermon X. Works, folio, p. ^>4 
U .1 
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and leader of tlie Jews, was learned in all tin* wisdom 
of the Ej^yptiaus, and Paul was up at the 

feet of Gamaliel. 

iNIiieh has been said of the i|j;noranee of the first 
teachers of GhristianitS' ; but those who dwell on their 
humble birth and sitiu tioii, and their few acijuirements, 
forjjet their extraorilinary j^ifts and eiidownuiits. 
Bishop Horsley speaking, not of the saiietifNinu 
inihience, but of the miraculous shifts r)f llie Spirit, 
siys, ‘ Learning is to us tlie best substitute f»u* that 
preternatural illumination of the understandiii'^ wliu’li 
was the privilejro of the first jireaehers. Tlie\ wen 
qualified without any previmis study, for the cdliei- to 
wliich they were called, becauM- the) had that othei 
source of fuller and more certain iidormation. — Th» 
knowledge which the Holy Spirit con\e\rd to tia 
nnderstandiinj; of theM' ch<»sen iiisti ut»u nts oi*(iod, 
was the \erv same m kind, eon^i^tiiiu of the saiiu 
liartiiular", wliieh m the ordinary a ay is attained in a 
more imperfect <le<4ree b\ stu<i\.’ 

The force, iheridore of the «d)n etion, that the tirsi 
(’hristian^ wen* illiterate, is taken away by tlie f.n t. 
that the\ were sn|HTiiatunilly a^sjsti d with ail tin 
h'arniinj; wdneh was recjuisite for their of]i«-e. (Iho- 
lampadiiis justly obsi'ives to tlie W’ahh iiMs, ‘w»^ an 
not to tenqit (iod as if He w» n- to be expected it. 
instrm t us as He <lid the apo^th imiaenlousl\ , w ith- 
out studyon our part.' 1 ndeed, weeamiot have the loea' 
information which thev had without mneh learning. 
Besides, while the i^reat Apostle uf tlie ( «entih.*s w a- 
not di'stitiite, a> we have seen, of iiuman learnmj 
naturally aiMjiiinil ; he both made use of that learnin. 
in defeiici* of the ”:ospel, and dispnteil with the learned 
Athefiiaiis on their own pniieiph -^. 
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It is ii very erroneous idea, that knowledi^^e is pre- 
judicial to faith. Relij^ion is not the privilcfre of the 
ignorant. In fact, the worst enemies of Christianity 
have endeavoured to keep Cliristians in ign(»rance. 
We see this both in Paganistn and Popery. The 
ages of ignorance were the when Popery wa^ 

dominant: an<l in the time of Paganism, the em|Jt"ror 
Julian, one of the most artful and bitter opponents 
which tht^ Christian religion perhaps ever had, well 
aware of the powerful use which Christians had made 
of learning, refused pernii''sion to them to study the 
classics.* 

The most useful labourers m the church of (’hrist 
have been men of hnirnmg. \ot to mention many 
of the Fathers, h(»\\ much do we owe to the learning 
of Luther, Alelancthon, Calvin, Kidley, Cranmer, 


‘ 'Witli a NU'w to keep the chureh m iziioraini' nt' tin' art^ 
of n asonmi: aiul plii. •'opii) , lie torhad C’hnstian ''ehooliaa>ti‘is 
to teach tJentile Karumi;, lest hemi; furnished, sax-* he, \utli our 
armour, they make war u[)ou us with our own wtiipoi.^. Qur 
learnin:; is nnneeo^««ary to Christian^ who are trained up t • a.i 
illiterate ni-sticity, that lubeliexe .sulVieieiit foi tium. .u. I hv 
this ])rohi!)itioii 1 only restore po»sc>Mun'' t'l tlieir pr. p. i .>wi.. 

Mr. Miliirr add", iii a note — ‘In the "ame "M.i \ k . 

‘if thc> .the ("hM-'tKui iirofe'Must think lhc"» flulhi»i" Ln\i a lalse 
aeeount of the mo-.t honouiahle thini:'^. let them b. t.ike Unn.'*.lvis 
to the ehurehes oi the (ediieans, ami ixpoiiiul Mattlu \ .o..! 1 .ke. 
Yet lho"e ot I he ' Clm^tian >iuitli wlm pku'i* to jjo to tl.i I’.u'an 
schools arc not exelmled.’ So pruduith did l.e pni\uii i-i ilu* 
pro.;ress ot IlellenisiM, and for the downfall cl t hri"tian kuiosk 
lie (harm's the t luistians with the ineoiisisittieN iU instn;e»inu 
people in classical leamitu, at the sametiim', that tlu> opjH)s^il tlu 
heathen m\tholo:;\. 'fhe aeeount of J a Ukkiie eciui i;uu 4 tins 
matter is just, and his ol)ser\aLH)n di.serve'^ to be quotid * To 
explain theelasMcaiithiM.s, to e«>nimend Tliem as modi U oi ian ;u im’, 
of eliuiuenee and taste, to nnveil tlu ir bianties, \e tms ^ot' 
propoMn;j; them as onieles of relimon and morality* JwIiim is 
pleased to confound two thinjts ditlcrcnt, and to i lect un-li i the 
tavoiir of this confusion, the piuiilc sophistry, wlieli picNads 
thioii''li his whole edict.’ bcc Milner, Vol. II. p. li'.t. 
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Jewell, Usher, Hull, Leighton, and multitudes of 
others. 

The revival of literature, ami the refoniiation of the 
ehurch were ('oiinerted events.* Tlie Ki.formers felt 
strongly the importance of learning ; Luther says, ‘ I 
am persuaded that trUe divinity could not well l)e 
siip))orted without the knowledge of letters: of this 
we have sad proof, for whilt‘ learning was tlecayed and 
in ruins, theology fell too, and lay most wretchedly 
ohscured. I arn sure that the revelation and mani- 
festation of the word of Cit»d would never have heeii 
so extensive and glorious as it »s, if preparatorily, like 
so many J<»hn the Ba[>tists smoothing the way, the 
knowledge of languages and good learning had not 
risen up amongst us. They are most exceedingly 
mistaken, who imagine that the knowhdgeof nature 
and true philosophy is of no use to a di\me.* He 
says, in the Preface to an exposition of thepoth Psalm. 

‘ There were at that time men, and mure afterwanU 
would arise, who dispised theolt»gical studies, and 
indeed all stmlies ; there ought therefore t«» he smne 
to proelaim the praisi-s of God, and to ilisscminate 
the knowledge of Ills word.’ 

Religious Knowledge is profitaiili: for all 
CL\SSES. Laymen, and all Christians^ are personally 
concerned in this suhject. Men are too apt \i) think 
that the study of religion concerns ministers and not 
private (Christians. Hiviiiit\, h<»wever, is not like 
medicine, or law, or navigation, which belong only to 
a particular clas^* or profession ; t very human being 
has an immortal soul, the care of which devolves mainly 
on himself. Kvcry limiiaii being is de[H'ndeiit on (tod 

* Viller’s “ Fssai sur re''piit ft ck- lu Kfforiii.it ion <k 

l.uthcr’ throw •“ muLti !i::1jI on tins topic 
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and Jesus Christ, and is infinitely concerned to know 
His character and will. All Christians are called 
disciples, or scholars. Their very name 
implies that they are learners. ^ 

Tlie extensive usefulness of sift.*h laymen as Bacon, 
Boyle, IJale, Pas(!al, Boerhaavf, Haller, Johnson, 
Beattie, Goode, and others, was closely connected 
with their ^■eneral and religions knowletlge and 
learning. I^ayinen are free Irotn the suspicion of pro- 
fessional iiiter(‘st, and < an therefore speak on religion 
with some advantages which a minister does not pos>ess. 
The apostle in the direction, to leave the Jirst principUs 
of the doctrine of dhrist^ and go on unto perfect iany 
ri:qiiires Christians in general not to be content with 
a sliglit superficial knowledge ; and supposes, that 
after a certain time all ought to be able to instruct 
t)tluTs : for the time^ ye ought to be teachers. This 
direction is not immediately addressed to ministers, 
but to Chnstians iu general. 

It is affecting sometimes t») hear laymen deliberately 
avow their ignorance of religion, either as what does 
not concern them, or as an e^ idence of their superiority 
to vulgar prejudice. What a low, dark, and miserable, 
mind must tlu irs be ! To be willinjjJly and osten- 
tatiously ignorant of that, wlfndi on the very face of it 
IS the sublimest and mo>t euin»bling of all studies, 
relating to the great Lord of all, to both worlds and 
all ages ; and affecting the charact(*r, the conduct, 
and thi* pn*sent, the mental, the tt niporal, and the 
eternal happiness of the whole human race ! surely 
this very avowal can t>nly be accounted for on the 
scriptural principle of haring the understanding 
darkcjfied^ being alienated from the life of iwod^ through 
the ignorance that is in them. 
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It is the testimony of Boyle, one well ({iialified to 
»ny so, ‘For an orchnary naturalist to despise those 
that study the mysteries of religion, as imieh inferior 
to [ihysic'al truths, is no less unreasonahle than it wt‘n 
for a uatch-inaker, ‘because he uiuliTstaiaU his own 
trade, to despise pri^y eouuM'llors, who ar» aetjiiaiuted 
with tlie secrets of numan’hs and in\stein - of state ; 
or than it were for a slnp (‘arpiaiti r, beeau-e he uinler- 
stands more of the tabric of a \css» h tn de^pisr the 
admiral that is aiajuamted with the s, t ret <h ^luiis of thi 
prince, and eiuplo\ ed about tin iii»»st iiM)i<M i.irjf .ilfairs.' ‘ 
In what respect is tliet>loLry net adapiMl to the bo(l\ 
of Christians ? It is a seieiiee c'oneernini: ihi nobh si 
subjec'ts on which th(‘ mind of man ( in bi i>eenpie(l, 
it improves the student m pnt\, eonsnl, s inm ni 
ndiiction, and prepares him for the i » rlasimo* oijjo\ - 
meat ot‘ the Divine Object of In^ stm 

If it be thoiiofht a ‘41* at thne^ to lo . p a man from 
the ^rave, sometime^ fora few da\s, .ud ^1||| mort t<- 
restore him to lu.dtli, so that he ma\ « ij)o\ lilh |oi 
somt' ikdirs, even thon^h with troiibh -onie diet and 
remedies, theolo»j\ lias he^her and b« th i • nds. It 
shows the way of attaining spiritii.d le lt|i, iiidhs. 
life, and p('rf(*et happiness. 

LavriK'ii will be preser\ed from inan\ n n.'Uation^, 
by ade(piate (Miristiaii knowlid^e. It \o'i kno\, tli* 
scriptures and the history of thcflnireli, \ou will not 
be so apt to be mishd by e\eiy Jn-'h Mini, noi, .i 
St. Paul exprC'Sses it, to In rarrml nh. ut u i/li t ri n 
wind nf dot trine. 

The < IK( L MST \ \( i:s OF’ Till FfMl.s sIloW nil 
IMPOFiT\N( K or s'liDY, W'e h\e in a n adim; aj;* , 

* l."( t 111 le y of '1 litoi. 17 " 
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when education is almost universal, and men think 
and speak on all subjects with the utmost freedom. 
All classes of people read much, and relij^ious persons 
must not be behind them, especial!} in that knowled^i 
which directly allecds religion. *^\nd though the end 
of our studies is not to exalt ourselves abo\e others, 
yet our j)rofiling in our studies, as in other things, 
ought to appear to all men, 

Tlie various sentiinmts and doctrines whu'h have 
arisen since tlie apostolic age, and are nou abrofid 
among men ; and the hi'^tor} <»f the oliurch, siiiet^ that 
time, re(|uir<* kno'v ledge anti harning, if nun would 
themselves discern wliat is truth, or \>e iiNtful t«> those 
around tlicm. A religious man, without any know- 
h,dge of iiisiory, or geiuTal iniV)rmatu)n, or any 
com[»rcht*nsi\ e Mew even of the vaiiuU'- pait" of hi*' 
religion, will speak with imiiKii^e di^.uUantage, it 
called into disiu^siou with well-intonn«'d oersoii'* 
of the wo'ld, w h.n may haM‘ .* ^u.iter '|»i ('nl.iti\» 
knowledge *1' religion. lie i. 'nil", to his grtai 
griel', !)<• an o- -asioii of i»tlenee t- ; ami religion, 

which is dcart'i' to him than life itsolf, umn inaTt riallv 
sulVer from that incapacity and ignoraiue fr»nn which 
diligence in stud} would iia\c sa\i»l him. l)i. 
liuchaiian, after showing that (ioil hoiuuu" luiin.m 
aiMpiiremcnt", when usi'd m snborilination to Ills grain . 
says, ‘Let us then lionour human learning, Mviiv 
hraiich of knowledge wliiih a good man pOH^r-M ", 
he may appl} to s<mii* good purpose. If lie pos^issul 
llu’ knowledge of an archangel, he might applv it ali 
to the advantage of men anil the gh>ry of (hid.* 

Many oiuiitions iiavi: in:i:N madi: auain^i 
nii: usKFur.M.ss of i.kahmm;. — It is objected, 
that learned men are soiiietiines infidels, and oftin 
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merdy nominal Christians; and the Apostle himself 
says, not many wise men after the flesh are called. 
This indeed is an important and hiimbliiii^ lesson to 
tliose who trust in hnman wis<loni, whieh can never 
of itself attain di\iifi* i^race, and often hinders and 
hurts tl»e soul. It hVis pleased (iod to make manifest 
the inefficiency of human ac<|uin*ments of tlieinselves, 
tlia* He miy;ht tlu* more display the necessity and 
excellence of His own p-ace ; hut in ever\ a«>^e then* 
have been tlKJ^e who have been briLiht examples tliat 
])iety and gnat attainments in learnmi;' are perfectly 
consi''fent. It was an old reproach ai^ainst an Apostle, 
much learning duth make thet mad : Paul, though 
h'arnetl, was not mad.' Men of binh learning and 
piety are n^juisite to convif’t the t rrors ol‘ ignorant 
pious men on tla^ one hand, ami tf» an-^uer the errors 
of harned wicked men on the other. Tliere an* tho'^c 
who turn knowle<lge, and argnnmnt, and human 
wisdom against religion, but there are assuredly mli- 


* I.nrd liacdii, aii-Nvtrih.: tin n'ti-.n <lirnf neainst 
lt arnirij,*biis'<, Mt is an HS''Uriil tiulli, ami a ( oni liisi < mi oi i \]a'- 
rKMCt, that ri litth- or sapciluiil Liiowli iij;i nt j)l»ilnMjj)h\ may 
irKlim- the mitirl <ft man to atln >"111, hut a taitlm proniilmg 
♦hen in hriM^is the-mind Iroidc ai;ain to relmton ; lor in tlu u ill ante 
ol ptiilo^ophs , will II the Stolid caiiM s v. hn li aie lu \t nntu the 
seri'-t ■> olfir themiilM'^ to the iniml of man, if it dwi 11 and stav 
then., It may induce .sonieobliNioii of the hl^he^t laiisr ; hut when 
a man passes on fartlur, and sits tlu- dipnidmuc ot e.uei^ on 
tlu work ol Piovidinre; tlu n, aecoidirii: to tlu alli -::Mi\ nf the 
poit-', he will la'll) heliest that the hiudu^t link ol natnn-'N i h.im 
inuat he tierl to the tmil ot Jupiter’s chan. To eonelnde, then Ion , 
let no man, r<n a weak eoma it of *iohiKty, or an ill-a[)plKd mode- 
ration, think or maintain that a man can search too tar. or he too 
well studied in tlu- hook o| (iod’.s wool, or in tlu- hook ol (jod’s 
works ; divinity or plnlo-oph> ; hut 1 at her Ut men iiuh-avour 
an endless pro^re^s or proheieni y in hotli ; oiilv let nun hi-ware 
that they apjily both to eharity and not to sweliiiiK ; to use and 
Tiot to ostentation . and ai^aiii, that tlu v do not uiiwisil) nimijle 
or confound these karnin^s together.* 
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nitely superior knowledge, superior argument, and 
superior wisdom, on the side of religion^ and this lias 
been and will be manifested to the uns|x,*akable 
advantage of truth. Religion rereives its due homage 
when the highebt intellect and cRv.pebt learning, when 
Bacon and Newton, yield subjcct®)n to it. 

If there are learned men to oppose the gospel, there 
ought to be still more beamed men to nuet such 
opponents, and to show that the very depths of learning 
contain nothing but invincible arguments for the 
trutli of the gospel, and all its gn*at and eheering 
doctrines.^ And after all, though leiirning has liren 
possessed by the wicked, the learning of ungodly 
men has not be(*n the caube of their wickedni^ss, but 
merely the occasion of manifesting it. Nay their 
learning has been of use to others. The Srril>es 
among the Jews preserved the Scriptures, and the 
learning of worldly men, whether physicians, lawyers, 
and historians, or even divines, has yet often beim 
beiielicial to their country, and made subservient to 
religion. God thus continues to spoil the Egyptians, 
and make their jewels and their treasures presents and 
gifts to His <*hurcli. 

If pious persons are prejudiced against learning, 
from seeing the way in which learneil men have per- 
verted the gospel, they should also consider that want 
of literature is no security for a pure gospel, men 

^ It is not loniniiv', but want of learning which Ivails to error in 
religion. It was the want of learning which occhmoikhI the abuses 
of religion in the middle agC'> ; it was the learning of «»ur larly 
reformers by which those ahu.se.s were coi reeled ; let no one there- 
fore apprehend that theoU>gical Karniiig will now undo what it did 
at the reformation. It is in fact the only metluKl of ensuring to us 
the advantage of the reformation, by guarding against enthusiasm 
on the one hand, and intidelity on the other.— llishop .Marsh's 
Lectures. — Pp. 1:*, I.''), ir>. 
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of boldiu^^s, talent, and duency, who may he very 
illitenito, will press forward, pretend to extraordinary 
lij^ht, and draw miiltitudt'S after tln'in, when it 
nothing more than speafcim^ swr/iitiL( words of 

tviw/V//, and thus allure throuu^h the lusts of the flesh 
those that for a whUi* escaped from them who iin 
iu error. 2 Pet. ii. 18. 

If you say tliat there are many dillerent n|)ininii'< 
among the learned, it is true; hnt there is aiimng all 
real Christians an aniph* temple of divine truth, \shieh 
IS open and common to all ; anil the very ditfereiieis 
should tinly lead yon to a more clo^i* adlierenci* to the 
<livine record yourself, and a large spirit of charity to 
di tiering brethren. 

If you object tliat tlure are so many mysteries 
(which seem rather multiplied than dimmislml by 
learned men) burdening religion, — lioyle N\ell rejilies, 
‘ if they must be called burdens, they are such burdens 
as are featliers to a hawk, which instead of hindering 
his flight by their weiu'^ht, enable him to soar towani 
huiven, and take a lar^ r prospeef of thing’s than if lie 
liad not feathers he could possibly do,’ 

Pesido, r.LARMNC. Ft KMSIILS is FTIl 
RKAL KNJoiliMKNT. Surely It is one of our greatest 
jirivileges, that living so many hundred \ears from 
the mighty ilead, we can by means of their w riling^ 
converse witli them more intimately, than if they now 
lived in our iii ighbourliood : that we lia\e the full 
benefit of their be^it and choicest, their nii»st maturi- 
and deliberate thoughts, in the ele;in st iiM tln»d, on 
the most important of all hubjeets ; and tliat all agi s 
are thus made present to our minds, render to x\< 
instructive information, and eilify and eomfort iis. 

Tfie advantages of books, and of a well-furiiishcd 
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study, are thus set forth by Bishop Hall. ‘ The 
thoughts of our deliberations are most accurate : thest» 
we vent into our papers. What a happiness is it that 
without all oflence of necromancy, 1 may here call up 
any of the ancient worthies of h *V“>ng, whether human 
or divine, and confer with thci^ of all my doubts ! 
that I can at pleasure summon whohi syncwls of 
reverend fathers and acute doctors from all the coasts 
of the earth, to give their well-studied judgments in 
all points of ciuestioii whic.'h I propose. Neither can I 
cast my eye casually u|>on any of these ‘silent master^, 
l)ut I must learn somewhat. It is a wantonnes^ to 
comiilain <d’ choice. No law binds us to n ad all : but 
the more we can take in and dige’-t, the better-liking 
must the iiiiud needs be. Blessed be Clod that hath 
?.ct up so many clear lam]>s iu his ehureh : now iiout 
but the wilfully blind can plead darkness. And 
Ijles^.ed be tlie memory of these his faithful servants, 
that have left theii blood, their spirits, their lives, in 
these [irecious papers, and have willingly wasted 
fheinselves into these during inoiinmeiits tu give light 
to others.’ — Hall’s \\"orks. ^ ol. VI. I()t5. 

J\Ir. Montgomery iias some striking remarks on tin 
advantages to be derivcnl fn»m the tal^mts of others. 
He says — ‘It is the prerogati\e (»f genius to confer a 
measure of itself on inferior intelliL;enre>. In rea»hng 
the works of Milton, Bacon, and Newton, thoue:!!!-* 
greater than the growth of our own imiids are trans- 
planted into them, and feelings more profound, 
sublime, or couipivhi*usive, are iiisinuatcHl amidst our 
ordinary train ; while iu the eloquence with which they 
are clothed, we learn a new language worthy of tlie 
new ideas that are errated in us. Of how much pun 
and exalted enjoyment is he ignorant, who ne\er cuter- 



tiiinecl, as angels, the bright and loftier emanations 
of loftier intelli‘cts than his own ! By liahitiial ei>in- 
munion witli superior spirits, we not t>nly are enabled 
to think their tlioiights, apeak tlieir diah:ets, feel tiieir 
emotions, but our ow;, thouglits aie refined, »»ur scanty 
language i< enriehei^j, our eoiinnon feelings are ele- 
vatt‘d ; and tliough we never attain their staiidanl, 
yet by keeping emupHUN with tliein, we shall risi* above 
our own, as tn t ^ gH»wing in the snriety of a huest 
are said to draw each <»tlM*r up into shaptdy and stately 
profiortinii, while fndd and he<lge-row ''trag^hT'*, 
ex|)Osed to all wmthers, never reach their full stuiure, 
luxuriain e, and beauty.* 

It is n(»t every n-ader that derives ail the^e ad- 
vantage^ from the thoughts of others : much dt pemis 
on tin* c'haraeter <»f the student, and of his studies; 
we have here howeviT brought before u^ a verv v.iluable 
statement of the advantage whieh may be derived 
from the superior mind and talent- of otiu r.-. 

If we* woubi not be confiiud and crampid by the 
view- of the plaee, and the ag«', and tin* eireiim-taiiees 
in whn h we live, and the party with whieh we as.soeiat* , 
and wtiiild rise to the groiiiul of higher ii-efnlness and 
more extendi J, blessing, we must reail works of other 
countries and other ages and other cla-ses td' men, and 
take frcuu an elevate*! jio^ition an enlarged view of the 
minds of mi n, rnmpurin^ spiritual thiw^s with sjiirituuL 

Theology is, lik<* the hmva iis, full of stars which 
.appear not to a <ar»'hss spectator; but a ililigciit <oii- 
temfilator, with suitable helps, will find new worlds 
of glory ill every fKirt. The ministers of Christ, 
especially, should be continually growing in rtdigious 
acquiremiiits, and adding to that ministerial furni- 
ture of iJiiial which wdl i-nable them to bring out 
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of their treasury things new and ohh It will both 
take them out of scene's of trial and temptation in 
the world, and also fit them for honourable and u>eful 
services in the <‘hur(‘h. 

Yet to the due exaltation of fcivine grace, and the 
depression of human pride, it is4n conclusion strenu- 
ously maintained that Ciod has greatly blessed and 
honotired men, like Ilunyun, not without knowledge, 
but without learning ; and Ims left learned men, and 
ispecially tliose uliose In arts are not di voted to tlieir 
IleaviMil} Master, barren and unfruitful. 

Speaking of philosophical sciences, Augustine thus 
excellently distingui.slies between the illiterati* Chris- 
tian and the speculative plulosoplier. ‘ Unhappy is 
that man \>lio kno\Ns all these things and knows not 
thee; but blessed is he who knous tiue, though he 
knows not these things. But he who knows both thc'e 
juid lliein IS not happier on their account, but on 
account of thee alone is happy, if knowing thee he 
glorify thee as God, an<l be thankful, and be not vain 
in his imaginations. Koras he is in a better situation, 
who possesses a tree, and is thankful to thee for the use 
of it, though he knows neither its height, nor bivadth, 
than he wlio measures it, and (’ounts aft its branches, 
and licit lier possess s it, nor knows nor has learmd his 
Creator, so tlie belieier, w hose property all tlie riches 
of tile World are, anti who having nothing, yet |n>s- 
sesses all tilings, by clc*a\ing to tht'e whom all things 
serve, is indisputably better than tlie most knowing 
natural philosoplu'r ii|Km earth, who li\es in the 
neglect of thee.’ ^ 


‘ Sv.c Align stale’s Cunlessu'iis. 
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TllK INFLVr.MK OF IMIACTH VI. llOI.lM>S ON 
Tiir.oi.ooicA I. M l on>. 

Hoi.y tiniptr^, an<l a holy condiu t an* t'sM Utial to our 
attaining tlu* \M>r and great eiul, tlirhappv experienci*, 
ind the true t‘nj<»\nient <d‘ <livine know Irdiio. No 
natural talents, nor an\ ae<|nired learnmi; ean •supply 
the plaer of ('hri*'ttan ^r.iees, or la a "uhsl it nte lor 
them. As the lir-'t •'in was pn lerring know haloe- t«» 
oliedieiiee, ami t he eH‘e< t was a darkt iied understanding 
and a sinl’id and nn>eiahle hie, "o il i^ imw, Sm 
prodncjs i^noraine as well as niisu}. "I'he eon- 
-ideration of this suhjec-t is s« asoii,il>le and nnpoitant, 
as man} ha\e asserted, that man is not aeeonntahle 
lor his lulal'; hut the !>ihl» show ustli.it tlie oriLlin 
• *t’ inti<hlit} is the wiektdiusN oi’ the heart, (John ni. 
Is, i<». Our moral eharaeter has ;m mmn use inllmiua 
oil our opinions. 

A hum hie Christian, w ho desins to phase ( ioil al»o\ e 
.\ll tliin'.rs, mid wlm sieks, h\ a diligent and desonl 
stud} of Ills word to know’ his will, m oi<ler that he 
inav do that will, has in tin <«' holy dispositions tin 
v« rv elements of the highest wisdom and iisefnhnss; 
and, tliesi* dispositions are uiamtaiin <1 ainl iin iias« (l, 
lie will find them eontmiially to assist ainl e<iinet his 
Mt'Ws. and make ail his aeipiireineiits really \ainahle, 
prolitahh , and saiietifyiiig. HoweM r a man ina} have 
attaint d a elear systematir divinit} ; \et, if he he 
st-riously defeetive m ('hristian graees. In* will, in 
prttporlictii to tln e.xteni of that ilefeet, in>t kin»w di>me 
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truth in its use and enjoyments; and his knowledge 
will be imperfect. In some cases he will turn aside 
to vain speculations which have a shew of wisdom, 
and, as he tiiinks, promote his own im])ortance or even 
usefulness; but the result will^b** un])roti table to 
himself and others: and in other ♦ases, like Solomon 
ol* old, and Lord Jlacon in later times, lie will be very 
wise for others, and yet very foolish for Iniii^elf. 

There is, indeed, an extended eonnexifui in all parts 
of the Divine system, anil especially in each liraiieh 
of Divine truth. It re'^ernbles a ric h and niagnifieent 
chain of gold, in which not only each separate link is 
c‘\(|uisitely iini''he(l and wrought, hut it is united to 
similar links, and tliiis is made siihsu vient to farther 
ends, as vviTe the chains of gold on the neek cd’ Aaron, 
supporting on his breast that breast- [)late, in wlmh 
were tlie rrim and Tliuminim, the lights and per- 
ft ctions of the chiircli. 

There is also a heaiiliful re-action arising from cuir 
own conduct. One thing alfects another, and the 
impression made returns again, so that there is a 
reciprocal and endless piogrts>inn of go«u\ or evil, 
aceurdiiig to tlie conduet of the ui(»ral agent. This 
makes sin a tremendous evil; this ina^t s in>hia.^s 
infinitely desirable: for the inlUunee of iitlier will 
never lie exhausted, but will atVeet iiniin>rtal htini:s 
through eternal ages. Nor is there any remeilv for 
till! evil of sin, hut in that great salvation, wlm h stops 
the contagion, and imparls the eounleraeling and 
healthful spirit of divine grace. 

- Tliis moral re-aclioii is alwavs at work, and lu 
■geeking first the kingdom of Clod and Ills righlt'ous- 
ness, we are most efVeetually securing cvctj otliertiood. 
As Solomon, by seeking wisdom rather than vieliis, 
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gained both ; so by that which is the he^innin^ of 
wisdom, even, humility and the Jear of the hard, 
are riches, and honour, and life. 

It is a remarkable part of the Divine wisdom, that 
reveale<l truth is n<.t ^iveii to us in an accurately ar- 
ranged system, or i; an orderly and minute statement 
of its difteivnt ramificutiiais in taie lengtheiud discus- 
sion, hut in history, and in promis* s ;md precepts given 
as occasion aro^e from time to time; the aim ol all 
which is to promolt* praetical holiness., in attainire^^ 
which we fail not to ohlain '‘aving truth, and without 
which we I’annot know ( hul ; for tvithnut hnliut w no 
man shall set t hi f.nrd. (lod is to he kimwn h\ the 
life and t*\perienre of the Chii^tian lather than h\ 
harc' study. () la^te and sn that the Lord is isoml / 

All SIN H\S A HLI\niN<; INKUl.Nti: ICON TIIK 
HI MAN MINI>. Wlun im iT*' di etU are » \ d. It I auses 
them to loNe darkne‘'s ratlur than lejfit. It hiiahrs 
tlie just pereeptioii of "pintual thiiiLT". i>f tin 

ivirkfd >hidl nndt rotund, 'Die loo « a‘4' r pursuit of 
even /uir/w/ oe< iipations engages and di^'tiaefs theiiiind 
of th»' worldl\ man, and haxts linn nr» tine for the 
calm, and patnnt, ami »-teadN ap[)heatioii of ins niimi 
to the <liNe<,.'i*ry of divine truth. Il he a''kN, nhat is 
truth, even from the lir>t smiree of truth, he ha- no 

palienee to Wait for the answer. To such a one, 

invisible thing'' appear distant and umtTlam, and 
if of a superifir nature, yet so n mote as rather to hi* 
admired, tlian desired or pursued. The gratification 
of the lii-'t"* of their own hearts h*«l tin* lieatiKii to 

change the truth of (iod into u lie. Kom. i. 2.>, ‘in. 

The indulgence of unholy tein{)ers and affections, 
fcuch as pride, envy, malice, impurity, aiiihitioii, giv*s 
a real distaste to the op|K>siiig Irullis of C'hristianity. 
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And whtMi tliesc sins break out in the life, and lust has 
conceived and hrought forth siw, then, even if truth 
had been previousl}' ac<{uired, it is held or coiihued 
and detained in unrighteousness, (Rom. i. 18.) If'hen 
they knew (lod and gloriJiedVdm not as (ilod, they 
became vain in their inuiginati^is^ and their foolish 
heart irz/.s darkened^ and one sin led on to another, till 
they sunk into the \eiy depths of idolatry. 

Arehbishop I'siier '^ajs, ‘ VII '.ins are in the epistle 
to till- Hebrews tenni*<l e^noraines (Heb. ix. 7, eom- 
pand uitli Lt V. \vi. !(>, 17)<i and sinners i^noniiit and 
errinj^ person-' [lleb. v. t] ; be<aii‘.e, however, in tile 
giiieral *he nnihTstan<hn'^ may bt* mfomitsl ri^htU, 
yet when partieular action^ <‘ome to be reM»lvi'd upon, 
men’s perv< i>e wills and lunrdiii.itt* atbetmiis i loud 
their mind'., and lead tlieiii out of lh»- way. That, 
iherelbre, is U) be* aieounttil sound knowledsie which 
:>inks fn'in the brain into the heart, and from tlienei- 
breaks tintli inh» aetion (sittni^ head, htart, h.ind, aiul 
all a-\\«»rk), and sd miieii t»nly must thou nekon 
thyselt to know m <.’hnstMint\ , as thou art able to 
make U'e ot III praetiee/ He 4piote3 .lames n, 

'ii. I t, and 1 John li. 3, 4, tf> illustrate this, t 

lb ■re, till'll, we see win re the C'liristia*^ will beinl his 
main streni^th, he must not enltivate t'lft", rather than 
i^raees; attainments in kiao- letloe, rather th in attaei. 
ments in holiness; studu's must not come lu feu or 
bsplaee pra\ er ; eonft reiiees for aeipiiring know h d^i , 
before conferences f»»r aeipiirin^ spirituulity of innui 
and (’hristian experience. 

Hut h't us endeavour to illustrate ihoe unural 


* Sio a Seimon aiipcndcd to the 1th niiti.m ot hi. An.w-i re 
a Jesuit, p. a7. 
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ri’iiiarks, by a particular coiiMcIt ralion of the inllucncc 
of holiness on knt»wlt*(lge. These il<* indeed mutually 
iniiucnet* and promote ench other. His divine jmrer 
hath ifiven us ail things that pertain to life and godli^ 
nt SSj through the knov^hdgv of him that hath vailed us 
to glory and virtue, Peter i. 3. AW cannot attain to 
holiiRSs wither t a measure of kuowled'^e, and every 
step in tliat attaiuinent prepares for incnnisiiig know- 
led j^e. Wiew shall ive knoii\ ij' we Jidlow an to know 
the Lord, AVe cannot limit the moth* in uinch the 
Holy Spirit i*ither coinmcnct n «»r carries t»n His work 
within O'* : a> He divitle-' to eriry man siveralhj as He 
will ; ^o He wtu'ks in varKiU" ways, and in such order 
as jdeasts Him: *' 0 !ii<‘tinu .> by first convinelii!^ the 
intellect, ‘sometimes by excitim^ the mia;^ination, 
and ^ometiint^s by touchini; the affections; but the 
result is one, tt» be renew (*tl after the divine iiniiL^c, 
TluTe is a general tendency; — the tendene\ of all 
truth IS to promote holines'* — anti t>f all error to famish 
the soul. The ways of faUe proplats an* laseirhtus 
ways {2 Peter ii. 2. See margin and ( Iriesbacli). 
The tendency of all holiness is to enli<^hten the mind, 
and of all sin to tlarken and obscure the truth. 

Holiness, tl^c work of the Spirit in tlu* heart of man, 
(I Tlios. ii. 13.) i'^ a term of lar^e meaniiio, implying 
in its full import, entire purity from all sin, and entire 
dedication to (iod, and conformity to his will. In a 
sinful creature like man, it can only Ih* attained by- 
faith in (Christ, and tliroin^h his Spirit, and it is con- 
tiniie<l by c<iiistant cxerciM s of the same lively faith, 
and communi<'ations of the same Spirit. It has various 
parts and tle^rccs, and its influence on knowledge may- 
be seen in each of these. 

(.*oN VERSION TO GoD (John iii. 3 — 5) is a first 



step in fliiistian holiness. It implies a total chanj^ii 
ill the inner man ; a eominencement of a new life ; and 
our Lord derlares, that without it a man cannot set the 
kingdom of GoU. St. Paul als# asserts, the natural 
man rerrircth not the things of the Spirit ofi^od^for 
they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he knoiv 
them^ berausc they are spiritually discerned ; but he that 
is spiritual discerneth all things, it et^i ne ra- 

tion is then indis|>ensal»ly neressirv f<>r a full view 
and a true tast*,'aiid relish ot divine truth. A" a hhuti 
man eaiinot <liseeni r>r ilelif^ht in odours, s<» an nme- 
generate is ineoinpeti'iit to «lisi‘o\er and de!i:^lil in the 
true glories of n'velation. He wants that sen^e uhich 
would enable him rightly to disc i iininate truth fnun 
error, and greater truths froin lesser truths. He ha> 
no spiritual ta'^te or relish for t‘v:uigelieal v» nties. 
When regenerate by the Spirit, we shall spontaneously, 
as it were, distaste \iews, eoiiirary to the mind of tiie 
Spirit — views whii'h tend to exalt man, to degrade tin* 
Saviour, to lower the moral standard, or to make sni 
a slight evil ; and, though they are eontrary to cuir 
fallen nature, we shall love and maintain the oppo>it( 
seriptural truths. Li‘t us then pray for ^le protnisul 
new heart and new' spirit (Kzekiel wwi. JO, J7). In 
the words of Bishop Taylor — ‘ Wiliiout this m \v 
creation, this now prineiple of lift*, we may luar ihe 
word of (jod, but wc can never uiiderstand it, we 
hear the miuiuI but are never the hettir.' * Spe;iking 
afterwards of thediflerent elVeets whieh truth pr»Hluei>, 
ami asking t\w reason of the ditfereuce, he gives* the 
following answer, ‘ The one uuderstunds by nature, 
and the other by grace; the one by buman luirning. 


* Sue Works, Vol. VI. j>. 3SS — AOO. 
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tlic other by divine; the one reads the scriptures 
without, the other within ; the one understands as a 
son of man, tin* other as a son of God ; the one per- 
ceives by the proportion of the worlS, anti tlie other 
by the measures of the Spirit ; the one undt'rstands 
by reason, and tin* other by love; and therefore lie 
does not only understand the st‘rnions of the Spirit, 
and perceives their uieaninL;', but he pier<*es deeper 
and knows th(‘ inoanini^ of tliat inranint^, that is the 
secret of tiie Spirit, that which is spiritually disr'erned, 
that which ^ives life to tlie proposition, and activity tf» 
the soul.* 

Communion with (ion is a most important means 
of divine knowledge. Tliere is a higher study than 
that derived from acquaintance with hiiinan writings ; 
there is a communion beyond that (d' <'oininiiiiion with 
men; tliere is a daily and hourly con\ei>(‘ with Go<l, 
the Father of Lights, who is LfUi'ht itself, and in n'/i 07 ti 
is no darkness at all; a [ihilo^opher may be ignorant 
Ilf it, but the moNt learned, if pious, will cstt:em this t(» 
be his best source of highest knowledge, and it is one 
whicli the most illiterate Christian is privileged to 
enjtiy. This high and holy study truly enliglitens, it 
really ennobles, it invariably blesses the soul.' The 

‘ Tl.»' ri rnark> of a Kemj»is r'jiri.tto aiul strikin;:, 

‘I t ail tv.'ichers be ‘liU lit, let the whole ci i atH'n be iluinb Infon: 
thte, aiel do Ihoii only ipeak to m\ soul — lot bejn.: i*nl> outwaiiJK 
waTiidl, but nf>t inwimlis (jiiirk»Tu<l, 1 die uiel be I'nmd unfiuitfui ; 
lesit the v\or{l In aid amt net obeytd, known aiifl not loved, pro- 
fessed and not kept, turn to iny condeinnation ! Speak, Ihorelore, 
Lord, r<r th> servant bean tb ; tlmu only ba-t the words of cver- 
la-itiiii? life ’ O speak to the ecanfort of iisy soul, to the renovation 
uf rri> heasenly nature, and to the eternal praise and ;;lory of thy 
own riaiiK ’ * Arrowsinith has similar ideas, .saxiiij;, in atldiessini; 
God, ‘ 'I’here arc within inc two j^rcat pulfs, a mind c:onsciuu:> 
of more truth, and a will capable of more pood than ImiteUings 
can afford. 'J’hou only cariht till them, who ait the first truth and 
the chief good.* 



believer, in the lively exercise of grace, tliirsts after 
this supremely : Whom have I in heaven hut thee^ and 
there is none upon earth I desire beside thee. As the 
hart panteth after the water hroi^ks^ so panteth nuj soul 
after thee, O Cod. Christians in the full enjoyment 
of grace can say, trnli/ our fellowsfiip is xeith the Father^ 
and xeith his Soxi, Jesus Christ. I'his high and holy 
fellowship raises ns above the fear of man, and leads 
us to search out for, anil be content witli, and rely 
upon the bare word of Ciod, and to profess that word 
before the world. Had not Luther been a man of 
much communion with (b>d, hi? would never have 
attained his eminent religious knowledge; or confessed 
it before men in that way whicli made him such an 
uneipialled blessing in the Reformation. 

Faith and love are eminent parts of (Miristian 
holiness. They are, when genuine, united together, 
St. James considers faith without love as a nonentity — 
a dead J\iith — a faith that cannot be shown. Now 
faith is the very organ and sense by which divine 
truth is received, and the main grace through which 
it is profitable. (Heb. iv. .2.) Love, again, is that 
state of mind which is most eminently ada]»ted to a 
profitable st udy : The dceeix'ahleness of uiTri^htcoustn ss 
in them that perish arises hence, they receix'cd not the 
love of the truth that thei/ mi^ht be sax'id. Love to 
God and his truth, will stir up the heart and c|uickeii 
the soul to a holy diligence for further discoveriL^s 
of both. The same graces will enable us to persevere 
in maintaining tlie truth according to the direction. 
Hold fast the form of sound xeords xvhich thou hast 
heard of me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. 
2 Tim. i. 13. Where there is the filial confidence and 
love of a child, its teachableness and tractableness, iis 
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ready reliance on its parent’s word, and its affectionate 
heart toward that parent, then is there that state 
of mind which is best calculated most to advance us in 
the kingdom of heavt^j. (Matt, xviii. 3, 4.) ^\athunaeij 
the l>raelite without guile, believed Christ on the first 
de('la ration of the Messiah, and on his manifesting this 
ready faith was assured. Thou shall see greater things 
than these : through love to Christ wv obtain farther 
communications of diviiu* knowledge, he that loveih 
me shall hehu td of my Father ^ and I will love him, and 
icill manifest myself unto him. 

The tempers and dispositions of the Chris- 
tian in general have an important intluence on his 
aetjuiring right views of divine truth. This might be 
shown at length in contrition, repentance, hope, 
humility, meekness, long-suftering, and the like. But 
let us mark it in that which is pre-eminently a (^hristian 
grac'c, humility. Jlith the lowly is wisdom. Prov. 
xi. "2. lie giveth grace inito the humble. (James iv. 6'. 
1 Peter v. 5.) f Whosoever shall humble himself as this 
little child, the samr is greatest in the kiugdotn of heaven. 
Matt. x\ ih. 4. The meek will he guide in judgment. 
P>alin XXV, p. The whole system of (Miristiaiiity is 
of a humbling chara<'ter. It places man in his true 
nothingness before Ciod, (Chd. vi. 3.) and )>ride is 
tla refore the grand obstruction to a ( ordial reception 
of its pure and simple principles : hence have arisen 
those stilf righteous systems which have been invented 
to evade the gospel. But let a man be contrite, self- 
abased, and poor in spirit, and the main difficulties 
of receiving divine truth are removed. Salvation by 
free grace will be his only hope ; giving all glory to 
God, and taking all shame to himself, will be easy to 
him ; the aid of the Holy Spirit will be his highest 
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consolation : every doctrine of Christianity is peculiarly 
adapted to the state of a humble and contrite spirit. 
O what a t(*st and touchstone of character to the whole 
human race is the gospel of fesiis Christ ! It dis- 
criminates, ayd discloses, and .develops every mind 
which it touches, and the proiul in rejecting it are 
rejected, and the scorners in scorning it are scorned, 
{Prov. iii. 34.) and the meek are taught ills way, and 
the humble in receiving it are exalted. If Moses w’as 
eminent for learning and wisiloin ; he was also the 
meekest of men. If Pan I had the deepest insight into 
the mysteries of the gospel, his heart also burned with 
the most intense love to his Saviour. A serious, 
teachable, submissive, diligent, ])ure, candid, upright, 
and devout spirit, is the very ti*mper of the Christian, 
and in that temper is the [ireparcd ground in which 
the truths of religion readily groNv and bring forth 
fruit. (Matt. xiii. 23. Acts xvii. 11, 12.) 

Another part of holiness is the fear of the Lord : 
and very influential is this fear to tlie acquisition 
of knowledge : The fear of the loot'd is the bei:;iuniug 
of kHOivledgfy Prov. i. 7- The fear of the Lord is the 
mstruetion of wisdojUj Prov. xv. 33 . fear will 1 h 

a guard against rashly adiJptiug sentiments which 
have little or no foundation in his word, and will lead 
us to unfLigned submission to the plain statements 
ot that word. It will keep us in that child-hke and 
humble frame of mind, which is peculiarly favourable 
to the ready reception of truth. Infidel writers have 
almost invariably nuuiifestcd the want of this grace. 
A holy reverence, ami a filial fear of God, and a dread 
of displeiising him, will also raise the soul abovt* the 
fear of man, so that man’s wrord will no longer be our 
ultimate guide, his threatenings our great terror, or his 
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promises our hijj^hest hope. The secret of the Lord is 
ivith them that fear hhtt^ and he tvi/l shew them his 
covenant. And as this fear is the coiiimeneement of 
knowledtjje, so it is (?n the deliberate eonvic'tioii to 
which the wisest mind after attaining all knowledge 
came) our highest good. {Kccles, xii. 13.) it is also 
the highest and best result of all acciuiremcnts. After 
Job had gone through tin; knowledge of natural things, 
he comes, under divine inspiration, to this conclusion. 
Behold the fear of the Lordj that is u'isdojn ; and to 
depart from evil is njiderstandinq. Job xxviii. 28. 

Simplicity of purpose to do the will of 
God is a leading characteristic of the holy man, 
and this is essential to the right perception of truth. 
The honest ground was the good ground, aiul the only 
ground which protitably received tin? seed of the word. 
Luke viii. 15. Jf thine eije he simple, t/n/ whole body 
shall be full of lii^ht, Jf our great and leading aim be 
wrong ; if to acquire riches, honours, or pleasures 
of thi*^ life, be the <*hief objects which we have in vu.w, 
it is like a disease or cataract in the eye, it darkens 
every part of spiritual truth. But if the heart be 
converted, au,d our sujireme and leading objects be 
spiritual, and lioly, and lieavenly, Me shall he prepared 
readily tf) admit those truths of which the Bible is so 
full respecting the vanity of earthly things ; we shall 
acquiesce in, and receive those stat(*ments which are 
opposed to our worldly aggrandizement, and promote 
our higher and everlasting good. The uisdom of 
worldly men is in truth the greatest folly, and will be 
universally in the result ai-knowledgcd to be so, but 
while they hold it to be wisdom, all their judgment 
of things will be perverted. When thine eye is 
evil, thy body also is full of darkness* Take heed. 



therefore, that the fight which w in thee he not darkness* 
Sin, and all the lusts of the dt‘sh, like a dense mist 
obscure the glory of truth. We all know how fogs and 
mists can veil tlie splendour «f the sun, so that when 
they intervene, that glorious luminary has lost almost 
all its glory : the lesser light ^f the moon, in a clear 
atnios]ihere, has a greater brightness. Thus, when in- 
dulging in the lusts of the flesh, we are living in the low 
and damp ground of fogs and mists, and cannot see 
the light of sacred truth, however clearly and brightly 
it may be shining on those dwelling in the highir 
regions of practical holiness. But on the other hantl, 
devotedness to God will help us clearly to discriminate 
between what is vain, and trilling, and worthless ; and 
what is holy, and wise, and excellent, and we shall not 
spend our days and our nights on things, the know- 
ledge of wliicii will neither glorify God nor benefit 
man. God giveth to a ynan that is good in his sight, 
wisdom, and knowfcdge, and jot/ ; hut to the sinner he 
givelh travail, lo gather and to heap up, that he map 
give to him that is goo<l before (^od, Eecl. ii. 20'. 

Confessing’ ocr Loui> Christ before our 
FELLOW CREATURES is another help in the way to 
divine knowledge. H hosoever shall etnfess thal Jesus 
is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God : 
and we have known and helieved the love that (wod hath 
to us, God is lore, 1 John iv. 15, iG. A faithful 
profession of the gospel calls for those dispositions 
which are so much dwelt upon in the divine record, 
faith, hope, love, and holy counige ; and we under- 
stand them in exercising them with a clearness intinitely 
beyond what any speculative m)tlon can give. The 
actings of this confession of Christ as it respects others, 
often painfully call forth and disclose the enmity of 
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the natural heart, and thus furnish a practical com- 
mentary illustrating the scriptural description of that 
enmity. We get a new and lively understanding on 
actual experience of st^,tements which come in every 
page of the Bible. We find religioii to be the same 
from the beginning, ilnd that we, like Moses, if we 
would belong to the true church, must choose ralhtr 
to suffer affliction with the people of God than enjoy 
the pieasures of sin fur a seasotu But as St. John 
intimates in the passage above (pioted, this confession 
of Christ is connected with more immediate com- 
munion with God, and a more rich diNCovery of his 
love. Afflictions arising from a faitiiful profession 
are a special blessing. Phil. i. 2p. lie walks closely 
with God, he knows much of God, lu‘ grt atly enjoys 
God, who in faith, humility, and love, boldly confesses* 
Christ before men : the v**rv crosses, om)Osition, 
contempt, and mortiti rations, which lie has to pass 
through, lead him to mure intimate communion with 
that heavenly Parent for whose cause lie supers. How 
spiritual and heavenly are the letters of Bradford from 
prison, and of Rutherford written while confined in 
Aberdeen for bis confession of Christ I 
Ready obedience to God’s precepts directly 
tends to lead us to embrace all the main principles 
ol the gfisptjl. The commamiment of the J^ord is pure^ 
enlightening the eyes. If any man will do his will he 
shall know of the doctrine. Every step in obedience 
more and more shows u> the truth of scriptural 
doctrines. The standard of obedience is absolute per- 
fection ; to love Go<l with all our heart, and to love 
our neighbour as ourselves; to bo perhet as God is 
perfect. When really aiming to reach this standard, 
as every Christian will aim to do, he will feel that he 
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has to maintain a constant conflict with opposing 
dispositions, and that there are multiplied hinderances 
within his own heart ; he will thus j)erpetually be led 
to see how short he comes, ^.low evil liis heart, how 
entire his dependen(;e on divine grace for daily pardon 
and daily strength ; he will see the impossibility 
of acceptance but in the beloved Son, and will bt 
prepared to admit the elements, at least, of those 
<leeper doctrines which show us the wonderful love 
of God in originating our individual salvation before 
time began, and in engaging his power to perfect it in 
everlasting felicity when time shall be no more. Oiii 
Lord observes, that on love to God and love t»> man, 
the two great commandments^ han^ all the late and the 
prophets. Errors in religion spring from tlie neglect 
of them ; the true ])lan of revelation will be compre- 
h(‘nded according as we simply and heartily and 
honestly aim to fulfil them. 

Family instruction is a step to divine know- 
ledge, as well as a material point in the Christian 
eharacter of every head of t\ family. Shall I hide 
from Abraham that thinp^ which I do — for I know hiniy 
that he tcill command his childrtn his nonsthold 
after him, and they shall keep the leay of the Lord. 
God gave to Abraham a peculiar insight into his 
purposes. Family instnietiou however in general is 
a school for the teacher as well as the taught. A 
faithful head of a (!!hristinii household will daily 
morning and evening read a portion of Scripture to 
his hiinily ; this cannot be done without placing the 
scriptures in a new aspect to his mind. lie will try 
to add practical observations to this portion, either 
gathered from other works, or arising from his own 
meditations. Tliese practical observations, gathered 
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for direct and particular edification, will farther tend 
to promote and increase the bc*st kind of knowledj^e.^ 
Attd while there would be this effect in the family, 
the master would be ripening day by day unto all 
the full maturity and rich experience of Christian 
wisdom. 

Visiting the poor is another most instructive 
duty. All who have in a rij^ht s[)irit been thus occu- 
pied, will have found it quite a school of divinity. 
The very best lessons in divine knowledge are there 
acquired. We see the practical working of truth on 
the mind ; we learn what touches the heart ; wluit 
truths respond again. The poor art! more free from 
some of those artificial trammels which a highly 
cultivated and refiiietl state of society ha^ thrown 
around the iqjper ranks of life. They express their 
feelings morti openly and strongly, and having often 
been greatly exercised, their faith anti (Miristian ex- 
perience are .sometimes very great. Ont* of the best 


' May the author add that it is heaitily to ho wished that every 
head of a family would try to attain the holy skill of exposition in 
his famil]|| He should hi- a priest in hi" own house, and this skill 
is of more ea.sy atbinimont, and, we a?c persuaded, of iniicli more 
important benefit, than is often .suiiposed. Christians nu^Iit thus 
become more fitted for extensive U"t fu\ness, and those C.hrisl'an 
labourers who have \)eeuliar talents mi‘’ht moie eav’dv he eullod 
forth into that field winch is white fnr the hHl\e^t, while the n apers 
arc wantin'; to gather it in, Wc would caution all liowever 
against any thing tedious and w’tarivmie. Short striking addresses 
to the conscience ilrawm from the pa'^^ago, like arrows tiom the 
bow, penetrate tlie heart; but full, and inimite, and lengthened 
common place exjilanation, weanesatul disgusts, and is in ordinary 
circumstances rpiite out of place in the family. Much, very much 
of the true blessedness of this .ser\icc will de pend on the lively 
piety of the cxp'Uindi r. We are per.suafled that, there aie few* 
Christian masters who migl.t not thus make family pra>er such a 
blessing, that the strife among children and servants shouM not he 
who may be ab^en^, but who may he jin-'^ent, and a necessar) 
absence w'ould be felt to be a loss and privation. 
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universities, and one far too much unvisited, is the 
retired apartiiient of suffering poverty, the cottage 
or the garret of the afflicted ; and one of the best 
lectures in divinity, and most •fruitful of Christian 
conferences, is conversation on the things of God, with 
those poor of this world whom God hath chosen rich in 
faith. Many a minister has there first learnt the lesson 
of saving knowledge for his own soul, and thence has 
carried the best lessons which he coiild give to his 
peo])le. Christian student, then ever remember, that 
one leading part of pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father^ is this^ to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their ajffUctim. 

W\‘ would once more rllustrate this subject by the 
Christian’s uiiowTii in grace: The path of the just 
is as the shining light, which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day : there is the light of knowledge, and 
the light of lioliness, and both advance together in the 
path of the just. Our I^ord told the Jews who believed 
on him. If ye continue in my word, then are ye my dis^ 
ciples indeed ; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free, John vtii, 31, 32. Knowledge and 
growth in grace are united in the direction, gn/M? in 
grace and in the knoivledge of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and the connection shows that this direction has an 
immediate ivl’ercnce to those things whicli an* hard to 
be understood, and being led away with the error of the 
wicked. The Apostle l^aul in a similar way connects 
being fruitful in every good ivork, and increasing in the 
knowledge of God. Co\. \. 10. The experienced 
Christian has aequired a deeji insiglit of his natural 
depravity; he has seen his weakness and his tendenev 
to fall into the worst sins when left to himself, and 
thence Jesus and his great salvation become increasingly 
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understood, and increasingly precious. God reveals 
himself to the pure in hearU (Matt. v. 8,) and as the 
Christian advances in purity, in dcadness to the world, 
and devote<iness to God, he secs more of the divine 
glory in the face of Jesus Christ, and more admires that 
wonderful system of grace which rescues tht* polluted 
sinner from the mire of sin, and makt's him the child 
of God, the heir of heavenly glory, and meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light. In that rich clustre 
of cvangi'lical graces mentioned by the Apostle Peter 
we see the reciprocal influence of advanced ])iety and 
knowledge fully displayed. Knowledge is here setm 
surrounded with lovely graces and virtues. Add to your 
faith virtuvy to virtue knowledge^ and to knowledge 
temperance^ and to temperance patience ^ and to patience 
godliness, and to godliness hr other ly-^kindncss, and to 
brothcrly^kindncss charity. For (/* these things he in 
you and abound, they make you that ye shall neithet 
he barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Hut he that lacketh these things is blind, 
and cannot see afar off, and hath forgotten that he was 
purged from his old sins. 

Let no student tht*ii think that his studying hours 
are lost because he is not always reading, but some- 
times more actively and directly obeying ; because he 
is not always in his library, but sometimes engaged 
in visiting the poor and in the direct service of Go<l.* 
For every thing there, is a time and season ; and if we 

^ liaxtcr says, in }iis Reformed Pa'stor, ‘ If you grow not 
extensively in knowledge, you will by this way of diligent prac- 
tice obtain the intensive and more excellent growth. If you 
know not so many things as others, you will know the great 
things better than they ; for this serious dealing with sinners for 
their salvation will help you to far deeper apprehensions of the 
saving principles of religion than you can get by any other means. 
—•By serious talking of cvcrlobting things and teaching the creed. 
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are wise to discern the seasonable duty, and steadily 
pursue it, and duly improve it, knowledge and 
holiness will be progressively advancing as in a divine 
school ; the lessons may vary in* different parts of the 
day, but the general improvement of the scholar is 
advancing in each lesson, and by these diHerent i>artB 
pursued together the full ripeness of the Christian 
character is attained. 

The most edifying works in the Christian’s library 
have not been written by those c('nfmed exclusively 
to their closets. The Cyprians jiiwl Augiistiiuis, tlu* 
Luthers and Calvins, the Craniners and Jewels, the 
Owens and Baxters, the Halls and Leightons of former 
days, were men so full of active duty, that one is 
astonished that they could ever hml time for their 
varied \vritings. Had they not been so occupied in 
works of rigliteousness, they would never have given us 
those rich experimental and practical treatises which 
we have received from them. 

Let us then be willing to resign our studies for oui 
more practical duties, even when most intensely en- 
gaged in them ; even though a chain of thought may 
perliaps be broken which we cannot afterwards recover. 
The self-denying efforts will not be without an ample 
recompeuce iu the very studies which we seem to be 
deserting. 

But let us, on the other hand, be diligent to resume 
(when the opportunity is again returned to us) tliat 


or some short catechism, you may grow more iu knowledge, 
(though not in the knowledge of more things,) and prove much 
wiser men than if you spent that time in studying common, or 
curious, and less necessary tilings.— He will bo the ahfest 
physician, lawyer, and divine also, that adds practice and 
experience proportionably to his studies.* Baxter’s works, vol. 
XIV. p. 207-8, 3C5. 
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dose study which ordinurily is essentially requisite to 
enable us to acquire that enlari^('d knowledi^e which 
leads to extended usefiilnes>. And more especially 
let us begin our studies with getting our hearts into 
a right tVaine, remembering our (’liristiaii principles, 
and sending up our aspirations to the Father of Lights, 
and the (liver of all Wisdom. 

The Christian’s life is a <laily (’ourse of visible 
Lessons in Theologj . As Christ displayed the glory 
of the Fatiu‘r, so the glor\ t»l‘ the Father, and of the 
Son is to bt* displayed to tin* world in the work of tlie 
Spirit on the hearts of Christians. Tlielr truth, lovt-, 
joy, peace, holiness, and happiness aie to manifest the* 
invisible (lod to man, so that he may be glorilied. 
What a book i^ the Christian life ! W hat a display 
of Ciod’s truth to all his fellow ertaturi‘s, is the* 
conduct of the (^liri^lian ! It is the most practical 
book in the worhl *. it is of ail appeals te> the 
understanding and the heart, the most »'lo(pient, and 
touching, and con\ mcmg. 

We cannot close this interesting subject, without 
adverting to that heaxenly country to wdiieh tiie Chris- 
tian is going, where IkiIIi knowledge and holiness sliall 
be perfected, and yet increasing through eternity. 
O blessed region, where his s(^rva»ts shall serve him^ 
and they shall see his J(ice, and his name shall be in 
their foreheads ; know h'dge will act upon holiness, 
and holiness upon knowledge, in an endless advance 
and progression ; and belH)lding oiir Saviour when he 
shall appear^ we shall be like him^ for we shall see him 
as he is / 

Christians, with what diligence, then, should we 
follow that holiness without which no man shall see the 
Lord / 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DIVINE TEACHING WHICH HAS PROMISED. 

The happy iiillucna' of prartical holiness on attaining 
rcliu,'ious knovvlt^di^o, is ni pi'rft'ct harmony and con- 
sistcucy with the hi^h hop»‘ which (lod has <;iven us 
of Divine teaching. Holiiiess is itself ont^ gracious 
aiul principal effect of heavenly instruction ; hence 
Da\id prays, Teach int iv do tJuj lull, for thou art mtj 
Cud • till/ Spirit is t^ood ; lead me into the land of up^ 
ri^htnesSj Psalm cxlni. 10. \nd hciK'c St Paul 
describes Christians as laa^ht of Cod to love one 
another. 

In Jlishop Taylor’s valuable sermon, preaclu d to the 
University of Dublin, showing by what means scholars 
may become most harned and usclul,* he observes, 
‘ In this iricpiiry I must take one thing for a ‘ priecog- 
nitum,’ that t‘ver\ good man is vOiC^aKTo,-, he is taught 
of G(ul ; and indeed unless he teach us, we shall make 
but ill scholars ourselves, and worse gnide> to others. 
Nemo potest Deum scire, nisi a Deo dorratnr ; no one 
can know God unless lie lie taught ^if God, said 
Ircuanis.’ 

Wi' allow and press, as has been seen, the importance 
of human studies. Jn the forcible words t>f IMelanc- 
tlion, ‘ the sei’iptmv eaimot be understood theologically 
unh'bs it be lirst uiulcrslood grammatically.’ Rut 
things subordinate are not opposed to that to which 
they are subordinate. 

Human sciences are to be learned from human 


^ See his W'oiks, vol. vi. 3G7. 
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authors, and by human instruction or research. Astro- 
nomy, navigation, geography, anatomy, and the like, 
except in peculiar circumstances, (Exod. xxxi. 3.) are 
to be acquired with t^uit general assistance and blessing 
of ( Jod which is common to all : but there is a pecu- 
liarity about the study of divinity, answering to its 
unspeakable magnitude and importance ; we need, 
in addition to all human instruction, divine teaching. 
Divinity is taught by Gotl himself, both as it regards 
its principles in his word, and their right rece[Uion 
in the understanding, and tlieir full intlniinv on the 
heiirt.‘ It is the more needful to dwell on this subject, 
as there is nothing that we are naturally more pn»ne to 
overlook ; and yet the whole of a happy result of faitli- 
ful and diligent study <lcpeiids entircl v on our attaining 
this aid, and being partakers of this blessing. No 
directions can at all ultimately and savingls [uofit us, 
but as the Divine Spirit gives them life and elhcaey. 

The testimony of Scriptun* is delightfully distinct 
and (lecisi\e on this point. Let any caialid mind 
consider such passiges as occur so repeati‘dly in the 
liqth |•»alln ; for iiistam e, verses I J, IH, 27 , 33, 6(>, 
73, 1:24, 1 Jo, 13.1, 144 ; or Psalm xxv. 4, 5, 8, J) ; or 
the promise of the Holy Spirit {Luke xi. 13.) ; or 
of wisdom from almve (.JaiiM s i. 5 , 17, 18.) : let him 
bear in mind that the petitions for divine teaching are 
offered up by persons in possession of the inspired 
word ; and the promises made to men of certain dis- 


^ The Author has at some length statccl his views on lias subject, 
in chap. lii. of the Scripture Help, as it Hoards the stodv of tiu* 
Scriptures, and in chap. v. ol the Chnstuni Hearer, us it leijarils 
the hearing of the word. But the siiprenu; importance nf tins part 
of divine truth justities its distinct cunsideiation as it regards tlie 
study of religious Books in general. 
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positions (Psalm xxv.) ; and we see not how it is 
possible to avoid the conclusion, that the scriptures do 
very decidedly and explicitly lead ns to the full hope 
that, in addition to the inspired ^word, and to give us a 
due understanding of it, God is ready to bestow, on 
those that ask, divine tea<‘hing ;• a teaching without 
which we caiinol truly know and receive sacred truth ; 
but by the aid of which we shall be taught his statutes 
60 as to become wise unto sahalion. 

May we ever have that humility of mind which led 
John the Baptist to say, A man can f'cccirc nothings 
except it be given him from luavcny John iii. 
Thence come all ouv light and all our honour, all our 
useful ness and all our happiness. 

This divine teaching is })ecnliarly promised under 
the gos})el dispensation ; aii thy children shall be taught 
of the Lord, lira, liv. 13. It is the superior excel- 
lence ol the new beyond the old covenant, that God 
has promised that all truly interested in it, from the 
least to tile greatest, shall have divine illumination. 
They shall not teach every man his neighbour, and twry 
man his brother, saying. Know the Lord; for all shall 
know me, from the least to the greatest. It is true that 
spiritual blessings come by hearing, buUonly as God 
in his sovereign love gives the increase. It is true 
that there are diifereut degrees ot knowlwlge, and that 
due means must be used to increase our knowledge, 
(1 John n. 21.) ; yet it is perfectly clear that Christ- 
ians in general have a teaching beyond and superior to 
man’s teaching ; seeing St. John says to all. Ye need 
not that any man teach you : but, us the same anointvig 
teacheth you of all things, and is truth and is no lie, 
and even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in him, 
1 John ii. 27. 
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Nothing can be more important than such promises. 
Amidst the countless variety of opinions, formed (*veii 
by those who study the sacred records, amidst the 
multitude of religions controversies of 4‘very kind, 
amidst the bustle and distractions of the various occu- 
pations of life, ])reS^iing on our immediate attention 
for our necessary maintenance, or for our continual 
welfare, O how gr(*at the necessity of an infallible 
Teacher ! 

\'es ; urge the Romanists : and such a teacher we 
present you in our church ; a human, yet an abiding 
and an infallible guide*. Alas ! nil pretences to a 
human guide of this character are <lis proved, not only 
as God has never pnunised such a h^aclier, but as those 
by whom the claim has been adranced, whether they 
be popes or councils, have maintained and promulgated 
perfectly opposite opinions. Kven teachers rendered 
infallible under a <livine ins[)iratioi), and generally 
allowed to be such, could not wholly prevent different 
opinions respecting important truths. 'W'e see this 
in the Apostolic age. The apostl(‘s were living, they 
were the authors of the Christian books, they wctc 
divinely inspired, yet even in their day there was 
a Diotrephc'jy there were evil ?nrn and seducers^ 
there were many Jafse teachers. There was no want 
of light and evidence as to truth, but tlio want of a 
sanctified heart to receive it; so that, e\(*n apostolic 
authority could not prevent heri,*sy. If tlicij could 
not, how vain must lie the hopes of uninspired teach- 
ers, whose pretences to infallibility are nuidered 
perfectly nugatory by the interminable disputes wliere 
it is lodged. 

The actual state of man sufficiently accounts for 
this tendency to different opinions. Man is a fallen 
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crcxiture, with many sinful dispositions, full of pride 
and vanity, seeking’ distinction and self-elevation, 
Christianity meets and opposes every sin. While men’s 
deeds are evil, they will try iu all ways to change 
a standard which thwarts every corruption ; or to 
make that very standard a meiJIis of earthly and 
individual glory. These things necessarily produce 
great difTerences, and show the need and importance 
of a teaching beyond man’s, which shall change the 
inner man, renew tlie heart, and dispose our minds to 
attend to, and duly receive and comprehend, spiritual 
and eternal things. 

llesides tht,‘ corruption of the heart, let it never be 
forgotten that tliere is a malignant sjjirit ivho ivorkcth 
in the childrai of disobedience* lie is the great 
Dcceivtr. IJe first led Eve into fatal error, and 
the Apostolic caution is of great importance, I 
feavy lest by any mcanSy as the serpent bep^uiled Eve 
through his sidHilly, so your minds should be corrupted 
from the simplicity which is in Christ* 

Tile ebstiuetiou of the whole human race into two 
classes, the righteous and the wicked, illustrates this 
subject. Dr. Buelianan, preaebing at Cambridge, 
and speaking of the ])rei?ent as an era of fight, which 
he proves by the efforts now making to spread the 
gospel, says, ‘ It is of vast consequence to the purity 
and perpetuity of our ehiireh, that those students 
who are preparing to enter it, should have just views 
on this subject. There is one fact which ought 
frequently to be illustrated to them, as being the 
foundation on which they are to form a judgment on 
this and other parts ol the divine ilispeiisatioii. It is 
the following ; — 

‘ It is an undoubted truth, constantly asserted by 
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scripture, and demonstrated bjr experience, that there 
have ever ])een tv>o descriptions of persons in the 
Church. They arc deiioniinateil by our Saviour, 
the children of light nnd the children of this world ; 
and airslin, the children of the nicked one and the 
children of the kingdom. Matt. xiii. 38. These dif- 
ferent terms originate entirely from our receiving 
that illumination which Ciod, who cannot lie, has 
promised to give tlieni that ask him. For if a man 
supplicate the Father of Lights for his good and per- 
fect gift, vitli a liuinbh* and believing spirit, he will 
soon be sensible of tin* etfect on his own mind. — 
Another consec|uence will be this ; he will learn, for 
the tirsi timt*, what is meant by the reproach of the 
world.’ — Sermons, p. 57. 

Here then is the; true and the only infallible Teacher, 
the Holy Spirit, w ho guides into all truth. Forever 
blessed be Hod, that he ha> promised such a Teacher, 
and given us tlie clu'ering, condoling, .and diLightful 
hope that he will instruct us. 

The intinite goodness of God in vouchsjiting such 
a teacher, will be* the more clearly seen when we 
remember that spiritual blindness is not merely a 
misfortune;' it is a fault; it is seriously criminal. 
It is not owing to want of ability, for the most wise 
of this world are often spiritually foolish. It is not 
cfwing to want of instruction, for such as Judas 
had the best instruction ; but it is the perverseness 
of the heart, rejecting the divinely revealed descrip- 
tion of the infinitely glorious God, hating his holy 
character, and preferring, from the love of sin, its 
own carnal conceptions and principles. Spiritual 
blindness alleges, as an excust* for our sin, tlu* fact, 
that we have no disposition to love God, when it is 
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in truth the extreme aggravation of our sin: Not 
love him who is infinitely amiable and^ lovely I how 
criminal the heart which is destitute of this love ! 
how yet more criminal he who juiptifies himself in sin, 
from the want of such love ! Yet this is our state by 
nature. And towards such hostife minds, God has 
shewn the richest mercy ; he commendcth his love 
towards uSy in that tvhile tve uere yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. 

This divine teaching is quite <lisrinct from, and 
superior to, a knowledge of the doctrines and system 
of Christianity. Sjhritiial ignorance is very consist- 
ent with doctrinal knowledge, Satan has doctrinal 
knowledge, but he has no true apprehension of the 
divine glory, no relish for the <livine beauty. He 
hates that which is good, because his own works 
arc evil. W e want an internal, spiritual sense, the 
gift of Ciod, to discover to us the excellence of the 
divine nature. 

Mr. Law puts this in a strong light when he 
remarks : ‘ The empty letter-learned knowledge which 
the natural man can as easily have of the sacred 
scriptures and religious matters, as of any other books 
or human affairs, b(.’ing taken for divine ivuow ledge, 
has spread such darkness aiul delusion all over 
Christendom, as may be reckoned no less than a 
general apostacy from the gospel state of divine 
Illumination. The best ability of the natural man 
can go no farther than talk, and notions and opinions 
about scripture words and facts : on these he may be 
a great critic, an acute logician, a pow erful orator, and 
know every thing of the scripture except the spirit 
and the truth.’ A man is not therefore the better 
able to receive and comprehend the great essential 



truths of Cliristianity in their rt^l influence, because 
he is a grt^at critic, or a "leat scliolar. No illiterate 
man has farther v\andered from the truth than have 
some ^Teat scholars. f Divine illumination gives us to 
know truth in its holy influence, and in its real 
experience and enjviymeiit. 

Witsiiis ha})pily distinguishes the acciuisilions of 
human intellect, and those arising from divine teach- 
ing : showing the intiuite superiority of tlu* latter, 
he says, ‘One who is a scholar of this heavenly 
academy, not only knows and believer, luit has a 
sensible perception of what is remisMon of sins, and 
the privilege of adoption, and familiar communion 
with God, and the grac'e of the Spirit inhabiting 
the breast, .and tlu love of (lod pouri-d out in the 
heart, and the hidden manna, and tin* swiet love 
of Christ, and the c,‘arnt*st and pledge of perfect 
felicity.’! 


! Soc Witsius (Ic viro Tlicolc^io. ‘ In hpnituali uc ccltsti 
Acadumia in^titnlu^ Thrulo^ns, non moclo '^i-miinas rornin Diviiii- 
arum idi,as in nu-ntc sna formal c discit sect ct ipsis illis rebus 
Divinis, iiaLshioubi:! "aiif tln.’.>auru, cloiiatur. Non enini tanquain 
mcra verba 1 1 lU’da (omriicnla ; non \( lut \ana soiimia, \el mania 
phanta-'.marA a .spiiilu doctorc re(Maj.'i('ntanlur sed tancpiarn solidie 
et pernnintnU s, ita loiiui licial, reium substantia.*, in aniinuin 
vere e.i^ (o'^oifi i Lriti in, inlruducuntur, ornnibns([iie aii'cctibus, 
ac toto cordis nisn lecipiiintiir. Non novit dUMta\at, non credit 
solum, sed et sentit (inaiido(piL* ccclestis hujiis academiai alumnus, 
quid sit renns'sio [k ccutonun, ct piivilcgium adojitionis, etfamiliare 
Dei cnrnmeicium, et Spintus pcctori inhabitant is gratia ct amor 
Dciefluius in cor, et manna abscondituni, ct suavissirni Jesuoscula, 
>arrhal)o dcnicpie et pij^nus consummatsc felicitatis.* 

The following remarks of Bishop Hall (<iuotcd by Knox, Sect. I. 
of his Christian Philosophy) confirm and illustrate this statement. 
* There is not so much need of h*ariimg as of grace, to apprehend 
those things which concern our cvcrla'ting peace ; neillier is it 
our brain that must be set to work, but our hearts. However 
excellent tlic use of scholarsliip in all the sacred employments 
of divinity, yet in the main act, which imports salvation, skill 
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We depreciate not talent and genius, and human 
industry, and learning, and ac(?urate, elaborate and 
comprehensive human knowledge. These have their 
office, and under divine grace l^ey are of eminent and 
extensive use in the fullilment of that office ; but let 
them not usurp a prerogative wlftch is not theirs, that 
of obtaining for, or communicating to the soul, the 
spiritual jmlgment and experience by which we dis- 
cern the things of tlie Spirit of God, Here, ht; that 
is spiritual judgeth all things^ yet he himself is judged 
of' no wan, (1 Cor. ki. 15.) 

It is not suffi(‘ient to object, ‘ the most acute 
reasoning has been urged in depreciation of reason ; 
the advocate of special inspiration declaims against 
tile [iresumption of human reasoning : ’ that may be 
perfectly true, and yet reason be wholly incompetent 
fully to discern spiriuuil things. Nay, let us take 
care lest we object to the blessed apostle, who exer- 
cised the highest powers of reasoning in his Epistles ; 
and yet asserts. If any man among you seemeth to be 
wise in this u'orld, let him become a fool that he may be 
wise. The teaching of the Holy Spirit does not take 
awa}’ or weaken our reasoning powers; it rather im- 

must give place to affection. Happy is the scnil that i<; possessed 
of Christ, how poor soever in all inferior emlovvments. Ye arc 
wide, O ye great wits, wliilc ye spend yonrsolves in curious 
questions and learned extravagances. Ye shall find one touch 
of Christ more worth to your souls than all vour deep and 
laborious disquisitions. In vain shall ye seek for this in your 
books, if you miss it in your bosoms. If you know all things, and 
cannot say, I know in whom I hare bvlieredy you have but 
knowledge enough to know yourselves completely miserable. The 
deep mysteries of godliness, which to the great clerks of this 
world are as a book clasped and sealed up, lie open before him 
(the pious and devout man) fair and legible, and while those book- 
men know whom they have hea.d of, he knows whom he has 
believed.* 


D 
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proves them to tlie utmost, but if puts them iu their 
proper place in due subordination to higher powers, 
hrhighig even/ thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ, The whole <|uestioii is, what do the scrip- 
tures testify ? 

Perhaps the grand,defect of most theological w riters 
is the not constantly adverting to the need of divine 
teacliing, to make us wise unto salvation ; and the 
great success of such spiritual and devotional treatises 
as have been a means of edifying the church through 
successive ages, has arisen i'roxix tlieir clearly and dis- 
tinctly bringing forward our dependence on divine 
grace. Such books as Augustine’s Confessions, and 
Thomas a Kempis, are eminently useful, simply on 
this ground. 

The mode of divine teaciuni; calls for atten- 
tion. There arc particulars on this point which, like 
the winds of the heavens, are beyond human inves- 
tigation (John iii. 8) ; but there are other particulars 
of great practical moment for our instruction and 
editi cation. 

God do<*.snot now teach by super-natural means ; as 
he taught the prophets and apostles, and enabled them 
to write the'hispired volume, lie does not ordinarily 
teach without ini man instruimiitality, and, specially 
He teaches through llis own word. The standard or 
criterion of this instruction, is the inspired volume. 
All claim to it, contrary to, or beyond the written 
word, and not under the sanction and regulation 
of that word, is a dangerous delusion. The Saviour 
is the great Mediator, by whom this blessing comes. 

The Father, through the mediation of Christ, com- 
municates, by the Spirit, this divine teaching to His 
children. The Holy Ghost is the main agent. The 



Divine Spirit enables ns to know the things that are 
freely given to us ol God (1 Cor. ii. 12). The Lord 
promises the Comforter^ which is the Hoh/ Chost, 
whom the Father will send in twj name^ he shall teach 
you all thhirs (John xiv. 26'). Of this St. John, 
speaking to Christians in genera^J says, The anointing 
which ye hare receired of him abideth in you, and ye 
need not that any man teach you. He dispels prejudices, 
lie preserves from dangerous error. He guides unto 
all necessary truth, He makes our study itself de- 
votional, humble, and practical. He removes the 
averseness of the affections, and He turns the will to 
God. He es])crially reveals to the inward man the 
grace and glory of the Saviour. Ood tcho com~ 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knotcledge 
of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ, 
(2 Cor. iv. 6.) 

Bishop Jewell well observes, ‘ As the scriptures 
were writt(*n by the Spirit of God, so must they be 
expounded by the same, for withouf the Spirit we have 
neither ears to hear, nor eyes to see. It is the Spirit 
that opens, and no man shuts : the same shuts, and no 
man opens. The same Spirit prepared ami opened the 
silk woman’s heart, that she should give ear to and 
consider the things that were spoken by Paul ; and in 
respect of the Sinrit, the prophet Isaiah says, “they 
shall be all taught of God,” * ^ 

So Luther, in a letter to Spalatinus, after recom- 
mending to his notice certain parts of the writings 
of Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine, exhorts him 
always to begin his studies with serious prayer ; for. 


' See Defence of Apology, p. 6y. 
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says he, ‘there is really no interpreter of the divine 
word but its own author.’ ^ 

Divine teaching is manifested and evidenced by 
three principal features — the discovery of our sinful- 
ness, the leading us to rest in Christ as our onlj^ 
righteousness before! God, and the victory over the 
temptations of our spiritual enemy. Our Lord dwells 
particularly on these operations of the Spirit. (John 
xvi, 7 — 15). 

I* The Holy Spirit alone shows us our sinful- 
ness. There is darkness spread over the human 
mind, it is encrusted with prejudices, it cannot dis- 
cover ihv sinfulness of sin, but iindiir divine teaching. 
The glory of the Divine Attrihnt(*s, the reason- 
ableness, purity, and beauty of the divine law, the 
obliquity of the human heart and the human conduct 
are never duly seen till this divine Illuminator shine 
in the heart. 

2. Divine teaching is farther evidenced by leading 
IS TO REST IN CHRIST AS OUR ONLY RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS BEFORE GOD. According to that ])romise, He 
shall convince the world of righteousness, because I go 
to my Father, Tlie Jews made a ruinous mistake 
here (Horn. '•X. 1 — 4). The gospel is the display of 
the rliviiic righteousness in our free justification by 
faith in Christ, Horn. i. 17 ; iu- -L 2(). Now men 
come to him for this blessing, under divine drawing 
and instruction. Krery man that hath heard (md 
learned of the Father comelh unto me (John vi. 45.) 
As by the teaching of the Spirit, we discover the glory 
of God in His attributes, the purity of liis law, and 
the sinfulness of man ; so it is also his gracious office 


* Milner, Vol. iv. 61G. 




to tfike of the things of Chrfst, and show them to us, 
(John xvi. 14) and thus we are brought, deeply sen- 
sible of our guilt and ruin, oiir^poverty and necessity, 
to the holy Saviour, gratefully and gladly to accept 
His free salvation. He discovers t|| ns the suitableness, 
the riches, and the glories of that salvation ; and hence 
He is called the spirit of wisdom and revelation in 
the, knowledge of him ; and our faith in Christ is 
ascribed to the same might p power that raised Christ 
from the dead, Eph. i. 17 — 20 . But without diviiK' 
assistance we shall, through our corruption, reji;ct 
Clirist and His salvation. Matt. xiii. II. John xii. 
37 , 40. 

3. Another evidence of illumination from above, 
ctlectuallysecures this doctrine from abuse — the victory 
OVER THE TEMPTATIONS OF OUR SPIRITUAL ENEMY. 
The Holy Chost delivers men from tlie power of sin 
and Satan. lie convinces them of judgment because 
the Prince of this world is judged, IL? makes them 
holy. He leads them in the paths of righteousness. 
A decisive evidence of divine illumination is love to 
the law of God, (see Psalm cxix. throughout) and 
obedience to the divine commands. Hernbi/ we know 
that we know him, if we keep his commands. He that 
suith, I know him and keepeth not his commandments is 
a liar, and the truth is not in him. All religious con- 
fidence, consistent with the habitual indulgence of 
unholy tempers, evil words, or a sinful life, is a mere 
pretence, directly opposed both to the very nature of 
the gospel, the whole current of scripture, and the 
immediate influence of the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit thus gives Christians an illumination far beyond 
mere head-knowledge ; the light is more clear and 
vivid, the enjoyment is more experimental, the sense 
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of personal interest is far Stronger, and the influence to 
practical obedience is far more efficacious. 

It is freely allowed, that there have been those who 
have greatly abused *^this doctrine, and madt; it an 
occasion of self-co^»,nplacency, contempt of others, 
and reproaches against them. They could not give 
a more striking evidence of their own want of that, 
in the fancied possession of which they boast. How 
discriminating are St. James’s words on this head ; 
after bidding the truly wise man to show out of a good 
conversation his ivorks with meekness of wisdom ; and 
after speaking of such wisdom as is earthly^ sensutd^ 
and devilish, he thus describes that which Clod gives-— 
the ivisdom that is from above is first pure, then peace- 
able, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of merey, and 
good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy. 

Tlie author has the more insisted on this subject 
from its having been much disregarded. A modern 
w’ritcr lias, in his lectures, rather depreciated than 
brought forwanl the assistance of the Spirit : at least, 
this appears to be the tendency of his comparison 
between the Romanist and the Knthusiast, and other 
obseryationsi^ We plead not for any supernatural 
apostolii; inspiration ; we plead not for any who claim 
infallibility, whether Papist or Protestant, but we do 
plead against the idea that reason and learning can 
of them^elves guide us to the full meaning of scrip- 
ture. We do plead against a mere general admission, 
that our endeavours are fruitless without the ordinary 
influence of the Holy Spirit, while the tendency of the 
observations is to show, that reason an<l learning are 
every thing. The teaching of the Holy Spirit is of 
main and vital importance, and should therefore be 
prominently urged, and not casually admitted. 
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The promises of this teaching belong to all the 
CHILDREN OF GOD. (Isa. liv. 13. Acts ii. 3y.) They 
are not confined to holy prophets and apostles ; they 
are not confined to the time of miracles and the first 
ages of the church ; they belong to all ages, and are 
a part of the new covenant, (Jer. xx'xi. 33, 34.) 
belonging to the church from* the first outpouring on 
the day of Pentecost, to the final consummation of all 
things. (.John xiv. iG.) Wherever any one conies to 
Jesus Christ, and relies on him, and thus lays hold 
of the new covenant, there is this divine teaching. The 
most iingifted and unlearned, the most guilty and the 
most polluted, may apply for, and, if they ask in the 
name of Jesus, shall receive, this teaching, and be 
enlightened and instructed. 

How delightful, then, that most encouraging declar- 
ation, If ye being eviU know how to give good gifts 
unto your children^ how much moie shall your heavenly 
Father give his holy Spirit to them that ask him. You 
can make out no reason why you should not go to the 
Saviour for this gift. All your unworthiness, your 
sins, your corruptions, your hard heart, your bac'kslid- 
ings, do but show your need of this resource. Just 
such sinners He came to save. 

Let us then <‘ast away all pride, and renounce all 
self-sufficiency. Lt,*t us remember Ills promises. 
Good and upright is the Lord^ therefore will he teach 
sinners in the way ; the meek will he guide in judgment, 
and the meek will he teach his way. Let us urge the 
earnest prayer. Shew me thy way^ 0 Lord; teach me 
thy paths, lead me in thy truth, and teach me : for thou 
art the God of my salvation ; and we shall ourselves be 
living witnesses of the fulfilment of his declaration to 
his church, All thy children shall be taught of me. 



And if we are seeking ami* have received this divine 
gift, let us ever remember the manifestation of the 
Spirit is e^ieeyi to evert/ man to proft wit ha/. The 
Holy Spirit imparts His gifts, not for onr self-exalta- 
tion, vain glory, or self-aggrandizement, but for the 
salvation of our souls, for the ediiieation of all around 
us, and the general good of our fellow-ereaturi*s. 
Just as God hath set the memlters evert/ one of them in 
the /)odt/ as it p/eases him — that t/te mem/wrs should 
/lave t/ie same rare one for another ; so the Holy Spirit 
divides His gifts to raeh individual believer, for tlie 
general good of the whole church. 

If divine teaching is so necessary, Praykr is the 
GREAT PREREQUISITE IN ALL OUR STUDIES. We 
need to have this urgiiitly enforced, as we suffer the 
greatest loss in our everlasting concerns by reading 
witliout prayer. M'e read much, w(; pray little. The 
best proficients have been those who have ])ra}ed in(»st. 
‘ l)r. Dodilridge used IVecpiently to observe, that h( 
never advanced well in human learning without prayer, 
and that he always made the most proficiency in his 
studies when he prayed with the greatest freijuency 
and fervour.’^ Lord Bacon’s ara|uiri nients were pre- 
ceded by prayer (see his prayer, chap. x). IMilton’s 
Paradise Lost was not written without prayer. His 
thoughts on planning it were these : ‘ Tliis is not 
to be attained but by devout prayer to the Eternal 
Spirit, tliat can enrich with all utterance and know- 
ledge, and sends out his seraphim with the hallowed 
fire of his altar, to touch and ])urify the lips of whom 
he pleases. To this must be added industrious ami 
select reading, strady observation and insight into all 
seemly and generous arts and affairs ; till which in 
some measure be compassed I refuse not to sustain this 
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expectation.’ Dr. Johnson infers, « From a promise 
like this, at once fervid, pious, and rational, might be 
cx[)e<;ted the Paradise Lost.’ In addition to these 
(examples, we have the highest authority, the infallible 
testimony of inspired writers. Ho^ earnest art* David’s 
prayers for divine teaching, through tlie 119 th Psalm. 
How distinctly the Apostle adds prayer to meditation, 
when he prays for Timothy, ConsiHer these thimrs, and 
the Lord gicc thee snider standing in all things. 

In fact all our knowledge of every kind should be 
made the subjt'ct of prayer, botli as to its attainmiMit 
and its application, or we have no security that it will 
not be ])erverted rather than improved, and draw the 
heart from God rather than draw it near to Him ; be 
used against Him rather than for him ; and puff up with 
pride rather than humble us in the deeper discovery 
of our ignoraiH!e, liut knowledge which is preceded 
by prayer for its ac((uisition and right applit ation, will 
be a nal blessing to ourselves and to others, will not 
di'aden but promote spiritual jiffections. 

PRAYER FOR DIVINE TEACHING. 

Father of [Rights, and God of all grace 1 Thou 
hast promised that Thou wilt gi\e wisdom to them 
that ask Thee. Feeling my own ignorance, I now ask 
of Thee to impart out of the fulness of Him in whom 
are hid all the treasure of wisdom, the gift of heavenly 
wisdom. 

1 live in a world full of error and full of sin ; and 
to whom can I look with any certainty but unto tliee, 
O Lord. Enlighten my understanding, purify my 
affections, and guard me from error. Let not the 
wicked delude me, and let not the mistakes even 
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of the rif^hteoiis lead me astray. I am as fallible 
and liable to error as others, leave me not therefore 
to myself, but enable me to adhere to Tliy word, and 
give me the abuiidaiK'b of thy Spirit to guide me into 
all truth and make me wise unto salvation, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES IN’ PARTICl LAR. 

The study of the scriptures is so essential a part 
of the work of tlie Christian student, that it reejuires 
distinct and primary consideration. Let us never 
forget in all our stmlies, that there is but one book 
of suprt'ine, and paramount, and incalculabU* value — 
THE WORD OF GOD — A.book to be constantly studied 
])y all ranks and all classes.* Tliis is admitted by 

^ The Reformers insisted much on the i;encrul reading of the 
Scriptures. Harding, the antagonist of Disliop Jewell, having 
brought varioJs objections against this general study as unneces- 
sary, inconvenient, unprolitable and dangerous, and if not that, 
still that the translations were unsound : Jewell replies, ‘These 
deep considerations were never devised, neither by Moses, nor by 
Christ, nor by the Apostles, nor by any ancient Fathers ; but are 
brought in now at last by them that have of long time deceived 
the world by ignorance, and yet labour by the same to deceive it 
still. Christ says, * IJe that docs ill, flics the trial of the light ; * 
and Mr. Harding’s own Amphilochius says, ‘ It is the natural 
provision of them that be wilfully deceived to convey out of sight 
all proofs and testimonies of the truth.* So the Philistines, the 
better to keep the Jews in thrall and in subjection, utterly bereaved 
them of all manner of weapon and artillery, and left them naked i 
and no doubt bare them in hand, as Mr. Harding docs now the 
people of God, that it was neither necessary nor convenient, nor 
profitable for them to have armour. Verily Chrysostom says, 
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Protestants ; but it is to be f^red that th6 admission 
lias hardly sufficient influence on any of our minds 
and practice. The best students have ag^ret^d in 
asserting that the Holy Sociptures claim the first 
attention. Melancthon, in his brief method of study- 
ing theology, recommends as? the first nupiisitt*, a 
familiarity with the text of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
in order to this, that they should be read daily both 
morning and evinirig. The testimonies of men of the 
greatest learning in their last moments afl’ord strong 
evidence of the importance of paying chief attention 
to the word of God. Notice those of Seldcii and 
Salmasius. Of Seldtm, Lord Clarendon says, ‘ He 
was of so stupendous a learning, that a man uould 
have thouglit he had never spent an hour but in 
reading and writing.’ When near the end of his days, 
he declared to Archbishop Usher, that ‘ though he had 
been laborious in his literary inquiries, and possessed 
a number of valuable manuscripts on all ancient 
subjects, yet he would rest the happiness of liis 
soul oil none of them except the Holy Scriptures.’ 
Salmasius was one of the most learned men, the 
monarch and the tyrant of literature. At the clo^e 
of his life he acknowledged that he liao^too much, and 
too earnestly engaged in literary pursuits, and greatly 
overlooked those objects in which true and solid 

* It is more necessary, more convenient, and more profitable tor 
the lay people to read God’s word, than for monks, priests, or t\ny 
others, thus he writes, ‘This it is, that, as it were with a 
pestilence, infects all things, that ye think that the reading of the 
Scriptures pertains only unto monks ; whereas it is much more 
necessary for you than for them. It is more wickedness to think 
God s law is superfiuous, than if ye should never read it, for the<ie 
be words that no doubt came from the study of the devil,* Thus 
much therefore we learn here by Chrysostom, that Mr. Harding’s 
profound considerations come from the study and closet of the 



happiness consists, He said, ‘ Oh, I have lost a world 
of time ; time, that most ]>recious thing in the world ! 
Had I but one year more, it should be spent in studying 
David’s Psalms, and PiiMps Epistles.’ 

When COMMENCING the study of divine truth, 
amid all the jarring o|}inion8 of human authors, it is 
of inexpressible moment to begin with studying the 
pure w^ord of God, and to go regularly through th** 
whole of that word, before we prepossess our minds 
with human opinions: — while continuing tlie study 
of divine truth, it is also of vast moment constantly 
to keep up the daily reading of considerabh* portiofts 
of the pure word of God, an<l so to keep scriptural 
truth, as it has been observed, continually revolving 
in the mind. It will be the only ellective ]»reservative 
against the taint and deterioration which the mind 
might otherwise recei\e from reading human authors : 
— and when closing our studies, and approaching the 
borders of another world, O how important to /ci the 
word of Christ dwell in us richly, and to become fnore 
familiar with the spirit of those blessed servants of (lod, 
with whom we ho[M* to abide through eternity. 

l^rofes^or Campbell, in his Treatise on Systematic 
Theology, has* insisted much, and in the author’s 
opinion very forcibly, on the importance of pursuing 
this plan, and that previous to reading any work on 
tli(* c'videnees, any commentaries, or any doctrinal 
books. He says, ‘ Devoutly study the scriptures 
themselves, if you would understand their doctine in 
singleness of heart. The only assistaiu'c which I would 
recommend, are those in which then? can be n(» 
tendency to warp your judgment : It is tlie serious 
and freejuent reading c)f the Divine Oracle's, accom- 
panied with fervent prayer ; it is the comparing 
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of scripture with scripture ; it is the diligent study 
of the languages in which they arc written ; it is the 
knowledge of those histories and antiquities to which 
they allude. These indeed will rfot tell you what you 
are to judge of every passage, and so much tlic better. 
God has given you judgment, ancl requires you to 
exi?rcise it. And wht/ even of t/ourselves Jndijre ye not 
whal is riyht.^ He states afU'rwards how much may 
be done on this plan with the Bible in the original 
languages, and a concordance. 

In fact, we are entirely iiu ompetent to determine 
what is God’s truth, till we have diligently searched 
his word. We may, as it has been forcibly expressed, 

' merely * rise to the inheritance of the false opinions 
of others.’ Th(‘ conclusion to which President Ed- 
■ wards came, is the result of real experience — I find it 
would be very much to my advantage to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the scriptures. When 1 am reading 
doctrinal books, or books of controversy, 1 can proceed 
with abundantly more confidence, and can see upon 
what foundation I stand.^ 

Our time for being enriched with divine knowledge 
is also very limited. Suppose a man were to be 
introduced into the bank, and he were told, you arc to 
be here but half an hour, there is such a place filled 
with gold, and such with silver, and such with copper, 
and vou may take aw'av from i*ach as maiiv bairs as 
you please; we all know that he would go to that 
place where the gold was. The precious gold of truth 
is (contained in the Holy Scriptures, and our main 
study should be to get, and then dilfusc, as much as 
possible of this gold. Other books may be studied as 
helpful to this end, or to the right fulfilling of oui 
respective stations : but the studies of a Christian, 
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and especially of a Christian minister, ought to be 
appropriate. It is a shame to any man, but especially 
to him, to know little of that book which is the 
foundation of his religion and of the highest of huinan 
hopes and joys — to be a great classic, a first- rate 
philosopher, a skilful physician, an experienced 
chemist, or geologist, and an ignorant divine, or 
Christian — what a just ground of reproach 1 ^ Even 
a high degree of critical knowledge of the Scriptures 
ih a poor and little thing, compared with a sound 
judgment, a comprehensive view, and a practical 
understanding, and experience of the doctrines and 
privileges, and the duties of the word of God. It 
is especially the office of ministers to he might i/ in 
the Scriptures ; and this is the only coTiiniendation 
of eloquence in a Christian minister which we have 
in the word of God. 

‘ The capital error,’ says Burnet in the conclusion 
to the history of his own times, ‘ the capital error in 
men’s preparing themselves for that function, is that 
they study books more than themstjlves, and that they 
read Divinity more in othc*r books than in the Scrip- 
tures.’ It is one important error in our studies ; but 
we need besides, and most of all, the tcacliing of the 

^ Perhaps objections may arise in the mind aj^ainst the study 
of the liible, that the book is so common, that it is of little 
importance to know it; a knowledge of it will come as a matter 
of cour.'.e ; all can read it ut any time, lint the coinmotmess of a 
blessing is not a sign of its being of little value, else tlie air we 
breathe, the water we drink, the light we enjoy, would be little 
blessings. Nor will a valuable knowledge of it be attained without 
much patient and constant study : and is there not justly attached, 
from its being common and universally diflused, a sjiecial oppio- 
brium to any remarkable ignorance of it ? liishop Burnet com- 
plains of candidates for the ministry in his day : * The easiest part 

of knowledge is that to which they arc the greatest strangers, 
1 mean the plainest parts of the Scriptures/ 
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blessed Spirit to prepare us to be able ministers of the 
new covenant. 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

It is the testimony of Erasmus, (one very competent 
to give such a testimony) ‘ There is no man but may 
be a Divine, for which notliing^is requisite, but to 
know what Jesus Christ has taught, and to practise 
it ; and all that is necessary for learning it, is to read 
the Gospel. Men often repent that they have s})ent 
too much time in reading the works of men : But 
happy is that man who is surpris(‘d by death, while he 
is meditating on the Holy Scriptures. Let us, then, 
have a mighty ardour for this divine book. Let us 
honour it ; let us turn it ovcnr every moment ; let us 
die while we are reading it ; let us be changed into it, 
seeing studies do form the inanmTs of men.’ ^ 

Looking at the history of the Church, we find 
fluctuations in the course of divinity, and considerable 
variations in the publicly ac'knowledged standards : 
if we build then, on the authority of man, even as 
embodied in public creeds and confessions of the 
purest churches, we anchor our hopes on that which 
will not hold linn in the tempest. Let us rest on the 
unchanging word of God, No other faith is a divine 
faith. 

Admitting as the author fully does, the value, in many 
important respects, of creeds and confessions: yet, 
with the exception of presumption, and rash and hasty 
judgment, there is hardly a more dangerous snare than 
that of building our faitli on mere human authority. 
If we dare not hold an opinion but as it is sustained by 
human names or classes of society, our faith is not 
divine faith, resting on God’s word. Our mind should 


' See his Method of studying true Divinity. 
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be inclepenilent of evory thing except the word of God, 
and what that word sanctions. There is immense 
temptation to join particular classes of men, in order 
to be thus bulwarkitl, and defended, and supported, 
amid the coullict of opinions in the world, but we want 
that which will stand in the hour of death, when we 
enter alone into the eternal world, and in the day 
of judgment when we giveac‘connt singly to our great 
Judge : and, if we aim at this, we liave what will give 
deeisi(ni and firmness to our minds in this world. 
If whi n doubts and difficulties arise, and we are in 
suspense of judgment, we were to' read a porti(»n of the 
scriptures, it would most probably give light to the sub- 
ject that could not be accpiired from other sources. The 
danger of taking sentiments on trust, merely of human 
autliority, has always extensively prevailed : l)t‘eause 
A ugnstine, l^uther, or Cranmer in older days, or Scott, 
or Milner iri modern times, have said so, ther(‘fore 
Christians repose upon it. This is giving a kind of 
inspired autliority to men. Let not our faith be in 
teachiM's, but in (iod’s word. 

Hildersliani, iu an address before his Kx position 
of John, wisely thus iliscriminates as to the use of 
human authors — ‘ When scholars ruriii^i thi*mselves 
with store of other wrih'rs, hesides the scriptures, and 
being little conversant in the scriptures, draw the 
scriptures to the aiitliors whom they most afiect, and 
not tlieir authors to th(! scriptures ; their divinity proves 
but humanity, and tlieir ministry speaks to the brain, 
})ut not to the eoriseiencc of the hearer. But he that 
digs all the treasures of liis knowledge and the ground 
of religion out of th<* scriptures, and makes use of other 
authors, not for ostentation of himself, nor for the 
ground of his faith, nor for the principal ornament 
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of his ministry, but for the bettcr'^searching out of the 
deep wisdom of the scriptures, inch an one believes 
wliat he teaches, not by a human credulity from his 
author, but by a divine faitli ft-om the word, and 
because he believes, therefore he speaks, and s])eaking 
from faith in his own heart, he s‘J)eaks much mon^ 
powerfully to the begetting and strengthening of faith 
in the hearer.’ 

How great then is the folly of those, who rather 
than take pains to study divine truth, \vi 11 implicitly, 
and at all adventures, believe what the society ot 
(Christians, in which they have been born or educated, 
lia\c truly or falsely delivered. ‘ They who would 
not believe a proposition in statistics,’ about a mere 
point without investigation ; * yet,’ says Boyle, ‘ take 
lip the articles of faiih concerning matters of great 
and everlasting consequence, on the authority of men 
fallible as themselves, when satisfaction may be had 
without them from the infallible word of God.’ But 
we must also watch against the opposite snare of pre- 
sumption and self-wisdom, and form our judgment 
of existing systems not hastily and rashly, not pos- 
itively and harshly, as if all wisdom centeri‘d in onr- 
stdves, but modestly and patiently, kindiV', slowly, 
and humbly, as Cranmer, Ridley, Mehiuethon, and 
even Luther did. 

Nothing is infallible truth but what is revealed and 
declared in the divine word ; and this truth is there 
declared generally in a more interesting, obvious, and 
plain w^ay, than in any merely human productions. 
We do not undervalue other books. We are very 
far from being disposed to say of them as the bar- 
barian Sultan Omar said of the famous Alexandrian 
Library — < If these writings of the Greeks «}jree witli 
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the Koran, they are useless, and need not be preserved ; 
if they disagree, tliey are pernicious, ami must be 
destroyed.’ Other books have their nsi‘, and are 
valuable in tlicir pbice; but let us fust take the lioly 
scriptures, to give us just views and iiupressious. 

The importance of a supreme regard to the 
as it respects a right judgment in controverted points, 
is strongly shown by Chillingwortii — ‘ 1, for my part, 
after a long, and, as I verily believe and ho[)e, impar- 
tial search of the true way to eternal happiness, do 
profess plainly tiiat I cannot find any rest for the sole 
of my foot, but on this rock only. I see plainly and 
with my own eyes that there are [lopis against popes, 
councils against councils some fathers against 
others, the same fathers against theinselvc s ; a consent 
of fatliers of one age ay:ainst the consent of fathers 
of another; the church of one age against the church 
of another. Traditi\e interpretations of scripture 
are pretemlcd, but there are none to be found. No 
tradition of scripture can derive itself from tin* foun- 
tain, but may be plainly proved either to have bei'n 


^ Tlie expressions of 8t. Gregory Nazianzcn, in the foiyth 
century, th ugh tinged with acrimony aiul disappointed feeling, 
strongly show liow councils may he abused. He sa\s, writing to 
Procopins to excuse his attendance at a synod at Constantinople, 
‘ To Icll you plainly, I arn determined to lly all conventions of 
Bishotis ; for 1 never yet saw a council that enderl happily. Instead 
of lessening, they invariably augment the mischief. 'I'hc passion 
for victory, and the lust of pow'cr, (3'ou will perhaps think my 
freedom intolerable) are not to be described in words. One present 
as a judge will much more readily catch the infection from others, 
than be able to restrain it in them. For this reason 1 must con- 
clude that the only security of one’s peace and virtue is retirenient.* 
Yet if all men had acted on this principle, wc should have lost the 
truth. Paul and Barnabas preserved the jmrity of the church by 
their firmness at the first council, (Acts xv. 2 .) Paul withstood 
Peter in another assembly, and so maintained the simplicity of tlic 
gospel. (Gal. ii. 14.) 
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brought in, in such an age after ^rist, or that in such 
an age it was not. In a word^there is no sufficient 
certainty but of scripture only > for any considerate 
man to build upon.’ It has \>ceii observed, long 
since, that the conscience can never tind sure footing, 
till it comes to the scripture. CBrysostom says, ‘ if 
any thing be spoken without scripture, the knowledge 
of the hearer halts.’ llis meaning is, that the judg- 
ment is never firm, till scripture has resolved it. St. 
Augustine says, ‘ It is of no forcij to tell the people, 
This I say, and this such an oiuj says ; it is only 
Thus sailh the Lord that strikes the strokes and does 
either convince or convert the hearer’s conscience .... 

I would not have you ibllow iny authority as though 
you should think yourself bound to believe what I 
say, because I say it.’ ^ 

' As there are those who pretend to build on anti([uity, and yet 
endeavour to restrain the circulation of the scriptures, it may be 
well to add one or two more quotations from the Fathers on this 
point. Augustine, on the 8th Psalm, says ‘ God has bowed down 
the scriptures and suited them to the cai)acities of babes and 
sucklings.* Cyprian, in a letter to Pompey, says, ‘ It is easy both 
to displace error and disco veiitruth, for if we advert to the head 
and origin of divine tradition, error will cease.* The context 
8||Ows that he alludes to the holy scriptures. He then compares 
the failure of truth, to a copious and abundant coSduit of water 
which had refreshed a wdiole country, ceasing to convey the 
fertilizing stream ; in which case men will naturally go to the 
fountain head. Thcodoret has recorded this noble declaration 
of Constantine before the Niccne Council, held in 325 — * The 
Evangelical and Apostolical books, and also the Oracles of the 
ancient Prophets, plainly instruct us in the Divine mind ; there- 
fore, laying aside all hostile disagi cement, let us take the ex- 
planation of questions from the sayings of the divine Spirit.* 
Gregory the great in one of his Letters, says, ‘ As the word of 
God contains in it mysteries capable of exercising the most pene- 
trating wit, so docs it also afford plain and manifest truths, fit 
for the nourishment of the simple and less knowing. On the 
surface there is milk for children, and within its secret recesses 
there is matter of admiration and wonder for the most delicate.* 
He says in another place, ‘the scripture is incomparably bc>ond 
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A similar and impressive testimony is given by our 
own country to the^ excellence of the Bible, when 
on presenting it to our monarch at the coronation, 
the archbishop says to him, ‘ Our gracious king ! we 
present unto your majesty this book — the most valuable 
thing that this world atfordeth. Here is wisdom, This 
is the royal law. These are tiie lively oracles of God. 
Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the 
words of this book ; that kee]) and do the things 
contained in it ; for tlu‘se are the words of eternal life, 
able to make you wise and happy in this world, nay, 
wise unto salvation, and so happy for evermore, througli 
faith whi(*h is in Christ Jesus ; to whom be glory for 
evermore. Anu‘n.’ 

All things relating to religion may be resolved into 
these two great <jUestions, — Is the BibU^ the word of 
God ? \\'hat does the J>ible teach ? To 1 h‘ able to 
answer the first satisfactorily is a great and important 
duty. Tlic serijitures must be read, the evidences 
must be vv< iglie(J, and light must be soiigbt froiii 
above, tliat the mind may eome to a clear and decided 
conviction. To answer the strond, the scriptures also 
must first be diligently sought, and cavils must n#t 
be admittccl ; it being proved to be the word of God, 
su]>mission of mind to its as<*ertained truth, even 
when^ we cannot harmonize it or its dillen nt parts, is 
as great a duty as diligent inquiry, to ascertain what 
these truths are. Men of an iididel spirit have scru- 
tinized and sifted the Bihle with as little reverence as 

all other writing, in that it proclaims nothing hut tiuths/ — Tho’se 
who wish to see some testimonies of the Fatijers on this subject, 
will find some in Tsher’s valuable work, * An Answer to a Jesuit,* 
pp. 2.'3 — 27, 4th edition. In his * Historia Dogrnatica,’ published 
by Wharton, there is a still more extended series of f|uotations, 
from authors down to 1 fiOO. 
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if it were ii mere human classic.^ But, while in all 
other books, we have to exercise fcur judg'nient as to 
what is right and what is wrong/and are bound to 
levive the wrong : there is a vaV diffen?nce in the 
Bible. It is (iod’s word, and lave by that book 
to c-orrect every other iuipressic 

All sentiments on rt*ligion that are not founded on 
the word of God and drawn from it, however they may 
pretend to bring us to a state ot purity and holiness, 
are in reality vain. The Lord knowUh the ihoui^hts 
of the. ?r/.vc, that 'thet/ are vatu. 1 ('or. iii. ‘ The 
word of (Christ, says Bradf<»rd, ‘ and not learned men, 
is the lantern to lighten our steps. Ijcarned men are to 
be listened unto and followed according to God’s law. 
Learning, if it be not according to the light of God’s 
word is poison, and leaine.l men most pt rnieious,’ 

For it must not be forgotten, in estimating the 
importance of a supreme regard to the word of God, 
that the chief false and corrupt systems that have 
troubled the ehureh, have arisen from nog lee t of tliis 
blessed book ; this is evidently and eminently the case 
in the two grand uutichristiau systems of Popery and 
Mahomedanism. All revivals in religion have also 
been connected with a marked and parumou’*t regartl 
to the divine word. 

Jewell, showing how Popery had been overthrown 
in the days of the Relormation, says, ‘ This is tlu- 
force of Ciod’s word ; this is the power of tlie gos|H*l ; 
these be the weapons by which was overthrow n every 
fortification which is raised against the knowledge 
of God. This doctrine should be i)rcached through 
the whole world in despite of them all.’ * 

‘ See Bishop Jewell’s I.etter to Scipio in Paul’s llistorv of the 
Council of Tient, p. 7!?0. 
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We ‘‘hall not motives to a constant study of the 
pure word of God,; if we remember that it is the 
ONLY BOOK havind divine authority — beinj^ a pure 
fountain of truth, — 'laving a special promise of sancti- 
fying blessings connected with its devout perusal — 
and alone deciding, religious controversies. It is the 
ONLY BOOK that we are coniinanded ef God to read — 
tiiat the whole church reads and lovt‘s — tliat prcpart‘s 
Us for heaven — and that will endun for c\er. In all 
other books, there is a human mixture, and there is 
therefore error ; but the Bilile is the word n<' God, as 
opposed to the woul of man, and is not only without 
error, but the source and guar<l t»f all s.iviug truth. 
It is therefore that pecidiar and special instrument by 
which the Holy Spirit works m the salvation of man. 
Human books and statements arc only bh sscd as they 
contain, enforce, and illustrate Bible truths. 

Supremely venerate the written word. It is refolded 
of the Ix'hned Martyii, that ‘ so deep was his vein la- 
tion for the word of (iod, that when a suspicion ai' sc 
in his mind, that any other book which he was.sindying 
was about to gain an undue inl1u(*ncc over Ins aHc«‘tions, 
he instantly laid it aside; nor would lu.* rc umc it, till 
he had f'lt and realized the ])aramoi nt excellence 
of the Divine Oracles; he c<»nld not rest satisfied 
till he felt again the infinitely superior worth of the 
scriptnre.s.’ 

Read the Bible then first, read it in the middle of 
other studit.s, read it last of all.^ Tliere ought to be 


* Dndwdl gives the following sensible rcniaik on the use of tlie 
]iible as a coinnion-j)laeo book. * It would certainly be very 
becoming, and very beneficial too, for a ])rofcsscd divine to make 
the Bible bis common-place book for all Ids other studies. It 
would be at once an assLstance to his nicmury, because the ncccs- 
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no part of the Scriptures to whicli^^ou have been ion^- 
a strano-cr. The whole should bl read through again 
and again, Let it be your daily, l-onstant, and never- 
failing companion and guide. iLet its truths be 
continually rexolving in your mind. Look upward 
for the teaching of the Holy Spirit.^No ("ommentator 
teaches as He tt^aches. He giaeth icisdom and that 
Hhvralhj^ and npbraideth not. In this book, under his 
teaching, you may place unreserved confidence, you 
will liiid sweet repcise, holy atVei'tions, aiid perfect 
security. The llible iicva r sh inned the strictest in- 
ve>tigation, it ever courted the fnlh>t light, anil repaid 
the most devout md constant pi rusal. The more it is 
studied, and searclicd, and yielded to, as the regulator 
of the heart, and tiie guide of the life, the more it w ill 
be valued and made beneficial to us. J5ut search with 
^ humility. ‘ The scriptures are iiupeiietnible to the 
lid, low in appearance, sublime in operation, and 
‘ ’I (1 with mysteries.’ Desire to be made hoi}’. It 
;i l( iip+'tion in searching the scriptures to seek 
r tlicr knowledge than holiness — to obtain skill to 
know and teac-h rather than grace to obc} . W ho also 
has not f ’t the danger of impatience and love of no- 
5* >elty ? They are ^ast remarks of a Roman •Catholic 


hur> practice o*” liis proicssioii must imprint this more iipmi him 
than any thing else : and it would exercise his judgment more 
than any other arts of coinmon-placing, because it would lix him 
on a design, and by that means imprint things on his memory by 
their usctulness, which is the most bcnclicial and improving sort 
of memory.* See his Lettters of Advice, p. 239 . — xVrchbishop 
Drummond, in his Letter on Theological studv, gives similar 
adviee— directing the friend to whom he wrote, ‘to mark down 
opposite each passage (in a 4to Bible) such ‘ explanations as vou 
meet with in dillcrent authors, as you go on, which you may 
think worth notice. This in time will be of great service to ^ou^ 
full knowledge of the scriptures, which in the end vou will’ find 
best worth knowing of all books.* 
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writer : ‘ The most prclinary obstacles to our progress 
in the study of the icriptures are curiosity and eager- 
ness, The inipatieii !e of knowing still more, hurries 
us on, and the love of the truth is li*ss the spring 
of our vivacity, than that of novelty. A slow and silent 
study of a single sentojtice of the scriptures, like a 
lieuveuly dew, would sink deep into our minds, and 
refresh them ; whereas haste and prci i]>itation, like an 
impetuous rain, which runs off almost as fast as it 
falls, haves us as unimproved, after reading whole* 
books, as we were before.’ 

It is trin* that tliere are many beautiful flowers and 
valuable productions on the very surface of the scrip- 
tures ; but there are hidden mines of wealth, and we 
must not, by indolenct* and indifienniec, lose those 
sj)i ritual riches which we might acepnre by patient 
research. 

The author having at large, in another work (the 
Scripture Help,) state<l his views on the; iinportan<‘«' 
of studying the scriptures, and on tlie mode of scarciting 
them, he would here forbuir farther nanarks on tins 
subject, except as connected with the study of the 
original scriptures. 

Christhiu Students would find many advantages 
in being w'ell acquainted with the* Hmukew Scrip- 
tures, liishop Horsley says, ‘ Tlu* knowledge of 
Hebrew is an essential acconiplisbment of a divine.’ 
Ministers especially should not be ignorant of the 
original language which conveys a large part of their 
commission. Can any translation conve^y the whole 
spirit aii<l stre*iigth of the author into a foreign tongue ? 
Have not many eminently useful Christians spoken 
highly of the benefit of this knowledge ? 

Melancthon, speaking modestly of his own attain- 
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merits in Latin» Greek, and Hjftrew, says, he prefers 
the little knowledge which he \iad attained to all the 
kingdoms of the world, and /all their riches. He 
exhorts all youth diligently to» pursue the study of 
the Hebrew. Luther, in a similar manner, earnestly 
presses the study of the Hebrew#; and says that he 
would not be without his little knowledge, which he 
had found so useful against his enemies the Papists, 
for iiiBnite thousands of gold. Gerhard says, ‘It is 
miserable to see with the eye of others, and especially 
for him who is appointed the eye of others,’^ 

It was the (!Ustom in the reformed Churches abroad 
to propose to the theologiral candidate, on his 
t'xamination, to read and interpret the first chapter 
which presented itself, on opening the Bible, in either 
Testament. 

Dr. Buchanan’s remarks on this subject, in his 
sermons preached at Cambridge before the University, 
are worthy of deep attention. He says, ‘ It may be 
received as an axiom, that a knowledge of Hebrew 
learning among the great body of the clergy is the 
mark of a flourishing Church; that is, of a church 
which is ardent in inaiiitaining the true faith, and in 
expounding the pure word of God to the pJbple. He 
also observes, ‘ It is hardly possible to suppose that 
the student who has read the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment in the original tongue, with the attention which 
such a course requires, should be a contemptible 
divine. For in the course of his study he will be 
necessarily led into various useful and important in- 
vestigations of which he would otherwise never have 
thought. Another benefit would accrue. It will hi 

^ See Bishop Burgess’s ‘ Motives to the Study of Hebrew.’ 

E 
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a sill iitary exercise t^his own heart. The assiduous 
study of the sacred yoluaie for one year will, if any 
thing can, call his thoughts from the vain pursuits 
of the world, and fix fhem on the solemn duties of the 
profession on which he is about to enter. Before he 
lias gone through the Old Testament, he will find it 
to be truly w’hat the poet calls Ttvjyvi peovera ireiOov^, 
‘ a fountain pouring forth persuasions,’ to seek heavenly 
knowledge and purity of life. 

‘ It may be added, that to read the Old Testament 
in the original language is the way to understand the 
New. The student who has made himself acijuainted 
with the treasures of revealed truth under the first 
dispensation, will not stop there, but will proceed with 
impatience to a still nobler theme in the inspired strains 
of the New Te^taunmt, which are written for the most 
part in the idioms of the old. And here he will have 
the advantage of that rich and precious mine for the 
theologian, the Syriac New Testament ; for he who 
< an read the Old Testament in Hebrew will soon be 
able to read the New in Syriac. I call it a rich and 
precious mine, for Syriac is the language w'hich our 
blessed Lord himself spake in the land of Judea; and 
It probable that every parable and every speech in 
the four Oosiiels is recorded nearly in the very words 
which proceeded from his lips.’ 

He adds a remark on the means of reviving this 
study, which is too important to be omitted. 

The [lower of reviving Hebrew learning in the 
Church lies princi[)ally with the bishops. It is pre- 
sumed that the object might be effected by the fol- 
lowing means, by requiring that candidates for deacon’s 
orders should be able to coiistriui the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch ; and that those who otter themselves for priests’ 
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orders should be compc’tent to I read the whole of the 
Old Testament, ad aperluram Ijbri ; and by refusing 
ordination to candidates coinlng^froin the universities, 
who should continue, after due notice, for which three 
years would suffice, to neglect to acquire this qualifi- 
cation. By this simple regulation it is probable that 
Hebrew literature would be restored very generally to 
the Church in a few years.’ '■ 

Many of Dr. Buchanan’s remarks apply also to the 
(iREEK Scriptures. Some of the noblest heathen 
writings being in the Greek language, it has never been 
so neglected as tlie Hebrew has. ( )wing to this inci- 
dental circumstance, rather than to the vigour of scriji- 
tural piety, many can study the most important <.f all 
books in the ('.riginal tongue. It is very desirable that 
this knowledge should be maintained and turned to 
the best use by a daily study of the Greek Testament. 

The Septuaginlaud the original writings of Josephu*' 
and Philo Judoius, will fatniliarize the idiom of the 
New Testament to the student, and to the mode of life, 
thought, and expression common to tlii' Jews. 

The author would only add one eautioii, with 
reference to the original scriptures, — that ^o student 
should think the daily critical reading of a chapter in 
them will supersede the daily devout study of the 
translation of them in our own language, ^^"e want 
every day a study ‘distinct from critical study, a prayer- 
ful, humble, self-ai)plicatory, devotional, meditation 
upon the word, and our souls will assuredly siiftcr 
loss if we neglect this. 

Let no man think that the diligent reading of the 
Holy Scriptures will leave him with slight and iinper- 


* See Dr. Buchanan’s Sermons, ])ai;os 1’4, 69, 70. 
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feet knowledge. Sue! study embraces the chief points 
of all human leavihr^ and science. In thoroughly 
knowing the Bible, h^. will know the most ancient and 
authentic history, the most sublime strain of yjoetry, 
the most just lessons of deep wisdom to guide his life, 
the most curious antiquities of nations, the most perfect 
book of devotions, the only infallible theology, and a 
sufticient sketch of all false theology ; the true origin 
and nature of the world in which he livt'S, and the only 
triu‘ information concerning that to whic'h he is going ; 
he will have laid ojien to him the elements of oratory, 
and the purest specimens of ehxpic nct* ; the secret 
spring of all human actions, and the c.bief events that 
shall hereafter take place up to the final judgment of 
all things. One justly said, * give me a <,‘andle and a 
Bible in a dark dungeon, and keep me there, and I 
will tell you all that the whole world is doing.’ What 
ail unveiling of the true character of that world in the 
book of Keclesiastes ! what a depth of practical and 
daily wisdom in Proverbs I where is there grandeur 
of ideas comparable to the elevating sentiments which 
are contained in the jnophets ! the whole Bible in ail 
its parts complete and entire ; a solution of all the 
most important (juestions that the hmiibh* and upright 
mind of an immortal spirit need now be desirous of 
having answered, and a guide to^ the full supply 
of every want in God, our reconciled Father, our 
sfitisfying portion, and our final rest. 

Let no man think that once or twice reading the 
Scriptures will exhaust its sacred treasures, or because 
the words may be familiar he has acquired all the 
meaning and knowledge which those words convey. 
There is always in the sacred word, when we read it 
in a serious and devout spirit, something new that 
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enlightens the mind, excites hoVy feelings, and ediiit'!} 
the heart. 

« Such is the depth of scripture,’ says St. 

Augustine, ‘ that 1 could draw from it every clay of my 
life fresh advantages, although I had already spent an 
age in the study of it, and that too with the greatest 
and uninterrupted application ; not that the tilings 
necessary to salvation are hard to come at, but because 
when every individual shall have drawn his faith from 
thence for the religious coudm^t of his life, there will 
still remain an infinite nuniber of things concealed 
under mysterious veils for those to scarcli into who 
would make further advances in this science. For 
there is such a sublimity and dignity not only in the 
expression, but in the things themselves, that the iiioit 
subtle and sagacious, althouglifar advanced in life, and 
thirsting after tlie knowledge of these sacred books, 
finds that text verified in him, which says, when a man 
tliinks he has finished his work, he is but then beoin- 
ning. The manner in which the holy seriptureh are 
expressed is so woiideiTul, that it is scarce penetrable 
by any man, although it be at the same time intelli- 
gible to all the world. In those things that^are clear 
and manifest it s))eaks like a familiar friend, without 
disguise and artifice to the heart of botli the learned 
and the ignorant ; and although some of its truths are 
hidden under mysterious expressions, yet it is not ilone 
in a haughty style, so as to discourage lowly minds, 
and hinder their approach, as the poor are fearful 
of approaching the rich and the great, but on the 
contrary it invites all the world by its simplicity, and 
encourages us to gather refreshment from its manifest 
truths, and to exercise ourselves in the search of it^ 
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hidden ones, bringiD^\\vitli us to both, tlie same fund 
of wisdom and under«taudiny;.’ 

Blessed tiien, for e/er blessed ])e our God, for that 
inestimable gift, the word of his grace ! This word, 
like its divine Author, the rock of ages, remains 
immovably fixed, unchangeably the same. The 
worldly man thinks he can do without it, and his 
building perishes. The subtle disputant thinks that 
he has rubbed olf its rough and unsightly parts, but 
his subtilty passes away, and is remembered no more. 
The waves of error dash against it on every side, and 
are all in course broken at its feet. The Bible in its 
majestic grandeur lifts up its towtTing head, only the 
more proved by every assault te be the word of Him 
that liveth and abideth for ever. 

^^'hile the reading of the holy scriptures is thus 
<‘aniestly pressed, let us not forget that without the 
t nlighteniug beams of the lilessed Spirit all will be in 
vain : let us never read them without asking for divine 
teaching, Ilow' clearly our reformers saw this, and 
how careful they were to teach this, will be evident 
from the following prayer in Edward the \ Ith’s 
l^rimer, with which we close the chapter, 

PllAYEll FOR THE TRUE UNDERSTANDING OF 

god’s word. 

O Lord, as tliou alone art the author of the holy 
Scriptures, so likewise can no man, although he be 
never so wise, ]>olitic, ami learned, understand them, 
except he be taught by tliy holy Spirit, which alone is 
the schoolmaster to lead the faithful unto all truth. 
^’o^chsafe therefore, 1 most humbly beseech thee, t(» 
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breathe into my heart thy h\esUc(\ Spirit, which nmy 
renew the senses of my mind.- open my jndgint*nt, 
reveal unto me the true undeWandin^ of thy holy 
mysteries, and plant in me such a certain and inlalhbli 
knowledge of thy truth, that no subtle persuasion oi 
man’s wdsdom may pluck me from thy truth, but that 
as I have learned the true understanding of thy blessed 
will, so I may remain in the same continually, come 
life, come death, unto the glory of thy blessed name. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CHARACTER OF SCRIPTURAL DIVIMTV. 

When we look at the different sentiments prt^vaihng 
among the various bodies of (Christians wdio all profess 
to derive their opinions from the word of God ; and 
when we notice the diversity which exists even among 
those who belong to the same denominatii^i, it may 
seem a hopeless task to state in an unexceptionable 
manner the character of scriptural divinity- 

Yet Christians are agreed in far more sentiments, 
and those the main aii<l most ini}>ortant, trutlis, than 
at first sight might be supposed. Tlie infidel is iu»t 
so secure as he imagines in liis boast ou the ground 
of their divisions. All having any just claim to the 
name of Christians, however humble or deficient in 
talent and learning, have a fuller knowledge of the 
leading outlines of divine truth than Socrates or Cicero 
ever had, and agree iu more important points than 
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ever obtained the concl'irrence of men of the sublimcst 
j^eniiis and the highest intellects in the heathen world, 
and probably corati i\"/arer to each other in far more 
points, and those too of chief moment, than they them- 
selves are generally aware. 

Diflerences of opinion arise, and are aggravated 
and multiplied, not from the indecision or indistinct- 
ness of revealed truth, but from our indistinctness 
of concept io)f, and the corru])tion of our hearts. Here 
indeed is tliechiid* cause of all <litferenccs of sentiments. 
VV^liile men love sin, they will put darkness for light, 
and call good evil, and (‘vd good. Diflerent sentiments 
entertained by men holding the same n‘velation, arise 
not therefore mainly from the oljscurity of the scrip- 
tures, nor from the limited intellect of man, but mainly 
from the evil heart of unbelief. Instead of throwing 
a doubt on Christianity, they do but evidence how 
tnu’ its do('trines are. Look at tin* dilferent opinions 
on the declarations and on the character of prophets 
and apostles coming with miracles and inspired autho- 
rity, which were entertained ])y their heart;rs, while the 
in«j)ired writers lived, and seci how the love of sin 
alit'iiated ,^he mind from the rec(?ption of the truth. 

May the Holy Spirit deliver our minds from the 
prejudices and errors which the eorrnpted nature of 
man thus engenders, and enable ns to discern the hiid- 
iiig eharacte^^istics of divine truth. Christian union is 
to love one anotlier Jar the trntfCs sake, il John 1 — 3. 
3 John 1. May we discern then those truths which, 
hehl by all real Christians, notwithstanding they tire 
in dilferent Christian communions, unite them together 
as one family in lirotherly love. A clear perception 
of such truths would furnish a clue or guiile to the 
student with reference to all his future studies. 
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The grand truth of Scriptur»* is one from the begin- 
ning to the end. The apostle expresses it v\heii he 
says — fVe have seen and do tesl^fy that the Father sent 
the Son to he the Saviour of the world. Here is the 
substance of the Bible from the first promise, of the 
seed of th(j woman bruising the head of the serpent to 
the last declaration in the revelation of his love and 
power. All the rays of divine truth proceed hence, all 
the lines centre here. Christ Jesus, tlie only begotten 
of the Father coining into the world to save sinners 
IVoui the power of sin and Satan, to save them fully, 
freely, and i ternally ; Christ Jesus, the only light, life, 
hope, puritier, and joy of tlie whole earth ; tliis is the 
topic', the' main topic of the Bible, and the uniting 
point of the chuivli below, and the church above. 
Christ dying for sinners, this is the one thing to la* 
first of all known. Tlie Bible is the word of Christ ; 
the ieslimoin/ of Jesus is the spirit of proplit rt/. He i- 
the jUpha and Omega ; the grand theme of (Miristian 
ministers on earth, and the burden of the song among 
the blessed above. To endure the name of Christ, and 
to exliihit the excellence of his redeeming l()\c, seems 
throughout lo he the grand object of iiistoiiaiis, 
propiiets, and apostles, throiigh the saered Mcliinie. 
Tiu* mode of speaking*; on this point slronglv manifests 
its ])riniai*y inijiortanee. 7b him give all the prophtts 
witness, that through his mime wfwsoirer held vet It lu 
iiim shall receive remisuon oj'sins. Acts x. 43. 'Fliis is 
a Jhithful sai/ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 1 Tim. 
i. 15. The Son of man is come to seek and to save (hut 
which teas lost, Liikexix. lo. There is none othu 
name under heaven given am^ng men wlferehy we ninst 
he ^aved. Acts iv. 12. iu)d so loved the world that he 
i: 3 
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him should not perish^ but have everlasting life, John 
111 . 1(). Ht*re the leadiv'gf truth, the character of scrip- 
tural divinit) , salvation lhroa«^h faith in a Redeemer, 
IS clear and obvious. Divine truth is therefore emi- 
nently the truth as it is in Jesus, (Eph^'s. iv. ^21.) and 
bears an intimate and constant relation to liim. 

Hence we may obsi rvc, that when Christians were 
in the be^inniii”- admitted inti^ the churcli, they had 
simply to acknowledij^e Jesus Christ as the Saviour. 
/ belhre that Jesus is the Son of God, Acts viii, 37. 
Jielierc on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
'^ored. Actsxvi. 31. 

This uas the ^^Taiul bond of union, Lor as the bodij 
Av one, and hath many nu minrs, and all the members of 
that one body, being nutny, are one body, so also is Christ, 
1 Cor. Ml. 12. We being many ate one body in Christ, 
and every one members one of another, Rom. xii. 5. 
The want of love to the Saviour uas tin* pomt whicli 
tae Apostle siiv^hd out as inarklui** those from w'horn 
la* ^efiaratecl. If any man lore not the Ltnd •Jesus, let 
him bf Anathema, Maran-^athn : (It'or. xvi. 2^2.) and 
U'eimine love to him wiU iht- distin^uishmi;' ^•haraeter 
nf thovf I'or whom he 'specially desired the divine 
j<ivonr. (Afia be icifh all them that lore the Lord 
Jesus Christ in dnrtrity, I\phes. vi. 24. 

Ilaj>];y would hav(‘ b»*cn tlic slate ol‘ the ehureli, had 
tills primitive simplii it\ of doctrine continued to 
be needful. IJiit soon false, doctrine crept in, heresies 
pread, and it la’came in c<*Nis;iry, in conscfjuenci! of the 
iibtilty ;iiul -.irliliee-. ot tlio>e who calumniated or 
perverted the truth, to form creeds, confessions, and 
artM'h's of laitfi. Thc'-e t^rudually eiilari^er!, but 
the remedy, while it lias pres<.*rved the greni essentiaK 
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ol’ doctrine from age to age, has like all human 
remedies, failed of fully ac^complishing its object, and 
Ijas ill some degree inultiplk*ji the divisions which it 
was intended to heal.^ 

Creeds were at lirst very simple, as we see in tlu 
ApostW Creed. Bishop Da\fniant, in his Treatise 
on Brotherly Communion, considers the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
and the Two Sacraments, a sufficient ground of union 
and communion among all the churches of Christ. 
It would probably gencrully be thought that a moie 
distinct ami full statement of fundamental truths \ias 
requisite to Christian fellowship; but certainly undul\ 
to press lesser points, and to make large rtquirement^ 
of faith, is the wa\ to excite and perpetuate disunion. 
If we would be united, we must discern and rise to 
those great things in which real Christians concin. 
Only let us remember on the one hand, that union 
purchased at tlie cxpence of important trutli is too 
<learly b(»ught, and on the other, exprcsseil unanimity 
in lesser |)oinls is too dearly preserved, if preserietl 
with the loss of brotherly love* with exteiideil du])li- 
city, and with a greatly contracted communion of tlu- 
church. 

Human systems are, after all, like ever\ thing 
human, imptM’fect, Mr. Newton has ju'^tly observeil 
— ^ The faidt of the several systems under \\hieh, os 
under so many banners, the different tlenominations 
of Christians are ranged is, that tliere is usually soiiu.- 
thiug left out which ought to have been taken in, and 


‘ The Author enters not into that controversy to wliicli ‘'I'he 
Conlcssiomil * of Archileucou Blackburn jiuve bUth. lie has ^een 
too much of the advantages of the :5‘j Ai tides, aiul believes them 
ino cordially, ever to wish to see them removed or cliaiiced. 
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souu lhing a(lmitte<l ot'snppohed advantage, not autlio- 
iizt‘d by the scriptural standard. A llible Christian 
tlu relore will sec much Jo approve in a variety of form?, 
and parties ; the providence of God may lead or lix 
him in a more immediate connexion with some one of 
tlitMii, but his spirit dud aft’ectiou will not be confined 
within these narrow enc-losures. lie insensibly borrows 
and unites that which is excellent in each, perhaps 
withr)ut knowing how far he agrees with them, because 
he tinds all in tlie written word.’ ^ 

Let us, taking these things into consideration, 
endeavour to (estimate the character of scriptural 
divinit}, e will consider the subjet't under two 
heads, the leading truths of Christianity, and the 
nio(h; of tiieir statement. 

W'itli regard to LKADINU TitUTiis ; there is om 
primary truth from which all <»thers Inaueh out, ( 'Inist 
Jtsiis the Saviour ofsiimer'^, to which we have already 
achirtid.- A statement by St. Paul will eonlirm 
and i I lust rati* tiiis point. Speaking of the doctrines 
pn .iched by ministers, he >iiy )f lirr JuundtU ion van 
no man /(tj/, f/ian tluU^is A//f/, ivliu h is Jvsns d/n ist. 
A me if any man build on this fnindatioiu i^^old, silrvi\ 
prvrions stones, U'ood, hay, slnhblr ; vrvrymans inn k 

^ Xiv.lnn’s Woiks. Vo!. V], IKi, HI 
"Jlio tVMv] -1 j'i‘. •tM-'inr; ot tin* l/iv.* in its t niliuicinir 

cvcr\ \vt,i(|, suifl \\«>rk, jmhI ncpiniMi^ tlu iiiwsml Itc-lins.- 

a-iVLll ;u I'k: o itv.aid uct, .suiiiimd up in ^ujiu-ine lo\e to tmil 
and nnlci' iiLfl Ifncto ninn as \m- ourM’lvc.--, witli 

authoiity <)i:d c-U-nial o))li,'ation, must indeed be tnlly i!i.'»i‘'tri 
nf)(>n : > pn jririn'.: tiii‘ \.a\ tnr tiio i^Jad iiei'ption of llu‘ (io>pd— 
Ht! Si huhliiHi'lr, fn hiiiij //> ft! (‘hrv^t. It IS !)>' no iMcin., iriti'ndi d 
i(» t ri (’'.■till' di'tiiict -.tidt-mc III of tlu* pci fretions ot (Jod, tlic 
<:h;iKKU;i end stale oi ialltii man, and llic inctliod provided loi 
his nToveiy, witli tin* pnetual iluli*s of nj>eiitance, laitli and 
lioieie^s. 'I’lie full eontein[»!ulion of ail tluse distinet subjects Uetl 
JM tlieir i^'Lie to exalt Cliii 1 
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shall he made manifest ; for the^ day shall declare it 
because it shall he revealed by fire ; and the fire shall try 
every inan's work, of what sort •jit is. If any man* s 
work abide which, he hath built thereupon, he shall 
receive a reward. If any man’*% ivork shall he burned, 
he shall suffer loss ; but he himself %haU be saved; yet 
so as by fire. 1 Cor. ill. 11 — 15. 

Such then is tlje fouiuhition of true iloctrine, and 
such are the various struct ur4*s which may he raised 


oil that foundation. The holy Apostle has iiimself, in 
his own fipistlcs, given a l)eautiful example of la\ifiir 
the sure foundation, and erecting on it a noble siijitr- 
structure of holy affections and ])ractiral obedience. 

It i . of main importance then in forming a judgment 
ivspecting religious Iruth, that we mark this point 
lirst, Is the foundation clearly laid ? The lirst que.Mioii 
is not whether a man he of the Syriac, ( h-eek, or Roman 
church ; whether he he Lutheran or Refornuil, 
Calvinist or Arminian, Clmrch of England or Pre*^- 
bylerian, Congri^galionalist or Wesleyan. There art 
points of very coiisitlerable iniiiortance for discussion 
astoeai'hof these classes of Christians ; but the first, 
the grand, the vital (piestion, concerns the %ndation! 
If a man he really building on the riglit foundation 
we hesitate not to sa>, whatever his external deno-’ 
irnnation may be, we should view liim as a brother, a 


partaker of the bniefii : he is with us 


1 " o"'**}? to one 

homo, we hope to .Iwell witli him i,, that home Coi 

ever.aud mthis view, he has an undoubted claim to th 
(Juishau love which we owe to tlie bivlhreu, ()„ the 

build oil the sure hmndatioii, whatever his exter.nl 
deuommut.on may be, we cau.iot be united, w.- eanno, 
hold coumuiniou with siieh, with tl.at luruliar ird 



whirh is the tlistingmshing feature in the intercourse' 
of real Christians. 

The Church of Eiigland most distinctly lays this 
foundation. Its second Arti<*le clearly as‘«erts that 
Christ truly suffered •to reconcile the Father to us, 
and to he a sacrifice not only for original guilt, but 
also for actual sins of mc*n. Its (,‘leventh expressly 
declares, ‘ we arc accounted righteoii-* before (lod only 
for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Je>us Clirist by 
faith, and not for our own works or deservin^s.* 

^^'llen we remember the solemn admonition, though 
or an angel from heaven^ preach any other gospel 
unto you, than that which we have preached unto you, 
let him he accursed : as we said before, so say I now 
ai^ain^ if any man preach any other gospel unto you, than 
that ye have received, let him he accursed : When we 
recollect that this solemnly amioniu'ed, tiiis twice 
repeated, tliis divinely inspireil anathema, relati's to a 
system of doctrine which reijuired the perforinaruv 
of the works of the law', in r'oiij unction with the 
redemption of Christ as the ground (d‘ salvation, and 
wM^ sidilressed to members of a ciiureh ordercil and 
planted J)y th(' A])Ostles, how important iris to be 
especially careful that we iail not into an i*rror from 
which an t'xcellent external communion does n(»t 
exem))t us, and to which, alas ! huiiian nature is par- 
ticularly prone, and on which tlie divine wrath is so 
M'verely denounced. 

If that be a vital, primary, and fiiiidamental doc- 
trira* wiiieh most closely concerns our spintuid lil’e 
heni, ami our dail>' walk with find, this is sptiially 
the case with tiie doctrine of Christ, for no man eometh 
unto the Father but by him ; it is through him that we 
have access hy one Spirit. 
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This foundiition should belaid deeply, distinctly, 
broadly, and proniincntly, as it is by the sacred writer.^ 
of the New Testament. They, shun not to declart' 
constantly and plainly, the saving name of Christ. See 
how perspicuously the Epistles to the Eouians, Gala- 
tians, and Ei)hesians attest that w? are saved by grace 
through faith, and created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works. Every wheui that sacred and fragrant name 
diffuses its odour. Canticles i. 3. It is seen oftener in 
t)ne of the apostolic pages, that in whole sermons of 
some who profess to be his ministers. All duties are 
ishown to have their most powerful motive in his lovt, 
and their life only through his Spirit ; all blessing> 
are Ireasurc'd up in him ; he in short is all and in alL 
The main substance of divinity may be considered a> 
preaching Christ.^ In him the Father is manifested, 
by him the world is reconciled to God, through him 
the Spirit is comiuunicated ; first, the grace of oui 
Lord Jesus^ then the love of (jlod, and then the fellow^ 
ship of the Holy Spirit, 

But looking at actual facts, we fear that it must lu 


‘ It IS iillowccl that w’c may ])ioach Christ injudicicuisly tuui 
unscriptiirally, without rctiToiu-e to llic whole of hi^ hai\ation 
Irom pollution as w^ell as Iroiii guilt, and lorciiig the ai)plicalion 
of jiassages to him, and some harm may he thus done. It is a remark 
of one of the Vatheis in the rAh centuiy, — ‘ If ye stri\e witli 
violence to draw' and ai)[)ly those texts to Christ which apparentlv 
pertain not to him, we shall gain nothing but this, to make all 
the places that are spoken of him suspected ; and so discredit tiic 
strength of other testimonies, which the Church nsirally gives toi 
the iclutatioii of the Jews.* — Isidoriis Telusiuta quoted by Hales 
Yet let tl lib he taken in connexion with another ob^ers at ion, the 
dying remark of Eliott to a brother minister ; il is w'orthy ot 
constant regaid: ‘ brother, brother, let there be much of Christ 
in your ministry, if you would ever win souls. 1 dread a Christless 
(Christianity.* I.uther asserts that ‘ whatsoever is piaved, tamxlit, 
or acted out of Christ, is betore Uod idolatry and sin. ’ 
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said, that in the minds of a large proportion of [iro- 
fea>ing Christians, this foundation is so far from being 
laid, tiiat otlier and false foundations are substituted 
in its ])lace. The subject, tliough delicate, is of such 
vital inti rest, that it is not riiiht to shrink from an 

« . . ‘7 

expli(‘it statement of foundations, the insufficii'iicy 
of which the day of linal decision will make fully 
manifest. It is of immense monient to our everlasting- 
welfare to detect and ex[)ose false foundations, lest 
linn venturing to build thereon perish fori*\er. 

Some build on A i)i:vi> faith : a men* assent to 
Cliristiaii doctrines, and a bold forward profession, 
imagining- that this is the faith commended in scrip- 
ture, uhieii ensures salvation. Mi-n avVake to their 
danger, feeling tlu ir ruin, and conseienee (‘onvicting 
them of ‘'in, and sliowing them that they are under the 
fearful pt nalty of tin* divine law, naturally look out i'or 
a remedy, ft is a remedy vt*ry pleasant to tin* natural 
lieart, it i" an ea-.y way to imagine that hiaring, le- 
c<j\ing, anvl proi’essing a system of truths will be 
snflleii'nt, lint against this notn»n runs the whole 
i nrn nt of the seriptures. It is to do that whirti 
f'lzekiel ^i;S( ribe>. as bmlding a 7Vt(U trilli unh mpt rvd 
murftir, that shall eerlaiiily liill (]*'.zek. xiii. in.) This 
1 .^ what our l^ord warns against (l^uke vi. 4J.)), lie that 
lirarf fli and doetfi not, is like a man ihal u illunit a jhnn-^ 
ilaiion built an house upon the rat lit, w^ainsl irhirh the 
stream did heat vrhrmentbj, and immniiatchj it fell, and 
the iuin of that house was i^rrat. This is w hat St. 
.fames r.ondemns : i) rain man, faith without works is 
dead, James ii. 2*'. If tlie fruits of faith are negleetcd 
aiul disregar<led, there is no ’'criptural divinity. 

Otiieis build on Kxcrrr.i) f fki.i % ns : they make 
iljc niovuiieiit and working of the feelings the grand 
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criterion of truth. If they can weep with affectionate 
concern, if they have lively emotions of joy in religion, 
there is a foundation they iinugine on which they can 
trust. But it may, after all, be selfish feeling and 
mere delusion. The stony-ground hearers thus re- 
ceived the word, but soon fell av^iy. Simon Magus 
heard, wondered, believed, and was baptized. T.0 
make excited feelings the main thing is to depart from 
the true foundation. 

Our own obedience is another rock of fal>e 
confidence, on which millions have built to their 
everlasting ruin, ^'o iiuman works can stand the 
judgment of Cod. They may obtain praise trom 
man, they may for the present quiet our own minds. 
But all this is a small matter, and indeed of no mo- 
ment at all, as it regards an eternal sentence. Not 
man, nor our conscieuct*, but the Lord shall judge, 
lie declares whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of alL What man 
then dares or can presume to stand on the foundation 
of his own obedience ? it will not sustain the building, 
it shakes in every part, it has already failed in the court 
of our own conscience, and how can it stand before 
God ? 

Religious acts are anotlier foundation on which 
many teach men to rest. To offer up prayers, to come 
to public worship, to receive the sacrament, and to 
give money in charity, is with them the sum of reli- 
gion, and they speak as if we were to obtain heaven by 
external acts of religion. We would not in the smallest 
degree undervalue such acts, tliey are plain duties, 
and we cannot be Christians if we voluntarily refuse 
to perforin them ; but to .trust in tliem is to reject 
God’s method of salvation, and to rely on a broken 
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reed. Oar best duties, so fur from meriting any 
thing, themselves need forgiveness. The Pharisee 
(Luke xviii. 11.) trusted in his prayers, uiul in his 
being free from gross sins, in his fasting, and in his 
giving tithes, and fell short of jiistitication, because 
he restt.*d on a false* foundation. 

The mercy of God, as urged by many, is a false 
foundation. They will say, it is true that ‘ I am a 
sinner, but all are sinners, and God is merciful, and 
if we hope in his mercy and do our best all will be 
well.’ This is not the foundation laitl in Zion. 
True, God is merciful, far beyond our largest 
thoughts, or else we should all have ])erished for 
ever. True, we should do our best ; but who will 
stand forth and say, ‘ I ha\e always, in all things, done 
my best : ’ and if we have not, w hat i^ to become 
of the claims of divine justice. God is holy as well as 
merciful ; his holiiKjss and his justice are as much 
against us as liis mercy is for us. A\"hat shall we say, 
when his justice, strict, and pine, and inexorable, 
demands our condemnation ? It is eternity that is 
before us ; if we fail, we, fail for ever. Let us have 
then a divinely revealed, a tiriii and uot-to-be-shaken 
foundatidh*. 

Once more ; another false foundation is that of 
OUR GOODNESS CONJOINED WITH THE MERIT OF 
CHRIST. This is perhaps nature's most plausible 
device to evade the doctrine of grace. JJut the scrip- 
tures clearly exclude our own works from the oftice 
of justifying in part as well as in the whole. The 
epistles to the liotnuns ami Galatians are particu- 
larly express on this point. St. Paul, describing the 
conduct of the Jews, says to the Romans (x. 3, 4.), 
They, hein^ ignorant of (Jod^s right vousnvssy ami going 
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about to establish their own righteousness, have not suh-^ 
milted themselves to the righteousness of God ; for Christ 
is the end of the law for righteousness to evert/ one that 
helieveth. Again (chap. xi. (>.), he says, JJ hy grace, 
then it is no more of works, otherwise grace is no more 
grace; hut if it be of works, then a# is no more of grace, 
otherwise work is no more work. And he explicitly 
tells the Galatians, who trusted in a ceremonial work 
rather than in Christ, If ye he circumcised, Christ shall 
profit younothing. Christ is become of no effect unto you ; 
whosoever of you are justified by the law, ye are fallen 
from grace. It is therefore a dangerous and fatal 
mistake to imagine that Christ will make up the 
deficiency of our works, and that through his merit 
they may obtain for us everlasting life. jVor are good 
dispositions requisite before we may venture to trust 
in Christ ; nor need we any good thing to deserve his 
attention and regard, and give us confidence enough 
to apply to him. He died for the ungodly, and the 
most polluted are invited to return at once to him, 
who came not to vail the righteous but sinners to 
repentance. 

None of these methods bear the rliaracter of scrip- 
tural divinity — they bring not glory to God vTclusively, 
they shut not out boasting from man, and they furnish 
not the powerful motives to love God and love man, 
which characterize the truth as it is in Jesus, l^et n^ 
cease from every vain hope, and attend to tlie divine 
admonition, Thus saith the Lord, Behold I lay in 
Zion for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
corner stone, a sure foundation ; he that helieveth shall 
not make haste. Isa. xxviii. l6. Be not content to dig 
round about this foundation, to hear of Christ, to reatl 
of Christ, and to talk of Christ; but build on him, 



come to him in secret, and intrust your souls to him. 
The flood of divine wrath shall descend, and wash 
round the true foundation, and whatsoever is not built 
upon it shall be swept away, lie assured, ‘ Christ 
crucitied is the foundation of the sinner’s hope ; Christ 
on the mediatorial ^‘throne is the Lawj^iver of the 
Redeemed ; Christ by his word and Spirit in the 
heart is the believer’s life ; Christ in glory is the 
elevating object of the saint’s expec'tation.’ 

But su]»posing the primaiy truth to be really held, 
it is important that other truths be held scripturally. 
Men may build on a good foundation with materials 
tliat w ill not endure a trial, and though they may be 
»aved, y(!t they may sufler great loss. There are many 
Roman Catholics who rest their hopes on Christ, and 
yet multiply superstitious ceremonies, justify the 
celibacy of the clergy, otfer prayers to saints, and pray 
for the dead ; all this is itvW, hay^ and stuhhla. There 
are many among Prott‘stants, who rest on Christ, and 
yet add human <'onditions and doctrine's, or enthusiasm, 
<jr vain philosophy, and carnal reasonings — all this also 
is but ivoodj Am/, and stnbhtv. 

The Holy Scriptures fiiruish the approved and 
only jnsf^candard by wliicli to try all. While we 
abstain from judging men’s motives and <*haracter, 
whicli oflice belongs to the infallibh; Judge of all the 
eiirth, (Matt, vii. 1.) we must estimate the senti- 
ments which come befon? us, (1 Thess. v. 2J.) and are 
responsible for our own opinions, and whatever we 
comm unicab' to others, under the most awful sanctions. 
The threatenirigs respecting additions to or diminutions 
from the divine word may well make every minister 
and every religious writer tremble. (Rev. xxii. 18, ly.) 

It will help us ill our study of divine truth to have 
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leading truths well established iii our minds. Luther 
says to the students of Theology You who apply 
yourselves to sacred learning, be admonished above 
all things to settle in your minds what you should 
believe as the truths of the Christian religion, and 
have the articles of your faith \tell considered and 
confirmed by apposite texts of scripture; and then 
when the Devil, or lierctics, his instruments, would 
make you doubt, then oppose to them those texts, 
and leave them, saying, ‘I will not listen to your 
cavils and speculations; for thus hath the Holy Spirit 
directed, who commands me to hearken and incline 
mine ear.* The doctrine that all our righteousness 
must be renounced, and our contidence placed only 
in Christ and his righteousness, will appear nt*w and 
strange, so that many will be oflended at it. So also 
will the doctrine that Christ himself is God, and to 
be worshipped as such.’ Luther himself, even in his 
advanced years, daily studied the scriptures ami their 
most simple truths, and says, ‘ when a multiplicity 
of business, or any other cause prevents my doing 
this, I sensibly feel the want of it. The word of God 
is given us thus to exercise and quicken our inindi?, 
which, without such a practice, contract rust, as it 
were, and lose their tone.’ ^ 

What then are those leading truths which may be 
called the gold^ silver, and precious stones of divine 
truth. They are distinctly brought before us in 
the Catechisms published by the Reformers, and in 
the Harmony of the Confessions of the Protestant 
Churches, and they are devotionally embodied in the 
Liturgy of the English Church. 


* Sec Scott's Continuation of Milner, Vol. I. 234, 325. 
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They may be summed up in some leading Articles, 
nil of which we would here view, in connexion with the 
work of Christ. The great truths of religion, as con- 
nected with Christ, and built on him, are as follows : — 

Almighty God, Father Son and Holy Spirit, our 
Creator, our GoveVnor, our Preserver, our Judge, is 
and can be the only {portion and happiness of his 
creatures. To know, glorify, and ’enjoy him is the 
great end of man. As a spiritual Being ol‘ infinite 
wisdom, power, purity, holiness, sovereignty, and love, 
he is eminently displayed to man, in Jesus Christ, and 
there we sec him, our God, our Father, our portion, 
and our hap])iness. 

The Divine glory, in all the ricli perfections and 
wonderful eombiuations of justiet* and mercy, righ- 
teousness and peace, truth and compassion, united, 
illustrated, and harmonizeil in l)h*ssirig sinful man — 
this is exhibited, and scim by us only in the face 
of Jesus Christ: in his person, his righteousness, his 
atonement, and his mediation. 

The personality, Deity, and work of the Holy 
Spirit are also manifested and connected with the 
life and death, the resurrection and ascension of our 
Saviour. 

Our Lord Christ came to establish a kingdom on 
earth. This kingdom is not meat and drink, hut rights 
eousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ; it is not of 
this world, but it is spiritual. John xviii. 36. It was 
at its beginning but as a grain of mustard seed, but 
of the increase of his government and peace there shall 
be no end ; and as this kingdom was the hopt; of his 
Church before he came, so its full and universal 
establishment is the hope and constant prayer of the 
Church now ; Thy kingdom come. 
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The holy law of God in its excellence, loveliness, 
extent, and obligation, as the unchangeable standard 
of right and wrong, and binding on every human being 
is established in Christ Jesus ; his life fulfilled it, 
his preaching enforced it, his death atoned for its 
violations : and in his niediatoria? government pro- 
vision is made for our obedience. 

Exhortations to forsake all sin and live to God de- 
rive their vital energy and power from gospel motives. 

The sinfulness and helplessness of man, with the 
exceeding guilt of sin, are most of all manifested in 
Christ. It could not be for small sins and for a 
partial ruin that the Son of God came from heaven. 

The immense value of the immortal soul is equally 
exhibited by the same stupendous fact. Would 
Christ have ^ved and died for a tiling of little 
moment ? 

The entire freedom and the completeness of our 
salvation is all through Christ. lie did not come 
to bring small and imperfect blessings. 

All the means of grace, meditation, prayer, reading 
the scripture's, self-examination, and the sacraments 
are efficacious only through His presence, me^ation, 
and blessing. 

The all-important doctrine of our free justification 
before God rests upon his redemption and his 
righteousness; and the sweet spirit of adoption is 
another main blessing received through faith in him. 
John i. 12. 

His atonement opens the way for the return of the 
Holy Spirit, the very gift which, when ascended on 
high he received for our use, and which he now 
bestows upon us. 

The sanctification of the sinner is therefore from 
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Christ. He saves us J'rom our sins ; there is fulness 
of grace in him, and He communicates his Spirit to 
make us holy. 

As sin is in Christ seen to be the worst evil 
and the cause of all our misery, so is holiness from 
him seen to be o\ir real and only happiness. The 
fallen creature can only be happy by rt?storatioii to 
the favour and to the iinaire of the Creator. Jesus 
Christ effects this double restoration,^ In Christ the 
precepts, ceding to be our ta'^k, become our privilege; 
the law is our charter of blessings, and the gospel tlk^ 
means of realizing those bb *ising*-. / trill put my law 
into their minds and write thna in their hearts a main 
blessing of tlie new covenant nliieli ('ln•i^t established. 

All holy duties, such as n pentahce, humility, con- 
trition, meekness, goiitlem’^^, Imuels qj mercies, ten- 
derness, long-suffering, tin ^’ullilling of our relative 
and social duties : all t liristian graces, faith, hope, 
love, zeal, enduramv to tin- eaid, all may be harned 
from Christ, and attained by his Spirit. . He sits as 
a Refiner purifying his peopl<\ 

It is to Him wo trace up the >ery origin of his 
ChurHi : which was chosen in i'hrist before the founda- 
tion of the world to he holy ; anil l)c enables His people 
to persevere to the eqd. 

1 The two main blessings flowing trorn Christ, are justification 
and sanctification. They can never be sejjarated. They both come 
Irom (Jiirist: justification by his obedience unto death, sanctifi- 
cation by his Spirit. Kutlierford, speaking of the importance 
of sanctification, well remarks, ‘ Christ makes us most like him- 
self in his own essential portraiture and image in sanctifying 
US; justificatiori does but make us happy, which is to he like the 
angels only. Neither is it such a misery to lie a condemned man 
and under unforgiven guiltiness, as to serve sin and work the 
works of the devil, and therefore I think sanctification cannot 
be bought, it is above juice. Uod be thanked for ever that Christ 
was a told down price for sanctification.* See his Letters, p, 236. 
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To him must we look for the perfection of that 
Church. He gives his people the victory over death— 
He is their Saviour in the jiulginent day— He sends 
his enemies to everlasting punishment — He admits his 
servants to their heavenly inheritance, and he is their 
joy through eternity. 

So <io the leading truths of Christianity rest on 
one foundation. The substance is, repentance towards 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ — faith, hope, 
and lore, these three — the grace of our Lord — exceeding 
tJmndant with faith and hnu\ which is in Christ Jesus* 

They bear throughout the character of mercy and 
grace to the chihircu of God, procef?ding by the 
appointincnt of the Father, from thi‘ Saviour, through 
the Spirit by faith to the sinner, whost* salvation is 
wholly of gui^ce, froiu mu and unto bonnes'^. 

They bear throughout the divine displeasure against 
all sin,an<l the treinoiidousand never-ending ruin of the 
obstinate sinner : man’s misery, entirely the eHcct of his 
own deliberately-clioscn sin, and that sin b.ejging him 
to death and everlasting ruin ; man’s salvation entirely 
of free and sovereign grace in Christ Jesus, and that 
gmee making him holy here, and happy for ej^T. 

They tend throughout to reveal the invisible God 
to his creatures, seeing he tlu^s, in his dealings with 
them, manifests his own natiitl^^ charaerter, perfections, 
and glory. Hence the angels themselves desire to 
look into the things of the gospel ; and ^ the com- 
mencement of the dispemation developed its character, 
as bringing g/ori/ to God in the highest, 07i earth, 
peace, good-^unll towards men* 

W^e have, in the Author’s opinion, a wise and scrip- 
tural statement of these leading truths in the Articles 
of the Church of Flngland. The great body of pious 

F 
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tli?>5>eiiters concur in those Articles, us far as tliey 
relate to doctrine. They are jilaced in admirable 
order, are expressed with much clearness and pre- 
vision, and with remarkable wisdom and moderation, 
as it rej^ards all those points on which good men have 
diflered. Every ChVistian student will find in them 
a clear, sound, and useful summary of divine truth, 
worthy of deep and serious study. 

Such is the Author’s view (which he allows to be 
brief and imperfect) of the gold, silver, and precious 
stones of divine doctrine, to be built on the true foun- 
dation. Need he advert to the importance of this 
subject to every Christian, and yit more to every 
Christian minister, as his iullueuci* has so much wider 
a range, that he does not build wood, hatjy ami stubbli 
on a right foundation ? Let us rtMuctuher that the tire 
of daily trial even here, and of the last judgment here- 
after, must manifest every doetrim*, and if we would 
not build in vain, if we uouhl not have our toil lost, 
if we would obtain a full reward, let us take lieed that 
we build what will stand the test of the trial by fire. 

An accurate and just view of leading truths wc 
should hiive ; but let us beware of letting any system 
cramp us in the free use of scriptural modes of expres- 
sion ; and whethi^r as parents, teachers, or ministers, 
we sliould in a decided manner, like the Bible, our 
best and safest model, exhort to duty, threaten the 
sinner, invite the most polluted and guilty to come to 
Christ immediately, as they are, with all their load 
of sin, and give them the free promises of divine aid 
for their deliverance. We may be quite sure that 
the Bible is written on tlie right system, and that 
if our system does not admit of scriptural modes 
of address it is wrong. 
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Never think however that the belief of doctrines, 
whatever they may he, is the main point aimed at, 
and the ultimate object of the Holy Scriptures. 
Doctrines are revealed for the manifestation of the 
divine glory, and for the pract^-al benefit of man, 
that the sinner may ultimately be conformed to the 
<11 vine image, and made meet for heavenly enjoy- 
ment. They are worthless as to us, if so held as 
to be nninfluential on the heart, and not to produce 
cl'aritable, meek, holy, and self-denying tempers and 
dispositions, from which will infallibly flow those 
fruits of righteousness which are ht/ Jesus Christ to 
the praise and glonj of God, 

It is not merely in its huding truths that we may 
see the character of scn[)taral divinity. Those truths 
are stated in sui'li a peculiar manner as to call for 
distinct attention. 

Divine triitlis are not stated abstractedly, as a mere 
theory to be cstablislied by argument, and proved by 
the moral fitiK'ss of things, or by their native beauty 
and ('xcellcncc. W<* have not a statement for instance 
to explain the diflicuties of the Trinity, or a uTsserta- 
tioii to show the nature of the doctrine. It is revealed 
only in its <levotional and practicxd connexions. We 
have indeed in the Romans and in the Ephesians, 
much of a system of divine truth in regular order, yet 
all is stated w'itli reference to experience and practice, 
rather than as a mere theory. It is in short a revela- 
tion of the divine will from the great Lord of all to 
his sinful creatures ; an authoritative declaration, rather 
than an argumentative proof, or a treatise to establish 
a human doctrine. There is a beautiful proportion 
given to every truth, according to its real character 
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and us4^ ; and we disturb the order of that proportion, 
when we insist too promiiu‘ntly or tOo exclusively on 
one favount(‘ doctrine, to the neglect of others, and 
so give u. partial view of the whole. 

The truths of re\>.*lation in the Bible are not gene- 
rally either systematically arrange<l, or scholastically 
tleiined. They are rather incidentally introduced, 
witii the exception of one or two of the Epistles, 
according to occasion, and in tlu* way of common dis- 
course. We hardly know were* to turn for any 
explicit definitions of scripture doctrine in the word 
of God. This actual position of divine truth in 
scripture (promiscuously scattered throughout, and 
connected only by the subject matter of discourse, 
rather than by any artificial arrangement) is surely one 
of the most beautiful proofs of the wisdom of God. 
It is far better ada[)ted to the bulk of mankind than 
any technical exac'tness. It better meets the prej iidices 
of God’s people, all of whom an* proiu* to have tlu*ir 
favourite doctrines, and who therefore, if tlu\v found 
them systematically defined in particular parts of Scrip- 
ture, would probal)ly be exclusive in their reganl to 
those and limited in their range of the whole. 
It suits also their establishment in the gospel. It is, as 
it were, a com[)Ounding of the whole matter of gospel 
truth into the br(*ad of life, so that the whole noiirisli- 
inent is conimunicatid. The mind gradually and in- 
sensibly imbibes the whole, and assimilates to its spirit. 

Dr. Owen, whose attachment to system was not 
weak, yet observes, ‘ Some men find fault with the 
Scriptures, because divine truths are not thrown toge- 
ther in regular ordia*, as in our catechisms. But God 
puts not such value on men’s accurate methods as they 
magine them to deserve. Nor are they so subservient 
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to his ends in tlie revelation of himself as they are apt 
to fancy. Yet often when they think that they have 
brought truths into the strictost propriety of expres- 
sion and order, they lose both their power and their 
glory. Hence is the world filled^wilh so many lifeless? 
sapless, graceless, artificial declarations of divine truth, 
in the schoolmen and others. We may sooner siiueeze 
water out of a pumice stone, than one drop of spiritual 
nourishment out of them. But how many millions 
of souls have received divine bcnelit and consolation 
exactly suited to their condition by those occasional 
occurrences of truth which they met with in tlu. scrip- 
tures, and which they would never have obtained by 
those wise artiticial arrangements which some men 
would fancy. Truths have their efficacy and power in 
our minds, not only from themselves, but from their 
place and position in the Scriptures. They are placed 
in such respects towards us, and in such connection one 
with another, as their iiiflueiuv upon our minds greatly 
depends on. Artificial methodizing of spiritual truths 
may make men ready in notions, cunning and subtle 
in disputations : but it is the scripture itself in its own 
present arrangement which is able to mak'^^us wise 
unto salvation.’ 

In THE MODE OF STATEMENT, with reference to the 
character of scriptural divinity, we may notic'e, 

1. The incomparable simplicity of scrip- 
tural DIVINITY. When we read human writers we 
are sometimes bewildered in the multitude of words. 
There is a lucid perspicuity in the Bible. Here we 
see divine truth clearly. The light shines bright and 
full. Whatever makes manifest is lights and the holy 
scriptures are like a great flood of pure light, poured 
forth on a dark world, and the true source of its illii- 
F 3 
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mination and glory. Y on have often sublime eloquence ; 
but all is the eloquence of simplicity, the grandeur of 
sentiment, and not of mere words. How wonderful is 
the simplicity of our Lord’s character and discourses ! 
There are no syllogisms or corollaries drawn with subtle 
art to perplex and ])uzzle the mind, but there are 
throughout sublime truths adapted alike to instruct 
and edify, exalt and purify — calculated to improve 
the lowest intellect and exercise the highest- 

2. Its constant referexck to Almiuhty (ion 

AS CREATING, OVERRULING AND DIRECTING ALL 
THINGS TO HIS OWN GLORY. It displays man in his 
real character as the creature, tluj guilty <*n‘atnre • 
fallen, ruined, and yet spared and invited to reluni ; 
but in every f)art of the Jlibh*, as tlirmighout the visi- 
ble creation, God is seated upon his throne: ifw l.ord 
reignethy directing, upholding, and controlling all, 
Tliere is no hesitation liere, but an um'omproinising 
authority becoming the majest) of its Author. It is 
a proclamation from the court of Heaven; and each 
one without exception, whatever his wisdom, talent, 
or rank, must bow down to it. ^ icodeiiuif., a ruler of 
the JevAi^comes to our Lord for instmetion. He ])ays 
no court to him, he tells him not what will phase him, 
yet he gives him the most important truth. Ni<*odemus 
is stumbled, our Lord does not abate and modify his 
statement ; he is the supreme King, let all his ereatnres, 
as they ought, yield unreserved submission to him. 

3. Its invariable holiness. The Bible is the 
most holy book in th<* world. However ])articulur 
passages may have been perverted, nothing can be 
farther from Antinomianism as a whole. It condemns 
sin in every part, and most of all in the mode of our 
deliverance from sin. After the ricliest displays 
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^of sovereign grace, it goes immediately to the good 
works, and the holy life, wliich are the fruit ol that 
grace. Nothing has any pretence to the claims ot 
scriptural divinity, which consists with the allowed 
indulgence of one evil thought. How vivid the blaze 
of its threatenings against all ifii(|uity ! How awful 
their execution in the person of the Surety, the Son of 
(lod himself ! How alarming the state oi those going 
Oil in sin under the Christian dispensation ! He iluii 
despised Moscs^ late perished without reniedi/ ; of hou^ 
much sorer punishment shall they he thous^ht worthy / 

4. Its inexpressible tenderness and affec- 
tion. No book is so full of teiulm* feelings, of patbetie 
addresses, of heart-touching statements, as the Bible. 
It is not nwnt abstract truth, even in its most terse 
sentences ; and its history is full of e\i[uisitely 
aflecting incidents. See Joseph’s history, read Jere- 
miah, witness our Lord wee])ing over Jerusalem, 
notii'e the aecouiit of the Prodigal Son; murk PaulV 
character ; observe him at Miletus; hear him aildress- 
ing the Corinthians. Through the Bible what tender 
exjjostulations, what aifci'tionate entreaties, what earm>t 
invitations ! Scriptural divinity is truth, stated so as 
to will the heart by love. There is no selt^exultation 
and vain display of learning in the teac her. No 
harsh requirements ; no cnibbed and bitter oppo- 
sition. The very air of Bible truth is love. 

How charming is divine Philosophy, 

Not harsli — and crabbed — 

Put musical — as is Apollo's lute — 

And a perpetual feast. Milton. 

5. The spirit of devotion breathes in all 
THE SCRIPTURES. God Walking with man, and man 
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walking with God, is the high privilege to which it 
tends throughout. It begins w’ith this holy commu- 
nion ill Paradise, it exempliiies it in tlu* character 
of God’s servants in every part, it shows the full 
restoration of perfect and heavenly communion in 
eternity. You see t\ie most lively exliibition of the 
very interior of this communion in the Psalms. You 
have it nianifestt‘d in the midst of active life, ^’ou 
behold it all n'alized in one glorious character, Jesus 
Christ. Fine bursts of prayer arc continually breaking 
forth from the Apostles in their letters to tin* churclies; 
and you have the enraptured praises of the heavenly 
host of Revelation. No divinity is scriptural, that is 
not devotional. 

6. The pfxuliar doctrinfs of the Rible are 

MADE the SPUING OF PRACTICAL OBEDIENCE. ^'oU 
have in the first part of several Epistles, the doctrines ; 
and in the last part the duties t{) be drawn from, and 
to follow such doctrines. When a precept is given^ 
you will very generally find it connected with some 
one or otlier of the peculiar princijilcs of tin* scriptures. 
Thus the introduction to the di*calogue is, 1 am the 
Lord tht/ God, icho hrou^fit c5'c. Tiie principles are 
evangeliSrand spiritual. You may observe in every 
part of the Bible the utmost freedom in insisting on 
duties, without any fear of thereby weakening doctrines 
which might have th<; ap])eanuice of an o[)posing view. 
Men are in all cases called, if they would not perish, to 
give up their sins and turn to God : and yet the worst 
sinners are offered a free pardon. (.)ur plan is not 
scriptural unless we can readily act thus. 

Yet TRUTH IS STATED IN MANY DIFFERENT FORMS. 
There it an advantage in this, as it is adaptt'd thus to 
the Various characters of men. God gives to each 
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of his servants their proper gift. There are varied 
gifts in the sacred writers ; the meek JVIoses, the de- 
votional David, the eloquent* Isaiah, the j)laintive 
tender Jeremiah, the fervent Paul, tlie ))ractieal 
James, and the seraphic John,^vary much in the 
character of their writings ; but they deliver the same 
truths, and the common features of Christianity are 
still preserved by (‘ach. There may be very ditierent 
gifts, and yet all be scripturally used. There may be 
much diversity of statement without any departure 
from the analogy of faith. 

And thus it is in human writers in our day. There 
is the ])ractical holiness of WalktT ()f Truro, and the 
evangelical glow of Hervey ; yet both accoriling to 
the same an»dogy '^f faith. There is the doctrinal 
clearness of Perkins, and the devotion of Thomas a 
Kempis ; and yet both built (»n one foumlation. 

It is not therefore, the mode of expression arising 
from the natural character of tlie writer, but the mode 
of its statement in connexion with Clirist Ji'>us, and 
harmonizing with the general features of the gospt 1, 
which constitutes tlie cdiaracter of scriptural di\inity. 

We conclude with a practical remark : H» ' n 

SHOULD WK STUDY THE sciii PTt iiES tiiat our mind 
may be embued with the train of thought ami llu 
very spirit of the sacred writers. Erronc»»ns and 
unscri})tural views arise from leaning to our own 
understanding and the love of sin. us then 

read the Ibble more with earnest petitions for tlie aid 
of that Holy Spirit, uiidiT whose inspiration this holy 
book was tirst written, so shall wc h‘ave bt'uealh m 
the littleness of human systems, and aseeml to tli» 
majesty, and see the glory, and ta^tc tiic -'v ct nic-.-, 
of the Divine AV^onl. 
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CHAPTER VL 

ON THE STUDY OF PRACTICAL WORKS. 

< 

The influence of practical holiness on the ac(|nisition 
of religious knowledge, has already been pointecl out 
in the second chapter of this work, and all that was 
there siiid will tend to show the importance of studying 
those works, the direct aim of which is to promote 
personal religion. The knowledge which is directly 
and iinmediately connected witli our duty and our 
salvation, is the tirst thing which as CUiristian students, 
we have t(J K-arn. 

The scri})tures in this, as well as m evt‘ry t)tliCT 
respect, justly claim precedence, as the be.Nt book 
of devotions, and the most practic al work tliat can be 
read. Next to the scriptures, the most heart-mo\ ing, 
and spiritual, and evangelical treatises that we can 
procure, treatises which many of the oidi r writers 
furnish on such practical topics as convi’rsion, pra\er, 
temptation, death, the Saint’s llest, the Saviour, tlie 
Chrisjiia^ Armour, c<intcmplations on the Scriptun-s, 
See. &c. should be daily read. 

To furnish his mind with kno\\le<lge is but one part 
of the work of the Christian student. If this be all 
his aim, it may ((ualify him to shine among na‘n, and 
to dispute, and, with some advantagi's, contend with 
those around him ; but its result will only be to inflate 
him with pride, and dis<|uuhfy him for th(‘ indispen- 
sable exereise oi’ humility and love. 

To afle<*t the heart aright, is th(* more im|)ortnnt 
part ol‘ study, aud for this end, after prayiT for the 
Holy Spirit and study of the Divine n*cords, such 
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books as we have mentioned must be read, and read in 
the spirit of seriousness, self-examination, and prayer, 
and thus we may be brought nciarer to God, 

It is the fault of many systems of divinity, and many 
plans of study, that they leave (^*t this more important 
part. Whether it be from overvaluing knowledge, or 
tliinking lliis less needful for immediate use, it is 
however evident, that students have not frequently 
had [jressed on their attention, the great impovtanc*e 
of studying practical and devotional works. The pious 
Ludolf has obser\ed that ‘ the learned gener.dly read 
authors, more out of a vain itch to till tht*ir iieads with 
knowledge and a party scheme, than with intent to 
iinjnove their hearts in love, wisdom, humility, and 
meekness. ^ 

Snell studies are in truth eminently needful for our 
real hap])iness and daily usefulness. If the heart 
be raised to eornm union with Ch)d, there is the 
best pre[)aration for a spiritual diseimment of the 
nature and value of the various sentiments, uhieh 
in the course of other studies are brought before 
the mind. 

I'^hose books ;ire mainly useful, thosi* 'I'we+ies rTT" 
prime iinpnrtaiiei', whieh directly timd to regulate the 
h(5irt, to raise the ilame of inward devotion, whieh 
make us more spiritually-minded, more ht>ly, and 
more heavenly. This course of st udy is mo^t c ah ulated 
to discover to ns that interior (ruth of (hxPs won! 
which is often least ot all revealed to those who are 
learned in critical disputation, and wholly engaged 
in verbal niceties. Indeed all the aec<»mplishments 


* Si'c LudolPs Remains, p. CO. 
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of human learning may leave a man utterly devoid 
of spiritual knowledge, and under the full power 
of a corrupt heart. 

We are ready to think that time is lost in practical 
stiulies. By no means. It is not a loss, but a gain 
of time to ri*ad pious and devout works. Very often 
we shall find even the very doctrines of the gospel 
more usefully, more wisely, and more >oherly stated, 
than in direct contn»versial trt‘atises on the subject ; 
and they help us to acipiire that state of mind whieli 
is essential to the right rect^ption (»f truth. 

It wdii a n‘mark made to the Author by a pioiih 
friend, the Uev. Legh Richmond, now gone to his 
reward, when 1 told him (»f this work — ‘ l.i t me heg 
you to press devotion of heart — devotional works; 
most students are dry anil intellectual, and Iom» the 
best fruits of their studies.’ 

This stmly sliould therefore he intermingled witli 
all our other studies, and our leisure time on the 
Sahbath should be espcrially conseeratiil to it. It is 
a great temptation to iii!ii»cnt students to appropriatt' 
part of the Sabbath to those studies in ^^hieil they are 
3peci«v.y<i4*ngaged <iuring the week. Such a tempta- 
tion should be strenuously rc'sisted, and the retired 
hours of tin* Sabbath he givi n to de\otioiial works. 
So shall we iiiid a blessing on all our otlier studies. Our 
Saviour has declared that {/‘ ftnt/ man will do his ivi/l 
he shall know of the doctrine whether it he of (iod ; it 
will lielp us to do his will, and so rightly to understand 
the s<Tiptures, daily and especially on Sundays to 
[x rusc the most holy and spiritual treatises with whieii 
ue can m‘.‘c*t, such Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, 
Beveridge’s l^rivate Thoughts, Owen on (Jommimioii 
w ith Clod, Leighton’s Peter, Adam’s Private Tlionghts, 
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Kempis’s Imitation of Qhi^st, Serle’s Horai Solitarix*, 
Halyburton’s Life, and similar works. ^ 

Baxter justly remarks^ in a book which cannot be 
wholly approved (his Confession of Faith), ‘ Practice 
is the excellent help to be tn^y orthodox. The 
practical experiinental preachers and people do hold 
fast those truths to salvation which opinionatists and 
mere dib[)uters are either wholly drawn from, or hold 
but speculatively, and detain in unrighteousness to 
their own perdition.’ He adds, ‘ the godly and learned 
do loose that truth too often in disputations which 
before they held in sober practice.’ 

All who have deeply engaged in study have felt its 
tendency to draw the heart from Clod : so to occupy 
the intellect, that we iorget, or think wi* Ikim* not time 
for the highest privilege of man, communion with Ciod. 
What we mean is, that this, as well as any other 
[lursuit that eagerly (*ngages the mind, ev(‘n though 
it be theological and scriptural in its subject, may yet 
lead us away from that wliich should be the primary 


^ Some other Bcoks may be here added, as eminently L.ueiiiareti 
for Sunday rLadiie^. 


Hall’'' Cont emplat ions. 

Bridgi's on tlu* initli Psalm. 
Allome’s Alarm. 

Ambrose’*' Looking: to .Te-sns. 
Aujjusline’s C'onlessjons. 

Corbet's Sell-omplo} iiieiit. 
Guthrie’s Trial of Savin}; Interest, 
Jenks’s Meditations. 

Mason’s Cliri.stian Companion. 
Uam bach’s M cd 1 1 .itii ms . 

Shaw’s hiuiiaiii'v-1. 

Flavors Saint liidood. 

Merle’s Cluistian Kememlir.mcer. 


Still’s Ilora? Prnat.v 
Stukoloj's lios])t'] Gla''S 
Sibhc’s nriiisi'd Rood 
lbi\toi’s l Dir. Cl •'O >Mth God 

!)> iim- Thom^hts. 

Owen on P^alm l.io. 

on Sjniitual Mindcdiu"-s 

Gurnal’s C'hn.stian Armour. 
Adams's Private Thoui;hts. 
Pascal’s Thoughts 
Walker’s Christian. 

Hiiwe’s nicsscdiios of the 
Risjhleous 


But above all, eminently and emphatically thk Bnn k irad with 
prayer, with fervent persevering puuer, is the iluef Smul.w book 
ol the Christian. Let other books never desplaee t Ids //.e onl uoi k. 
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object of the Christian student: the life of God in 
the soul of man. 

Mr. Law has sotne severe, but .very important 
remarks on this subject in his Letters, lie says, ‘ A 
scholar pitying th/^ blindness and folly of those who 
live to themselves, in the cares and pleasures of this 
vain world, thinks himself divinely t‘mi)loyt*d and to 
have escaped the pollutions of the world, because* he 
is day aftt*r day, dividing, dissecting, and mending 
Church opinions, fixing heresies hero, and schisms 
tliere, forgetting all the whih*, that carnal self, and 
natural reason have the (hung of all that is done bv 
this learned zeal, and are as busy, as in the reasoning 
intidel or [irojeeting worldling.' lie afterwards asserts 
^ Worldly lusts and int(*resls, vanity, pride, (‘nv\, eon- 
tention, bitterness, and ambition (tlic death of all that 
is good in tlu‘ soul) have now, and always had, their 
chief nourishment, power, and support, from a s(>ns(‘ of 
the merit and sufheieiiev of literary ae<*omjdis|iments. 
11 umility, meekness, j)atienee, tiiitli, hope, eont(Mnpt 
of tlie world, and heaveidy atfeelion (the \erv lili- of 
Jesus ill the soul), are by few pt*rsons less earnestlv 
(testiTtft or more hard to be praetised, tlian by great 
wits, cla'^sical erities, lingnists Iiistorians, and orat(»rs 
in holy orders.’ 

In fact, the holy life of a (diristian is tlu* brightest, 
evidence and the fullest ghuy of onr religion. C'liris- 
tianity thus embodied in tlie whole tem[)er and eon- 
v<*rs:itif»n of a human being, is like the self-i'vident 
glory of the sun, sustained by the invisd)h! hand of 
God, self-sus])ended in its course ; its own light and 
warmth sptak its exeellenei*, and deelan* its })less(‘d- 
ness. Mr. Law well observe*., ‘ A learned ('hrislianity 
snpjjorted and governed by reason, dis[)utc, and 
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criticism, that is forced to appeal to canons and 
councils and ancient usages to defend itself, has lost 
its place, stands upon a lictitious foundation, and 
shows that it cannot appeal to itself, to its own works^ 
which alone are the certain infallible proofs of a true 
or false Christianity.’ * 

May we then study practical books, and cs|)ccially 
such practical books as are full of Christ and his 
Njilvation. A devout Christian will cordially concur 
in the sentiment of Augustine ; ‘ I am neither pleased 
uith those writings, nor yet with that conversation in 
which 1 find not a savour of the name of Jesus : for In- 
is as honey to my mouth, music to my ears, and joy to 
my heart.’ 

It is the |>ractical <'xj)erience of the Christian, it 
is his holy and sinritiial kiiowU‘dge, liis pure and 
})(‘aceable wisdom, which gives him, wlieu destitute 
of literary ac<iuirements, such an advantage in the 
p(*rccption of religious truth. In this lit' has a vast 
superiority over those who may possess literature in 
the highest degree, but have never had the experieiua* 
in llieir own hearts of the truths whicli tiiey have 
act|iiired with the iiuderstauding only. Th^ 
oj the wisd teaehetli his mouthy tunl addeth leiuuins^ to 
his lips. How benetieent is our heavenly Father in 
this. ‘ The depths of human science and learning 
<’an be explored by fewv, because few liavi* (‘ith<*r 
leisure or ability lor leariietl investigations ; * but 
the depths of Christian doctrine and experience are 
by the divine Spirit rcAealed to those who pray aiul 
meditate, and seareli the Scriptures : and e\periem-e 
enables them to s])euk with more truth and acenraex 


^ .See Law’s Letters, p. 3ir>, :p.k), :m. 
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on the deceit fill ness and depravity of the heart, the 
value of Christ, the life of the Christian, and the 
spiritual conflict, than, any mere literature can possibly 
reach. 

The more we eiiter into the spirit of practical writ- 
ings, and can find joy in them, tlie more clear will be 
our evidence that our heart is right with ( lod ; and 
indeed in proportion as we advance in real piety shall 
w e cordially love such ri‘ading. And w'hih,* we art‘ thus 
seekinc: not onlv to know^ but to do the will of Clod 
we shall receive more and more of the enliti-htening 
beams of hi:s Spirit. 


( IIAPTKR \ 11. 

THK STUDY OF CONTKO VEU5I A L WORKS. 

Some are disposed to condemn at once all eontroversiai 
studies, as prejudn-lal ami nnprolitable ; but it has 
p’:7-niriris>C(Hl to turn even ()p[)Osition to hi.s trntli to 
good, and make it instrumental the advancement 
of that wliich it was intended to overthrt»w. 

The opposition of .lob’s severe friemb, and tlu- 
diseussioiis b(.‘tween them, furnished the chureh of Clod 
with that ancient book which is l alled by liis narrn- ; 
and the oj)jjositioii of .hidaizcrs in (lalatia stirn*d ii[i 
the zealous Paul to write that fervent i'ipislle, of w hieh 
we now reap tlie* beiudit. ’^riie tannity of Pagans and 
Intidels have* been thi* occasion of calling forth the 
most able defences of C^hristianit N . 'riie corruptions 
of I*op(Ty lead to the full statement of Protestant doc- 
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trine, and the wvltlnj^s of the Sociniaiis to tlic clearer 
developemeut of Evangelical truth. 

There is a stagnant peace full of infection and death. 
Vehement contention for trutli may be a duty, and 
consistent with love and the meekpess ol‘ wisdom. 
Peaceful minds are often apt to coiHlemn not so much 
those who resist th(‘ truth, as those who by ti^tifying 
the truth, are the innocent occasuin of coiitvo\ ersy, and 
thus first disturb the general (juiti. This is not how- 
ever the true [icace-inaking spirit which our Saviour 
blisses, but the love of carnal ease, and the very 
opposite to the spirit of the gospel. Erasmus would 
thus have lost tliat Rcfoniuititai, which Luther under 
God accomplished. There is a greater blessing than 
present ijuict, even the maintenance of iin])ortant truth, 
and millions will through eternity thunk God for 
the holy boldness, decision, and courag(‘ of Luther. 
Indeed eager disputes about important religious truths 
are far better and fur more hopeful than that total 
indiflerence which arises from iniiilciity. 

There may indeed be a disproportionati; attention to 
controversy, as well as a despising of it : if it be pur- 
sued to the neglect or prejudice of devotional and jmic- 
tical religion, if it be jmrsiicd with the pasMons ui rue 
natural and not with the graces of the spiritual man, 
it is disproportionately pursued. But because there is 
this mistake, there is a prevalent notion among those 
to whom we may justly give the blessed tith- of peucc- 
makers, that the simple statement of truth is a sufficient 
coiiiutation ot error. Such forget the advantage that 
error has against truth in its falling in with the natural 
principles ot the heart. Exposure of error and false 
statement, in a controversial form, is a prominent ])art 
of the Epistles to the unsettled cliiirclies. The duty 
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of controversy under many circumstances which ini<^ht 
be stated is perfectly clear. We wust earnestly contend 
for the faith which was once delivered to the saints. 

Yet while it has pleased our Heavenly Father thus 
to overrule somt;*, controversies for good, it is not all 
controversy that hus done good, nor any in this fallen 
world that has done unmixed good. Yhere havi* been 
controversies \\itli coinparativ<*ly little practical beiu‘fit, 
and with deep injury to the spirit of those engaged in 
them. Mr. Howe remarks — 

< It is little considered what is the true, the ])roper, 
and the right notion of the Christian church, or the 
churchi's of Christ in geiuTal. Tiny are hospitals, or 
ratluT one great hospital, wherein there are persons 
of all sorts under cure. There is none that is sound, 
none that is not disease d, none that has not wounds 
and sores about liiiii. Now how unsufl’erabh‘ insolence 
were it, that in an hospital of maimed aiid diseased 
persons, one sick or wounded man should say, such a 
man\s sores are so noisome to me that 1 am not able to 
endure the being neighbour to him.’ — Howe’s 
Works, Vol. VI. 177. 

^yhenever evil passions have thus been displayed, on 
wlmVever side, it tends to tlu^ detriment of truth; the 
wrath of man worketh not the rif^hteousness if (iod. 
Our answt'i* to every man that usketh a reason if the 
hope that is in us, should be givi n with meekness and 
fear; mei'kness towards him who opposes, and fear 
towards (iod, lest w’c should dishonour his c'ause. Jt 
is truly affecting to look ba<-k at llu* whole history 
of the church, and see the differences aiul failings 
of good men. Paul and Barnabas, Acts xv. 3J) , IVder 
and Paul, (ial. ii. 1 1 — l.'J. in the days of the Apostles ; 
Fathers against Fathers in the early days of the <‘hurch ; 
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Reformers against Reformers ; Ridley and Hooper ; 
the martyrs in prison and the exiles abroad in Mary’s 
reign ; in every age how Satan lias sought to divide, 
that lie might destroy the church ; in every age what 
confirmation do we thus receive of»the fallen state 
of man ! 

Painfully depressing are some controversies ; they 
t'ither perplex the mind, and tend to raise doubts and 
miljelief ; or, if our own mind he clear and fixed, yet 
is it no small sorrow to see multitudes, after all that 
can be said, wandering in irreclaimable error ; to see 
soiiu* introducing ruinous tTrors, and bringing on them- 
se/ues swift destruction ^ with that additional sad efiect 
of which St. Peter syieaks, JManj/ shall follow their 
j)crnicio 7 is ivatjS, bif ivaron of whofu the ivay of truth 
shall he evil spokefi of. 

Many also are misled by unscriptural sentiments, 
of which they never perhaps hear the sound and just 
refutation. 

A powerful treatise taking an erroneous side of a 
question is read, and many are disposed to coiumr in 
it, till God graciously raises up a writer on the other 
side, who shows them liow far the first lias ileviated 
from the truth. How^ often have we been remindt'd 
of that important truth, lie that is frst hi his own 
cause seemethjust, hut his neighbour cometh ami search^ 
efh him. Prov. xviii. 17. And yet from all good 
writers we get scintillations of truth : in the Ibblc 
only it is unmixed. 

The. book of Job, already referred to, furnishes a 
true specimen of the nature of <‘ontroversv among 
religioiis men. How much is right, and how imi< h 
18 wrong in all ! and God himself finally <>lears the 
matter, and humbles all, and glorifies himself. 
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In some cases, the subject itself is, in its various 
bearings, far above the human intellect. The Bible 
itself has informed us that the judgments of Clod are 
unsearchable, and his tvai/s past out ; we need 

not thcTefore bt; f Tprized if there are mysteries and 
things beyond oii^ utmost reach of mind. 

The very obscurity and darkness of divine mysteries 
is not without instruction. Dr. Owen obser\es, ‘what 
we call darkness in divine subjects is nothing else than 
their celestial glory and splendour striking on tiie weak 
ball of onr eyes, the rays of which we are not able in this 
life to bear. It is owing to the nature of the doctrines 
themselves, and their ex<‘eedmg sjilendour, that there 
are soiiu; things hard to be conceived ami intca jireted, 
and which surpass our capacitv and coni|nclicnsion.’ 
See his Works, vol. ix. 327* 1 low calculati‘d is this 
to give us just views of our own darkness, ignorance, 
and insufficiency ! The wisest man thouglit himself 
hut a Utile child ^ who knew uol how to go out or come 
in (1 Kings iii. 7) ; and the exjiression of his humility 
was especially honoured and i*omincnded of (mkI. 

The circumstances of our situation will very much 
p oint out the line of our «lnty as to the study of jiar- 
tmuliir controversies. If placed among, ami in contact 
with iNFiDELSaud Deists, we ought to lie ac(|iuiinted 
with the just answers to tlieir cavils, and Jbr this pur- 
pose must study the evidencCvS. 

But here let us bear in mind that Christianity is its 
own witness. Ix't our Heligion have at least the 
strong corroborating testimony ol ])ure affections and 
holy tempers and heavenly conduct in the life; and 
this testimony, though silent, siiall speak more 
irresistibly than many arguments. Let Christianity 
be exhibited in that rich combination of blessings 
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which its doctrines make known to us ; and not 
mtjrely in eloquence oF words, or in the chilling and 
diilactic statement, which may ^display our talent, 
may interest the intellect, may even convince the 
understanding, and still leave the m^nd unimpressed. 
One oF the main pillars oF evidence For the gospel 
is, the intluence oF its doctrines on the lives oF its 
proFessors and advo('ates. The cause* is much weak- 
ened when the deFenders oF the Faith do not present 
to their opponent^; the exhihition of the power and 
holiness oF the faith. It is not always that the digni- 
tied advocate and the humble disciple combine. Has 
it not sometimes occurred, that the intidel is confuted 
by the nominal Christian, himself without that genuine 
failh tvfuch worketh inj ioi'c? 

It is most imi)ortant that Christians should be 
intelligent on tbe grounds of their own faith. Some 
arc so satiFied with the grounds and strength of their 
convictions, as to deem any' extensive attention to the 
subject a misapplication of time and interest. But on 
a subject so extensive in itself, and so inomentonsly 
connected with our ])rcsent happiness and our eternal 
prospects, it may be qut'stioncd whether the 
informed among ns liave not need of farther informa- 
tion and consideration. At a time when new objections 
are coiitimially forged, or at letist old objections pre- 
senteil in a new and specious form, it becomes every 
one to remember the old reproach, Lei not him that 
girdeth on his harness botut himself as he that pnttetk it 
off (1 Kings XX. 11 ). It is probable, that many who 
are confident in the sincerity^ of their assurance have 
never been exposed to some of those assaults of the 
wicked one, which, by their daring impiety, have 
sometimes ruffled the calm even of well-established 
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Christians. The habit of dependence upon the Spirit 
for the increase and preservation of our faith, must 
ever be combined with a diligent improvement of all 
means conducive to these most important ends, 

Tlie barrenness or the unfruitfulness of this study 
depends evidentl\ upon the readiness ami sim[)licity 
of our ^})irit in making a practical and immediate 
application of the facts, whose credibility is thus 
^'stablI^hed to our own case. What, for iiintanee, is 
the natural re'^ult of a sim‘ere in([uiry and insight 
into the state of tin* \\ori<l, hrouglit before bis view 
by the (diristian system, and the marks of the 
fall that ever} a here are visible, &<*. ? humiliation, 
anxiety of s[)irit, earnest desire for forgiveness and 
renov.iticm of heart ! Treatises on e\ideiices, 

if they ^\ere generally <lireeted to praetuad imjuiry, 
non Id he far more interesting, usel’ul, and satisfactory. 

The list* also of this spirit is tajnall} obvious in 
the olfeiiaive as in the defensive war with the inlidel. 
Direct arguments against his heart and eonscienee, 
groiirnh'd of course on credible testimony? would be 
irresistible. Thvrv^ and not in the intellect, is the 
^Lisea se. (amvinee him of sin, there isant^ndof his 
inhdelity, root and bramdi. There is inon* accuracy 
and d(?pth in two verses of our Lord (John iii. ip, 20.) 
as developing the root of the evil, than in whole 
volumes that have been eoldl} written with satisfactory 
speculative evidence of the truth. ^ 

Again, if I be placed in immediate contact with 
Homan Catholics, I ought to study tliat contro- 


^ Fuller, in his * (jospel its own witness,* has pursued this train 
of argument, and made the infidel feel the point of the two-edged 
sword. 
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versy. They have many subtle arguments to plead, 
such as universality, anticjuity, and unity. To expose 
tlieir sophistry, and satisly intjuiring minds, recpiires 
iuforiniition, and calls for reading. 

Popery is indeed tlic more danf^erous, from its 
“ mtjsUrt/ of Imijiutfh"" ‘‘ its dvceUflilncss of unriirh’- 
/tWA 7 ic.v.v and the intoxicating nature of its doc- 
trines (Rev. xvii. ‘2). It holds so much of the truth, 
and }et undermines or neutralizes every truth which it 
holds. It unites the most opposite materials, and 
confederates with intidelity it^df (to'ohist ihr J^onU (wd 
his Chrisf, ll adapts itself to all ages and all 
intellects, and all circumstances, and has as its chiei‘ 
ally the fallen heart of every human being. Those 
under its inlluence shoulil he objects, not of falsi* 
liberality, but of our tenderest compassion ; of our 
most fervent prayers, and of our unwearied efforts ; 
that they may comr out and be srparai<\ and not 
partake either of its sins, or of its plagues. 

In attacking Popery, we mistake if we merelv 
speak against its cruelties, its tyranny, and its despo- 
tism ; multitudes will join us here who care nothing 
for the great truths of Christianity. Rut all the r^’»^ 
good that is done, is to be done by dwelling on the 
great truths of the gospel, especially free justitication, 
.«nd by exposing Popery in its false doctrine, its 
|fenormous errors, its setting aside Christ and his salva- 
Mon, and its ruining the soul. Thus Luther and the 
"Reformers shook the very foundations of the modern 
Babylon. The confessors of the true faith triumph /#// 
the blood of the Lamb, and the tcord of their testimoni/. 

Protestants in general may bear in mind, tiiat ii 
thorough aciiuaintanee with history on the one hand, 
p;and the word of prophecy on the other, are great helps 
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to preserve men from this evil ; Jincl the Protestant 
Minister will generally liiul, that if this ptiople are 
well instruotetl in the ]>rin(*ipU‘s of oiir faith, and 
from Pastoral intorrourse with him, really love their 
pastor, that thfcv are. not in ninch danger of being 
seduced into tlh> destrm'tive Iieresy. 

It* called to actual controversy, let ns not engage 
III it without study or pray(*r. Let ns read on the 
subject, and become well acijuainted with it before 
we enter into any dis<‘ussion, and let ns not suffer 
ourselves to be led away from the w^ord of God, and 
its paramount authority, and its vital doctrines. ^ 

But let m(‘ contend in the spirit of love, sympathy, 
and kiiKluf ss; or I shall onl\ pr()vokc and harden. 
With regard to tliern, and indeed to all others, our 
w’ork as Christians is calmly and charitably, meekly 
and in the fear of God, wisely and Hrmiy, patiently 
and constantly to bear witness to the trutli. The 
work of convei^ion is the Lord’s ; but he gives his 
grace with the testimony to the truth. Here, again, 
tilt; experience of the truth and its real blessedness 
will give its defenders the main advantage. 

Or 1 may be situated among SociNiANS, who are 
actively disseminating tenets derogatory to the divine 


* Hooks . c hiefly rcrornmended by afrieiidj to lurnish Protestants^ 
with suitable information on Popery. 
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glory of the Redeemer. There is much that flatters 
human wisdom in their system, and there have b( en 
those who have made considerable acc|iiirein<*nts in 
criticism who have lu*ld it. It *is necessary to be able 
in such a case, to show that tl^y do totally fail 
of establishing their principles, oif all just interpreta- 
tions of S(Tipturc, just views of the divine attril)utes 
and of the moral wants of man ; and we need not add, 
what valuable iu lps there are in books, to enable us to 
manifest all this. 

It is to bt; feared, however, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity has siill'ered from it^» defenders as well as from 
its adversaries. Tlie moment we attt*mpt to clear up 
a diftieulty which the* scriptures have not cleared, 
that inome/it we abandon our only safe guide, and 
plunge into the darkness of error. Most persons we 
think, will have found fewcT difliculties in the scrip- 
tural statements on this subject, though they attempt 
not to t‘x plain the mystery, than in an> iiuman writ- 
ings. Yet the adversaries of the doctrine eompellcd 
the church to the adoption of such a statement as the 
Athauasiaii Creed, to protect Cliristiaiis from the 
sophistries of subtle and artful objectors. Humlile 
and simple iniiuls have found few diflieultic's in the 
reception of the Trinity. They take the practical 
and experimental view of the subject which is far 
more cU*ar and satisfactory than the scholastic, syste- 
matic, spcculativ(‘ view of many orthodox statements, 
such as those of Waterlaiid and others. It is never 
stated as a mere speculative <logma, how eviT important, 
but in connexion with our own privileges and duties, 
as the objects of our faith and worship, (Matt, xxviii. 
19.) as the source of all spiritual blessings, (2 Cor. 
xiii. 14. Rev. i. 4, 5.] as beiiring tlieir respective parts 

G 
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in llui divine economy in every act of approach to God. 
Eph. ii. 18. We would not wholly decry human 
attempts to set forth the do<*trine ; yet the clearest 
scholastic exhibition is far inferior in distmclncss to 
tlic simple experimental view which i‘< de\«*lo})c<l in 
the believer’s spiritiul apprchen‘-ion of the gospel. W(' 
would not despise the lij^ht of a caudle, thou;^h 
obscured witli com])arative dimness; but we would 
ratlier »o to the sun tor lu^-ht, and we shn»dd justly 
exjiect to find not only a wide diUcrcuce in the 
clearne'^s of our views, but also in the vivil\ 11114; effect 
resultiiii** from thciu.^ 

Aj»aiu, ] may be surrounded with Ibu) ri.sTANTS 
OF A> OTHER eoMMi'NioN, w ho, dilVcrmi;' from me 
ill rites or in chunh ^ovcniiiunt, arc strenuously 
maintaimnir their own [larticnlar sentiments. If ij^no- 
raut, 1 may be carried away by an air of laoelty, and 
bt; deepl\ ^rie\e<l, on oaimu^ more information, at the 
injurious effects of precipitate steps, wliieli I ma\ have 
taken ill my ij^noranee, IT a(a|uainted with tlu- wiiole 
subject, I may besa\ed all the dillieulties of ehaiii^es, 
and maintain with eousistem y and steadiness, and yet 
with love and kiiuJinss, tli.it \iew' which I jud^e to be 
"more correct and scriptural. 

We say, with love and kindnes-^ ; for m all differ- 
ences between real ( ’bristiaus, not only is much to be 


^ Suf !i a work as * Owen on Communion with God,* gives the 
rUnri'-t \iew of this doetnne iti its pniclical and experimental 
character. 

Theie is much evil in frequent and lengthened discussion from 
the pulpit on controversial subjects in religion, not even excepting 
those on the evidences of Chiistianity — the few may he instructed ; 
but the many aie latlier likely to he perplexed, if not staggered, 
by the statement (>f ohjections of which they had never dreamt. 
Still controversial topics cannot be wholly forborne. 
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>ai(l on <^very sidt*, hut ca<‘li side is apt to magnify the 
importance of its own stattMiicnl. We often lose 
sight, in those controversies whieli affect the externals 
of religion, of the fact that the kingdom whicli Christ 
came to (stahlish is a sphutual Jcwui'dim. Let this 
principle he iirml\ fixed in oiir iiiiiuls. 'I'lie contests 
that hav<* don<? most mischief in the Church have 
either hecn about external circumstances or on specu- 
lalive opinions. But cxli-rnal uniformity* whether in 
discipline or <*onfe^sion <»f dot'lrin*', howcAer di'>irable, 
is not th(‘ main thing in oiir religion, or what is most 
for the glory of Christ. Inward eoiiformity of heart 
tolhemind and will oi’Chn^Umanifestfil in meekness, 
hmnilitv, love, nghteousne>s, peace, and joy in the 
Ilol y (ihosi, these things mark tlu‘ siihjects of Christ ; 
and external things and right doctrines are important 
as tlu'V promote these. 

Howeiir right a man maybe in his sentiments on 
these outward things, if liis spirit and temper he 
hahituallv contrary to the miial of (!'hrist, he i.s not a 
subject of Christ’s kingdom on earth, nor making 
advances to his heavenly kingdom. 

niffcrcnces in opinion do not make so many different 
religions. All that hoUl the Head belong to the one 
body. Nothing can be nion^ char than St. Paul’s 
statements in Kom. xiv. to show that t!;ere are inferior 
points, on whii'h real Christians may have ilifferent 
views of their duty, and be led by those views to a 
«Uflerciit course of eondu<*t, and yet both sides be 
living to the Lord, and ultimately die to the Lord. 
For ourselves, he shows that we should be fully per- 
buaded in our own mind ; and, as it regards others, wo 
must neither despise, nor judge, nor walk uncharitably, 
but follow the things which make for peace and edifl- 
G 2 
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cation, bearinjjf the iiihniilties of the weak, and not 
seekinjj^ to please ourselves, rcceivinii' owe auothvr as 
Christ has rrct^ivcd us to thr ^ hr// of (io/U Horn. xiv. 
and XV. 1 — 7- How ex(|nisitely heautiful is tliis spirit ! 
O that it may be iFjore and move <>*iven to us all ! 

But it is an afteetiu^ <*oiisi<ler:iti<»n, that the prin- 
cipal thin^ \\hieh have divide*! Christians have been 
those things on wliieh the Saered Scriptures liave siiid 
little or nothing. 

The contnjversy known uud*T the terms ot (^AL- 
VINISM and Armim ANISM, has divided men *»f all 
denominations, and has led to some l)itt*‘r and pain- 
ful results, I fear almost to tojieh upon it ; and 
yet every Christian will, at one time or other, be 
called to the cousidt ration of this subject ; and it 
may be useful to ha/ar*l a statement in which it has 
been thought that all goo<l men may concur. The 
solution of the main difliculties in this controversy is 
far beyon*! the highest human mtelli'ct, and many on 
both sides have departed from the exact line of scrip- 
tural truth. 1 do, as an indi vicinal, prcder in the 
mam what are called CalvmiKtic views ; but on whic'b 
ever side we may b**, we sbould be pn‘jndi(.*e*i, not to 
««.* that both si<les, in their tagi r defence of their 
respective systems, liav<* erred. 

Th*' statements of sonn* <miinently holy men, four 
of th**m bishops of the British ChurclM's, an<l the fifth 
the cehibrated lioyle, may plac** this controversy in 
a juster light than any private obs<‘rvations, and may 
tend to the instruction and e<lificatioii of those whose 
sincere aim it is to sc*'k b*>th truth aii*l pcac**. 

Bishop Davenaxt, m an <xcellcnt IVcatise, < An 
Exhortation to Jlrotherly Love,’ wiys, ‘ This one tiling 



aloDC bflong's to the catliolic and tiindamental faitli — 
That the free "race of (iod, in predestinating miserable 
men, in conversion of »inn(,*rs, in setting free of men’s 
wills ; lastly in perseverance and salvation of the elect, 
be so fully acknowledged ; that wiiatsoever he does to 
the attaining of the state of gracf or glory, or what- 
soever is done by men in reference thereunto, that 
wholly be given to (Jod, and granted to (lod’s special 
grace and mercy. On the other side, whatsoever per- 
tains to the corri!f)tion of men’s nature, whatsoever to 
his obstinacy in sin, whatsoever to the viciousness and 
servitude of IVce will ; lastly, whatsoever draws miser- 
able mortals to damnation, and tumbles them headlong 
into hell, that we impute all this to ourselves and our 
own demerits, and command it distance, to be far 
off from (lod Himself. W hile these things remain 
fixed and immoveable (as indeed they do remain), 
although iu tlie <loetriues built upon the foundation, 
they have divers maimers of conceiving and forms of 
speaking ; yea, allliuugh they follow’ different opinions, 
such errors are luit so deadly, that for th(‘ir sakes a 
dt'adly hatred should be hatched, or that a perpetual 
scliisin ought to be nourislietl between the Churches.’ ^ 
On the very difficult subjei-t, the Jon sent comIrm» 
nation of the teieketU Bishop Davenant says, ‘ All the 
Reformed i^’lmrches agree— That the act of reproba- 
tion iu Ciod, as that of election, is from eternity : that 
none is reprobated from eternity, which might not be 
reprobated without all cruelty and injustice. That no 
one was foredaumed of (iod from eternity, whom he 
did not foresee wrapt up in the guilt of damnation. 
That no one shall in time be damned but throu"h 


' See Bisliop Davciiant's Exhortation, pp. 27, 28. 



the most just merit of his own rorruption and impiety. 
That tlie oni;inal and cause of all evil which drowns 
reprobates in perdition, is not found in Clod’s rejno- 
hating, but in tl)t‘ reprobates themselves. Tlnlt this 
eternal reprobatioiv c'annot ap|H*ar to any pirtu'ular 
])iTson, nnh-'-s Diit orthe fruits most worthy of damna- 
tion, \shich he brings forth, and loves to brim;- forth, to 
the end of his life. That there is nt> single ])erson 
which may not attain eternal liie, by repc nlin<;-, be- 
lievihi^, and perseveriiii**, aei'ortling to tin* tenor of the 
eo\enant of the gospel. That thert* is no such decree 
of (lod, by N'hi<‘h iepnd»ates should bi- fori’ed and 
necessitated tc» sin and j)en‘'h ; but aK\a\ ^ the\ perish 
by their own voluntary unbi lief and impletN, fui* and 
not constrained.’ ^ 

''i'he remarks of Archbishop Lr.iniiTON are I'nll 
of holy iiistrin tion. Tlie exeelleiit Arc hbishop sat s» 
‘ ue may e<uitid<‘ritly assort tliat all those things \s Ineh 
the {^reat (heator j)rodin*es in different |)eiiods of tune 
weie perieetly known to Him, anil as it wore present 
with him fioni eter«iit\ , and tvery tliinj^ that happens 
throujiliout the seve ral aj^t s of the world, proe, eds in 
■Uie same order, and tlu.* same pn*eise maniioi, as tin* 

Eternal iMind at first intended it should And 

according as all these things in the lu•aven•^ aboM*, and 

* St Aw'oiitiav’s MOW f>t tlif '-\ih\ (* « utlnbuti'A thi> 

1o the fall, }Ji'l i> state.'i in ahia..?.!ni iIlnstiatM<n ot a M-riptiiii', 
nnt imrmiluiUl\ iflativi- to tin- ‘•ul’}C(t. .l*-alai x\v. Id.) 
I'niverstu anli.n Mie Doiiiim it Miitas. Invts- 

tijabili^ eri'o < 't f|in( ( uj-i^ Mj.t meen tnr. niillis 

^Jrte;ce(le■ntihM^ in-.rilis : e*t ni\i rfnins, ejua (jiiem 

viilt ohdiirat, tjii'. rjindi in |n}i r»-<le ntil);i i n.< i iMs, scil rnin coiujiin 
niiscrc'tuj pic-rum ((iie comri.ninhio. 

Aejgu.stini OjuMa. p I)e ilono pei seMiantia-. i ap xi. 

See also Ins ti\po->ition of tin- Mibjecl at h-ne’li » n Uoni. ix. in 
Kpist, 1O.0, 106. 
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in tine earth beneath, are daily regulated and direete<j 
by the Eternal Kinj^, in the same preeise manner were 
they from all eternity ordered and disposed by Him.’ 

‘ ^I'ht'se rhiiif^s we are wananted, and saf<‘ to believe : 
but what p(*rverseness, or rather ^fail ness is it to break 
into the sacred repositories of hea\en, ;ind pretend to 
aceonunodate those secrets of the Divim* Kiimdoin to 
tile nicasun-s and methods of our weak eapaeities. 
To say the truth, I aeknowledtie that 1 am a‘-t(»nished, 
and greatly at i loss wlun I hear learned men and 
ti’ofessors oi‘ llicnloj^y talkinji' presumt»t Hourly about 
the order of tile Divmt* Decree^, and when I read sueh 
thinj^s in tluir works. ‘ Paul eonMderiin^' this '•nbjeet,* 
says (!!hr\ sostom, ‘ a>*aii imnien‘'e ‘^la, was astonished 
at it, ami viewini^ the \ast uhy^s, started buck and 
cried out with a loud voiee, () tJtr (hpth.^ Nor is 
there mueli more sol)rit iy or moiK ration in the inanv 
notions that are entertained, and the disputes that are 
commonly raised about reconcilini^ the Divine Dtvrees, 
with the liberty and fret* v. dl of man. — Tlu* threat 
diliiculty is the origin of evil..,. an abyss never to 
bi* perfectly soundetl by any plummet of human 
iinderstandiiiL!:.’ 

He conclmles the lecture with tliis direction, 
‘ wherefore if you will take my advici*, withdraw your 
minds from a curious search into this mystery, and 
turn them directly to a study ot piety and a due 
reveivnee to the awful majisty of God. Think ami 
speak of God and His secrets, with fear and treml)lin£j:, 
hut dis])nte very little about them ; and if you would 
not undo yourselves, beware of dispiitinjr witli Him ; 
if you transo-ress iii any thin*;, blame you i -elves ; if 
you do any j,mod, or repent of evil, 'olVer tliaiiks- 
i>iving to God.’— See Lecture X. 
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Spt^akini^ on tiu* disohed'mU stumhUu^ at the word — 
when unto theij were also appointed^ 1 Poter ii. 8. 
Leii^liton savb, ‘ The b**cret |)ur[)ose of God is iifcoin- 
plibiu'd in His having detorininal t<» L;h>rify His justice 
on impenitent slnnt!ij>, as he sho.vs His ri(‘li mercy in 
them that Relieve. IL‘re it were ea>ier 1o lead you 
into a deep, than to lead you forth a^ain. i \'ill 
rather stand on the shore and silently admire it, than 
enter into it. Thi^ is certain, that the thouj^hts of 
(Jod are all no less just in themselves tlian diep and 
unsoiindable 1)\ us. His justice is always elear, in 
that man’s destruction is always tla* fruit of lus ow n 
sin: but to t^ive causes of God’s tli*crees without 
himself, is neither agreeable with the primitive beiiii; 
of the nature of God, nor with the doctrine (d‘ tin; 
scriptuics, 7'*his is sure, that (hul is not bouiul to 
give further account of tlioM* thinL»s, and we are not 
bound to U'-k it. J^et those* two wokU, ;>s St, Vugus- 
tine says, answer all, Jf hat art thou, () man ^ Jloni. i\, 
20. And () the drpth, Rom. xi. 33. Our »)nly sure 
way to know tliat our names are not in that black 
line, and to be pttrsuaded that he ha-^ chosen us to be 
flsn^ed by his Son, is this, to lind that we have c•hos^•n 
him, and are built on him by faitli, which is the fruit 
of his love that choost's us; ami that we may n:ad in 
our esteem of him.’ 

Another (‘muKut pn-late, Risiiop JIam,, wrote an 
excellent Treatise entith'd the wa\ f)f l^•aee ‘ to pick 
out w'hat might sound towards concord.’ He sums 
up bis view of Predestination as follows : 

‘Whatsoever (iod, who is a ( lod of truth, hath 
engaged himself by promise to <lo, the same He un- 
doubtedly hath willed, and will aet'orilingly perform. 

‘ There is no son of Adam to whom (Jod hath not 
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pronxlsed, that if he shall lielieve in Christ, repent, 
and persevere, he shall be saved. 

‘ This general and undoubted will of CJod luust be 
equally proclaimed to all men thri)Ughout the world 
without exception, and ou^ht t<» i)e so received and 
believed as it is by him published^and revealed. 

‘ All men, within the pale of the church especially, 
have from the mercy f>f (Jod such common helps 
towards this belief and salvation, that the nei^lect 
thereof makes any of them justly J^uilty of their own 
(‘ondemnation. 

‘ Besides the general will of God, he hath eternally 
willed anti decreed to give a special and etfectual 
grace to those that Jire pred<*stiuate according to the 
good pleasures of His will, wheri by they do actually 
belioe, obi.'V, and persevere, that they may he saved : 
so as the same CJod that would have all men to be 
sived, if they believe and be not wanting to his Spirit, 
hath decreed to work powerfully in some whom he 
hath particularly chosen, that they shall believe and 
not be wanting to his Spirit in >vhatsoever sliall he 
necessary to their salvation. 

‘ It is not the prexision of faith or any other grace 
or act of man, wlicreupon this ilecree of God is 
grounded, but the mere and gracious gootUwill aiul 
pleasure of God from all eternity, appointing to save 
those w'hom he hath chosen in Ghrist as the Head aiul 
foundation of the elect. 

‘ This di'cree of God’s e lection is absolute aiul 
unchangeable, and from everlasting. 

‘ God doth not either actually damn, or apjwint 
any soul to damnation, without the consideration aiul 
respect of sin.’— See Works, vol. IX. pp. 820, 821. 
Though from iiis Pax Ecclesia (See pp. ^7 — 73.) 

G 5 
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^Uiirh was published with liis lite, we mij^ht have con- 
sidered Ijishop Saxdersox as lioldiiii^- similar views 
to Hall and Daveimut, lor he speaks plamlv ai;ainsl 
Arminiaiiism, only expressing his dislike ol‘ t!i<; excess 
ufCaUinism ; yet Ivs biographer M alton slates tliat he 
eliani'-ed his jiidy;ment. Let us ipiote, tVom the Tract 
published with Ins lil'e, those sentiments which lend to 
ren.nve what stands in the wa\ of peaee. He reemn- 
iiunds ‘ that private men in particular ehmches, who 
dissent in points yet lUHletermined by the churches, 
should not uncharitably inltrehartii* e.ich other with 
heresy, or schism, or any such like imputation for so 
dissenting', so lon^ as they both consent to liie whole 
<loctnni' aiul discipline in the saiil churt h, inaintaineil 
and established. As in the points now so much debated 
amonj’* the divines of the Clnireh of Ihi^iaud between 
the ('alviuists and Armiiiiaus ^lor 1 must take liberty 
for distmctioirs sake, to express tia ui b\ th«)se names 
they usually bestow the one upon the othi r), why 
should either those men on the one sidi.* be branded 
witii Popery, whi» mislikin^ Calvin’s doetrines, rather 
choose to follow the Arminian, or thosi* on tla* otlu r 
^de with i’uritunisin, who tindin^' less satislaetioii in 
the way of Armimus, rather udhei-e to Calvin ? so 
lonj^ as both the one and the otluT do entirely, and 
freely, and cx animo, subscribe to the arti<*les oi‘ the 
Coniinoii Prayi r Look, and that of Conseeralion, and 
do not rend the unity or disturb the pea<*e of the 
Ciiurch by those dilferenec*s.’ ^ 

‘ binhop llor-l'-y tak(s tla* stuin* \k-w in oiir of Ins cliarees. 
‘ I know not wljut Inndris, hut that the su|)iula|).saiian 

Calvinist may he as a churchman as an Armini;vn.. . If 

v.o*iKl look lor warm advocates ol church authority in m’licral, 
and ior able writers in defence of our own form <d chuich govern- 
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Very similar are the remarks of the Moii. Robert 
iJoYLK. In his Treatise on Seraphic* Love; speakinj»* 
of the Calvinists and Remonstrants, he has these 
healin'^ remarks, ‘ Those that are pious of either 
partv, are perliaps otherwise luoU d on by God than 
one anotlier, as eontendinj*- whieh <»1‘ God’s attribute^ 
should be most respected ; the one sc'cmiii!^ to affirm 
irrespecti\e decrees to maj*nil\ his o*oodn«s'«-, and the 
other to <h'ny them but lo s<*ciire tluj ereclit ol nis 
justiet*. AjiiI e\en in bonoarim:;* the ^ami- attribute, 
his j^oodness, atlwr^arii*** ‘'t'ein rivals, tiie one 

party suppo.>in; 4 ; it be-*t et lebrat«*d by believing* it 
s() irre'»istibl(‘, that to u li‘nn>oi‘Vi*r it is inti*nded, lie- 
cannot l)ut hi* happy ; and (he other thinkmv** it tUe 
most extolled by bein^* bt'beved so universal, th<it it 
wdl make every man laippy if he pleases. Tin* one 
jKirty electing’ lo honoury>ee (;»*;w<‘, by as-^igninu’ it ii'* 
to man an unlimitedly vast (*xtent, us the other does 
by ascribing it an infallibly victorious degi'ie.’ ^ 

It is tlif more important to give thest* testimonies, 
because of the indistinel and unsatisfactory manner in 


meat in particular, >in'h we sliall lind am«>n^ tho^e divines of our 
cluncli, vvlio wen: called ui llu'ir day the doitrinal t'a^ini^t:..* 

* llovle’s Seiiiiilne Love, loi. — In a Letter lo Mr. Hrury 
jirintcd in Ins l.ili*, he .savs, * It has lon-^ been iny grief, 
as well as in) w«>ntler, to '•ee sueh eoinpiiratively petty 
difleu‘n'*i's in juiiionent make ^nch wule hreaches and va*?! 
divisions m afV.’ction. It is strani;e tliat men should rather he 
tpiarroliin:' for a fi w trilling oimuons, wliorem they dissent, than 
to embrace one another for those many fundamental truth.s wherein 
they agiee. I* or m> own part, in some two or three and fortv 
months which I spent m the very town of (ioneva, as I never 
found tliat people discontented with liicir own Church Cuvern- 
ment, (the galhngness ot whose yoke is the grand scarecrow tliat 
frights us lieie'i so could 1 never uli'^ewe in it any such tran.^cend 
ent excellencv as could oblige me eitiier to bolt heaven against, or 
open Newgate tor all those tliat believe they may be saved umLi 
another.* 
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which this subject has often been treated in })ulpits, 
and e\en in books, and the unjust obloc|uy east upon 
those who only held the doctrines of the llefonnation. 

Bishop Horsley, liS}K‘akin^• of inodeni writers not 
distinguishing tliat w hich is peculiar to C!ai\inisin, 
and that which belongs to our coiuiiioii Christianity, 
and the general faith of the reformed ehiirc lies, says, 
‘ I must say, that 1 liave found gnat want of tliis 
discriminutioii in some late c-ontroxt'rsial writings mi 
the side of the elinreh, as they wt‘re meant to be against 
the Methodists; the authors of wliii'h liave aicjuired 
mueli applause, but with so little rtal knowledge 
of their subject, that, gi\(; me tlie prineiph‘s on which 
these w liters argue, and I will luult rtake to convict, 
I will not say Arininiiis only, and Arclibisho[> Laud, 
but upon these primaplcs 1 will mulerlakt* to convict 
the Fathers of the Couiieil ot‘ Trent ol‘ Calviipsin. 
So closely is a great part of that whicli is now 
ignorantly called Calvmisiii, iiitervoveii with the ver\ 
rudiments of Cliristiaiiit} 

It is however a grand error to maintain the doctrines 
of grace merely as a matti-r ol’ controversy, and to 
obtain a victory over an atlv^ rsary. I'lns is sure to 
raise all tlie oppositnai of tlie carnal imnd. They are, 
matters of experiem e ; they are cxhibileii in the 
scriptures as blessings ; they are not revealed to be 
disputed about, but to be receiveii, to be testified, to 
be used, and to be enjo}cd ; and nothing can be more 
inconsistent tliuii any thing likt* assumption of superior 
understanding, harshm>s, or bitterness of spirit mani« 
tested by those who profess to hold tiie.se doctrines 
towards those who ladd thuii not. If we are eminent 
for professing — whal hast thou that thou ditUt not 
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receive ? Surely pity, help and kindness, love and 
sympathy arc due to those whom we believe not yet to 
liave received ; but wlio may yet rjiceivc far higher grac e 
than wc have obtained ; if by unbelic^f they at present 
are broken ofl‘, how obvious and iin^^rtanl the lesson — 
thou standest by faiths he not hiv^h- minded^ hut fear » 
These things have e\er been controvca-ted. — After 
alluding to the controversic's of the Jaiisniists and 
Molinists, tlie late Mr. Pc^arson says, ‘ If to the'-e be 
added the names of Thomas Acjuina«, liradwardiiie, 
liaxter, llaylc, Hobbes, ]>ramhall, (!rousaz, INac i tte, 
Leibnitz, Jurieu, Rossuet, Locke, Collins, I’larke, 
Butler, .lonathan Edwards, Keid, &(\ men of com- 
j)rehensive intellect, deep penetration, superior powers 
of reading, and unwearied diligence ; if men, gifted 
as these have lieen, Nvere found unecjual to the task 
of clearing awjiy the difficulties, and dispelling the 
shades^ which incumber and darken the subject of 
liuman liberty and divine influence, a lesson of modesty 
and humility, at least, is bequeathed to those who may 
be tempted to resolve the questions with little distrust 
of their own sufliciency.’ 

The Author would venture to add a few' remarks 
in favour of such a view' of election as he conceives to 
be taken in the Seveiiteoiith Article of his Church, 
an article which lie belii ves to be framed with pecu- 
liar Christian wisdom, and which he does most 
unfeigiiedly and cordially receive. 

Personal election ]>y no means implies the rejection 
of such truths as (Mirist’s living for all i — Cod’s loving 


* Sec Miluor’s scntinuiits on the suhjiet— Chuich History, 
Vol. II. 4()6, 407. and Seimon uii 2 Tmi. ii. 19, 



tin? world — and not wishing tho death of a sinner. 
Tlieso lire indul)itable verities, rexealed for the uii- 
speakahh* ennsolation of sinful eriatiin*s, and to be 
freely proi lanned, unfettered by any artilieial systems, 
to the whole hufi^-in raee—^.'o //e into all the world 
atid preach the p'ospcl to eeen/ creature. promises 

of (lod an* to he *^iueral!p proposal, and ou*^ht to be 
received bv ail.* It lin'atlv auiriav ales i;ni!t w hen anv 
reject them: if thvV do reject them, it is entirely 
their own uinll ; but if thi-y r. <*ei\e them, it i-i entirely 
from tile i^race of (lod. (t i^iael^ t/aot hast dt‘sl roped 
tIn/Sfdp; hitf in me is tin/ htlp. Here i^ t‘non^h genera! 
truth to unite us as fellow-; iiri^tiiins in seeking- t() 
savt*, lirst onr own souls, and then tlie souls of our 
fcllow-creatuns thronuh the world, 'Dme^s beyond 
this hav(‘ little lii;ht tlirow n on them t«) i^ratify 
<*urK»'^itv, and are chietlv hid in tin* nnlathomable 
depth (if tile 1 >. vine mind, w liollv ins(‘rnt:ible to tlie 
narrower r.iniic of hnrntm ntiMni. 

<)i»ject!nns to elt'ction, as in itself tendniLi’ to ctireh'ss 
living’, all* whollv i; roundless, as oroumlle‘'S as to 
sup])Os*' ^nch objections fioni the very opposite view ; 
for no one holds that (iod’s people an* elect unto sm ; 
all who hold tiled ion in any way I’or which we would 
plead, hold it as the bt^inuin^- and eause of holiness ; 
and that obedit'iice iuseparablv follows ; so inseparably, 
that it is the very prool’ that we art? elect : and that, 
were the most ( inlnent Christian to be^in wilfully to 
walk carelessly and iiei^lectfiilly, or to live in allowed 
sin, we could not tiicn view him asclcct ; he then would 

* ‘Wo must r. ( iiifi*'. piorni'-i m in such wic, as they he 
set forth to us in Holy Scnptuic,’ Article wii. 

There arc bornc* valuable and dim*sti d views on the consistency 
between gcncial ins it at ion and special n])i)licati(jn, in Scott's 
Sermon on Election. John vi. 
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liiivo just reason to fear, alter all his works, that he was 
a vustnwiuj. (1 Cor. ix. 27* and Ezek. xviii.) Look at 
the liv(;s of those men who have l>een most eminent in 
pleading for it \ look at the Cdiurehes ot Christ where 
it is held most distinctly, and wt^i^-ontidently affirm, 
that iacts and experience will testify that such men 
and such churches are not behinil any others in strict 
and holy livinjf. \\ ill it not he sometimes found, 
that their strictness of life has been as offiaisive as 
thi'ir prineipU's of rcligiciu ? Orton, who was lar 
i'roin bein^* a Calvinist, candidly admits, that he had 
lon“- (»hser\ed that those holdiu'i^ such sentiments 
were in ucneral more serious and active in theii 
ministry, and thos<* of frier principles more indolent 
and languid ; ami that he had met with few 
exceptions. 

The doctrine is useful in the ministry of tlie gospel, 
and in the experience of the Christian, ehietly because it 
altogether exidudes the notion of sahation, otherwise 
than by tin* fi\*e fa\onr of Cod, and tends to gne ns 
richer and fuller views of His infinite wisdom, love, 
and divine glory, and of the security, holiness, and 
happiness of Ivis people. The explanations of texts 
relating to it whii'h some give, do not really remove the 
ohjcetioiis which they supposts — One is, that election 
is only ot nations to external religious privilegiis ; but 
election is in the j\ew Testament connected with 
eonseqiient liolinessaiid obedience, (Epb. i. 4. Thes. 
ii. 13, 14, and 1 Peter i. 1,2.) which, alas! we have 
not hitherto seen in nations; anil if salvation be 
connected with plenitude of means of grace ; and who 
will deny this? then does the supposed objection t»f 
partiality, wliicli this ex[>lanation is intended to remove, 
apply as strongly to national as to personal election. 
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Another is, that i‘lcction is on account of forest^en 
faith and holint'ss ; then, as no whole nation has faith 
and holiness, it cannot, he national election ; and as faith 
and holiness are allowed to he from ^race, it is no 
removal of the objection of partiality. Hut the 
scripture phrase is of another character, aiul is, that 
we are chosen not for holiness, hut unto lioliness. 
(iod cannot he partial so as to he unjust, and what 
fallen sinner can with truth open his month aj^ainst 
the Divine Justice? hut Chal may he, and is M>vcreign 
and free in tlie ilisposal of his fa\ ours and hlessinj^s, 
and what saint will not magnify supremely llis ^^race? 

On r(‘])rol)ation, as thv supposnl oppitsifr to, and 
de<luction from predestination, we have nothin;^ to 
olfer but ovir ignorance where scripture has nut made 
things clear, God’s rejecting the wicked is in no 
respect mahrially difVeicnt from tlhir final judgment 
and condemnation, oii account of their sms ; ami 
whercNcr stated, so as to impugn the divine ecjuity, it 
is wholly nuscriptural. W\‘ speak of the suppostd 
opposite to predestination or <leduction from it ; it is 
in reality merely siipposed, thongli both tlu* o]>positioii 
and the deduction seem unavoidable upon logical 
principles; but the most logical inference, unsup- 
ported by plain scripture*, can never h(i received as an 
article of faith. If it l^e true, it must rest uptni 
revelation, not upon logic. And surely in)on con- 
sideration, most persons will allow that reprobation in 
its offensive imnining, as the <»pposite of predestina- 
tion, rests more upon logical dediu'tion than scripture 
revelation. 

The roid opposite to ('Irrt in the Scripture is not 
reprobate^ but the lanld^ the rest. The term reprobate 
is not used with reference* to the final condition of men 
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in eternity, but with reference to disapprobation c*itlier 
of (.jrod or man in time, so that a sinner may by Ins 
open wickedness be manifestly i*epr(»bate in tiie scrip- 
tural nieaninj** of the woid, and yc't alterwards by his 
conversion to Clod be mam tested ^ be one ot Ills 
children. 

'^riiere is in the passat;e when* the Apostle speaks 
on this deep in\ slery, a remarkable ditierence in the 
mode of Ins e\})ressioii as to tliose ulio are n jeeted 
and those who are saved ; one is the enduring with 
7/wrh tlw rfssris oj' wrath Jittid (or 

made up) to ties I ruction, where the whole fault or 
cause of ruin rests manifestl\ on tlie rejected ; the 
<.>ther as to vessels of mercij which iir: had afore 
prepared unto glory, does also most clearly and ma- 
nifestly ascribe all their salvation to His boundless 
grace. ^ Here is quite enough truth to satisfy the 
mind, till the light of glory unveil every m\stery. 
But there is one sentiment especially awakening, tliat 
the present delay of punishment as to the wicked, is 
oidy in the result to shew his wrath and make his power 
known. O let us then without delay Jhr from the 
wrath to come. Have we not been dis[»uling about 
doctrines till we have almost lost the plain and holy 
lessons which the words first obviously teach ? If 
these were matters of reason, we might perhaps exjK'et 
to attain to a full comprehension of them in all their 
relative connexions and seeming contrarieties. But 
are they not inattiTs of faith belonging to the charac- 
ter of (lod ? Where would be the room for faith, 

* Tins view confirmcil by Ben.i^elius, Chrysostom, Doddriil^c, 
Bishop Jc'bh, See. (’alviii admits that the Aposllo softens the 

asperity of the other clause by a dirtVrent phiasoulogy, tliough he 
denies the conclusion that we would draw. Book iii, cli. 113. 
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if there was that perfect comprehension that would 
explain every dilhciilty, and harmonize to the eye 
of* man every appanuit contradiction ? Nothini^ more 
plainly shows the imperfect view that either side have 
attained, than that each are pressed with inferen(?es 
loi»;ieally deduced, a!id yet which th(* advocates of each 
view are constrained to disavow'. This is forcibly ]>ut 
(though more miction and devotion mlL;‘ht be desired 
in the mode of statement) by I‘aber in his Sermon on 
the Predestinarian Pontroversv.i 


^ Mr. Simi’on lias, m a note to the Preface to Ins Skeletons, 
happily statol s<3me common i^nninds m which C'alvimsls ami 
x\rminians mav utrreo, in a cnn\«.r-atiou whuli oieuiicd iKtssceii 
himself iiml Mr. WtsUv, lollnws ; — 

‘ A youmr minister about thne or tour years aftei he was 
ordained, had an opportunity of touserMn;; lamdiailv with the 
j^reat and \eneiable liadei of the Anniiuaiis in tins kimidorn, and 
wi'jliin^ to impiove the o(*ea‘'i'.ii to the ultiriiiost, he addressed 
him near]> in the tolliAvin:^ wooK Sii, J uiicli rstaiid tliat you 
are called an Xrmniian, 1 ha\i iiccii .sometiiiu's calkd a t>lvinist, 
and therefore I Miiipose we aio to draw daL'iriis; hut before 
1 c'onbent to be;:in the ('ond)at, with yoiii piimission, I will ask 
you a few «jui "tinu'., not Irom iinpeitim iit eui iO'>i1y, hut for leal 
instruction.’ Ikrmiasion beiir.r Nei\ itaihly and kimlly irranted, 
the youii'j; minid' r ’prueuded loa^k — ‘ Pray, Sir, do nou feel your- 
self a dcwi a\ed < reatnre, m» tk pr.i\ed tliul \un would iieViT have 
liiought (»f tuiiim;: to God, if (iod hatl not tii^t pul it into your 
heart V ' Yes,’ says the veteran, ‘ 1 do mdi ed.’ ‘ Ami do you utterly 
despair id' r\ cninmendini^ youiself to (lod by any tiiini; that you 
can do; re.d ’-jok for s;ilvati»>n soltK tlironidi the blood and ii”lit- 
eousncss of t'hnst ! ’ — ‘ Yes, .solely thioimb Chrid.’ — ‘ Put, Sir, 
.suppose you weie at first saved by C lirist, are you not, .soini how or 
ether, to sa\e ymir.self aftei wanK, hy your own woiks?* — ‘ No, I 
mu.st be saved by Cliri.st trorn first to last.* ‘ .Mlowmi; then that 
you were fir.'it turned liy the ^raceot God, aie you not m .some way 
or other to In Ip yoursell by your own power.* — ‘No.’ — 'What 
then, arc yon to be upheld eviry hour and every moment by God, 
a.s much as an infant in its motlier’s arms ? * — ‘ Yi s, altogether.* — 
‘ And is all your hope in the j^raee ainl mi ri v of Giid, to j)rcser\e 
you unto his heiwenly kinf^dom''*’ — ‘Yes, ' have no hope but in 
him.’ — ‘Tlun, Sir, with your leave, 1 will jiut up iny dair^cr 
again ; for this is all rny Calvinism; tlii.s is my election, iny justifi- 
cation by faith, iny final pei-'-evt ranee : it is in substance all that 
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All who have looked into the Calvinistic Controversy 
will ieel that the over rehnenieiits of Calvinism, and 
the attempting to make every part clear and consistent, 
and stat(?meiits beyond the Scriptures, have been some 
ol* the principal stumblin<^-blocks i^ the way of the 
reception of that in Calvinism which was scriptural 
truth. We must humble ourselves before (h)d ; we 
cannot wholly account for the entrance ol sin, we 
cannot fathom the divine mind, we cannot scrutinize, 
and justly reason about, the mode of (jod’s (>[)erations. 
We oidy betray our pride and folly when we attiMiipt 
to do so. We an; blind, and dark, and short-sighted 
w’onns, and know not a hair’s l)n‘adth bi*yond the 
plain h‘tter of scripture. ^ 

Let every student then beware of intruding into 
those thini^s which no man hath seen or can see. O the 
grievous rashness of ex[»ression and dogmatism of even 
holy men on these subjects ! We are perfectly ignorant 
of the turning [)oint in the controversy ; nor have any 
human writings, which the author has seen, solved all 
the diffienlties of the union of those two points wiiich 
(!)hrisiians bi'lieve to be equally true, man's salvation 
in all its parts entirely of grace, the faidt of man’s 
destruetion wholly in himself. The Scri[)Uires and 
the t’alvinists with them dt» say many delightful 
tilings to illustrate the former ; and the Scriptures 
aial the Arminians with them do say many important 
truths to illustrate the latter ; and holy ini'ii on both 
sides earnestly press both points; but after all, though 
(Soil will be clear when He judges, the mystery is 


1 lio'.il, nnil as I hold it, and therefore, if you please, instead of 
out terms and pluasesto he a prouiul of eoutcntion be- 
tweeu us, we will coidially unite in those tilings wherein we airiee.' 
^ See llidley’s Seiitmieiits, llichmona’s I’atiicrs, Vol. IV. iM'J. 
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inexplicable to ns ; Gotl has now left this dilficiiltv 
that man’s proiul intellect ini^ht be hiniibled, and in 
its humiliation accept in a ri^lit spirit the only reined\ . 
But (fod has withal implanted a conscience of rij;ht 
and wron^ in every man’s bosom, which shows him his 
jrnilt in all sin, aiul with a constant voice, till seared by 
habitual transgression, forbids every ini(|nity, and calls 
him to every duty. How sad is it that dirtieiilties 
should be the ground of bitter railing ; and one side 
abuse the other as blind guides, and the otla*!* side 
return tin* railing of fatalism, and lieentiow'^uesiS, and 
every evil. Surely love should prevent all this, f or 
the author’s [iart, though lie thinks that thi‘ Calvinists 
are nearer to the truth, hi* vi'iily bi*hevf‘s. that the 
points in dilference may be so held, as to be perfectly 
consistent with the substantial and gt*nnine piety of 
Cliristians who hold the view (»f Arniiiuuh; and from 
his very heart he loves, and would ever love su(‘h pious 
Arminians as really love our Saviour Christ. 

Making every allowance for the sentiments of others 
who differ from him, and every admission of the excess 
of the opposite views which he eonseientiously eonld ; 
he would give the fullest credit for fiiety and sincerity 
to those who may come to a difl’erent conelnsion, 
and desires to walk with them in holy love (l^hil. 
iii. l.'J, lO.) But for himself he would add, he eonld 
not refuse to receive the doctrines as he has here 
stated them, without feeling that he had not arrived 
at the simpln ity of entire bubmissioii of mind to tlu* 
Holy Scripture, or at that full integrity of heart 
in which he wishes every sentiment cif his mind to bi* 
moulded, according to the plain iinfettiTcd ineaiiing 
of God’s word. According to his present knowledge, 
he could not come to other conclusions, without what 
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would be to him evasions of its meaning, and the exaU 
lation of his own wisdom above the divine wisdom. 
Others of opposite views will doultless feel the same; 
let us then wttik in and M*ek not the (ixaltation 

of liuman wisdom, but to inagnify yim in ichom arc 
hid ail f he treasures oficisdom. Let ?is la^ most anxious 
in everj disenssion to cultivate that state f)l mind in 
which wc* wish to be found in our last moincMits ; we 
would not then be dealing angry blows towards those 
fellow-servants who had gone fartliest from \md(*r- 
standing their master's will. Adiuirablc are tiie 
('liristian sentiments of llrad ford, addressed ‘ to certain 
men not rightly pcrsmnled in the most true, comfort- 
able, and neeessary d<»ctrijie of (lod's holy election 
and |)redestinatiou.’ Just before Ins martyrdom, after 
[)raying that then* may be no Vneach of lovt*, nor 
suspicion among them, he says, ‘ I am persuaded of 
you that you fear the Lord, ami therefore 1 love you, 
and have loved you in him, (my dear hearts) tln>ugh 
other ways you have taken it, without cause givtu on 
my part, so far as 1 know. — ISow 1 am going befon* 
you to my (lod and your(*od, to my father and your 
father, to rny Cdirist and your Liirist, to m\ home 
and your home. I go before, but you shall come 
after sooner or later.’ * lie concliules another letter 
— ‘ lliough in some things we agree not, yet let 
love bear the bell away, ami let us one pray for 
another, and lie careful one for another, for I ho|»e 
we be all (’hrist’s. As you hope yourselves to pertain 
to him, so think of me, and as yt)ii be his, so arn I 
yours. 

Indei'd cme of tla* comforts of Clod's best servants 


* See Bradford’s Letters, p. 473. 


' Ibid, p. 473. 
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in their last moments has been the blessed assurance 
of freedom from all controversy in heaven. Thus 
Melancthon, a short time before his death, \\rote down 
these as reasons for bein^ willing to die, that he should 
be released from the fierce, contention of polemics, 
and learn those hidden mysteries whieli he could not 
in his life comprehend. Strigelins breathed out iiis 
soul to God in similar sentiments.^ 

Having given these general hints on particular 
controversies, we will now add some ]iractical di- 
rections on the subject. 

If compi'lled to puisne controversial studies, and 
draw'll out into controversy, m'at( ii A(;ainst its 
MANY EVILS. 

The unhappiness of controversy is, tliat human 
passions are roused by it; and when onec* tlie matter 
is jiassed into the alVections, a sound judgment is lost ; 
our own honour, however much (Jod is pretended, 
becomes tin* real oliject of contention. We love so 
inueli onr own conceits and inventions, especially 
when we have ome publicly avowed them, others 
admire them, and onr wisdom seems committed in 
them, that no strength of argiimi nt shown by others 
will induce us to give them up. Tew of the ]»arties, 
once fairly engaged in the controversy, r'ver change 
their mind. We forget that the spirit of Cilristian 
love wins far more than the k<*enness and acuteness 
of polemics. But let us fear lest we bring dis- 
putations, disunions, and bitterness among fellow' 
Christians, and ruin millions of immortal souls, by 
seeking ourselves, under the vain preUnce of seeking 


* See Mel. Adam. Vita Stri^clii. 
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(Jod and His i^lory. It is wtd) obscrv’ed by Jackson, J 
‘ To love our own wills is an ini potency natural to all ; 
and we love them the better, at least more stronj^ly, 
when we perceive them s(*t on that which is in itself 
good. Whence it is that our tle^ires of doing many 
things whi(‘li are good and connn**i®Tal>!e ollen draw 
us to use mean!- not so coiiiinendable for their 
accomplishment.’ 

We would particularly caution young Christians 
not to begin with eontrcuersy, and perplex: themselves 
with deep mysterie- ; tin-' would be miieh to their 
loss and liinderaiiee, by divrrting thrir minds from 
the grand essentials of the go-,pel. All habits increase 
by practice and cxereiM, and therefore another of the 
dangers of eontrovt'rsv is a lovt* of controversy, whhdi 
is usually attemh'd with much, if not total blindness 
to the dangers eonseijmait upon it. 

M’atcli against strong and rash i*xpressions : they 
often do mueli mischief. Hardly any good man but 
has, in some point, fallen into such mistakts, and 
tJien his mistakes havi? been used as a weapon against 
divine truth, perfectly contrary to the main sentiments 
of the writer. When eontending against a particular 
error, men are apt to look only at that, and in guarding 
against it, full into the opposite error. God has not 
always in one place fully i‘xpressid llis truth, but in 
the whole scriptures lie guides us to just views, and 
guards us against every error coiuieeted with that 
truth. Against the self-righteous, how plain is Taiil ; 
against the licentious, how express is James. Mauton 
observes, ‘ The scripture has so poised and eonUmi- 
pered all doctrines and expressions, that it might 


* See Works, Vol. II. as quoted by Southey. 
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wisely prevent mistakes and errors on every hand, 
and that sentences might not be violently urged apart, 
but measured by the proportion of faith,’ ^ 

Some become so attached to individuals, or so ])re- 
judiced against them, that they will approve or not 
approve the' very ^ame sentiments, just according as 
they are uttered by di derent persons. Others totally 
misname things, and <‘aU di\ine graci*, Antinomianism ; 
or the uinjiioslionable truth of man's moral responsi- 
bility, IVlagianism. We art* all too tagt?r for our 
own particular notions. One obser\i‘s, ‘ Tla* greatest 
hiimilit\ Ijccomes us in spt‘aking of wltat is our own. 
When grievous wolves creep in, tla y spare not the 
flock, speaking ])crverse things to ilraw away disciples 
aft(‘r them. I scarct^ ev(*r kmwv an aitthor who had a 
nostrum in divinity, a (ontrivanci' of his own, but he 
was more impatient for that, than tin' gri‘at funda- 
mentals of Christianity, lie <’Ould argue against tin* 
man who denies th(i truth, with more ttinper, than 
against one who is afraid of his .sc^heim*.* 

There is particular danger in the t(*inlency to over 
estimate and (^xaggenite the importance of a con- 
troverte<l <loctrine, so as to set it above all «»thers. 

‘ Great,’ says Duvenant, ‘ is the unhappiness of 
Christians, where, by rea>on of the noise and over- 
miiefi heat of eontrover.Nies, they have sc'arcefy leave or 
hasure to hear or think of tlie fundamental and saving 
doctrine <d’ the scriptures, and not at all to do 
those* deeds most nere>sarily rcMpiired l)y God’s 
commandments.’ - 

O tin; misery of man ! that, through the pride 
of his falh'ii heart lui is more desirous of tlie praist* 

' See Maritnn’s Kxpo.sitinii on James, p. 337. 

- Davciiaiit’s ISrotlicily l.ove, p. •'it. 
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of knowledge, than of the attainments of real holiness ; 
and is more engaged in (|uarrclling .with those who 
dispute his sentiments, than with those living in sin, or 
than in striving to spread love, humility and piety. 
Such are soim* of the many dai^ers of controversy. 
We are all seeking distinction and tin* honour that 
comes from man, and here is an endle>s soune 
of contention. Onhj hy pride cometfi contailiou. 
Carefully avoid a > 11 : 111 : >var of words. It 
St. laud’s solemn direction to ^rimothy, to chaiL'e 
Ills hearers lujore the. jLord, that ih( u strive not abort 
icoi'ds to no projit-i but to the subverting nj’ the 
hearers. Tiie lii>tt»ry of controversies is an av\fnl 
comment on this direction. Ilow many have btcn 
subvi'rted by tlie contentitais of real Christians ! Ilow 
many control “rsies hav. (‘ome to a mere war of words ! 
W’ereiifePs TiX'atise on Logomachies a .d llaxter’s 
Catholic Theology alford abundant specimens of this 
sad effect, and this waste of Christian strength. It 
arises from that priile of heart wliich seeks its own 
glory, and is followed by innumerable evils. J/^any 
man. . .vonseni not to u'ho/vso7nc words, even the tvords 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is 
uccordlni;; to ^^odlincss, he is proud, hnowing nothing, 
but doting’ about (jufstions and sit ifes of words, whenof' 
comet h envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse 
disputings of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the 
truth, supposing that gain is godliness : from such with-^ 
draw thyself. Erasmus, in the Preface to Hilary’s 
Works, says, ‘The doctrine of Christ, which at the 
first was free from strife of words began to depend on 
the defences of philosophy ; this was the first degree 
of the Church’s declension to the worse,’ But while 
there are these solemn cautions against a war of words, 
11 



must not interpret them so as to be indifferent to 
the form of sound words ; for tlu^re is, in the very 
same Epistle, a direction to hold fast thv form 
{f sound words. 

Beware of T.VKlS^} AN opponent's 1)ES<: IM PTION, 
on HIS INJ-EUEMES, AS GIVINO Till: .IE ST VIEW OF 
THE OPINION WHICH HE OPPOSES. W’c fll^t inis- 
iiiuler'^tand an opponent, and tlien mi'-i re present him, 
and nothlni^ kindles more strife and enmity. W hat 
ini>reprc^entata»n sare then* on all r-lde-s 1 Jb^hop IJall 
^a^ >, ‘ a man lH‘lie\e Andrew ,1 nri;i vi» ius, lie 

wdl tiiink the Brolestants hohl no one* article* of the 
Aposili;\ creed. Let him l)‘‘li<*\e ( 'ampian, lie shall 
think \V(* hold (lod to he the* author of sin ; that tin* 
!\rcdiator l)t*tv\ 1 * 1*11 (lod ainl man, Ji‘>ns, du*<l the 
M cond death; that all siiis are* cipial, and mail} 
more of tin* same bran. If hi* shall belli vi* Cardinal 
Ibllarmine, he shall condemn Eiasiniis as a patron 
of Allans ; Luther as an enemy to the I l»»ly A’rinity, 
and to till! eoiisiibstaiitiality of the Son of (ioil ; 
JMelanethon and Si lieckius as favourers of the ’^I'ri- 
tle ist^ ; Calvin as an aiKocati* of the Samosateniaus ; 
Buliin^er of Ariaiiisin ; Be/a ol’ \i storiaiiisin. If hi 
will helievi* onr eomitrymaii ( blhnil, he shall think 
(/alvnrs lioctnne in man\ things worse than tlu 
Koran, [ll-will ne\er said. Will, (lod forbid that 
the same man siiould be in the s*ami* case accuser, 
w’itnis,, and Jn<ljL^e.’‘ ISor niusl wi* <‘har«»e our 
opponent vvitli tlie conscipieiices w iiicli we think may 
be justly mferred, when he positively denies those 
conseipiences. Bucer remarks, ‘ 1 1 is our part to see 


* See Pinhop llall’. Chri^rian M'liU-iutioii Wnrks, Vol. VII. 
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not wliat does of its(df follow upon any oninion, but 
what follows in the conscience of those who hold that 
opinion, which we think contnfry to a tundainenlal 
article.’ 

Be CAUTIOUS OF ASSERTING* OPINIONS Oil a 
difficult and obM-nre d a-trine Ti EL you ii vve read 
ROTH sinr.s. The most important doctrines an* so 
clear and distinct, tliat like the sun they are inuiiifcst 
bv their own lit;‘ht ; such as the sin and ruin of man, 
salvation by Christ .bsu-', the di\inc i^lory of his 
person, and tin- fn-c-doin of his j>^racc, laith in Him, 
adoption by Ins Spirit, the nc<-csMty <*f holiness., and 
tlie certain and tinal comlenmation of i‘ver\ unbeliever. 
T<» ri*ad eontroviirsiis which would sick to set asidi 
these points, is like reatliiii*' an elaborate proni that 
two and two make livi-. Cilc is loo short, and its work 
too iinpoitant to be trilled away. But tlure art' 
other [loints wIutc ^ood men have dilfereci, and which 
yet are of considerable importance. Many books 
might have been spared ; many erroneous statements 
would never have appeared ; much senous division and 
contention iiiiglit have been prevented, hatl persons 
known the w hoh* of a controversy before they publicl\ 
avowed tln‘ir seutiineiits. M’hcu once committed b\ 
the statement of an opinion, we ‘^lirink from tin 
humiliation oi rctrai-tion, and so ernn* is ])crpt'l uatei.1. 
We would not recommend miicli stmly of controvi rsial 
works, thinking it prejudicial ; but if \»»u read 
Whitby on the live points, read Dr. (iill's reph ; 
Dr. Crisp’s sermons h*d to Daniel Williams’ ( utsjjcl 
Truth; if you read that, read also Chaiincy's INcono- 
niiaiiisui Uuiuasked ; IXeale’s History of the ibiritaus. 
should be studied with Bisliop MadoxV Vindit-ation ; 
Goodwill’s Bedemption, with Kendal’s and Owcn’> 
II 
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Ueplifb ; Topliidy’s Historic Defence, with Nicholl’s 
Calviiiisiu and Arrniuiani&in ; Bishop Mant on 
Baptismal ‘Regeneration, with Scott’s or Biddulph’s 
He])ly. From the l)eginning, in order that we 
should call no Van master, it has pleased God 
to permit mistakes by good men, even in the most 
useful treatises. Anselm observes even in his day, 
‘ In tlie books of holy teachc'rs, which the church 
reads as authentic, things corrupt and heritieal are 
sometimes found, but the books and authors are not 
to be condemned for this.’ We havt‘ seen similar 
defects in human writings in our tlay. Take, for 
Jiistance, llervi‘y’s Theron aiul Aspasio. Few books 
have been so useful, yet, liki* every human writing, 
It is not free from error ; though sul)stantially right, 
are m)t hope ainl assuiance sonu times confounded 
with faith ? Bellamy writes liis Dialogues with some 
asperity, but with talent and piety to point out what 
he thought erroneous ; but he inistaki s Hervey, and 
makes needless dilliculties in the way of the sinner’s 
return to God : Mr. Scott, in his Warrant of Faith 
>ho\\s this : it is a valuable trai't ; but after all, with 
few exceptions, the clear statements t»f divine truth 
111 liervey’s Theroii aud Aspasio, ami his Christian 
addresses, full of kindness and affection, gentleness 
and sweetness of spirit, <lraw out your best feelings 
an<l win you over to evangelical principles. It is 
an advantage, hov\ever, to compare such writers and 
read them together. A person who reads lM)th sides, 
coiiipaviiig all with the scriptures, and with a heart 
anxious only after scriptural truth, may derive great 
instruction from csich side. Let us endeavour to find 
out, and guard against our constitutional or acquired 
])rejudices wdiich arise ehietly from our limited and 
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contracted views.* Do not, however, yield to party 
fc4*liiij^s ; the parties engaged have a natural tendency 
to become special pleaders for^tlieir own, views, and 
to be so filled with a sense of the danger of one 
extr<*me as to lly to another. Ordinarily tiie truth 
is revealed but in part to any. Ilow valuable then 
are the scriptures where all is simple truth ! 

llewareof ARTIFICIAL SYSTEMS OF DIVINITY. Tliat 
the scripturii contains an harmonious system, and that 
^iiere is connexion, and depeiulance, and proportion, 
of the several parts of truth is uiujuestionable. Hut 
to discern this system clearly in every component part, 
reijuires an eye perfectly single, without a dark spot 
of sin, or prejudiced reasoning of any kind. It is 
also unquestionable that a full and clear statement 
gathered JVoiu all parts of si^ripture is advantageous ; 
hut iin])lied constvjuences, where the scripture has not 
stated thost^ eon-e<{ueuces, and artilicial plans and 
rirrangements of truth, may deprive us of the powt*r 
iiid simplicity of trutli, and even prejudice the mind 
of others against it. In this view it appears to me 
that many excellent writers have gone too f.ir in tin ir 
distinctions. L<’t us keep to scriptural terms and 
ideas, and not be wise above what is written. Let us 
also not interpret figurative expressions loo ininuteK . 
Where scripture is plain anil obvious, there is a cUe.r 
ground of faith, ^^dlere it is ambiguous nr intricate, 
suspend your judgment, neither aflirm nor deny, but 
humble yourself before C5od ami admire Ilis majesty. 
Especially, seek not by human additions to make 
eviTy part clear in your own system. That system 

^ Sec some excellent remaiks in Cecil's Kenuun-, on juil 'in ' 
justly. 
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wltich is morii exact ami clear than the scriptures is 
so i’ar false. Tin? late Mr. Hiclianison reinarkeil “that 
he siiNpecteJ e\ery ])re< onci*iveil opinion which tempted 
him fo wish, whcMi la* met with certain texts of Scrip- 
ture, tliat they had^not hceii there.” W'c onoht to hi* 
as fairly chargeable w itii inconsi*,tency as the hook of 
God. But we are often in study atteudin|j; rather to 
the theory and science oi’ theology, than to practical 
obedience and tin* holy etlicacy of scriptural truth. 
Some of the last Fur«tan writers tell into this fault 
of a too refilled or artifical divinity. Dr. Owen was, 
as Mr. C<*cil ohservis, too sy*^tematl(‘. 

Cultivate A spiejT of tkn uKii i.ovi: tow akds am, 
FROM WHOM Yor DiFFF.ii. Ant>er Is soon excited in a 
religious coiitrcAcrsy, and nothini;’ is more prejudicial to 
its happy termination. When thi* A rchani;el Michael 
had to contend w ith Satan, he liad a ;.;ood cause and 
the worst adver&arv, \et his pure ami holv nature 
w'ould not sully itself by am^ry woriU and railin';' 
accusation. J)r. Maiitoii observed, ‘ ^^dlen tonj;ne is 
sharpened against lon;^ne, and pen ajj:aiiisr piii, what 
follows ? >»otlnn^ but mutual anlmositi«‘s and hatred, 
whereby, if we j;ain au^hl of truth, we lose inueh ()1‘ 
love and L^ooiliii ss. . . /I^hose en^ai;e ino.^t successfully 
that Use the hardest ar'^umeiits and the softest words; 
whereas railings and re'Viliiii^s, as they are without love, 
so are they without proiif.’ i I admire tlie words 
of Augustine fo the sceptics of his ai;'e. lie says, 
‘ Let thfise rai»c a;»ain'^t MMi who km>w not with wliat 
labour truth is found, and how hard it is to avoid 
errors; who know not with what diniculty the eye 
of tlie interior man is hcah‘d, who know not with what 

^ See Maatoii on Jciines, p. lOT). 
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groans and sij'lis we to understand tlie very lea^t 
ot* This si)irit of love i'. of vast irnportanre, 

and even o-ood ini*n have failed in this respet t. 
Davenant speakin*^ of the <*ontroversies in Holland, 
says, ‘ I doubt not to aflirm that tjlo^^‘ Doeiors among 
the I )iit(‘h ehiirrhes which are deceived, and yet are 
ready to retain brotherly cominnnion with others,* are 
laid more excused from sfhis,in belVue (lod, tlian they 
who maintain the true opinion in tin ••e cr)ntrovei>ie**, 
and in the mean tinu* disdain to ladd brotherly ( om- 
munion with otina' churches desirinu the same.* * 

It is a hard and, 1 trust, a generally unmeritcil cen- 
sure which Orton brought against laithful clergMuen ; 
but even a false charge may teach a true lesson. He 
says, < Those wdio, 1 iiopc, ar<i truly M riou" and con- 
cerned to do gooil, are fre(juentl\ great bigots to tlu* 
Chureh, and very nncbaritable in tluar ^t*iitiment‘', 
and will secretly undermine the reputation of a 
dissenting minister if thi*y can, when tiny tind he 
is not as narrow' and rigid as tin nisei \ es,* • It was 
the observation of iNIede, in a day when he had full 
opportunity for ascertaining the fait, ‘ A man th.vt Iras 
once drawn blood in eonlro\eisy, is seldom known 
ever perfeetiy to recover his own good temper 
afterwards.* 

IIow' beautiful, on the other hand, is tliat spirit 
which returns kindness for uukiiuliic>s, and instead of 
railing gives a blessing. Thus did Vngustinc towards 
his oppinicnts.3 ''J'hus did Calvin, in a letter to 
Jlullinger, highly coniinendiiig Luther, who hatl 
abused him. He says, ‘ 1 am often accustomed to 

Sue Exhortation, p. 41. - Sio lu^^ I uttiis, Vol. i. Ilf*. 

See Milner, Vol. ii. U)S. 



^ay that if lie should call me devil, yet I will still 
lioni>ar and acknowledge him as an eminent servant 
of God.* Calvin's Epistles, In later times both 

Hooker and Scott have atlbrded a lieantiful specimen 
ol’thc mode in whicji controversy bln)nld be condiicteil. 

How litlh* have ^stron^ta* Christian^ acti-d on the 
direction, Jf r that are strati*^ om^ht to hear ihr 
initif'S of the tcrahj and not to phasf unrsrirrs. Sup- 
posing our views to be correct, why should ue (les[)ist. 
<»thers (iVIiitt. xviii. lo.) as unworthy of our adection 
and communion, for sorm* wiakiuss in their \inder- 
standing ? How little love there is in tills scorn and 
cii'idain of those whom we think to bi* in ifie rung ! 
Let us melt in pity and tenderness on their behalf: it 
will often do far more for union and iililication than 
‘depth ()!’ learning, knowleilge of anti(juit\, authority 
rf coiim’ils, sharpness of wit, and the name of (Muirch,* 
and all thox^ things to which ue attach the most 
weight. Hard naiiK's ser\ e only to t \asp» latc ; harshly 
judging others leads them harshly to judge ns. 
(dirist’s rule is jndge not. The moralist eomh mils 
the doetrinali’'t for entliusi;i>in and anlmomianisin, 
and i'' ni his turn condi-nmed lor subverting the 
gospt‘1. Chun'hmen and dissenter- rad a^^anet each 
of her. 1 The Inkewariii nuni accuses the zealous of 

^ Tht ■■''0 tliinj- arc sicn in tiair trno Imlst in n (Kin/ Imui. 
Lew'll Du Moulin liad in lus litc-tmu j>ul)li'lu«l \nrn*'.H Molcnt 
lunlhit^tr tluM"- a-^aiii^t cliincliini.M. llul «»n hi^ (l(i'1h Ut l tu 
l.iifl the aiul intuirrity li* hiLru the follov/in'/ nrantal 'f^ri : 

* As tor rny hooks, in whicti f mixed many iX T'ional ii th ctions, I 
rm now 'J msiIjU- I rni\(‘fl tof> much of my own iia-.sious and hit- 
In ncss; and 1 iK icfui c I doclaim atl tlw.t is pi'i'onal in llu in, and 
am heartily Sony lor (,\cry thim; I ha\e wnlteii to 1h. di larnim: 
fd’ any jieison. 1 huinbU Ijc ‘4 fi<>d, and all those I have ‘o v. longc*!, 
p.'irdon, tor Je-u^ ChiistN sake : and am icsolved, if (hid shall spare 
my Ilf'*, ne\erto niLddle moie with such personul thm;s; and do 
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|)n(le ;ind making a party, and he, in his turn, is 
charged with lukewarmness and spiritual deatii ; and 
love mourns and sighs o\er aW. One word spi>ken 
in lov(* would often do more than a thousand words 
of hard censure, or Mdumes of controversy. 

It uri\ [jronmtc this spirit of love ever to rememb.t'r 
our ov. n natural l)rnidiie-'*, our oLdigatioiis to (fiMne 
L;raec, an<l our limited knowledge at best. Ifuuiau 
jiidgiiieiit Oil divine tilings is formt^d from the ili\ me 
light imparted to O'*, ajul ac<-t»rdiug to evidence tiial 
<*(»;iu*s before in. We cannot disci*rn the whole ])erha[)s 
'if any c ne. lion ever sound, therefore, our judgment 
'u;iy be lu i’oie our fellow-creature^, it is at the best 
very im[>erfi‘el before ( Jod ; but liowt ver directive it 
may appear to men, tiiere may be views on ihe evi- 
dence bi'i’ore our minds, in v\hie*li it may be eorrei t, 
W. inu'^t n(;t then de-ipise eacli other’s judgment. 
Tiiv", main thing ri'ipiisite to form a jiidgnieiU accord- 
ing t(« the mind of (hid, the only thing of supreme 


la: iiv-'stlyt’xho! t nl! I'lopic, iis aihiniiinan, that thevw ii stud) lu ’e 
lew au'l imitual toi la .u au'T ni tlieir (lnlcUMiCv'^, and will lee- <\ .id 
'Jiltei and uii(’liaiita!)li‘ ri ilertMUs. \nd a" I juav th'^ew. r iu nicii 
d’ ‘dit C'lmrcli et Kiielai'd t«i have ehanlv and tciukaju-^ :.'r ’"ne 
diss^’iit'. I'^InUM tliem , I !a : otl !]»• i>pli..tllu y \\n i: i 

a dill’ O -nard and ii>jkhT Ui tlin'.e ul the t’hnreli oi I'ln •' in.i . iif 
nianv ut' w iioni 1 new -n\, !v t in\ '«'ul 1;' wiiii i.u'ii'' ; an ' .nl 
‘.rue rruti'stants nia\ li-.'ulii' unite anil e•^n^“n in tin- i. [v.i.e.'id 
})rc-M rvation ol the h.oiv ulonned uliuam, ne,w- h\ tin me.i ii 
viof! .V l? led anu)n.r n>. An.l tiiat nn n ol' ail si.u^ nun, aw’.'i .eiv, 
t,'> j\iurs rule, ciase t-» lute and dcvniir one aiiutiui, i •' e 
ho dost roved oiio of another: and llr.it wheieinlo we have .dr. id.> 
atlainod wo ma\ walk h> fno .-anio rule, luiinnut that it anv man s 
v)thoi\Mse inindod in s.mu- lo-^ser thin;:^, 11 id '«lia!l vitiur Kveal 
thal to him, or meioiinllv loimvo it, ihimuh .lo^iis I In n.to 
vvlm-o h.ands 1 commi'inl nn "idnt, do'iie to a’,>)>ea lKr>i\ 
(loll in and tliroui;]! linn wlm ^rave him'. it tur mo; and llun ut 
do now stml\ to loam ol Ilmi to ho mork and 1 iwlv in h-. nt, m.' 
to lovo all tho hiethion as lie lo\ed mo. 

Oot o, ■ In ’VIS in Moi » .\ 

11 
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importance, is to have tliat spiritual mind, whicli 
enables us to diseoni sometliiii|^ of the relative pro- 
portit)ii and value of all tliiie^s, and raises us above 
the natural ^elflshnes-^ of iuir hearts. 

A\’e may learn «Jieinv to be very fbrlM‘arin^^, ainl 
tender to ea(’h other’s apparent ij^noranees and iiiHr- 
iiiities. SoiuethiuLi* in tin* eonduet »)f anotht*r may to 
Us appear ver\ nntrne and iinjust, vers severe and 
unchanta))le ; but, perhaps, tin* bi^bt of Iieaven may 
discover to U", that tiiat wlneh liatl tins ap[)earain e 
was in realits 1 ‘nnn tie* sduation of that person, and 
the evidtMH ^ before him, an «*inbi:M ,111; • ) 1 ‘ the trnrti, 
and an exercise oi* lbrbc*ara»n ■*, I intlia s'., pistici', 

and charity. To their mi'-[)ealN‘d e and most |o\ful 
sur[>riM‘, Christian aecpiamlanct^, who u< re cold and 
siispieions on earth, may hereafter find that theyt^reatly 
wronged iin h other, and learn afrish to admirt* that 
"rar'e from winch all that is j^ofid nally conn s, and 
whieli has pardoned and aeei'pteci ill. 

I^et ns ever reiiieinher the nature of ehanly ; as 
it hrnrrili, ni' eo\erttli, a/l hiitrnth (lU tfnni*.s^ 

hojHth nil nnlnrrtlt nil th'nc^s, i'ttnrittj vrvrt 

failrih, ’^fliis will h ad us to pul, if pO'^‘>ibh‘, a favour- 
able eoiistriK tlon on the wonls of thost- from whom wr 
differ, and enable ns far more eih'ctnally to illustrate 
tile n al doctrine. Men very often mean the same* 
trutli, while lliey e\prc-*s it elitferent ly . ^'et never let 
us jjra< tl-e that spurious charity wbieli is the offspriuj; 
of iiiditfereiiee and iiifKlelitv. \VT* must 011 the one 
hand Itold Jhsf the J'nrm nj* sound Tcon/.v, ainl on the 
otli( r sjjtak thr truth in lore, I )i vine Spirit ! Thou 
Spirit ol* truth and love! enable us to manifest h^ 
these ^rar*<'s that we are thine ! 

Remember that no truth is rf.vkam;i) in the 
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SrUIPTtRES FOR SPEC ULATIVE PURPOSES, lllid that, 
Iiovvt'vc'r iliiRFSTiANS may (lilVi-r on tlic* spiciilative 
point, they ac.ree in i)r->niiN(; one and the 
s VME pii \c TIC \ L IN FM LN i L. thousand thm^^’S 

an* not rcvrah-d, uliicli onr cnrio§ftv prompt us 

to VMS, had hccij revealed. Xof/jiiii^ but 

what proiitahle for us to know for di votional and 
praelieal usi-. 'Die divine soveii‘ii>ntv, tlic fn.edoili 
o< ^raee, the operations ef the Holv (iliost, tlu’ attri- 
hntes of ( ind : an- all most iniluenllal in prodiicinj^ 
^hos« |j<)!\ teinnvTs and tlispo-ition^ which ('hrist- 
'?CJs prot'ess unneisallv to ilisju*. and gritliout whic'h 
wi an- 'ot meet tor tti< luavinlv inheritance. It 
slimdd ‘eml tvvdriv uood men nearer to each other, 
‘o reii.»-mher, that !iov\e\»r tin v may foim did’erent 
"'peenlalive • onehiMons, t»n (hu-tiliial points, from the 
*»ii (* [lassaiies, if real Christiaie*, tlii v' a^ree in pra<‘- 
tjea) eoneln^ioMs, ami they wish for theni>elves, and 
‘oi aeh otia r the hiL*'he''i possible de^ni**'. iittainahle 
•'ll La til of faith, hope, ami lo\», ot‘ eonfonuity 
tile tiivim* iinmt and will, of Inimihlv, eonintion, 
self-denial, ami <lev oU-tlnes.s to (lod. Here there is 
no dispute .nnoni; tin m. rin ditVereiiees id' real 
Christians are nmre as to ihe inoile ol’ prodiiein;^’ tiiese 
results, than as to tlu results lliemM-l ve.s ; anil how 
painful that tlm.se diilereiiees should often he so main- 
tained as to (h*stn>y the ver\ results wliieli tluy are 
ainiini^ to produce, ft hereto tee hon airt ttdif ottiiinedy 
let us leidk hij the same nth\ let us mind the same thing. ^ 

]>C‘ willillij^ to SUSPENH YOl R .imiiMI.NT ON 

* It is an iinportanl truth ‘ Si in lUTossun.s -n unitas, m non 

nm-ssaihs libi itas, m uiiistjue eluintu^, optiino eoilo loco cssmt 
res noslru;.* 



DOUBTFUL POINTS. Is tliurc lo be revealed 

hereafter? Are there no hii^her attainments^ of know- 
ledge after years of ey|)erien<!e in the Christian life 
and of lengthened study ? Will not the glory of tht 
heavenly world thrc^v a full blaze of light which 
cannot now anticipate ? Jf hat I do thou hnnin st not 
)ioiv, but thou sha/t kuoia hniaj'ler. "riu re i-^ iniicli 
Jioly confidence and subnnssion to (lod and niaii\ 
other Christian feelings to ])e t^xcrcised in sucli :• 
suspense of jndguient. On great points, (»n the 
salvation of Christ, free justifuation, adoption, and 
sanctification^et us be ver\ bold and strenuous, and 
conitnd varnrsthj for ihr failh ; on iuor»‘ douhltul 
points, wlu‘n we have not clear \it us, and our opinion 
is asked, let us rcfilv with Augu^tino — ‘ I had ratlin 
kiH»vv than be ignorant of the (picslioiis v.liicii \ou ast 
me; but becau*-e I cannot attain it, 1 had rathn 
ailniit a cautious ignorance, than profess a fab*' know . 
ledge.’ Tlii^ seems to have bnai the hahit m' m . 
mind. 1 

Endeav<»ur to derive PU\<TiiAL IM urovlmen i 
FROM (’ONTROVURSY. DltfereUees of o|>]inon slauddi 
teach Us many practical Ic'-^on*-. When emmeii’ 
scholars and Christians di'^agrte in important pemt^, 
how plain the duty not to lean to our own understand- 
ing, but to be as babes before our ( H;d, eva-r SLcking 
His guitlaiu'e ! Tliis is a schonl in winch we should 
learn humility, forbearanix-, and candour, the \siak- 
ness of human reaMin, the inestimable benefit of thi^ 
body of UL(juestionable and incontrovertiljU' truth 
which we have m (iod’s Ijocdi, ainl the ahsolut» 
necessity of liaving th(! foundation ol’ our faitli onb, 


See Milaei’.s Charch lIi^tor\, Vol. ii. p. 40" 
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on God’s word, Seik to m;ike a practical use of 
known truth, and that whicli is unknown will by 
d( ^Tccs, as far as it is profitable, be revealed to you. 

The different views of Christians have sometimes 
been perverted to ket;puu*n from all^telimion. Persons 
liave made it an excuse for wholly iie‘»lec!tin" their 
souls. They have i^ladly availed themselves of such 
a plausible arj^ument, and Crod, h aving them to their 
own wicked wishes, hasallowed them, in just judgment, 
to go on ill the way which they desired, till it issued in 
tiieir evia-lasting ruin. They blind their mimls now with 
the s»>phislrv, ‘ let Christians agree on tl^ir religion, 
anil then I will attend to it.’ ''Flu! sophistry will all 
be ilispelled at the day of judgment, and the neglect 
of plain things, hei'ausc of ilitferences about inert 
obscure things, will only disclose and evidence tht 
real cause of this neglect — an inwaril hatred of (uhI 
and his ways. I low many things are perfectly clear 
and undisputed, among all having any pretence to 
the name of Christians ! Attend to those. "Fhere is 
a glorious (bid — there is a eoinplete Saviour — there is 
a (Jiiide, and Sanetilier, and comforter — there is par- 
don for sin, iiieetness for heaven, lesurroctioii from the 
dead, judgment to emne, and iimiiortal bli*--. for tin. 
righteous, Will eaiuiot doubt lliise — they ari‘ clear — 
they are without cniitrovi rsy. Cse them daily and 
iiii])rove them, and interiiuildle not with things 
doiibtiul and mysteiious, till vm lo>e all relig oie 
jiriiiciples and all hoju*. 

Hut it called to maiutaiii and defend s(*ri}>tural 
truth, remember, that without the experience of ilu 
power of that truth, you are little i|ualitied to be its 
advocate, and can do little good. Dr. Owen strongly 
urges the impurtauce ol ha\iiig abiding in our luaii? 
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the powcT of the truth contended for. lie justly 
says — ‘ Wlieii not the sense of the words, but of the 
thini^s is in our hearts : when we have communion with 
Ch>d in the doctrine we contend for, then shall \vc‘ he 
^^arrisoned f)y the'y;race of (iod against all the assaults 
of men. ithout this, all our contendin*^ is of no 
value to ourselves. W hat am I tlu* la tter if I can 
dispute that (Jhrist is (lod, but ha\t* no senst^ that 
he is a Ch»d in eo\enant with my soul? W hat will 
it avail me to evince, h\ testimoiiK s and arj^iimeiits, 
that he has made satisliu'tion tor sin, if, tliroio^h my 
unbelief, the w'lath of C ‘d abides on me ? W ill it 
be ail} ailvauta^e to me in tlu* is^iie to pndVss and 
dispute that (iod work-' liie (‘oincrsion t>f a siniur, 
by till* irresistdile j^race of bis Sf)irir, if I was iie\er 
a<'quaiiit<‘(l, expermuntally, with that opposition to 
tlu* law of ( iod, wliieli is m ni\ own soul by nature, 
and with the cfKcaey of tlu* t‘\cce4lini' <; reatiu ss of the 
power of < fod, in <{iiiekemn;^, enbt;hteninii*, and 
brm”in<»‘ forth tlie Iruits of obedienee m nu* ? It is 
the ])Ower of the truth iu the heart alone, that will 
make Us cleave to it indeed m an hour of ti iiiptation. 
Let Us not then think that we are aii\ tlmi»r ilu* bettt;r 
for our coiivielion of the jjjreat do<*tniies of tlie 
i^Ospel, unless we have* a eoutniual experieiiee of their 
nceessity and excelleney in onr staiidiii”- before (iod, 
and our lommuiiioti \vith iimi.' ^ 

W'heii shall we rise to those higher rei^ioiis ol‘ 
(Jhrisliauity, that pure.r and better air of Christian 
faith, and ho))e, and love; in wbieli some of (iod’s 
favoured servants have lived — like Knoeh walkini^ 
with (jod; or like l*aul sa}iii<»’, J wi/l rvnj ^ lad hj 


Sec Ins Woik'', Vol. vin. t»j». 7 It, so. 
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spend and he spent far //o//, though the 7nore nhundantlp 
J love ijou^ the less I he lured? 

Tile conflict with a man’s own corruptions is on*' 
st<»|) towards this. AVli**n «laily with the 

povviT of inward sin, and hurnhhii^ to tli*.* dust undei 
the continual rehnfl’s of Satan, when sensllile that 
there is an inward scmmu* of ahominations which man 
beholds not, hut (hul h< hohl> ; who can he sever*, 
against his neighlionr : Li ighton well speaks of ‘ on* 
useful controversy or dispnle, *>nt* sort of war, most 
nohle in its nature, and most worthy of a Christian, 
and this not to lx* < arn*d on against (Miemies at a gnat 
distanc*-, hut such as arc* hi»‘d within our own hreavts ; 
against tlies** it is most lea^onahh* to \vagt‘ an endless 
war, and them it is *»nr *inty to persecut*' to iK-ath.' 

A vi*'w *»f the glor\ of the Savi*uir is another sit. p 
towards that holy ami hea\enly spirit. The Churdi 
cannot he united till, like the inhahitants ah*»ve, w* 
hehold his g/o/’//, as dj' the onlp-hf i^ottt n o f the l ather, 
full of t^rare and truth; and theinr, tilled with lo\i 
and admiration, aim at tins on*’ ohjeet, the advan*.* - 
uient of his honour, and the exaltation of His name. 


( HAPTKIl Mil. 

THK DAXdKUS <*)NNi:cTF.l> WITH STUDlKs. 

Therf may he sum** ready at first to think that there 
is little need to dwell on this pt»inl,and that we shouhl 
rather uri>t‘ the imiolent to activ** study, than warn 
men of th** ilaiigers of stud\. lliit the address mad* 



by the prophet Isaiah to llaliyloii of old, is still too 
applicable in our day — Thi/ wisdom and ihij knowhd^i 
it hath perverted thee, and than haH said in thine hearty 
I am, and there is none besides me. And it must be 
admitted that wieW.id men, the more learning they 
iiave, are the more dangerous to the truth. Their 
abuse of knowledgt* has led pious men to luidervaliu 
learning, as if it was the cause <»f this evil, and the 
acfpiircd knowledge* \\as to blame h)!* tin* moral de- 
})ravity ; but it may t ifectually guard against siu'li 
errors to look at the extensive usefulness of a Hooker^ 
an Usher, a Hall, or a ih veridge, in the (.’liurch 
of England: an Ow<*n, a Uliarnock, a Howe*, and an 
Edwards, among tho^e of another communion. 

Vet are there real danger^- encom passing and sur- 
rounding every human attainiiu nt, and our corruption 
breaks forth aiuid>t all that which should restrain it. 

set* immense learning, and \\v hope real piety, m 
many llomanists, such as l>ellarmine and otlicrs, and 
all their talents and learning ])erverted to the main- 
tenance of fuiKlameiital errin''. We sec- learning 
without piety extensively injurious; pulling up its 
po»ses^or with intoUrrable ]Mide, ami leading him tr* 
the haughty ami diMlainful M iitenipt of all wlio have 
not similar loarne<l ac'(juiremeiits. 

But let us notice more di^tiin'lly some of the dangers 
of study. 

The first that may be mentioned is roiiMiNO ol’li 
IILLIGIOL’S SENTIMENTS FROM OUIl OWN REASONING 
POWERS, rather than from the(ii\ine reeonl. 7’rulhs, we 
are tt*rnpte<l to think, are to be made out by argument, 
by intellect, by the pow**rs of the miml, and by human 
lihTatnre. Like our first parents, we are si’ekiug divine 
wi-sdom iiuk*[»eudenlly of (Jod. Let these con trolling 
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thoughts reign over iiiid regulate our studies ; God 
only can teach the things ol* God ; He teaches in His 
word, and under the guidance His Holy Spirit; 
every thing must be subject to that word, and every 
thought brouglit into captlrlttf to jtlie obrdicner of 
Chi'isl. No merely human opinion will stand against 
II is word ; nor nill our own notions in the h ast help 
U'' when we appear belbn; Him, and have to give ac- 
count how far we ha\e believed and acted according to 
that word. The love of our own sentimentN, because 
they are our own, seeking to display our skill r.ither 
than to exercise holy feelings, ami th»* de^ire to main- 
tain '■entinients wiiich have been oncc‘, and perliaps 
without due [)remeditalion, avowed, have led to much 
inis<‘hief. Jh wan* of your own particular views, and 
especially of an early declaration of tliem. Tliere is 
also another view’ in which we may ri'gard this danger : 
wlien we receive things oidy as wi* can comprehend 
them by reason. We may see to what an aw ful extent 
this lia.> been carried among the Neologiaiis on the 
continent, wln) aiming to subject every part of revela- 
tion to their own vain eoiu*eptions of what is right and 
wrong, enter into tlie very regions of infidelity. But 
there is a serious di gn-e of the same i-vil among pro- 
fessing Ghristians. K\ery thing is with some to be so 
made out by rea'^oii, that no room is left for faith in 
the promises. They will go as far as their reason will 
carry them, but they hesitate w lu re soim thing al)o\e 
reason is to be received. Now tlunigh (iod’s service is 
in the highest degree a nmouahh' .vc/ r/ee, yet the very 
peculiarity of Christianity is faith in the ])romise. 
This made the whole army of believers (Heb. xi.) 
so triumphant; this carried the Apostles and the 



RcforiiuTs throui^h diflicuitit's insurmountable to 
ivason ; and only as we live by faith, and above the 
scanty reaeli of this world’s \visd<un, are we genuine 
Cliristians, glorifying (iod, ami advancing the gospel. 
See 1 Cor. i. 11.^ 

-2. A similar (danger to the one last nu'utioned is 
TARING OUK SKNTIMT.NTS MKIIELY FROM HUMAN 
authors: we say mrn/t/y for there is a just respect 
due to human authority. Parents must teach their 
ehildr(‘n the lir-^t principles of religiini ; ministers must 
teacii their people the gos[)el of Christ ; and ehiUlren 
and people should hear with ineekiuss and submission 
the word of truth. Init ('hristian parents anil faithful 
teaciiers will be an\ious in e\er\ truth which they 
teach, to bring b«‘l*ore those whom they instruct the 
only sure foundation of truth, the woid oi‘ < lod ; and 
to tell them, “ take it not on my w'ord, but on the 
word of Him wlio is my '^J'e.ieher and my f ather, as 
well as yours;'’ this will give its just strength to 
religious truth, and la\ a foundation tiiat will support 
tlie soul amid ail the shakings and storms oi' this life. 
Too generally, however, we are leaning not on Jehovah 
and His Iriitli, but on man and his opinions; and the 
turning point in oiir minds is not the o\ erw lielining 
testimony ol’ th<* saered word, alter a dueseareh of tliat 
word, blit the weight of linman testimony, and so 
human wiitings thrust out the divine reeor<l. Luther 
‘expressed liis fear e\en in iiis day of too great a mul- 
ti{jlication of books: that as lathers, lonneils, and 
doctors liad sn|)ersede(l the apostie^^, so it shoidd be 
again; and fie modestly said lie wished his own liooks 
to last ciiilv lor the aijt! in wbieh they were written, and 
wliicli they might serve; believing that (lod w'ouhl 
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give to succeeding ages their own labourers, as he had 
always heretofore done.’ * 

It marks a tendency to this danger wlien Christians 
are too much afraid of men of tlii^ world’s liTi'rature, 
and pay too much court to them, spt ak too highly 
of them, as if men greatly skilled in human learning 
were, on that account alone, to have gnat deference 
shown to thiMii in religion ; if nationally (lod addressed 
his people, 1 have raised up llnj sons, O Zlun, ai^ahist 
thi/ sons, O (Jrrrre : the day hx) will eonas when 
spiritually it will be set*n, that to be a member of 
/ion, to reeeivt‘ the lively oraelt's, to know' and love 
(iod, is iiihiiiti'i y superior to all tiu* ae({iiirements 
of classical literature, ami all tlu‘ arts and sciences 
of the world. 

3. iMi*uoPi:ii MOTiVF.s FOR STFUV are ^ery eom- 
inoii. Some will read to pass away the tinu* ; others 
to l)<‘ abl(‘ to talk of a book; others to gain ailmiration 
by criticising it; others because they shall he thought 
ignorant if tliey have not read it. There are those 
who will read for the \ery purpose of liiulmg fault and 
cavilling. What spiritual prolit can be expLCteil from 
books whieli are read from lluse moli\es! how can 
improvement lx* rea]>ed wdien it was not even thought 
of, or sought for ! '^Phe iiu’re accjmsition t)f kiinwleilge, 
lor the [ih'iisnrc whieli it gives, or for tin* superiority 
wliieli it confers, is not that C-hristian motive from 
which we should pursue our studies. 'File Rev. 
Mr. Adam forcibly observes, ‘Reading is for the 
most part only u more refined species of smsuality, 
and answers man’s piirpusi* of shuffling off his great 
work with God and himself, as well as a ball or a 


* See Scott’s t^ontiimation, Vol. i p. 1212. 
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masquerade.’ ^ Our chief motives should he of a far 
higher kind : to know, that we may do, the will of 
God ; to be better littcd for serving him and our 
fellow-creatures here; and better prepared for the 
everlastini*: i^tate o i which we are so soon to enter. 

4. Misdirection in study is a very serious 
danger. When first a thirst of knou ledge is excited 
in the mind, it is immensel\ iiiqmrtant to be din*(“ti (l 
aright, Jf misdire(‘teil, or if following only accidi ntal 
circumstance*', a ptTson reads that uliicii only leail*' 
him astray, it may cost him many a uearisome stt*p 
back again, and tlays and Near" of usefiilneN> may be 
for ever lost. There have been ministers ulio have 
honestly and openly before their people felt themsel\e^ 
constrained to retract what before the\ had taught <is 
divine truth; and infinitely safer and Iiappiir is so 
painful a result, tlian svlu*n to the end ///c />/da/ /nui 
the blind till both an* lost. In general it is not safe 
to go wholly in the traek of any linman parry ; wr 
have all our partialities. ]>nt how sliall vu* be prv- 
-erved from this danger? the ignorant need a guide, 
and those without knowledge eannot but look to 
others who at least posses'^ iiu)re iLarnmg and more 
information than theiiiselvi's. I'he ehief guard is the 
word of God, read with fervent prayer, and practised 
as far as we know with holy fear. 1 ’obsessing this fear, 
while a man onl v goi s as far as he has clear lesliinonies 
of scri[)turc, lie will either never materially err, oi 
will in the rcisiilt l)e preserved from all fatal misdirec- 
tion. liemernber, with the ivell^adr'md is wisdom. 
Prov. xiii. 10. 

.5. The NEfiLECT OF PRACTICAL PIETY is another 


^ Sue in'* Wjjilvb, Vol. li. p. I'OT. 



(langtT of study. Those uho have eagerly (entered 
into studies have felt this. It is the remark of Hue- 
tius, ill des(:ri])in^' his own exfyi-neiice on this point, 

‘ 1 was entirely <arried away by the pleasure which 
I hniiid in leaniin”', and that endl^s variety w liich it 
alVords hail so taken up my thoughts, and seized all 
the avenues of my mind, that I was altogether inca- 
})al)le of any sweet and intimate communication with 
God. The^e wanihaings and indisposition of mind 
have ever been iny gr<ind fading, and they still break 
in on my prayers, and quite <lepri\e me of all the 
benelit that 1 siioidd reap fioni them. A\’hen I wiih- 
dn.w into religious retirement, in order to recollect my 
scatternl thoughts, and fix them on heavenly things, 
I expi rieneed a dr\in‘ss and insensibility of soul, by 
wliicii the li<d\ S[Mrit seemed to punish this excessive 
bent to learning, and tiie indillerence which I had for 
my spiritual ad vanceiueut.’ 

From the iuti'iise interest which close stmly calls 
fortli, and from the immense importance of the truths 
whii’h we are eoiisidering, we are apt to get so abstracted 
in onr studies as to neglect our daily duties. Hereafter 
we shall eontemplate, admire, and enjoy ; here we are 
born to toil and labour. But, in fact, no studies teach 
more eireetually, as we have shown, than a faithful 
practice of religion ; intercourse with the poor, visits 
to till* siek and ilyiiig, actual conversations with 
persons in spiritual ddlieulties, give an experimental 
knowledge of Theology far beyond books. Never let 
that time be given to private studies, whiidi positive 
and plain <1 uties call for. For instaiUH*, the duties of his 
station in life, must not be neglected by the i'hristian ; 
the duties of visiting, instructing, and comforting tlu* 
sick, the tempted, and thealllicted must not be omitted. 



in order to attend to private studies. Cod i^ives diflerent 
gifts. Some men are more especially (pialified for 
learnt'd pursuits, and called to them, and may tliere- 
fore more entirely devott* themselves to them ; hut 
might not some <-»lio have heen thus occupied, who 
have seemed to vi gi tate in books, and to bring no 
result of real profit to tlu* Church, have been far 
better employed in directly practical and beiuficial 
services to the church ? AW* must attend to the 
practical ])art of religion, if we would avoid the 
dangers of merely theoretical views in tlie mind, 
which may lie worsi’ than useless. 

e sometimes see the painful <*asi*, of one who 
is fully ac(juaiute<l witii the th<*ory of n*bgiou, but 
ignorant of its power; hjiving bright iiitelle<*t iial ligfit 
on the subject of religion, but no ‘spiritual |)(*rc*c*ptit)n. 
Such an one may lia\e very clear views (d’ the truth, 
and b(‘ able to state tfiem distinctly, and to instruct 
and edify others, but \f't be; far from lh;it mi‘<*l\ness, 
humility, hue*, and hea\ <*nly-mm(h*dness which mark 
the Christian; — he has that carnal mind, which is 
death; but not that spiritual mind, winch is Hfc 
and priire. It is \rry possible; to hold the truth 
in nnri^htcitnsnrss ; and of all charaete*rs this is the 
most aw'fnl, for it take*s the ve*ry we*apons that should 
overthreiw sin, arul either h>eks llie‘m up, or blunts 
their e-dge*, or turns them to the^ mainteaiane'e* eif that 
which the*y should de->.tn»y. 

Bishop lintler make‘s a re*fle*ction which is nieist 
aweike-riiiig and important to all stnde*nls anel te'achers, 
that, ‘(roing ove r the* theory of virtue in enir thouglits, 
talking we*ll, and drawing linei picture's ed’ it, this is 
so far from ne*(*e s-^arily or <*ertaiiily conelucing te> the 
habit of it, in liim whe) thus cmpheys himse lf, that it 
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may harden the mind in a rontrarv course, and form 
a habit of iiibriisibility to all moral obligations. For 
from our vlm v faculty of habits, |):issivc impressions by 
beini*’ rt*[)catcd i*row wcakc'r, and tliouj^hts by often 
passing' through 1 he mind are felt hys sensibly. Let 
us very seriousl\ and constantly watch against this 
danger, by personally ' and praetieally applying to 
onrselvoN the truths winch we learn or teach. Watch 
against yonr stiidie.'^ tempting yon to neglect devotion. 
Nothing is a more common snare, and none more 
ruinous than to think that knowii'dgc* is a more 
desirable attainment than piety — speeidative truths 
tliaii de\ont and holy Icidmgs. ^ on can neilher 
obtain per*-onal advantage from n'ading, nor be 
eminent l\ iisefnl among yonr lellow Christian'^, wliat- 
e\er literary ai'ijuirements \on may obtain, w iilioiit tlu 
spirit of devotion, and tliat impressive and realizing 
commnnion with (iod, wbieli will give spiritnalitt 
and nnctmii in all vour intereourse with others. 

6. A (ONTF.MPT OF OTHFUS fF TII!:Y AIU: FGNO- 
llANT, is another danger of study ; if a man I'annot 
with logical exactness di'line his simtimcnts, or d(>cs 
not know languagi’s, or has not read certain hooks, 
a learned student will dt'spise him; but, as IVishop 
Bedell obsei^es, - Heligitm is not logic, ami he that 
cannot give a true ilefmilion of the soul, is not for that 
reason without a soul ; so he that detim‘s not faith 
truly, may iie\ ertlule.ss have true faith.’ l>nt how 
little reason is there for contempt, when we renuinher 
that besides Imman industry divine teaching is 
absolutely reijuisitc for acijuiring saving knowledge; 
and a man cumbered with the whoU* load of human 
learning, may alter all be a castaway, and only 
perish with an aggravated condeiiuiation ; while a 



man with no more knowledge than the publican, or 
the dying ihiel’, or the eoinerted jailor, may yet be 
jn^titied and tor ever saved. We ought to honour all 
7)0 n. Every human being has an immortal soul, 
whu li IS ot’ moiv. value than all the world. If only 
a man sive his own soul and. thus secures his ever- 
lasting welfare, whatever other attainment he fails 
of, or is disappointi'd in, he will in the result Ik* 
found to be infinitely wiser and happier, than the 
most prosperous anti learned worhll\ man who loses 
that soul, llnw iiHtriK'tive the history of the rich 
man anti Lazarus 1 Remember, a saanrr sakctlr 
wisdo)n a)id Jhidith it not, 

7. Another danger winch may be t‘t)nsitleretl under 
thi" lieatl, is not obvitms at first sight, but is of \ery 
extensive and miseliievtnis etuisetpiences, naim*ly, that 
of LEARNING LEADINtJ IS TO SPEAK tU* picaeh 
UATIIEIl TO THE CAPACITY' OF THE I EARNED, TUAN 
TO THi: CAPACITY OF tht»M* wlmiii we have ehielly to 
atldrC'-s, THE MIDDLE AND THE LOWER CLASSES, — 
Nothing is more tlifliciilt than for a hiirn<‘tl man to 
spt.ak familiarly, plainly, anti persjMeuously to the 
[)of)r, anti to bring the great truths t)f religir>n, simply 
and obviously befort; iht'in. It retjuires the highest 
htreteli of intellect to do this. Tlie following fact 
may illustrate these sentiments: Luther anti Ibicer 
liatl botli lieeii preaching at a meeting of Protestants, 
and Luther witli remarkahle energy and effect. 

‘ After Bucer’s sermon,, he supped with l.uthcr, who 
in the t-mirst: of convtTsation commendetl the dis- 
coiirst: of his guest, but added that he himself was the 
better preacher.’ Ducer rectiving this remark with 
his acciistometl mildness, assented. Lntlier then 
spoke seriously and said, ‘ Do not think that 1 mean 



to boiist foolishly, 1 will know my own deficiencies, 
and that 1 am unable to deliver such an iin^enious 
and learned discourse, as we have this day heard from 
you ; but when 1 am in the pulpit I consider who iny 
hearers are, and, because the grei^r part are an un- 
leurned and simple p^ple, 1 preach what 1 think they 
can understand. But you take a hitcher flii^ht, but 
are not understood by our poor people, in this I 
act like a kind mother who ^ives her cravinj^ infant 
the breast, thus feeding it with her milk as well as 
she is able, and thinks tins better for its nonrisli- 
inent than if mixed with the sweetest and choicest 
syrups, and preparations of art.’ I^ntlier said on 
another occasion, ‘ They are the best preaehers for 
the eommon pi'fiple who teach familiarly, in a homely 
way, popularly, and most simply.’ * 

8. Intellectual imiide is perhaps the chief dan*^er 
of stmly. A man may so pursue even religious studios 
as to foster the most evil passions of pride, self- 
exaltation, ambition, love of power, and the like. 
He may seek to l>e a great divine rather than a 
sincere Christian. Dr. Owen speaks most iustru<*tively 
of this temptation, ‘ A man begins to be in repute for 
piety, wis^dom, learning, or the like : be is spoki'ii 
of much to that purpose ; his heart is tickleil to hrar 
of it, an<l Ills pride and uinbitiun afi’ccled with it. If 
this man now with all his strength ply the things 
from whence iiis repute, and esteem, and glory among 
men do spring, with a secret eye to have it increased, 
he is entering into temptations, which if he take not 
heed, wdl quickly render him a slave of lust. So it 
was with Jehu, he perceived that his repute for zeal 

^ Sec llistoiynt' tlu' ('Inirvh of Uhrist, Vol. \i. and Melchior 
Adam’:i Lives of liucer and of Luther. 
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began to grow abroad and lie got honour by it ; 
Joiiadab conies in his way, a good and holy man ; 
now, thinks Jehu, I hjive an opportunity to grow in 
the honour of niy zeal, so he calls Jonadab to him 
and to work he goe^^ most seriously : tlu‘ things ho did 
were good in themselves, but be was entered into 
temptation, and served his lust ui all he did/ So it 
is with many scholars, they find themselves esteemed 
and favoured for their learning, this takes hold 
of the pride and unibition of tht ir hearts ; henee tlu y 
set themseUes to study with all diligence, day and 
night, a thing good in itself, but they do it that 
tliey may satisfy the thoughts and words of men 
wherein they delight ; and so in all they do, they 
make provision for the flesh to fultil tlu* lusts thereof. 
It is true, G(mJ oftentimes brings light out of this 
darkness, and turns things to a better issue. After, 
it may be, a man has studied sundry \(*ars with an 
t ye upon his lusts ; his unibition, pride, and vain 
glory ; rising early and going to bed late, to give 
them satisfaction, God comes in with his graee, turns 
tlu* soul to himself; robs those Kgyptlan lusts, and 
so consecrates that to tlie use of the "raheriia<-le which 
was provided for idols.’ ^ 

The first suggestion of Satan was to t\xeite unbelief, 
aiul the next was to foster prule. The first lesson in 
the school ofClirist is to trust <)nly m the Lord, and 
to renounce all oiir wisdom. Trust in the Lord with 
all tliint: licurt^ and lean nut to thine own understanding^. 
Be not uisr in thine own vycs. The wish to set our- 
sehes above all others, is a manifest evidence of our 
fallen nature. 


‘ ^ce his \V<jiks, Vul. vii. p. 47.i. 
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This intellectual pride infinitely overvalues lan- 
guages, literature, and human science, underrates our 
natural darkness, and slights Christ and His Spirit. 
Philip Henry (himself no contemptible scholar) 
remarks on Isaiah 1. 4. fThe Lo^l hath i^iren me the 
tongue of the learned^ ‘ The true learning of a 

gospel minister consists not in being able to talk Latin 
fluently, and to dispute in philosophy, but in being 
able to speak a word in season to weary souls. He 
that knows how to do that wt*ll is a learned minister.’ ^ 

How great is tla^ danger of literary pride ! It puts 
flod at a <listance from u*'. He knoiveth the proud 
afar of '. I^saliii cxxxviii. (». He dwells in the lowly 
bosom. There arc some valuable remarks on this 
subject in a sermon by Bishop Blomtield, a pn*late, 
from his own superior aetjuirements, well qualified to 
give such a tt‘stimony. After ably shewing that the 
cultivation of the umlerstanding gratifies the pride 
of man, from the contemplation of its own strength, 
disciMiiments, and achievements, and its exultation in 
discovering the mistakes and failures of others, he 
observes, ‘ I'he pride of human reason thus fostered 
and flattere<l, comes at length to rely exclusively on 
its ow n energies and resources, doubts and disbelieves 
every thing which it cannot perfei’tly comprehend, 
erects its own standard of moral and religious truth, 
and susfxmds from its own shifting and uiu'ertaiii 
centre, its balance of right and wr«>ng. To such a 
case how awfully applicable are the wairds of St. Paul, 
Knuwicfhre pujfrlh up^ but charitp edi firth : and if am/ 
man think that he knotceth any things he knoweth nothing 
yet as he ought to know/ 1 Cor. viii. 1, •i. 

* See Life, p. ' 201 . ^ 



9. INIlStsING AND ABUSING TIATS OF S( UIPTUKK 
is also to bti < 4 ,’uardL*il au^aiiist. It iiuleod luoro oftiii 
arises IVoni the want ot* study tlian from study : but 
learned men also deal with scripture with a rashness 
and boldness that lb.ids to rinieh perversion and abuse. 
There is need of this caution to all classes. How' 
often is that text abuse<l, Charitif shall cover the 
multitude of sins — (I Peter iv. 8.) by applyinj^ the 
teriii sins to our own ‘'ins, and not thusi* of our fellow 
creatures. (S(.e Prov. x. bj.) Thus tln^ text in 
iNlicah, What does the JLojd require (f thee^ hut to do 
justice, and to love mercy, and to walk hnmhhj with thy 

itod, (with similar texts, such as lM*cles. \n. 13, ice.) 
has been applied to the notion that we can be saved 
by our own obedience, insti'ad of the true nst* to show 
nb our duty, ami humble us in the ^(*n^e of our 
disobc<lience. Very many instances of this kind 
might be given. It is a very dangerous thing thus 
to pervert God’s word. Men seldom fall into the sin 
of literally taking away from or adding sentenct.s to 
God’s word, but they often commit this sin, in 
spirit, by taking away from or adding to the sen>e 
of scripture, ami putting their own perverted con- 
struction, so as in reality totally to change the word 
of God. 13ut how awful are the solemn and closing 
declarations of scripture. If any man shall add unto 
these things, (Jod shall add unto him the plagues that 
are written in this book : and if any man shall take 
away from the words of the book of this prophecy, 
(wod shall take away his part out of the book of life, and 
out of the holy city, and from the things which an: 
writtni in this book. An Author may well treinbh* 
at his own responsibilit\ under such a de<‘luration. 

10. Kr.ADiNO^' HOOKS vviiicii \m: auk ukli. 
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SATISFIED ARE ERRONEOUS, OUt of mire CliriositV, IS 
no uncoiiinion danger. To read what is to our own 
eonseienee a manit’estlv’ erroneous book, unless there 
he a ch*ar call of duty to do m), such as the necessity 
we may he under of answering \U for the conviction 
of those with whom we are connected, who have heen 
misled by it, is the very way to unsettle our own 
minds and perplex our [)aths. it is dangerous to try 
the strength of the constitution hy tnni])ering with 
poison, and it is yt't more dangerous to tamper with 
error which is sjiiritual poison. It may he necessary 
for a clergyman to have hooks of this kind, for the 
sake of referenc e, hut there are many hooks which 
lu‘ may have in his lihr.iry which it would he very 
prejudicial for him to he often reading, as it would 
litlur generate a controversial s])irit, or diti'rioratc 
and lowe r his own tone of religion.^ 

11. There is a danger of o\EKVAM IXG, or UN- 
DULY IMlESSiNti ^^I1AT IS IN ITSELF GOOD. Let 
not the student fall into that wliich in medicine would 
he called tjuackert/ : or give any one particular truth 
that prominence, and make it of that distinguished 
niiportancc, as if it alone would heal all our s[>intiJal 
maladies. It is true that all truth is intimately 
associated, and if you hold one distinctly, others are 
implied : it is true that eminent men have been 
raised up to revive particular truths, and have been 
boiioun'd ill doing so ; but from an overweening 
conceit of our own wisdom, not regarding that 
iiitiiiite wisdom, which seeing every exigency of tlie 
soul, has in the scripture met that exigency with 
approjiriate truth, we may here fall into serious 

^ There is un client Letter of the Ue\. John Newton’s on 
this buhjuet, 111 hi-i Wuiks, Vol. vi. p. 41 ^— 433 . 

I 3 
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mistake, to the j^reat injury of ourselves and others. 
This evil is the more serious when our own notions are 
regarded as this eminent truth. We may think our 
own views to be so essential to religion, that il' men hohl 
these things, they are religious ; and if they hold them 
not, they are not religious. The remedy of this danger 
is, first, the scriptural proportion of faith ; let u^^ 
give things u prominence as thi* Scriptures do, and 
omit noticing which the Scriptures reveal as truth : 
and then, constant prayer for divine lu lp, to keep us 
from leaning to our own understanding. 

12. In addition to general dangers, ennimon to all, 
each individual has in his peculiar circumstances 
SPECIAL TEMPTATIONS. Kacli age, and each situation 
of life has thes<‘ : those of youtli are ra*^lniess, cre- 
dulity, presumption, unmeasured statements, &('. — 
those of age are ex<’essiv(‘ (‘aution, hesitation, delay, 
suspicion, and c!omplainiiig.^ The rich and great are 
111 danger of hauglitiiiess and dogmatiMu ; and the 
poor of cringing or speaking evil. Men of hnliiant 
talents, anil of lively imagination ; men of profound 
and close thinking, and men of tender and affeetionate 
feelings, have each the respective danger'^ of their pern- 
liar excellences : tht‘se things may heeoiin- t«-mptations 
and affect our reception of the truth, and we should 
watch and pray against them. Divine grace can give 
our natural tendencies a happy direction, and make 
us in every station like a tree that brin^eth forth hix 
fruit in his season. 

13. Jf there he tliese dangers in relii^ious study, 
there are not fewer dangers to the soul in scientific 

* Some of these danj^ers are forcibly pointed out in Aristotlc^s 
Rhetoric. Hook II. chap. xii. &c. 
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STUDIES. These are in their place important, but 
if piirsue(i without relij'ious views and leelinj^s, they 
may lead to serious mischief. Paul was peculiarly 
iK'i^lected and denied at Athens. While in the dark 
n^es we have seen the low state to which relij^ioii was 
reduced without learning ; we have also seen, in the 
last century, on a prodigious scale, the miseries pro- 
duced by uusanctilied science through the continent. 
Immense talents, without religions control or restraint, 
became a vast engine ibr <lcsolatiiig the world ; th<' 
worst human passions were let loose by men of tine 
genius, ami wit, and science, ami in their wild Tu’en- 
tiousness every kind of inicjuity abounded. 

Religion re-acts with a great blessing on science ; 
but how little can seieiiee do for man’s highest happi- 
ness without religion ! While it is a greiit satisfaction 
to he able to state that the men who have made the* 
greatest advances in science have b(*en stt.*atly fri(*nds 
to lebgion ; it cannot be denied that men of scie nce 
have sometimes been found among tlie leaders of 
iniitlelity. They cannot bear the humbling truths 
4)f religion, and are tilled with indignation at its holv 
:uid strict nijuirerntMits, and ru/w/y puffed up hij 
i\w\v Jieshlt/ ffihid, they neither enter themselves, nor 
willingly allow others to enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Some sentiments on this subject, in the sermon 
already quoted, are truly scriptural, ami forcibly ex- 
pressed ; — ‘III all ages of the world it has biru the 
way ot mankind to bestow far greater pains upon the 
cultivation of the faculties, the strengthening of the 
reasoning ])owers, and the refining of taste, than upon 
tlie less pleasing and more arduous task of correcting 
vicious propensities and habits, purifying tin* c»ui- 
science, and fixing in the mind principles of piety and 
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charity. — Tlie cultivation of the unclerstandiii^ i^ratifir** 
the ])ri(Je of man, while the discipline of the passions 
implies its mortification.’ After shewing very forcibly 
the dangers which may follow, from the mere cultiva- 
tion of the intelle^’t, it is added, ‘ Whatever has a 
manifest tendency to exalt the dignity of the human 
understandinLr, to the disparagement of practical 
religions knowledge, or to make the one entirely 
inde[>eiident of the other, we dt*[)recate and withstand, 
as inconsistent with that true philosophy, .and we may 
add that genuine jihilanthrophy, whose chief aim and 
lesson is to cast down imaginations, and every liigli 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of Ciod, 
and that the soul may be fit to partake, in his means 
of grace, and his promises of ghirv. We are persnach^l 
by experience as well as certified liy the word f)f (h.d, 
• that, as with the truly religious man, < very fresh acces- 
sion of knowledge, of what kind soever, teaches a les'*on 
of humility, and adds to the materials of piety and 
thankfulness; so with the unbeliever and the profane, 
— each step whi< h is taken in the paths of science is 
one step further from (iod, inasmuch as it ministers to 
pride and self-sufficiency, and exalts under‘'tanding 
above conscience and the testimony of the Spirit.’ 

Mkdicai. ani> J.kual Studknts, in pursuing 
their professional studies, are exposed to many t(‘mp- 
tations, which may materially affect and injure their 
liigher pursuits of religious knowledge*. Kach pro- 
fessiem has had, and still h:is crniiUMit and well 
instructed (Miristians ; Init in the ('onrse of the 
le(!turcs which medical men attend, not to speak 
of materialism, is there not a leaving of (iod out 
of Ilis own world, and an introducing of another 
deity, under the terms nature, and course of nature ? 
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It is to be* feared that the Christian student will fjnd 
inaiiy of his fellow-students, in both professions, to be 
professed infidels, and inuiiy without any religion ! 
Seductions will be presented on every side, either to 
give up his religion, or wholly to neglect it. lie aware 
of such dangers. Be cautious in the choice of your 
companions ; do not willingly and unm*eessarily join 
yourself to the wicked. Be iM)t esisily drawn into 
argument with tliose who only want to display their 
own iutidelity. It is our duty to give a solid anfe\^er 
to a real inquirer, for the truth’s sake ; it is not our 
duty to attempt to meet every cavil of the captious. 
Simply confess your Saviour by }our testimony and 
condiK't, and your < haracter will in the result be the* 
b(*st evidence of your principles. 

It is well to be acquainted with these dangers, that 
we may watch against them. Humility and the fear 
of the Lord, a praying spirit and a single eye, will 
keep a man in the right path. The Lord will watch 
over those wlio eontiile in Him, and His Spirit wdl 
guide them unto all truth. 

I oinnot close this chapter better than in the devout 
words of Ambrose Serle, from his Hone Solitariie, a 
work full of line devotional fi-cling ; ‘ O thou bclie\i r ! 
pray to be emptied more and more of thyself, of tiiy 
carnal will, and of all thy unsanctilied knowledge, tuat 
thon inaycst be filled w’ith Jesus, and with that wis- 
dom which leadeth to the contemplation of Ciod, and 
to the everlasting cnjoyiiicnt of him. IS\*ithcr inucli 
nor little human knowledge will hurt thee, if it be 
thus subordinate in thy soul to that which isdi\ine. 
Learning is a useful servant, but must never be the 
muster. Let it follow thee to Christ, and not lead 
thee from him. If thou art rightly taught, tliuu wilt 
I o 
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see the shallowness of all human erudition, and how 
little that deserves the name of science which mortals 
are proud to know. Thou wilt learn the most difliciilt 
and abstruse subject in the world, which no man ever 
could learn without*' divine instruction ; even tliine 
own IGNORANCE — a branch of knowledge which men 
abhor to be aci)uainted with, but which, after all, i'" 

the summit of tiieir attainments upon earth Be 

watchful over every earthly furniturt^ of tlu* mind ; 
because in this <orrupt state it will naturally bear a 
close attachment to envy and pride. When thou art 
sweetly taught of <4od, thou wilt see aright in whal 
rank thou art to [)laee all human attainments. . . .(Jtie 
lesson from Christ will make thy heart burn far more 
than all tlu* pompous knowledge, or rather splendid 
ignorance of the schools; he will iiistniel thee, not 
only by lessons of wisdom, but also by lessons of love, 
fie has promised to be with his people always, and 
to the end of the world ; and therefore He will ever l>r 
with thee, gualing thee by his counsel till he hath 
brought thee to glory.’ * 


CHAPTER fX. 

PRACTICAL RULES FOR STUDY. 


In all our conduct it is im]iortant to keep a vigilant 
eye upon that which God mainly regards, the heart, 
or th(; motives wliich innuence oiir inimK. This is 


* See Vol. 1. pp. 20 i, 205 . 
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especially important in study. Time may be wasted 
or lost ill reading, nay in reading valuable works, if 
the motives which influence us be carnal, if the end 
be unworthy. 

We are apt to aim at wron«i^ ends. The general 
principle, Scrk first the kingdom of (iod and kis 
right rousncsSi should regulate als(» our studies. No 
Christian can have studied much without experiencing 
the temptations which are connected with it, to deviate 
Irom this principle, (‘ould we more simply aim at 
the right end in acquiring knowledge, how often 
would it rectify, and improve, and elevate our studies I 
We might not gain so much the increase of that 
knowletigc whi< h inep'ases sorrow (Ecclcs. i. 18.) ; we 
might not ha\e a name among men, hut we should 
gain that better wisdom which comes from above. 

A lew practi<*al rules, some of which havt‘ indeed 
m siihhtaiue been expressed in the preceding parts 
of this work, may direct the reader's mind to those 
points, which call for most attention, and may most 
majlerially assist him in his progress. 

1. Ever REMKMBER the vast importance of a 
RIGHT STATE OF MI NO, ill order to profitable study. 
Look at thccaseof the('oriiithians. Tlie Apo>tlewouUl 
not teach them the more difliciilt doi’trines of religion, 
because their luiinls were worldly and earnal. He fed 
them with milk and not with meat, hceaiise they could 
not he^ir the meat. A carnal mind, in real converts, 
will thus prt'viMit them from receiving the whole truth. 
The grand impediments to the ac<|uisition of truth 
are those which relate to the state of the mind, such as 
the pride of learning, the desire of victory, the love 
of ( JIM' and preh riiient in this world, ranging ourselves 
under human authority and popular opinion, joining 
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(*ne side, and the like. And tlie great help to its 
acMjuisirion is a pure and holy, a teachable, meek, and 
humble mind, a mind open to the scriptures, and 
ready to bow wholly to the whole will of God. Thus 
has God made the ttxtensive range of divine truth, in 
all its parts, the test and the reward of a simple and 
upright mind. Such a mind readily embraces it, 
while on the other hand a proud and worldly mind 
pollutes or rejects it. The ambitious desire an occa- 
sion of finding fault with views which they dislike, 
and God, who designs to discriminate men's character 
by Ilis own truth, lets them have occasion of stumbling 
in abundance, and they stumble perhafis for ever. 
But those very offences on which they stuiidile, lead 
the upright to a more close waiting on (lod, till they 
attain the truth. As the best food is unpleasant to 
a disordered stomach, and hurts the health, and the 
brightest light is painful to weak and diseased tyis, 
and injures tlie sight, so if our minds be carnal and 
impure, the purest truliis will only irritate.* and offend 
our bad passions, Blvsscd are the pure in hearty Jvr 
they shail see (iod. Let a man have real sanctifi- 
cation, which, Archbishop L slier says, ‘ is nothing 
loss than for a man to be brought to an entire resig- 
nation of Ilis will to the will of God, and to live in 
the offering up of liis soul continually in tin* flames 
of love as a whole burnt offering to Christ,’ and he 
has the best preparation for profitable study. We 
would then recommend the student often to examine 
his motives for studying, and the state of his inind.^ 

^ Questims for Saif- Rj.ainina1 ion, chiefly extracted /turn an old 
H / itrr. 

What is my great design in giving myself to study, and what i. 
my daily view and purpose in pursuing it ? 
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2. Especially seek heal humility. Cultivate 
a humble spirit ill all your htu<li<?s. ‘Humility,’ one 
of the Fathers observes, ‘ is -like the violet .ivhich 
grows low on the ground, hangs the head downward, 
hides itself with its own leaves, *.i4fil were it not that 
its fragrance betrays it to the observation of otiiers, 
woultl choose to live and die in its own [>leasing 
obscurity.’ The highest archangel is the most pros- 
trate before the throne of (.iud, and the nean^st 
a[)proaches to him are marked, as we see in Abraham, 
Jol), Issiiah, and l\iul, by the deepest humility. 13o 
not affect to have universal knowledge: it is out of the 


I!a\c 1 entirely "iven up m\<elf to our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
serve hiiu uuriservetll> luul supieiuel> ’ 

Do 1 CNU’V day seek direet!*)!! and hlcsaing from God in fdl 
niy studios ? 

Ill labounii" after knowledge in human sciences, do I always 
make the seiMce of Chnst my ^u])ionic desiirn? 

Do I pursue my studies daily as one tliat must give account 
of iny time and ot all my advantages.^ 

How mail} hours liave I this day spent in study, or for the 
pursuit of knowledge, allowing foi the gieat maxim, that to pray 
well IS to study well i 

Do I puisuc practical divinity as well as the knowledge of dt'C- 
triiies and cvuitroveisies ? 

Am 1 solicitous that my soul may grow in giace by evtiy 
increasing degice of Cliiistian knowledge ' 

Do I cboosi- my companv bv their seriousness, as well as hy 
their ingenuity and learning'^ 

Do I take constant care to avoul all company which may be 
dangerous to my moiaK or to my studies ’ 

Have I been in any eo m pan y where 1 have received gooil myself, 
or done good to others ? 

Have 1 indulged myself in any thing so as to put my mind out 
of frame for evening worship? 

Have 1 sullored any thing to carry away my heart from God, so 
as to make me negleet devotion, or jierform it in a slight or 
careless manner ? 

Do 1 watch against all evil appetites and pa.ssions, and endeavour 
to subdue them early, that 1 may learn by my own experience, and 
tiach others by iny own example’ 

Am I ever seeking the spiritual good of all around me’ 
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question for any human being. Tlie range of know- 
ledge is so vasjt we <*an but know in part. Do not 
attempt to latiioin things that are inscrutable to mortal 
eyes: some seem to c‘onsider themselves obliged to 
know and deterniiAt all tliat comes before them; an 
ingenuous confession of ignorance, where we are igno- 
rant, is true wistloin as well as honesty. The same 
spirit will lead you not to boast oi’ or display }our 
acquirements, for sell‘-e\altalion and \.im glory, and 
to have the mere reputation of learning. All kinds 
of studies duly im[)rovtd v ill promote humdit\,so 
that the most wise inul learned may bi‘, like the di me 
Saviour, most truly meek and lowly of ht'ai». The 
experience of the Christian exceeding!; ^u'oriotes this: 
once he might think hiiiiseb’ wi^r, ;>nd strong, and 
good, but his innumerable mistake'^, and ( rrors, and 
eorruptions, have laid liiiii, when iuort> advamad, in 
the very dust before (lod. 11 uuiility has bt'eii 
a distiiiguisliuig feature in the eliaraeter of all those 
who were at the same time eminently pious and hariied. 
Nay, the greatest men in seieure have e\er been tlie 
humblest. Sir Isaac Newton, wln n some one expressed 
admiration of his discoveries, readied, * Alas ! I am 
only like u child picking up pibbles m tin* shore 
of the great ocean of truth.’ 

;f. r>RA\V YOl II RKLKJIOUS l»H I N (,f P I.KS SIMPLY 
FROM TilP: WORD OF CIoD. Ill leading imuix books 
there is great danger of being <ornipted from the 
siniplieity of pure religion. ller<‘sies have g(‘nerally 
S)>rung from men of superior talents and misaiietitied 
leuriiiiig, who would not be in subjection to tla* plain 
declarations of scripture. The apostle gives a rule, 
jjneare Ivst (tut/ man spoil yo\i through philosophij. 
Let all your sentiments on religions subji.'cts be takei 
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tVoui, and be subject to the Bible, and tak€‘ii not from 
a few partially extracted passaj^es, but from an enlarged 
view of the whole, and a coiii|yarison of the different 
parts of truth one with another. No religious truth 
is essential, but what i^ plainly 'r^f^erted, or may be 
t‘asily deduced from the Holy Scriptures. All things, 
then, tliat human writers assert, niust bt' proved by 
this test, and received and rejected as they are 
coid’ormable or not to the only iniiiHible standard. 
Bishop Pilkington, ‘ii his Exposition on Haggai, 
pubu^iuil in lobo, say>, ‘ i^ui tin world take heed, for 
//' thr hliiid /rtitl thv hlind^ ioUt shall Jail into the pit, 
'J^liJs mist t.il)le ctiiiiiiion excuse, which is so often in 
ttuir moutlis, shai. not excuse them when they sa\, 
Tims we are tauglit — our gho&lly fatliers say so — and 
our fathers before ns have so believed : Christ says, 
//c slatll bath Jail into the pit. Believe no doctrine 
lliat teaches to go to ht'aven t»ther than by Christ 
freely ; or which is not written and contained in the 
Bible, for tliat only is the perfect word of Cod, and 
which only teaches ‘rut salvation.* The old maxim 
1-^ very irue intl important, ‘ a good text nary is a 
U'otKl theologian.* The aneients possessed not the 
com pass to guide them m their voyages, and could not 
tell when* thev' vv<*"c unless they saw the stars : bh*s^t•d 
lu* (io<l, we have not <»nlv tiu* mariners* eompa'»« 
within the ship, to giiule «>ur eonrse aeross the deep, 
but till' more important compass of the word of (ioil 
within tin? churcli, to guide us in our vov age to licaveii. 
We must keep a constant cv e on this compass, if vv* 
would sad in a straight conrstx Tlie reformers (in 
Ktlv ard tIu* Sixth’s Prinu*r) taught the wliole nation 
to pray, ‘ I^et iin* neither follow my own will, nor tiie 
f ncies of other men, neither let me be beguiled with 
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the mas(jue of old customs, fathers’ 

decrees, ancient laws, nor any thing that li^litctli with 
thy holy ordinances, lind blessed coinmaiidnu*nt, but 
faithfully believe, and stedfastly confers that to l)e 
true godliness wfficli is learned in ihy Holy Bible, 
and according unto that to order my lilt* untt) tia* 
praise of thy holy name.’ 

4. Gain thk habit of fably rising. It i.N 
of importance in order to profitable stiuly. Habit 
will make any reasonable ])lan easy ; and tla* hours 
of morning are generally less liable to be disturbed, 
and therefore more »juiet. Karly hours, ton, are more 
favourable to health. Early lisiiig will make a vast 
<iifterem;e in favour of your actpiiring knouledg**, 
and communicating t lie results cif wmr accpih-ements 
to others. Mcu v\ho have been eminently ii'^eful to 
their fell<»w-civatures, have generally been early risers- 
To tho*se ill youth and healtli, ui* would say, Jiise at 
live o’cVnck, and never study after ten at night ; tlie 
knowledge which is gained after that hour will never 
eompen'«at<* for the loss of health, which it so often 
occasions. I^et it ln>vvever he added, that no slmlie^ 
should infringe on the hours of devotion; nor yet on 
those of neiM'ssary exercise. 

5. Be diligent in studies. Nothing valuable 
is attained by the lazy aiwl indolent student, who 
reads inert*ly for amusement, to fiass away time, and 
without any close application. Solomon says, / t(arr 
my heart to know wisdom. On wdiich Dr. Barrow 
remarks, ‘He who made it his rhoic-e beforeall things ; 
who 80 earnestly and happily did pray for it; upon 
whom it is so expressly said that (iod in a special 
munn(*r and pliMiliful measure did bestow it; who 
avers God to he the sole Donor <»f it (for the Lordy 
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says li^*, sj^iveih wisdom^ out oj^ his mouth rometli Icnoic- 
Irtxe and understandim^)^ yet even did he tirst give his 
heart to it : he did not only gape for it to receive it 
hy mere infusion ; hut he worlietl and studied hard 
ior it : he was indeed a great student, an inquisitive 
searcher into nature, a euricnis <»ljf?erver of tlle\^orld, 
a [)rofound eonsidercr and ecunparer of things, and 
bv that industrous crmrsc*, promoted by the Divine 
blessing, he arrivt*d at that great slock of so renowned 
a wisdom.’ Tliis diligence will lead you t*) iun>rove 
opportunities. Bishop Stillingileet piirsiU'd hisstiulies 
with great advantage in his walks, with a inemoranduin 
book, and his great work, the Drigines SaiTiv is said 
to have been thus first com posed in the tields. Somt* 
who have been called to journey mueh, have been able 
to read much in joiirnies. It is not so much superior 
talent and genius, as diligent, and persevering, and 
constant industry, that makes men advanced students. 
None, who liavc been slothful and indolent, whatever 
talent they may have ha<!, have been extensively useful, 
and none, with industry rightly applied have failed 
of attaining, both honour and usefulness. ‘ Nepotian,’ 
Jerome said, ‘ by ilaily reading and meditation, hail 
made his soul a library of (dirist ; and Blesilla, though 
she was so far overpowered with weakness and sickness, 
that lier foot would scarce b«-ar lier body, yet she was 
seldom found without a Bilde in her hand.’ 

b. StI^DY KEGULAIILY AND PEKSKV Kill N G L Y. 
Some have more the command of time than others ; 
but in general we may siiy, avoid mere ilesultory 
reading, and have a regular plan of study. Kcej) a 
list of such books as you mean to read, and excepting 
books of referenc'c, go through one, before you begin 
another. Some have found it useful to divide llieir 
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vtiulii's, and give portions of time in the week to each. 
At any rate, plan, and pursue a compreliensive course 
of study. Have a book for every spare hour. Lose 
not the odd nionients,‘but let there be a book, ready to 
till them up. Do not in general skim through books. 
What is thus ligRtly read, is of little profit. Gootl 
books will be much more useful if patiently n*ad, and 
well weighed, and considered. But still, different kinds 
of books reijiiire to bt? ri-ad in diflerent ways : l^ord 
liacon justly remarks ‘ Some books are to be tastetl, 
others to be swallowed, and smne few to be ehewe<l ami 
digested ; that is, sonu* books arc to be only read in 
parts, others to be read, but not eiirsorily, aial some 
few to be read vvliolly, and with diligence and attention.* 
It has bei n found useful to mark with a pencil, tho«: 
passages that most impress your mind, that you may 
n^d them again, or refer to thtnn more easily. Tla* 
habit of study shonhl never be lost. The Rev. Mr. 
Scott, to the last year of his lifi*, spent many hours 
every day in his study. If we live only on old stores, 
we shall never enlarge our knowledge*. It is allowed, 
that it is not easy diligently to pursue a course of per- 
severing study : our families and our daily duties 
must not be neglected. It requires fixed plans, 
vigorously followed ufK Our natund indolence and 
tlie love of society, must be broken through. Cecil 
says, ‘ Kvery man, wliatever be his natural disposition, 
who would urge his powers to the highest erul, must 
be a man of solitary studies.’ ^ 

' In a rcMew of tins woik in the Christian I’ xainiucr, tin- follow - 
injf additional rnlt* was Kcomiiu'iided from Ihr Kditor’s own expr- 
rience* of its imimrtanre. *' Do not bf'^in a book lij;htly, but finish 
every book wluch >ou bft'in. 'J’hcrv is riotinng more injurious to 
the rnirnl, cillier in an intellectual or theological way, tlian the habit 
of passing from book to b<jok, and from subject to subject.** 
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7. Reflkct on what you read. Meditation 
and reflertion are the better half of study. 1 1 is the 
fiiore difficult, but the more profitable. We like 
tlie luxury of letting new thoughts enter our minds, 
without the trouble of weighing their truth and value. 
Like the Athenians, we are desiring^new things rather 
than truth. But the way to make thoughts our own, 
and to attain solid kuowUilge, and new and original 
ideas, is to revolve what we read much in our own 
minds; to compare it with simitar things; and thus 
both ascertain its real value, and profitably apply it 
to use. — ‘ It is not so important,* *iHys Mrs. More, ‘ to 
know every thing, as to know the exact value of every 
thing, to appreciate what we le irn, and to arrange what 
we know.’ Miss Bowdler, with great justice observes, 

* The best book or the most instructive conversation 
will afford little pleasure or advantage, by being 
merely remembered, in comparison with what it might 
afford, by exciting new* reflections in the mind, wliich 
lead to a inwv train of thought, and make the riches 
of others become in some sort its own,’ 

Students who are always reading without inttTinis- 
sion, and seldom weighing or deliberating, make but 
little progress in true wisdom. Study and reading, 
as Locke as observed, are distinct things. A man 
of great reading is not therefore a man of grt'at know- 
ledge. But patient reflection, and imhroken attention 
liave been the great secrets of aeijuiring the profound 
knowh‘<lge which distinguished such men as Bacon and 
Newton. Luther thus expresst's his views of the best 
way to make a Christian divine. ‘ Tliree tilings make a 
Divine; meditation, prayer, and temptation ; and three 
things must be done by the minister of the word — search 
the Bible, pray seriously, and always remain a learner.’ 
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A (hie reflection on valiiahlc hooks will he assisted 
hy re[ 1 eru^iniJ^ them. There arc some hooks that may 
be rt ad an^ain and a^aiii with "ivat advantaije : such 
works as Doddrith^e’s Rise and l*ro|j^ress, Milner’s 
C'liurch History, Scott’s Essays, &c. may, especially 
after certain intervals, he read over aj^ain with moiv 
profit the second time than the first. Mr. Cecil 
remarks, ‘ I have loim* adopt'd an expedient which 1 
have found of sini^iilar service. I have a '•hclf in my 
stiidv for tried authors, and one in my mind for tried 
principles and characters. When an Author has stood 
a thorough examination, and will lu^ar to he taken as 
a guide, 1 put him on the shelf.’ Tlie reperusal of 
such tried uiitliors once a year, or once in two or three 
years, will he found highly prolitahle. 

8. CoNM'.RSK WITH OTHKIIS ON llli: SIIIJIUTS 
WIIK’K YOU STi’DY. Kveii if yf)U oidv tell them 
what you have learnt, the very eomniuuicaliou will 
confirm and enlarge your own ideas ; hut it i>. snrjiris- 
ing liow much tlie intereonrs(‘ of congenial minds, 
and the interchange of sentiments enlarges and ex]>and> 
our knowledue, Peter Martyr said of Rneer, that 
‘ ht* never left lii^ table without ht ing more learned.’ 
Another says, mere reading riiakt's a pedant, con- 
versation unfolds, enlarges, and apj>lies tlie iis(* of 
hooks.’ There are few things more eminently advan- 
tageous than fret? inten ourse with aged and intelligent 
(Christians, or with pious fellow-students. How fre- 
cjuently is time miserahly lost when friends assemble 
together merely to pass it away in siieli (asnal con- 
versation as may happen to arise, or any thing that 
may divert or amuse, without reference to knowledge 
or edification! Matt. xii. 36. liow invalnahh* would 
this time he if rightly improved in the wise discussion 
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of edifying truths with the spirit of Christian love, 
and with the desire of glorify ing the Saviour. The 
student should liave prac'tical uixl proti table questions 
to ask experienced Christians, and all should be ready 
and glad to give information to . fliers, a gift which 
will be return(‘d with proHt, for we accjuire by coin- 
niiinif ating. Ilut while we obtain bi neht froiiiconver- 
salion with intellig<.*nt Christians, let it be reinenibered 
that even religious accjuainlance'of too great extent, 
may w'a^le precious time, till the mind with self conceit, 
and draw it off from dee[) stnoy. 

J). Sti’DY tucth in its i:sK, rather than in its 
logical abstract statement. Here th(‘ pious and humble 
mind has its [ire-eininent advantage over that of the 
mere reasoner. Relieving the truth simjily as it lies in 
the Scripture, the lowly and practical Christian views 
it in its daily a[)plication ; a promise fills him with hope, 
a thrcniteiiing excites him to caution, and a direction 
leads him to holy practice ; while the mere scholar is 
spending all his time in looking at its possible meaning, 
its imaginary bearings, and the defence of his own senti- 
ments, Remem IxT that practice is a most important 
help to scriptural knowledge. Personal religion, and 
a dee]) exjierieiiee of the ])ower of tlie gospel, and real 
devotion, will lead to solid couelusions, while a neglect 
of tliesc will leave you ojjcn to all sorts of error. 
‘ Studious pursuits,' it lias been observed ‘ from the 
great hold which tliey take of the mind, as well as from 
the iinportaiice which we projierly attach to tliein, may 
produce a habit of thinking when we are called upon 
to act.’ Obedience and submission to the Divine Will, 
even though they may interfere with our studies, pro- 
mote, as we have shown, tliat state of mind which is 
most favourable to the acquisition of saving knowledge. 
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Hence many, who are very unlearned as it regards human 
literature, are deeply acquainted with the divine word. ^ 
But it* both learning i«ul a holy life cannot be obtained, 
we can ha»'e no <ioul>t which to choose, seeing holiness 
is essential to our ef».M lasting felic'ity. Thomas a Kempis 
presses the same sentiments. ‘ BecauM* men are mori’ 
solicitous to learn niucii than to live well, they fall into 
error, and receive little benefit from their studies. In 
the approaching day of universal jiidgineiit it will not 
be iiujuircd what we have read, but what we have done, 
not how eloquently we hav4‘ spoken, but how holily we 
have lived. He is truly leariu*d who has learned to 
abandon his own will, and do the will of (jod.’ 

Tht* scripture stviteinent is, //*//e know these thint's, 
happy are ffe if ye do them. Tliis is especially impor- 
tant to ministers. The caution with which Henry 
Marty n chargetl himself, should not be forgot ttm. 
‘ May I be taught to remember, that all other studies 
are merely subservient to the great work of ministering 


* It has bicn well rcniarktd, ‘ Wiiu- a man ahli* to write in so\en 
languages; could he converse daily witli tlie s\\ei*ls of all the 
liberal ^cienco, that pohtr men ordinarily prete nd unto ; did he 
entertain hiin.^lf with all the ancient and modi in histones ; and 
could lu‘ feast coutmually ou the euiioMtus wliirh ail sorts ol 
learning may bring unto him; none of all tins will alfoid the 
ravisiung satislaelion, much less would any giosser di lights of the 
seusi ■» rlo it, which he inmht find in reiii vini: the' distressi's of a 
poor, rmari, miscralile ncigliboiir, and which he might much more 
find in doing an> extensive service lor the kingilom of our gri'at 
Saviour in tin world, or anything to redress the miseries under 
which mankind is generally languishing.* Sei' (’otton Matl.er’a 
Student and I'astor. It was a weighty saving of Aiciihishop 
Williams, ' 1 havi' passed through many places ot honour and 
trust, hi/th in (hureh and state, more than any of my ordi r in 
ICngland for seventy years befon*. But were I assured that by my 
preacliing I had hut ronveited one soul to God, I should heieiii 
take more comfort than in all the honours and oflices that have 
ever been bestowed upon me.' ‘‘Sec 1 uller's Church lli.sloiy. 
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holy things to immortal souls. May the most holy 
works of the ministry, and those which require most 
devoted ness of soul, he the most dear to my heart.’ 
The practice of ministcriui duties will materially call 
forth and aid the powers of a minii«er. For instance, 
in explaining the scriptures to his family, or among 
his cottagers in their dwellings, he will often find his 
own luart deeply affectctl and impressed with the 
enlarged and fresh view.s of divine truth, which God 
will give him, while he is doing his work. 

10. Watch against thk OA.^tiiiRs of study. 
Some of the prjncipal have already been pointed out. 
(See the last chapter.) A student is tempted bn the one 
hand, to an inihilent listless way of study, or to study 
by fits and starts, without regularity or perseverance. 
Or, he is sedu<*cd oil the other, to neglect jirior and 
plain duties, by an excessive love to his studies, or 
perhaps to pursue them to the injury of his health. 
Tliere is a danger of letting lighter duties divert our 
minds from severer studies. The mind should be dis- 
eipline<l and inniH’d to that reading which makes a strong 
demand on its patient attention. A man may get a 
passion for a complete library ; a thing unattainable ; 
for the largest libraries in the world are still destitute 
of rare and valuable books. One of the greatest 
dangers of a large library, is its tendency to induce a 
neglect of the Holy Si-riptures, in their unaccompanied 
and daily study. Besides the mass of mankind have 
not much time for stiuh ; u few books, well selecteil 
and well digested, make the wise inan. Men who 
read most, are not therefore the wisest. JMi‘n who 
read the best books, and makt^ tliem their own by 
meditation and experience, are truly wise. Is there 
not too much indiscrimiimtc^ reading, and too little 



meditation and experience ? Shun as a plag’ue, all 
works tending to excite sensual thoughts, or to detile 
the mind: they leave a polluting stain within, that 
will not eaMly be got rid oH*; they weaken the power 
of resistance against temptation ; they often lead to 
total and tinal ruin. It is an honour to a (M)ristian, 
not to be in any way acquainted with such writings as 
common report, or the first gl.ince, will discover to be 
pernicious. Let not the corruptions of heathen 
classics give you their turn of iniial, their sensuality, 
pride, and vain glory. By nothing, excejit it be b\ 
sense, do^ Satan reign more tlian by pride of intellect. 
Th»‘ Christian must cleanse himself from both (2 Cor. 
■vii. 1). These dangers are obvious; but there are 
otliers e(jually to be guar<led against. Remember, 
tliat no mere knowlr<lgc will save your soul. Yon 
may know all mysteries; but, if yon want ciiarity, 
you will perish, notwithstanding such knowledge. 
Beware also of a mere scientific, controversial, or 
philosophical study of religion. It is an important 
criterion given to us by the excellent Bernard, ‘ In 
reading books, let us not l<»ok so much for science as 
the feeling of truth in the heart." Dr. Buchanan, 
complaining of fiimself at College, as attending too 
much to science, says, ‘ I drink of the Cam and sip 
of Zion, whereas I ought to sip of the Cam and drink 
deep of Zion.’ Many ma}’ make the complaint with 
more justice than he did. Beware again of despising 
others. W'e sec this in that tone of cutting irony 
and sarcasm, joke and levity, which is the tern phition 
of peculiar and often powerful minds, who feel theii 
superiority over otliers, and thus display it, wounding 
them without mercy. Ciod will not honour such me- 
thods. W e must speak^the truth in meekness and love. 
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Mere study without God’s blessing, sought in 
prayer, and expected in iaitli, tends to foster evil 
passions, instead of suggesting valuable and holy 
thoughts, and noiirisliing holy desires. 

11. ImIMIOVK those <iENEllAL ^NI) OTHER MEANS 
WHICH God presents, besides, that of mere books, 
and which are very helpful to tin* attainment of divine 
truth. Herbert, in a chapter entitled the Parson’s 
Library, t(‘lls us, that ‘ his library is a holy life.’ An 
insight into our own heart, and an actual practice of 
all holy duties, are isseiitial ear right knowledge 
of divine truths, and the eillctive prtiiching of them 
to others. .Jolin Smith, in his Silect Senbons says, 
‘To seek our dixinity merely in books and writings, 
is to seek tiu* living among the dead. W'e do but 
in vain seek God many times in these where Ins truth 
too often is not so much enshrined as entombed.’ Mr. 
Newton in liis I Alters, speaking of a plan for a 
compendious lihraiy, recommends four comprehen- 
sive volumes, the Pihle, the hook of creation, the 
book of Proviilcnce, and the book of the Heart. His 
remarks on these subjects, are well worth reading. In 
fact, their own family and connexions, their neigh- 
bourhood, aiul the state of the Chureh, uud of the 
world, wlieii duly ri’gainled aecording to the light 
which theScri[)tures throw upon them, furnish private 
Christians with a striking Commentary on that holy 
book, and (’hristian ministers with the best ground- 
work for their public instruction. It was said of Dr. 
VVatts, ‘ \Vhatcvcr lie took iu band, was by bis inces- 
sant solicitude h»r souls converted into t lithology.’ 

The works of God also xvill furnish us with imiu- 
merahle illustrations of the word of God ; the vegetable, 
the aQimct.l> UDcl tlu; mineral kingdoms, may supply us 
K 



uitli ii prolitable, as well as an interestiiij^ help to 
religious stiid 3 \ Bernard says, ‘ Tliere is somt?tiiiies 
more to be found in .woods than there is in books. 
Trees and stones will teaeh thee that whieh is not to 
be learned from ^ther masters.’ The heacensj too, 
declare the i^lori/ oJ‘ (wod^ and all ereation speaks his 
praise. But let us beware of resting in the mere study 
of outward things. Lord Bacon (j notes a striking- 
sentiment from a piattmist as to the danger arising 
from our senses — ‘ The sense of man earrii s a resern- 
blanee with the sun, which as wt* see opens ami 
ri'veals all the terrestrial globe : but then it again 
obscures ami ooneeals the stars and ei lestial globe, 
so does the sense discover natural things, hut it shuts 
up divine,’ 

The sorrows and afflictions of liie are another 
school in which much is learned. ‘ W hen* there is 
much of tin- cross then* is iniieh light; whtn* th<*rt^ 
is little of the crop's there is much darkness and 
much folly.’ Afilietions make an experienced divine. 
Rolhx k, one of tht: Scotch llef(»riners, testified, ‘ 1 
am not ashamed to profess that 1 m \er reached to so 
high a pitch in the knowledge of (jod as I have 
attained m this sickness,’ ^ Bivet, a French Frotes- 
tant. on his dying bed asserted, ‘ In the space of ten 
clays since [ kept my bed, I have harned more and 
made greater progress in divinity than in the whole 
course of niy life Ix fon*.’ Sickness brings us near 
death and eternity, dispels the glare of the world, and 
thus pre[»ares us to n-c’eive in* their just importaiici- 
those revealed truths which we before but dimly dis- 
cerned, or carelessly and with indifference regarded. 


* See Ada mi Vita;. 
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But especially, let us study the Saviour. The 
best result of scriptural knowledge is to know Christ. 
It is most beneficial to ourselves, and most useful to 
others. Every part of our studies shouhl have some 
connexion with Him. He is Tift: truth, the sum 
and substance of all truth. If we know Christ, in 
the experience of His grace, and by the light of His 
word, and the te;n hing of His Spirit, we have the 
key of tht‘ mysteries of (lo<l\s word. 

How important to bear in mind tliat the true way 
to spiritual light is to follow ('urist; (John viii. lli.) 
and that no learning, it sean h, <li I igence, OF acuteness, 
can a\ail, where this is iieglec^^ed. 

What a blessed worhl wouhl this be, if in all 
Christians ('lirist was formed tih‘ hojie of glory — 
if wt* (*ould discern the image of Christ in all and 
every one around us! Franck says, ‘ () blessed 
contemplation ! Would to God w'c might thus with 
a sedat«‘ mind, behold (Uirist in all others, and that 
we ourselves may be fouiul a clear and lucid mirror 
of Him.’i 

1’. Lastly, KVEll UEMKMBKR THAT (tOD IS THF 
Fatijkr of lights and the fountain of wisdom. 
VN'hen we lose sight of Hun, it is not surprising that 
we wander into darkness and error. We should begin 
our reading, lifting up our hearts to Him for His 
bli‘ssiug, and praying that Ho will both kct'p us from 
all error, and guide into all truth. Bene orasse est 
bene studni^ise. To have prayed well, is to have studied 
well. The importance of pursuing all our studies 
in the spirit of prayer is very great. W'e may other- 
wise bi‘ led into errors, puffed up with conceit, fancy 


* Soc Franck's Sum. p. 25 li. 
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that knowledge is all, despise our brethren, and lull 
into tt*ii thousand evils. It is iiieredible what luischiei 
has been done by unsaiu'tified learning. IMie only 
remedy for this is much prayer for the (uligliten- 
ing, [mrifying, and* humbling work of the Spirit i!\ 
our heart>. Ib^hop Sanderson well remarks, {in a 
Sermon on 1 (/or. xii. 1) ‘It w'as Siiium iNIagiis’ error 
to think that the gift of God might be purehaseil 
w ith money ; and it has a spice of his sin, and so may 
go for a kiial <d' simony to think that spiritual gifts 
may he purchased with labour. Vf>u may rise up 
tarly and go ti> bed late, and study hard, and read 
much, and de\our the marrow of the best authors; 
and when you have done all, unless God give a bless- 
ing to your endeavours, be as lean and imagns in 
regard ol’ true and useful learning, as Pharat>h’s lean 
kine were after they had eaten thi* fat ones. It is 
(iod that both ministereth seed to the sower, and 
niultiplieth the seed sown; the principal and the 
increase ar«: both his, ff then wtj expert any gift, or 
the incroa*-** of an\ gift from Him, nrither of wliich 
we can have without him ; lot ns not he heiiind, either 
with oiir host endeavour^ to uso the means ht‘ has 
ap[)ointed, or with our faithful prayers to <Tave His 
blessing on tliosi? means.’ He says also, ‘ Prayer 
witiiont study is ))resnmption, and study without 
prayer atheism.’ 

I^uther declares, that ‘ he protiti ii more in the 
know ledge of thr Seri|)tnres in a short tiim* by private 
prayer, than by a long course* of application without 
it.’ Remember, then, the nnspeakahle iiiiportunce 
of fervent and <!aily prayer for tlie divine blessing on 
all your studies. Have a firm convieti(m that (lod 
alone can make yon a wise and understanding Glirist- 



iun, or an ahlv minister oj' the ISeic Covenant, W n 
are not sufficient, with all nur studies, plans, and 
efVorts, ot* ourselves to at tain tcue wisdom, or to make 
ourselves effi<‘ient instruments of Ills glory. Let us 
<-lierish a (Jeep st nse therefon* of '^ur own incapat it} , 
and daily look to Him ah»nc for divine teaching, 
lie teaclietli to profit. It was the ]»ious Ilervey’s 
remark, towards the end of his liie, ‘ W ere 1 to enjoy 
IJezekialfs grant, and have fifteen years added to ni} 
(iays, I would he much inon* fre<pient in my suppli- 
cations to a thmne of grac t . 'A’e siistain'a mighty 
loss hy reading so much, and pra\ mg so little.* 

Th(i end of all just study is divine illumination to 
our own tvtrlasling welfare, and that of our fellow-crea- 
tun>. It was the prayer of the ajnistle for his beloved 
Ki>hesian converts, that the (tod of oxir Lojd Jesus 
Christ, the l ather <f may ^ire unto you the 

spirit <f wisdom and revehition in the knowh dy^e oj' him. 
The eyes of your understandim^ hewi^ enlightened^ that 
ye may know what is the hope of his calling, and ivhat 
the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, 
Tiiis is the highest result of all learning. If our 
studies do not lead us to know Christ ; do not increase 
in us that know ledge, and do not help us in our etforts 
to make Him known to others, a day will come, when 
they will all he found worse than vain and unprofitable : 
but every man that hath heard and learned of the Tat In r 
comelh to Chiist, All-important then is prayer. An 
hour’s prayirr may do iinire for the illumination of t>m* 
luiiid than years of study. iMeiy part of our studiis 
should be, then, intt rmingled with ejaculatory prayer ; 
first, for right knowledge, and then for its right use. 

Whatever we may havt* said of the value of human 
learning^ may all be subordinate to this learning. 

K 3 



May the great aim of the Writer of these pages, and 
of every reader, be to attain that knowledge, which 
makes the possessor himself wise, and fills him witli 
/eal to make all others also, wise unto salvation. 


( IIAPTKR X. 

ADVICE TO A STl DEN r ON ENTERING THE 
UM \ ERsITY. 

There is a large and important class of the coininu- 
nit\ whose case, perhaps, liaN not been snflieiently 
attended to : I mean, that of )oung in rsons, de>lmed 
for the most part to fill ofhces of trn>t m the <*hnreh 
or state, and particularl\ at the t’oininein'emenl (►f, or 
during their undiT-gradiiateship in the University. 

W hether w’e conteinplale the tide jioureil in every 
}rar, from our [lulilie selnK»U, or the influx from 
private seminaries, — the critical period itself of human 
life, or the consecpieiices pending upon the issue; — 
it must be acknowledged, that of all classes, none 
fireseiits a stronger claim to our consi<lcration ; none 
more loudly calls for that Christian counsel, which it 
is the aim of the present chapter to administer. 

While in fairness it is conceded, that the University 
afi’ords many advantages for the af'r|Uirement of useful 
knowledge; for expanding and invigorating the 
intellectual pow'crs, and fixing liaints of application 
and thinking, which, through life*, give address, 
solidity, and a t<»ric to the character; it cannot be 
denied, that in no situation is youth more Critically 
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|)la(!e(l ; in none has temptation a more attractive foree, 
or is Christian principle exposed to a sev<Ter struj><^le. 
iNlay the younji; ht* ]n*epare<l dor the confli<*t ; may 
temptation lie <hsarined of its power, by an exposure 
of the snares of the tempter ! 

In olVerin^' some hints with tins view, and by re^aril 
to whieh the younjr may maintain the post oi‘ lidelity, 
preserve the line f)i‘ consiste ncy, and avail themselves 
of the facilities for intt licctiial, with the lea^t p(»*'^i]»lt' 
risk to tlieir spiritual advan<'enu*nt ; — the M'riter 
j^ladly adopts the a^^suniptmii, i^at his remarks are 
ehieMy intended for, aii<l addresseii to Cluistitm 
St iideiits. 

The chara< ter presented to his mind is tliat fd‘ one 
w hose eonvietion is on the siile of relij^ioiis prinevple; 
hut in whose case that prineifile lias not yet been 
submitted to the test of any peculiar trial. It i'* 
assumed, tliat In* lias been hroui*ht up hi the nurture 
ami athnonidon of the Lorii : and from a child has 
hnou'U the llohj Scriptures* And iu»w the ju riod has 
arri\ed, when removed from the vigilant t*ye and 
siiperinteiidenee whieh efnitrolhd and i;uariled his 
minority, he is about to be laum'lu'd into a sea, wiu*re 
his feehli* bark wdl he assailetl with lierecr storms. 
Though a joutli of this description cannot be alto- 
<^i*ther i'»norant of thost* <iiihcultics and temptations 
to which Christians arc more or less liable in all places, 
and under all eireunistanri*s ; yet, may not s«»me 
particular cautions, the fruit, partly of experience; 
partly of a kind interest in his welfare, la* furnished, 
which theldiiistian Student may have always at hand ; 
to whit'h lu* may have recourse in the very moment 
of attack ? 

lieli^ion, indeed, as a transaction between Ciod 
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and the soul — as the foundation of acquaintanee and 
reconelliatioti — union and converse with the Father 
of Spirits, is pre-einhiently of divine, not human 
origin. Vet, since all who thtniselves partake of the 
benotit, and possess authority and infliience, are laid 
under a solemn obligation to impart to others the 
means of its attainment, it is deeply to be lanu^nted, 
that in an} plan, or in any system of instriietii)n, and 
especially where the education of the young is con- 
ductetl upon so large a scale, n.'ligion itself should 
t'vcr be regar<b*(l as a busmen's rather secondary and 
subordinate, than primary and principal. 

In the present enlightened day a coinietion of this 
defieieiiey seems to be more and more sensibl} felt ; 
and, while learning in gemTal neeil sutfer no depre- 
ciation, to tlieologi(’al study, it may be hoped, a 
prominence will be assigned. Within the period of 
the W’riter’s rec'ollection there has been a considerable 
and a progressive eliange for tlie b(*tler, the earnest, 
perhaps, of one still more marked and dei isive. 

At present, however, there is reason to appribend, 
that, exclusive of a requiriMl and stateil attendance 
upon external observances, the ndigioiis advance 
of the Student in the University, undir tlie divine 
bles^'ing, must, after all, eliiefly depend upon his own 
individual care and cultiin*. 

Thesr observations will not improperly produce 
the following cautions, w hich the Writer doubts not 
will be re<-eived in the same spirit of candour with 
which they are otfered. 

1. Cultivate the habit of i*ersonai. reli- 
gion. Far be it from the Autlior to impede or 
interrupt a conscientious and diligent attention to 
the usual routine of acaileniica I study, lie has known 
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'mstaiices much to the dishonour of religion, and little 
for the real benelit of its professed advocates, wlicu 
the paramount claims of religion have been alleged 
by tlie student, as a plea for dispensing with the 
industrious pursuits of merely liii'rary objects. Tlie 
circumstances ought to be peculiar indeed which 
would excuse, and much more would justify, such 
a deviation ; it is not one ill-adapted to uphold the 
mischievous notion of tlie incompatibility of learning 
with piety, or the uselessness of learning to the 
pious. 

If to a Christian student, deeply impn^ssed with a 
sense ol' his obligation to consecrate all he is and all 
he has to his (lod and Saviour, it shoiiltl at any time 
appear liard to employ niueh time and bestow much 
pains upon points indirectly, if at all, in their present 
operation coimei'ted witli religion ; let him rellect 
that in every ‘station there are others similarly situated, 
and that it would be ([uite as unreasonable for a 
scholar in the rniveiVity, upon this plea to cast otf 
what belongs to tlie duty of his statiivn there, as for 
tlie iiusbandman or mechanic, from the like cause, to 
negle< t or renounce their usual oeeupations. 

I lie culti\ation oi devotional feeling depends more 
upon the spirit in which any stiuly is taken up, and 
the inantiei' in which it is pursued, tiiaii ujioii the 
study itself. 

Ill cultivating tlie habit of personal religion, let 
the student scurpu lously rkiiakd all its mokk 
KEiiiiLi) uu'iiKS. In every situation, but especiallv 
ui the University, this wdl be indispeusalile. By this 
alone the Christian student will be able to uiisecu- 
larize himself before the work of the day begins, and 
alter it closes* Thus he will keep alive and warm iu 
Iv 5 
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his breast the flame of devotion, and supply the want 
of domestic instruction. 

By daily self-exarniiration, by prayer and suppli- 
cation with thankstrivinp:, by daily sesirrhiiii^ and 
meditating upon tkk^ scriptures, and Ijv a devout 
recollection of pious absent frit'uds, the principle of 
spiritual life w ill be kept from lani^uishin^*. 

In cultivating^ personal religion, let the student 
JEALOUSLY RESEttVE THE SABBATH FOR ITS APPRO- 
PRIATE AND ALL-IMPORTANT AVOCATIONS. IIc 
who wishes his a(!ademical <'areer to be mavkt‘il with 
consistent propriety, must habitually act upon the 
resolution, formed and renewed in tin* streni^th of 
divine grace, to employ all the hours of every Sunda) 
according to the design of that sac red institution. 
With the duties of the Fiord’s day, none (d‘ liis ordi- 
nary pursuits or studies must be allowed to clash. 
Be must no more permit liiniMdf on that dav to 
pursue his secular attainments, than other men in 
ordinary stations may indulge the like frec‘dnm. Never 
let him plead for that iu his own case, which in theirs 
he would instantly condemn, l^'roiii this remc*mbrance 
and reserve of the sabbath, he may anticipate the 
happiest result through each suc cessive wee k, both as 
it rt!spcicts his own peace of mind and his [irogress iu 
religion. Nor will his regard to the san.ctity of the 
sabbath want a blessing from on high, upon all his 
other plans and wt‘ck-day (‘infiloyments. lA!t the 
Christian student have it ever imprinted on his mind 
that (iod Himself is the* fountain of all wisdom^ 
intellectual and spiritual ; and that iu Christ, the 
Master whom he* ac;knc)wl(*dgc‘s, and at whose fec.*t he 
Sits, arc hid all the treasures of wisdom (flid hnow^ 
ledge. Let him honour Cod, and he shall enjoy the 
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b(?iu?rit of tilt* promise. Them that honour 7 Uf, J ?< / 7 / 
honour » 

To fix uiid strenii^tlifn liis li^bit of personal religion, 

let tlie STUDENT CONDUCT lllS SECULAR STUDIES 
UPON CHRISTIAN MOTIVES, ANt> FOR A RELIGIOUS 
END, The law here is as unbending as it is universal, 
IVhatsoever ye do, do uU to the glory of God, A 
rule, in this world’s estimation, iiiipraeticable, perhaps 
unintelligible; but to the (Christian not more im- 
perative than |)leasant. It is as niueh his privilege 
us his interest to acknowledge God in all his icays, and 
111 all In* does still to tend towards Him, as the centre 
rounil which lie always n volves. 

The intellectual powers are improved and streiigth- 
enetl by exercise ; and those powers, in their highest 
state of cultivation, the C’hristian student lays under 
contribution, and consecrates to the s(*rvice of the 
sanctuary. From their religious application and use, 
ev(‘n studies unconnected with i(ligion derive a 
measure of sanctity. As in common life, the Christian 
master rules, and the servant obeys, as the felUuv- 
ser\ants of (’hrist ; so it is the duty, and will be th»* 
wisdom of every Christian student, still to liaxe an 
eye to, an<l a recollec tion of, his Master in heaven. 
That pit't\ he will find to be most praetical which 
keeps freshest upon his mind, and most habitually in 
iiis thoughts, the sense of a present (lod, which invites 
him to carry every diflic'ulty, of whatevir kind, to 
a throne of grace, there to cast all his care, and there 
in «*vcry thing to make known his reijuests, 

Hesides the care to cultivate a devotional habit, let 
the student, on entering the University, 

2 , OhsEKVE a SPECl -VL CAl'TION TN THE CHOU U 
AND SELECTION OF FRIENDS. Tlic circuinstaiices ill 
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which so i>^reat a number of yoiiii^ persons are col- 
lected together, in coininencinj' at the university, are 
in this view peculiarly ensnarinj*. Deprived of a 
society to which they had been accustomed, there is 
a mutual and almait resistless attraction, by which 
tliose who now find themselves bound upon the same 
voyage, and embarkinj^ at the same port, aie drawn 
into contact. Vet, alas ! of tliis attraction liov\ many 
are the hapless victims! Insensibly they are urj^tal 
aloui^ with the maii\ ; and the event prove'' not men I v 
injurious to their reli‘^ious progress, but fatal to their 
religion. 

Before he makes an eqiii' (,eal (‘ln*iee, I^t th** student 


seriously reflect how much easier it i n'f to form, 
than to break an ac(|iiaintance ; no^ to yield t( the 
violent but momentarv impulse, than, havmi; yielded, 
to retract. Amoii^ the* mt^ans to avoid improper 
associations, maie will be found more etlectual <jr 
simple, than a manly but modest avowal, in the on set, 
of determination to reli^i<»n. ‘ Show \our colours,* 
was tile brief advice of an experieiK' ‘d friend, to one 
just approaching tlie scene of conflict. 

It will be wise to evince early an inflexible purpose 
of maintaining the eharaeter of a Cdiristian student. 
To. observe the regulations preserihed hy those in 
^athority ; to conciliate their esteem, and win their 
confidcMice, hy a respectful deference an<l prompt 
obedience ; may be regarded by thi* heedless and 
niithoughtfiil, as a heavy tax upon the freedom, the 
independence, and sjiirit of youth : yet such is the 
very course which the highest wisdom dictates, to 
which conscience bears its strongest testimony, and 
which expericnci* always proves to be the safest. None 
are so harassed in the University as the vacillating and 
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unn*s(>lvi,*<l ill roli^^ioii ; none endure so many taunts ; 
noiK* are so f{e(|uenUy assailed, nor so much in danger 
i)f’ railing bv itanptation. It is- not meant that the 
tirip ami faitlifiil proli'SMon of religion will exempt a 
Ntndf'iit IVoiii its peculiar trials; bj^t that in propor- 
ti .‘I as flu* separation wliich it exacts is more complete, 
tile ^eve^ity of these trials will either be abated or less 
h It IJi> UK asure of consolation will bear a just ratio 
to the stn'ngth oi‘ his resolution. My son, }/ shiners 
reih< ther, eon^t ni thou noL If there is ever a period 
VN hen ihv mspiiKl admonition should come with all its 
foict*, like a voice from heaven, ii is when it falls upon 
the ear <»f Chf>^i‘m ^Indent, breathing an infectious 
atmosphen\ and 'lli n the preciiicds of temptation. 
/ am a compauiun of oU them that fear (hul and kap 
his p^'erejtts. If e\er tht rt* is a time when he will 
derive benefit from liis eongenialit\ with this senti- 
im nt, It is noiv. Depart /‘nan na\, ye eril doers : 1 will 
keep the eommandnunts of my (iod. As he values all 
that Ik- ought to hoUl preeio^.s, thus let him express 
both his abhorreiiee and his determination. 

Ilapjiily through the vast increase of religious 
felling and knowledge every where, the choice heie 
enforced and recommended, has become much more 
praetieable. As an auxiliary to support, or a counsellor 
to advise; as a sharer of liis converst* in his leisure, or 
of his eonfidenee in liis retirements; siH'h a coadjutor 
ill all his designs to serve ( Jod will at once double the 
student’s joys and divide his griefs. 

Nor even, wlu n some ties which cannot be se\ered, 
may liappt-n to eoiineet him with others wliose minds 
are not east into the same mould, must he be iiegbgeiit 
to watch llu* favourable moim-nt of opportuuit\ . 
Religion is in its own nature dilVusive as the liglit, and 



the conjji.stent uniform walk of the Christian is an 
engine of immense power, which seldom fails gradually 
to produce some corresponding and assimilating result. 
Religion in its genuine features is too lovely, not to 
engage the notice^, and in some degree command the 
admiration of all its beholders; and if you add to 
the force of example, tiu* f 'liristiairs efforts and 
prayers, his invincible patitaici- and steady persever- 
ance, his dis<retion and prudence, his brotlierly 
kindness and charity ; what is tlu re which may not be 
anticipated r The sphere of usefulness m the ( niver- 
sity must necessarily be contraett cl ; but the extent 
of that usefulness must n(»t be measun‘d iiy the small- 
ness of tlie sphen*. Supposing a Christian student to 
have enjoyed tln‘ invaluable blessing of a truly (Jliris- 
tiaii father or priccptur, tliis might be alhgcd as a 
good general rule — ‘ Admit not as an intimate one 
whom you <‘ould not introduce to that father or pre<‘ep- 
tor with pleasure or propriety, as //o?(r />767n/.' Miieh 
might be olivioiisly added upon ttMuplalions of other 
kinds, to wlii< li in the Cmvcrsity, and amidst so large 
and mixed an assinniilage of the young, the student 
must iiievilahiy he t xposed. lint in w hat has already 
been advanced he has the aiitidnti*. Of the grosser 
sins of inlidelity or profaneness, mteinperance or sen- 
suality , the w riter would say to those upon wliom lu* 
has obtruded himself as an adviser— not t/nsc 
things he ortre named amotig i/ou. liuce no Jelloiv^ 
ship with the unfiuitjul Uitrks of darkness^ but rather^ 
whenever the rxa'asiou calls for it, reprove 

them. 

There is, however yet one eautioii w hi<-h may with 
advantage be pressed upon the Christian student, in 
•Mitering the l.'nuersity, and this lesjiecls — 
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3. The influenck which a cikchmspect oh 

CARELESS CONDUCT THERE, WILL NECESSARILY 
HAVE UPON THE WHOLE FUT.URE LIFE. MllUy, 
alas ! who have triHccl away the season of opportunity, 
anil forfeited their claim to respect^ind notice in the 
University, afterwanls havei^unk into hopeless neglect, 
and too late bewailed and sinartt‘d for that error. On 
the contrary, it rarely happens, that those who have 
conducted themselves conformably to the character 
of Christian students, have failed to overcome, or out- 
live, whatever opposition their fidelity at first exposed 
them ti) ; and to conciliate the favour and regard of 
those whose friendship has rellected honour upon their 
after life. In tine, they have usually passed into the 
world with an ‘ iinprimatiir,' whii li has given credit 
and currency to their undertakings; and a bright 
colouring to all tlieir future prospects. 

The i|ueslion is not one of commanding talents 
or extraordinary ac<|nircments, but of the responsible 
cultivation of those talents, ami the conscientious use 
of those means whiidi the Individ mil ma\ liappi'ii to 
possess. It is (larptnl acrordini*’ to wiuU a man /aus. 
\orvvill (iod leave his servants destitute of such gifts, 
as will ipialify them for the duties assigiu*d to them in 
His provideiici*, nor yet of grace, to use these gift^ to 
His honour and glory. 

If nothing is hinted upon tin* subject of recreations, 
it IS because that subji cl has nothing in it exclusively 
applicable to the Christian student. Pcrhajis, how- 
i*ver, it may not be irrelevant to adil, that no oiu- 
should restrict himself in the enjov ineiit of such 
abstraction from graver studies; and such a portion 
of daily ext'rcise, as he w ill find to he essential to the 
cure and preservation of his health. 



The Cliristiaii student’s best armour of defence 
against the paralyzing effects of oeeaMonal failures in 
the objects of his literary grasp, will be the religious 
principles and motives upon w'hi<‘li he professes to act. 
These will bind l;;»nn to perseverance and stedfastness 
in the path of duty, whither in it he reaps the fruit 
of success, or is pierced by the thorns of disappoint- 
ment. These will be his ballast, against the rashness 
of prosperity, and a sweet alleviation to th(‘ bitterness 
in his cup of adversity. As a Ciiristiaii student he is 
answerable, not for success, but for the becoming and 
Christian allotment and improveriient of liis time and 
opportunities. 

Remembering then, from whom alone can be 
derived 


* Ills strength to suffer, and his will to serve, ' 

let him forcibly and rcfieatedly pn*ss home upon his 
heart, the truths here con<entrate<l as it were in one 
focus, for his benefit; though few, not on that account 
the hiss weighty, nor the less woiihy of his perusal and 
regard. 

In his care to maintain the habit of personal religion, 
he. will secure the truc'^t personal enjoyment. Jn a 
judicious selection of frieiaK, he will best promote liis 
social comfort; and in contemplating the hearing 
which the present will have upon ail the future, he 
will have, perhaps, tlie strongest merely linman motive, 
to observe such a course of conduct as will cast upon 
that future, brightness and not obscurity ; and furnish 
materials for ph-asing, not painful retrospection. 

Chri'^tian Student 1 think on th(‘S(> tilings, and the 
God of love and pcaci* la: with thee ! 
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A Prayer made and used by the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, with which the ('liristian student may occa- 
sionally excite or refresh his own, and the devotion 
of otliers: 

() ETERNAL Go(l, aiicl most merciful Father in Christ Jesus, in 
whom Tin'll hast nia/Ie a covenant of grace and inerc\' with all 
thosi' that come to Tlieu in Him : in His name and mediation wc 
humbly prostrate oiir'ielvis before the throne of Thy mercy seat, 
acknowledging that by the breach of all Thy holy laws and 
commandments, we haNc hectmic wild olive branches — strangers to 
thy covenant of grace; we have defaced m ourselves Thy sacred 
image imprinted m us by cnation : we have sinned against heaven 
and belvue thee, and aie no more worthy to be called Thy children. 
C) admit us into the iilac'e c\cn of hired servants. lla\c mercy 
u])on us, () Lord, for 'l ay dear Son Jcmis Christ’s sake, who is 
the Way, the Tiuth, and the Lite: in Him, () lord, we appeal 
from Thy justice to 'I'hy mercy, beseeching ’J'hce in His name, and 
for His sake only, Thou wilt be graciously pleased freely to pardon 
and forgi\e all our sms and disobedience, whether in thought, 
word, or deial, committed against Thy Divine Majesty, and for His 
precious blood-shoddiiig, death, and pertect obedience, free us from 
the guilt, the stain. The punishment, and dominion of all our 
sins, and clothe us with His perfect righleousne.ss. Turn our 
hearts, O Lord, and we shall be turned; con\eit us, and we shall 
be coiivcrttd. Illuminate the cyos» of our minds and uiulerstand- 
iiigs witli tile bright beams of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may daily 
grow in llie saving knuwKdge of the hea\enh mvdery of our 
redemption: sanctify our wills and alfections by the same Spirit, 
the tountain or all grace and goodnc'^s ; reduce them to the 
obedience of Thy most holy will, m the practice of all piety toward 
Thee, and charity towards all men. 

Inflame our hearts with Thy love; ca.st forth of them what 
displeases Thec; all infidelity, hardness of heart, profanencss, 
hypociisy, contempt of thy holy word and ordinances; all un- 
clcanncss, and whatsoever advances itself in opposition to Thy 
holy will. .'\iid grant, that henceforth, through Thy grace we may 
be enabled to lead a godly, holy, sober, and Christian life, in true 
sincerity and uprightness of heart before Thee. To this end, plant 
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Thy holy fear in our hearts ; grant tliat it may never depart from 
before our eyes, but continually guide our feet in Thy paths. 
Increase our weak faith, that it may bring forth the fiuit of un- 
feigned repentance. 15y the power of the death of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, may we daily die unto sin ; and by the 
power of His resurrection be daily quickened and raised up to 
newness of life; may we he truly boin anew, and he etfectunlly 
made partakers of the lirst resurrection, so that the second death 
may ne\er have dominion over us. 

Teach us, O l.orrl, so to number our days that we may ajiply 
our heaits unto wi<ilom. Make us e\n- inindtul of our last end, 
and continually to exercise the knowledge ot grace in our hearts, 
that, finally, \nc may he translated henre to that kingdom of glory 
prepared foi all those that lo\e and that trust iu Thee; tlu-n and 
ever let Thy holy angels pitch their tents aiound us, and guaid 
and defend us from tlic malice of Satan, and from all penis both 
of the soul and body. 

Paidon all our uiilhankfulne^s: make us dail\ moie and more 
thankful for all Thy mercies and benefits pouri'd down vijjon us. 
Let these our humble prayers ascend to the tliroue ot grace, and 
be granted, not only lor these mercies, but for whntsoe\cr else 
'I'hy wisdom knows neullul tor us, and for all those that aie in 
need, mise y, and distiess, whom'fhou, O Lord, liast alllieted in 
mind, body, (/r c-tate. (Jraiit tlierii patience and perseverance in 
the end, and to the end. And this, () Loid, not tor any merits 
of ouis, but tor the meiits»)f "Jhy S»)ii, and our Almight> Saviour 
Christ Jesus, to whom, with 'flue and the IJuly Spirit, be ascribed 
all glory for ever. Amen. 

Lord Bacon also wrote another prayer as follows; 
he entitled it 


'rilL STl DKNT'S IMlAVKli. 

To God the Father, God the Word, (iod the 'Spirit, we ])our forth 
most humble and hearty supplications, that I le reim rnhenng the 
calamitie s of mankind and the pilgrimage of this our lile in which 
we wear out days h w and evil, would plea'-e to ojien to ns new 
refreshments out of the fountains of His goodness for the alleviating 
of our miseries. This also we humbly and earnestly beg, that 
human things may not prejudice such as are divine ; neither that 
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iVom the unlocking of the gates of sense, and the kindling of a 
greater natural light, any thing of incredulity or intellectual night 
may arise in our minds towards divine mysteries. But rather that 
by our mind thoroughly cleansed and ’purged Irom fancy and 
vanities, and yet subject, and perfectly given up to the Bivine 
Oiaclcs, there may be given ui> unto faith ^ the tilings that are 
faith’s. Amen. 


( HAPTER XI. 

Oirn.INKS OF THK HISTOllY OF DIMXITY. 

CfOD liasiiu‘\ cry nnst*d ujunenu hohuvt furnishid 
the (Muircli with iiee<ll‘ul aiul valuable works, anil 
tlion^h some oT these have perished, and many are now 
comparatively useless, yet the writiui>s of some authors 
of almost every a^e survive, and ma\ bi‘ advantageously 
consulted by the Christian student. 

Amid the almost boundless rang,es of tlieolos^y, 
without eiiterinj^ into minute details, some outline or 
hints towards au Epitome of the history of divinity, 
at partii’iilar periods, and in successive ages of the 
C,^hureli, can scarcely fail to be useful.^ 


* For the history of Divinity on a fuller scale, Dnpin’s hibliotluv;!. 
Cave’s Histoiia Litcraria, Walehius’ Bibliotheca, and other more 
recent works may lie consulted. For the histoi y of tlu‘ true Church, 
see Milner’s History contiinied hv Scott, and Weismanni Intro* 
ductio 111 Memorabilia Kcclesiastiea llistome Saerie. The difti- 
cultics of giving a full history of Di\init> aie ol)\ioiis, and to the 
Author wholly insurmountable. It lonuires, in order to its perfect 
accomplishment, an extent of reading, a soundness of judgment, 
and a depth of experienee, to an approach to which he nmkos no 
pretensions. All that he ventures upon is to otlVr such reinaiks as 





At the very entranre, he would intreat the muler to 
remember that all the works of men are full of im- 
p(*rfection ; that no (inman bein^ ean take a complete 
view of the whole subject; that every judj^uient 
of man must be iji somedc<;ree defcvtive ; and that till 
the i^ruat day wh<*u God will bring to light the hidden 
tilings of darkness, ami make manifest the counsels 
of the heart, no liistory but that which is inspired, 
can be ^\ithout error in some tilings, and obscurity 
in others. 

It is necessary also to bear in mind, that the too 
general spirit of party among Christians is most 
prejudicial to such a design ; esjieeially as it renders 
it so much tlie more difficult to decide between 
opposing writers, and dis[>oses unduly to magnify 
favourite authors. How painfully in the course of our 
studies, have we seen in the writers on both sides of a 
controverted point, that reproac'li cxem[>lified, tje hitc 
and devour one another / How m‘i‘dful to watch 
against our own spirit ! Alas ! in contending for 
doc.trines, how often do we fail of the professed end 
of those doctrines, love, kindness, holimss, and hu- 
mility ; and while contending for works, lo&e sight 
of their only scriptural spring, and fall sliort ol' the very 
spirit of those works for which we contend. Iv.ich age 


liis own studies have furnished or occasioned, in the lioix' of being 
serviceable to otliers even less experienced than himsilf. And he 
would submit the.'.e remaiks with unfeigned humility and deference 
to those of superior ability, and to whom indeed he eontiniially 
feels his own inh-riority. He is pressed by the dilliculty of giving 
an opinion in any way unfavourable of authors, from whom he lias 
beeri glad to U*arn. He does not pretend to give a cjimplete view 
of the subject. It would require far more time than he < an afford, 
far moie knowledge tlian he has iircpiired, far more \\isdom, and 
judgment, and piety, than he possesses. Yet his mite, such as it 
is, he is unwilling to withhold from the treasury of God. 
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Ims b(*en re'acly to think that it has the exact truth, 
and every denomination of Christians that its views 
are in (‘very point defensible and s^eriptural. 

We have shown that the Holy Scriptures are the only 
standard of Divine Truth; it will V* of little profit, 
therefon*, to seek that truth in those writers, whether, 
of (irec('e or Rome, who iiad not the lull benetit of the 
Sacred Volume. The work of (^ic( ro, on the nature 
of the i*;ods, shows how littk Te^ht can be derived IVom 
the result of the labours of all prei edin*^ philosophers 
even whtMi brought before us by such a writer in such 
a late aj;e of the heathen world. In this respect that 
work is a valuabh‘ testimony for the Christian student, 
Thou;j;’h classical literature is a subject out of our 
])rovin(‘e, it may be ri‘ii:arked, that the delightful use 
made by Leighton and other spiritual minds, of their 
(‘lassical attainments, shows that such attainments give 
to a holy and diligent mind advantages for enriching 
and adorning the statements of divine truth. But 
Usher advises young divines ‘ not to spend too much 
time on heathen moral ]>hilosophers, for they were 
much mistaken in many great points of morality and 
true happiness.’ The Holy Scriptures being our 
standard both as to i)rinciph‘s and prac'tice, and the 
measure and s})irit in which they are to be declared, it 
will be obvious, that those writers w'ho ('otne nearest 
to them in tlii'sc respects, are the most valuable. May 
He who bestows the gift of discerning things that 
dider, and approving those which are most cxcvllent, 
enable the Author and his reader to lind and follow 
the more excellent way ! 

It will be necessary to divide the subject under 
different heads or classes of writers. We propose to 
consider therefore, in distinct sections, the Fathers, the 
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Schoolmen, the Reformers, their Successors, the 
Nonconformists, the Divines at the Restoration and 
Revolution, and tho^ic of Modern Times. 


SIXTION I. 

THE VATIIKUS. 

The title of Fathers is variously extemled or limited, 
and is iniule to include hy some, only writers to the 
fourth or fifth century ; and by others, writers to the 
twelfth or thirteenth. We would here take in its 
largest acceptation. 

Wii have but few nanaiiis of the first ages of the 
church ; as it has been beautifully rt rnarked ‘ to 
believe, to suffer, to lov<*, — not to vvriti*, was the 
primitive taste.’ Vet those remains which we have, 
are too valuable to be neglected. Miliur, one well 
competent to judge, observes,* Ecclesiastical anti<|uity 
has been too much depreciate<l in our tiim*s, and 
students in divinity have been <liscou raged from tlu*, 
'Study of the Fathers. In truth, a selection of them 
ought to be made: to {iraise or <lispraise the ))rimitive 
w riters in general, is obviously absurd.’ ^ 


* Archbishop Usher’s advice to youn" students was, ‘ not to 
spend too rnueh time in Kpitotnes, but to set themselves to read 
thii ancient authors tl>emscl\es: to bej;in with the l-’athers, and to 
read them accordinj5 to the n^^es in winch they lived .'wliich was 
the method lie liad taken liimself >, and, together with them, care- 
fully 1o peru'se the Church historians that treati'tl of that age in 
which those hathers lived ; by which means the student would l>e 
better able to perceive the reason and meaning of passages in their 
writings, which would otherwise he obscure, when he knew the 
original and growth of those heresies and heterodox opinions they 
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It is a sad mistake to j^ive the Fathers a kind of 
divine authority, of which tlieir often fanciful inter- 
pretation of the scriptures, and grossly contradictory 
explanations, renders them unworthy. The Hon. 
llohert Boyle justly ohs(TV(»s of thgm, ‘ Generally 
they were worthy uhmi, and highly to he rc'garded 
as the grand witnesses of the doctrines and govern- 
ment of the Aneit'ut (Miiinrhes ; most of them very 
pious, many of them very eloijiient, and some of them 
(especially the two erilio, Origen and Jerome) very 
Jearned ; yet so few of tlie Greek Fathers were skilled 
in Hebrew', and so few' of the Latin Fathers either in 
Hebrew' or ^ire('k, that many of their homilies, and 
t*ven comments leave hard texts as obscure as they 
found tliem ; and sorjetnn*‘s, misled by bad transla- 
tions, they gi\a; them senses exceeding wide of the 
true. So that many times in their writings they 
a()pear to be far better divines than comimaitators, 
and in an excellent discourse upon a text you will 
find but a very [)oor exposition of it.’ 

The sentiments of our Keformers on the Fathers 
are worth recording. When Bishop Ct>x, in 1562, 
heard of Queen Elizabeth’s studying them, he wrote 
to Cecil, her secretary, ‘ When all w’as done, the 
scrij)ture is that that pierceth. Chrysostom and the 
Greek Fathers Pelagianizant (favour Ptdagius) some- 
times Bernard rnonachi/at (is for monkery) ; and he 


wrote against ; and might also hotter judge what doctrines, cere- 
monies and «)|)inionb i^rovailed in the (’Inn oh in ovoi y age, and by 
what means introduced. — Parr’s bile. p. 'J7. 

We should rather recommend, however, the reading of the early 
historians of the Church, and the host suhsecpient hi^storios, than 
the almost impracticahle task of following I’sher in his gigantic 
theological studies of all the Fathers. 
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trusted her ^race meddled with them but at spare 
hours.’ ^ 

Bishop Jewell, ip reply to Ilardinj:^, shows that 
Ambrose quoted the precedin|jf Fathers, not as i^roands, 
or principles, or foundations of the faith, but only as 
interpreters, or vvitnesst‘s, or consenters to tlu^ faith, 
which Protestants never denied.* 

In canons of the Church of England, passed in 
157 1» is u charge (see Sparrow’s collection, ]). 237.) 
that ‘ preachers teach nothing to be reli‘*iously held 
by the people, except that which is agreeable to the 
doctrine of both testaments, and what has been de- 
duced from that vi ry doctrine by the catholic Fathers 
and ancient Bishops.’ A due attention to this canon 
would lea<l all clergymen more tliligently to study 
the early Fatliers; and surely some knowledge of them 
may retisonably he expected from those whose express 
ofFiCi* it is to maintain and defend religion. 

Witsius, in his True Theologian, speaking of some 
of the Fathers as w'idely shining lights of the primitive 
church, adds, ‘ Whose knowledge consisted not in 
acute subtleties of curious cjucstioiis, but in devout 
contemplation of God and IlisGlirist: whosi* simple 
and chaste manner of teaching will not sooth prurient 
ears, but impressing on the mind the character of 
sacred things, will indaine the soul with the love 
of them : whose hlameless inno<*en(‘e ol* manners, 
answering to their profession, and [iraised even by 
their eiieuiie*^, fortified their doctrine with irrefragable 
evidence, and was an evident sign of their familiar 
intercourse with the most holy Deity.’ Iti his Essay 


^ Strype’s Annals, Vol. i. 541. 


“ See Defence, p. C2. 
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on the efficacy of the Baptism of Infants, he thus 
farther expresses his sentiments, in his usual spirit 
of Christian love and wisdom I am not pleased to 
discuss their errors witli severity, which I’ see is the 
manner of soriie writers now, who Ijjhour with so mad 
an itch and so varied an outcry of condemnation, that 
tln*y tlelile their paper on every occasion, and even 
witl.out oc<asion, with the faults of the Fathers. 
1 think that tliat revcri'iicc is due to the Fathers of the 
Church, eminently merited hy their dilim(*ncc, zeal, 
and example, that we should pass by their blemishes 
in their other virtues. At the same time, it is not tt» 
be dissembled, that they havt* often unhappily dis- 
ciissctl thinjj^st f tin* greatest moment, and fie(|uently 
admit ( xpres^ions inch, ’inlcss softt*in‘d l>y the most 
kinil mti*rpretation, a very hani sense.* 

Dr. (^Ihalmers, in his sermon on the respect due U* 
antiejuity, adoptint*' Ford Bacon’s sentiment, that the 
time in which we now live is tin* ancient time, \et 
happily discriminates, by showini** that ‘ as we are 
only wiser because of the now larger book of experi- 
ence whieli is in our hands, we an* not so to scorn 
antiquity as to cast that book away from us; but 
we are to U*arii from anti«|uity, by ^ivin^ tliat book 
our most assiduous perusal, while at the same time 
we sit in the exercise of our free and independent 
judgment over its contents.’* 

* It would bo oii\v to enlarge this sootioii, by useful quotations 
from others; ])ul the Author would rather add references to the 
original works. At tlie end of Melanethon’s Kxpo^ition on the 
Mth of the Knin.uis, he gives .siime important and valuable 
remarks uimu the iespccti\e tVhers, under the head, ^ I)e 
Ecclesiastiei'^ Scnptoi ihus Vetn>tis.’ * lie dwells on ()rige.n,*l)ion\ > 

* See his Works, Vol. in. pp. 1052—1075. 

L 
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The Author has selected these observations of others 
because his own studies do not justily him in saying 
much on this section. As far as tiu y have gone, he 
is disposed to consider that (!!hristian stiulents would 
find it profitable ,to read tlie Fathers more than is 
now ordinarily done. Daill^^, in his treatise on tlieir 
right use ; Barbeyrac on their morals ; Whitby, in 
his book on thi'ir interpretation of the scriptures; 
and Fldwards, in his Patrologia ; have abundantly 
shown their failings and contradictions; and notwith- 
standing Scrivener, Beeves, and other attempts to 
answer Daille, yet it has b(*en sniliciently proved how 
incompetent their writings arc to form an unerring rule 
of judgment respecting divine truth. Have they not 
been studied rather controversially than practically,and 
thence the study may have comparatively l)(*cn unfruit- 
ful as to real edification } iMilner lias led us to a better 
plan of reading them. Their leslimony to the Hol\ 


sius, Tcrtullian, Cyprian, Basil, Chi Nsostom, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustine, and (Gregory. Luther’s V iew of* the Kathers, in his own 
stronge^'t style 111 we ma\ rerei\e the Tabli* 'I’ulk as eonveving his 
just sentiments;, is worth relerrmgto, '^ee chap xxvi. anil \\i\, 
of that work. Somi'discriminatin.; \n-ws ot thest>lean(l eliaracter 
of the Lathers are given by Krasmus in hi'^ Lpistles, Lih. wviii. pp. 
114H, 1140; though wc should not look to him for just views ot 
writers on doctrinal subjects. Some nsehil hints Irorn diMerent 
authors, are gathered together by Leigh, in his Body of Divinity, 
pp. IIJ — 114. lleipiotcs extiaets from Krasmus' I'.pisths. Bishop 
VVilkins gives Kiasinus’ chaiaiter of tin- Lathers, in his (iift ol 
Preaching,]). 124. Jewell’s Defence ot his Apology, pp. — C4, 
is also well worth consulting. He sIh.ws the opinions which thi' 
Latliers entertained of each other, to confute the vain jiretensions 
of the Romanists, who would ascribe to them uii undue authority in 
inaMtTs of faith. Luther says, ‘ Austin always has had the pre- 
eminence, the second in esteem was Ambrose, Bernard the third 
When Bernard preaches, then lie is above all the teachers; but 
when he disjiutes, then he is altogether another man : there he 
gives too much to the precept and freewill. Cyiil has the best 
sentences. Theophylact is the best expounder ot St. Paul,* 
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Scriptures has been elaborately displayed by Lardner; 
and that of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the divinity 
of Christ, by Mr. Burton. Thi’ir evidence, from age 
to age, in favour of tht! main truths of the gospel, is 
of great iinportaiiet*, and especial A’ their testimony 
on the Sociiiian controversy ; and their deeply s(*rious 
views of spiritual and eternal tilings, cannot be read 
without profit. Vet, as critics on the sacred text, they 
are inferior to writiTs since the Beformation ; and, as 
linal judges of di\ine truth, or as having any tradi- 
tional authority to decide s<Tiptural obscurities, they 
must be utterly renounced. Kven from the beginning, 
false philosophy (Col. ii. S.) began to corrupt the 
ehurclj. An Cshcr niigiit read thc^ whole body <>f the 
Fathers with prolit ; but unless, as in his case, there 
be a sjiecial reason for doing so, tht re would be no 
adecjuate advantage, and many disadvantages in so 
extensive a study. Alilner, in a private letter to 
IVewton in 17/1? says, ‘ tliere were some very great 
Christians among them, though most of them mixed 
gospel truths with strange whimsies. The mixture 
of Platonism with the gospel w as a great evil.’ 

Little neeil be added respecting individual Fathers. 
The Kpistlc of C. lenient to the C'orinthians, and the 
lipistles of Ignatius are beautiful specimens and 
remnants of Christian antiquity. 

.Justin Martyr, Tertulliaii, Cyprian, Chrysostom, 
Athanasius, and Augustine, shine as splendid lights 
in the early eeiituries. Their answers to the. heathen 
of their day furnish ns with ample materials for 
meeting the soiiliistries of intidels and heathen nation^ 
in our ow n times. 

Men of the learning of Justin and Tertullian were 
doubtless used as important means of furthering the 
L 2 



gospel by their character, as men of superior under- 
standing, and therefore not easily deluded, as well as 
by their treatises. To see them humbling themselves 
before the gospel, despising their former notions, and 
strenuously counttracting their mllneiice, not only by 
their profession, but by tlu^ir defences of this new 
faith, must have had a prodigious influence. Though 
it seemed right that the gospel should be introduced 
to the world by poor and illiterate nu n, (1 Cor. i. 26 
— 29 .) yet in its further advancement, m resisting the 
subtility as wc*ll as malice of its enemies, it should 
avail itself of the best human lulp, of wisdom and 
learning, under the infliience of divine blessing, to 
assail its adversaries with their own misdin‘ct<*d 
weapons. 

.Ferome’s and Origen’s invaluable lal)onrs in the 
restoration, pr4*servation, and handing down tons the 
pure text of tin; word of (bxl must not lu* overlooked ; 
to their revisions and translations of tiiat word how 
much we are now indebted f4)r that invaluable gift, 
the Holy Scriptures. 

The Author has been delighted with the littli* which 
he has read of Augustine. Tlii‘ humility, devotion, 
and unction of this father; the acute, lucid, and 
happy way in whi<‘h he im*cls liis obji ctors ; and the 
heavenly w isdom (Jam<?s iii. 17 .) rimniiig through his 
remarks, will always, notwithstanding the ex«*ess of 
allegorical interpretation and the de fect of a clear 
statemeiitof jnstification, make his writings valuable. 

There arc, in the voluminous works of the Fathers, 
many treatises that may be separately riad with con- 
siderable advantage. SucFi as Justin Martyr’s aiul 
TertulUan’s Apologies, Cyprian’s Letters, Augustine’s 
('onfessions, his City of Chid and Treatises against the 
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Pelaf^ians, Origen’s work against Celsus, Gregory’s 
Pastor, Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, and many 
deliglitfully devotional trcatist^s in Bernard. Ber- 
nard abundantly repays perusal. 

Justin Martyr’s clear view of Ji^stili cation may be 
seen in the following extract of his Epistle to 
Diognetus — ‘ He gave his Son a ransom for us ; the 
h<dy for tlie transgressors, the good for the evil, the 
just for tlu* unjust, the incorruptible for the corrupt, 
the immortal for mortals. For what else cover our 
bins but his righteousness? In whom else could we 
the unjust and the impious be accounted righteous, 
but in th * Son of ( iod onl\ ? O tlu* sweet exchange ! 
O the unseaichalde contrivance! O the unexpected 
bcneiits, that the iniquity tif many should be hid in a 
righteous one, and that the righteouMicss of one sliould 
justify many who were unjust.’ i 

Chrysostom held tlu* same dortrine distinctly, 
showing in the cast* of Abraham, (in his 2iul Horn, on 
the F^pislle to the Romans,) that works of faith do not 
justify before (jod. « The Apostle means to show that 
even Abraham was justified by faith; in which indeed 
there is tlu* exct*llence of a mighty victory; for it is 
not indeed unlikely that one who lias no good works 
should be justilied by faith, but that a man adorneil 
with beauteous deeds, should be just not thence, but 
from faith, is truly wonderful.’ Abraham was indeed, 
as it regards tlie evi(h*iiee of justitieation, justiHv*d by 
works ; but as it rt*gards the reason of his jqstiheation 


* Sec Justin Martyr’s Works, Va\. Paris, fo. 1742. iconic doubts 
have been raised whether tiie Kpistlc be his. Dupin considers it to 
be so, without certainly affirming it. 

L 3 
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b«»foiv God, it was simply IVoiii divine gnice tlirouj^h 
faith, as Chrysostom shows. 

Chrysostom’s work on tin* priesthood is valuable for 
the eontimial sentiments it brings before ns of det'p- 
toned responsibility in rt‘ftM*ence to the ministry, 
though not for its eUar evangelical views. His 
Homilies also ari‘ siiid to be t*xeellent spt*eimens of the 
best mod(! of popular expository preaching. 

Though we have gladly insiTted the ({notations just 
recited of d(*cid(‘(l stateiiUMit of evangelical truth, yet 
the works of the Fathers do not, if the Author, with 
very limited information, may expros an opinion, like 
th(‘ works of tli(‘ Reformers alaumd with such state- 
ments; and it must be admitted that then* are many 
(expressions from wliich the Roma’jists have* strength- 
en(*d themselvis in th(*ir errors. Mdner remarks that 
th(* doctrine of justilication by faith uas never fully 
and cl(.*arl\ exliibiU'd to the church after the apo‘^tolic 
age, until the days of leather. Augustine, one 
of tlie most evangelical of the Fathers, did not 
accurately understand this doctrim*, irc(jU(*ntly con- 
founding jiistiiicalion and sanctilicatioii. ^ 

The works of the Fathers (’ontain many commen- 
taries on the scriptures : information respecting tluiir 
character will be found in Air. (Join beare’s Lectures. 
Allegorical interpretation begun by (’lenums, after 
IMiilo Judieiis, and continued by Origen and those who 
siicce(ided him, was carried to such an excess as to 
render them very unsound interjueters of scripture. 
Jerome is more fiee from this excess than Augustine 
and several of the preceding Fathers, but errs on the 


^ See Milner, Vol. iii. p. y. 4(12. 4rj3. 
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other side, and as Luther says, < studiously endeavours 
to draw every thing to a in^Tely historical reading,’ 
Mr. Conybeare says of Aiigustii,ie, ‘ llis critical defects 
are obvious and glaring, but he who is insensible to 
the beauty, the piety, and the devj^jtion, and spiritual 
feeling whifh are to be found in almost every page 
of his (^Jtiunentary, must be, to say no more, both 
uncandid and fastiilions.* Luther certainly preferred 
his expositions to those of Jerome.^ 

Nicholas de Lyra, who ilonrished at the beginning 
of the 14th century, led the way to a more correct 
interpretation of scripture. Luther acknowledged 
himself much iiiil(d)ted to liim. 

The I’elagiaii Controversy was very important, as 
illustrating tIuMloctdne of sanctitication. The senti- 
ments of Pelagius (who was a Welsh monk, and whose 
real name was Morgan) may be gatlu'red from the 
Fathers. lie denied original sin, and, allowing 
external grace to i*xcite 4>ur endeavours, denied the 
internal work of the Spirit, and conceived good 
works to be meritorious, and perfection attainable. 
Pclagins’s ow'ii expression is, ‘ in all tbevc is free-will 
by nature, but in Christians alone it is helped by grace.’ 
Semi-Pelagianism afterwards arosi*; its language is, 

‘ though man cannot persevere in virtue without 
divine gra<*e, yet he can turn himself tirst to God.’* 
Milner has some excellent remarks in the ])assages 

* Convbcarc’s I.cctiircs, 1S2. See also Milner, Vol. ii. p j:n. 
Vol. iv. 330. 

Latins (le Pelapianis, Jnnsenius, Augnstine, and Usher, llistona 
Gotochalci, contain much \aliiable information respecting this 
departure (rom the gospel. Vossiiis has been considered by some 
loo partial to the Pelagians. 

- See Milner’s History of the Church of Christ, Vol. u. p. 30S — 
—389. 
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referred to, on the subtilty of Satan in introducing 
this liercsy at this time, and the Avisdom of God in 
raising up Augustine as a scourge to it, so tliat it was 
‘ eventually one of the grand means of introducing 
j lister views of gospel grace than had for a long time 
obtained in the church, and of reviving Cliristian 
truth, huniility, and [»iety.’* 

As we dcj)art from the apostolic age, the chnreh in 


* The four first seals of the AiMjeai.|-Ue \i lou contain a 
strik’njx view of tl'O lli'^toryof thr* Cfntrch in tins ju iiojl. Durham, 
Vitriniia, and Dean Woodlnni'-e apnK tlnin to the (’hnstian 
Church, rather than to the lUnnaii Kinj>iie. iJi-an Woodhouse 
observes, ‘ '1 liere is a ‘'Uhhme climax oi ^ ’ule ot terrific imagery 
exhibite d in the colours t)f the hnrsc'', d(‘i oting, as I umierstand 
thc'in, the progres'-ivc chaiacter of the C'l iisDau times, Irom its 
pure hegiiimiii; to its greatest coiru])tion It hcnins with pun* 
U'hife , then changes to /zV/// uud rfunrj . tlu'n to hlnrk und 
mou)7iful; and wlieii we suppo'^i* tliat lu lung mnie dieadful in 
Loloui can apj)i'ar, then ('omes another gi.’f ation >till moic terrific, 
(^en this dcndlii pair, and tiu* iinngei\ 's ‘^ci iptui al as well as 
sublime, and astiiking re^einblanee of it may Ik* « h^ i\e<l in the 
follow’ing jxu'ln al passage, //cr Az/c/// z// >* /cc/ c //z//r< fhtin snmr, 
thnj U'rrf irhitoi than nulk, hrr /lobshiuic mis Their 

vtHdf'e IS hhirkcr than a mat. | Heb. daikn than blackness. j Tfmj 
are not kntui n in the streets; then .\kin ( h teeth to their tioncx, it is 
Withered. Such a giadation al>o was thei •, fiom hea\enly pure to 
foul and horri''le, in tin* f’hiistian ckurcli ’’ 

‘When 'under t hi* .second 'ical : uncha: itahli* contriA'crsies and 
ambitious animosities had hani.''lied that peace whiclitiue religion 
cannot fail to i)roniote; and dark jgnor.uice, and snpej.stitioii, and 
domineennir pricstcralt funder the thud mmIi hail li\i*d a burden- 
soir e yoke '.7.nyo: llev. vi. (i.) on the necks of the di.seiplcs, and 
made pun* (Jlinstiaii knowleilge ol iMhcult attainmi'iit, then 
greater evils naturally ensue. Ignoiance became blind submission, 
and priestcraltaflvanccfl intocivil tManny. 'J hn.s f undi rthc fointii 
^eal; the mystery of miffiut if was compUtid. It was then that the 
harsh usurpation which we call the papal tvranny was extended 
over the lives and coii'-cienrcs of (’hnsiians. To piofi.ss religion 
in its purity became a crime. . . . Thus undi r the assumed authority 
of the Chrishan church, under the air pices and direction of her 
prolesstd ministers and rulers, Death and Hell were seerj to devas- 
tate a great jmit of the Christian woi lil, di st loymg the lives of men 
both literally and spiritually, and erad. eating the pure doctrines 
of the gospel.’ — See Woodhouse’s Annotations, p. KVJ — 142. 
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general departed from evangelical simplicity. Dr. 
Prideanx, in his address to the reader before his Life 
of Mahomet, says, ‘ The churches in the East h«iving 
drawn the abstrus(*st niceties into controversy, did 
thereby so destroy peae**, love, ^and charity from 
among them .... that they lost the whole substance 
of their religion, and.... in a manner drove Chris- 
tianity quite out of the worbl by those very contro- 
versies m which they disputt‘d with each other about 
it. So that .... the Saracens taking advantage of the 
weakness of power, and distractions of couikmIs which 
tliosc divisions had caused, soon overran, with terrible 
devastation, all the Eastern Provinces of the Roman 
empire turned every where their churches into 
mosques, aiul . . . . forct d on them the abominable 
imposture of Mahoinetaiiisin.’ — Pp. vii. vii. 

Nothing can be more painful than the interminable 
and fierce conflicts on the veriest triflejs which divided 
large parties of the })roh*ssing (Miristiaii church. A 
lieathcn author, probably exaggerating the actual 
state of things, says, ‘ the haired of (^hristians to each 
other exceeded the fury of wihl beasts against men.* 
(Jod liad His own servants in the midst t)f those days, 
but it was only His special mercy and faithfulness to 
His promises (Matt. xvi. 18 .) that preserved a church 
amidst such unchristian controvei>ics. As might be 
expected, amidst sindi a general decay of piety, not 
many works worth stinlying liave come down to us 
from the sixth to the fifteenth century. Btxle, Ber- 
tram, 'Fheophylact, and Bernard, are among tlie most 
useful writers in that jieriod. 

The titles of the centuries before the Reformation, 
given by C^ive, arc very significative of the state 
of divinity in each age : — 

L 5 



1 Apostolic, 

2. Gnostic. 

3. Novatian. 

4. Ariaii. 

5. Nestoriap 
C. Entycli ian. 

7* Monothclitc. 

8. Elconoclastic. 


9. I^liotiaii, 

10. Obscure. 

11. HiUlf^brandine. 

12. ^^’aUlcnsiau. 

13. Sclinlastic. 

14. \A'ick unite. 

15. S\ luulal. 

1(>. Kt formed. ^ 


SIXTION ll. 

TIIK SCllOOLMl'A, \N1> TIIKIU C O N TEM TO flA 

It will he seen that tin* thirtteritli century called 
Scholastic by Cave, and little indeed of real 
M*ems to have lavn ( Hectetl by ^neh writer^.- As the\ 
once, liowever, o(M'u|)ie<I a leadino* position in divinity, 
and valuable writers lived in their Inne^, we will j^ive 
some testimony to the character of the schoolmen, 
and contcTiiporary writ^aN. 

* Some of the wntmiis of the Father.'* hn\e been 1 1 nii-'IatC’il into 
Kn'^li.^h. It wonh! ])e a usetnl lu-ct plahli- work lor V>riti.sli 
Christians, if the inf)'*t rornct ol thi^- tianslatMnis, ami fresh 
translations of work', that nnu:ht he edit v in'.:, winch ha\e nut \et 
been translated, were published m ten or twelve \ohnnes octavo. — 
And it the ino4 valuable extracts from the oii>:.inal Fathers with 
Kngiish trati'Iations were published in a sirnilai number of volumes, 
it would be a very iisefnl wauk t«) students in divinitv. When the 
Fathers were more studied, two useful hooLs weie published, 
Scultcti Medulla Patrum, containing an analvsis of the Fathers, 
chieflv of the first tliree centuries ; and Route's Melhi I’atium, 
contaiiiincT extract', fnjiii their writings. '! he student will find 
these works give a 'jjooil general view ol what may be met with in 
the Fathers whom these writers notice. I -e Nmn ry’s Apparatus, 
and \VaI(:hii I'.ihliothcea Patristiea, give lull aeeonnts of what 
eoneeriis the Fathers, and l)upin*s liihliotheca has eonsidciahle 
abridgments of most of tlieir works. 

' Sec Milner’s account of the School Divinity, Vol. iv. p. 
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Of the sclioolinen Luther says, ^ They did ^othin^^ 
but propose paradoxes ; their whole art was founded 
in a contempt for scripture ; and here I know the 
truth of what 1 say, for J ^\as brought up ^araong 
them.’ There are some other striking views of the 
school divinity in his Collo(|uia Mensalia, see chap. 
1. and oO. 

Leighton observes in hi< address to students, ‘ That 
you may not be imposed upon by tlu* eommon repu- 
tation of acuten(‘''S and learning, I eontidently affirm, 
that to understand and bi* master of those trilling 
disputes that prevail in tlu‘ ^ehools, is an evidence of a 
very mean un(lt*rstanding ; while, on the contrary, it 
is an argument oi a genius trul\ great, entirely to 
slight and <lespis(‘ tinan, and to walk in the (ight 
of pure and peaceable truth, whic h is far above tlie 
dark and cloudy region of (‘ontroversial disputes.’ 

Usher says of the schoolmen, ‘ They uere good to 
[luzzie men’s ht.*ads with unnec'cssary doubts, but 
bunglers in resolving them, and that their writings 
had dcme more mischief to the (‘hureh, than brousjht 
advantage either to learning or religion ; that they 
might serve for c’ontroversial disputes m the sc’hools, 
but wen‘ very improper for llie j)ulpit, and altogether 
useless for the funetions of eivil life.’ l>i*-bop Wilkins 
gives similar views in his (iift of Preaching. 

Rainoldes thus addresses I lart respecting the school- 
men : ‘ The schoolmen are the men that must uphold 
Papistry with the friendly help of the canonists the ir 
brethrcai. The Scriptures and Fatluas would he pre- 
tended for a show to coiintenaiiee the matter. But 
tliey are like to iimiges in old buildings of anticpie 
work, which are framed so that with their shoulders 
they seem to bear the roof, whereas that indeed rests 
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on walls or pillars. The schoolmen and canonists, 
the fulintnins of the corruptions wliich have infected 
the church of Christ ; the schoolmen in doctrine by the 
opinions of popery ; the canonists in discipline by the 
state of the papac’^ ; the schoolnu'n and the canonists 
are the two pillars that uphold your church as the 
house of Dao'on, in which the Piidistincs triumph, and 
insult over the faith and God of Sampson/ — P. 72. 

After such testimonies, very littlt* need be said. 
The philosophy of Aristotle was introduced into 
divinity. Lombard, Bishop of Paris, to remedy this, 
made a collection of pas^a*»<s out of the Fathers, 
entitled the Book of Sentenec's ; but the scliolastic 
writers, by their eoinuientaries upon it, only made it 
tli(i means of iiitro<lncin«^ afiv*>h tin* endle-is (questions 
of scholastic theology. 

Bonaventura and A<|uinas, styled by their admirers, 
the seraphic and angelical (hx'tors, were the most 
famous writers of this clas^, Luthir says, Bonaven* 
tura is the best among all the school divines and 
cluireh writers. l^stins’s Sum is said to contain 
the be^t account of the scholastic divinity. Coh‘t’s 
opinion of A([uinas is worth rec-ording. Spt'aking to 
Flrasnius, who had been praising that sc*hool divine, 
he said, ‘ Wliy are you so foiul of eommendiug that 
s<!hoolman, who, without a great deal of arrogaix’e, 
could never have reduced all things into such positive 
and dogmatical detiiiitions ; and without too much 
of a worldly spirit, he couUl m*ver liave so much cor- 
rupted and detiled the pure doctrines of the gospid 
with his rnixtuie of profane philoso[)hy.’ ^ 


Sec Colc t’s Life, p. 49. 
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Dark, indeed, was the state of divinity, when at 
the commencement of the Reformation, the faculty 
of the<)loj**y at Paris declared that ‘ Religion was 
undone, if the study ot Cl reek and Hebrew was per- 
mitted,’ and one of the monks u tiered these words, 

‘ Th(*y have invented a new language, which they call 
Creek; you must be carefully on your guard against 
it; it is the mi-ther of all heresy. 1 observe in the 
hands of many persons a book written in that language, 
and which the\ call the New Testament. It is a 
book full of daggers aiul poisf>n. As to the Hebrew, 
dear l)rethr(‘n, it is certain, that all v\ho learn it 
become instanlaneonsly .lews.’ ^ ft, throngli Divine 
mercy, even tim. e dark ages were not left wholly 
without scri[)lural wnteis. Bradw .irdine, Wicklifle, 
Hnss, and Jerome, <liti'nsed some ra\ s of evangelical 
light through the darkness. 

Rrudwardiiu* and W'leklilfe were Jlritish Divims. 
Rradwardine s|)eaks with riiueh grief of the general 
departure from the doetrine of free grace, and com- 
pares it to that of the four hundred and fifty false 
prophets united against one. He sa\s, ‘ How many 
indeed in our times despise th\ saving graee, and 
contend tiiat free-will is snllieient for salvation; or 
if they use the term graee, either use it ])erfnnctorily 
as a prc*tence, or boast that they deserve it by the 
strength of their free-will.’ He speaks afterwards 
of almost the whole world as having thus gone into 
tlie error of Pelagius. See tlie Preface to his 
‘ Causa Dei.’ Of this, his great work, Alilncr gives 
a full account. It is a surprising work for the age in 
which it appeared. 

Wicklifle’s life and sentiments have been recei itly 
fully im estimated by the researches of Mr. Vaughan, 
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who has plactid his character in a yet higher light than 
he had been generally held, lie distinctly held jus- 
tification by faith only. He speaks thus: ‘ The merit 
of Christ is sufficient of itself to redeem every man 
from hell. Faith jin our Lord Je^us Christ is suffi- 
cient for salvation. W'e arc imt to seek to be justified 
in any other way than by his justice. W'e become 
righteous tiirongh the participatij)n of his righteous- 
ness.’ ^ ^^'ickllffe’s Translation of the Bible, with 
prefaces and argmiients to each book ; and the 
hundred and above volumes tliat he wrote against 
Antichrist and the Church of lionn* wire, doubtless, 
important pri'paratory steps to the Beformation. In 
his book, entitli’d ‘ I'lie l^lthway to perlei't knowh.'dge,’ 
he tells us what pains he hail taken in translating the 
Bible into Knglish — how he had got many old Latin 
Bilik’S, ‘ for the late book>,’ *'.iid la*, ‘ are very cor- 
rupt. He I'lnployi'd many learned men to assist him 
in the fourth translati<»n. He fanglil that the truths 
of the gospel suffice to salvation, without observing 
tlie legal ceremonies. He urgeii all classes to study 
the Scriptures, espe-cially the New* '^restamenl, wlfn-h, 
he says, ‘ is full of authority, and gives instructions 
to the simple, especial ly on all points needful to 
salvation.’ - 

The writings of Wcsselns of (koningen, who died 
in 1489, were pnhlished in one \olnine, 4to. in lb 14. 
They appear, from Luther and Milner’s account, tii be 
eniinenlly evangelical. In our own country also, l>(‘an 


* Sci* Hirklicrk’s I’rotistaiit K\ itlfiifc, and Or. JaniLs’s Apology 
for Wickliiri*. 

“ Si*i* Clarku’s Lives, p. lO'J. and Milner, Vol. iv. j>p. 1 .j 3, ITiL 
and Appendix. 
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Colet went many preparatory steps toward reforma- 
tion, in Henry the Seventh’s and Henry the Eighth’s 
reigns, not only by promoting literature, but also by 
throwing a just slight on the School Divines, and 
bringing the Scriptures freely before the people in 
his ministry, as the only fountain of Christian wisdom. 
Hi^ could not go far in error, one of whose precepts 
was, ‘Call o!t<‘n for the grac** of the Holy Ghost,’ 
In the statutes of St. Eaul’s School he ilirects, that 
(’hristian authors, such as Lactantiiis, Prudentins, 
JeronK*, Ambrose, and Austin, should be read along 
with the b('st classics. 

Indeed, on the revival of literal nrt‘, before the 
reformation, Ang’ &tiue’s ‘ City of (iod ’ was ex- 
pounded in tiu* Utiirersity of Oxford t(> a large audi- 
toryd Se\eral of the works pnbli'-hed in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, before the Ueformation was 
fairly established, murk the struggle^ betwet*n light 
and darkness. The Primer of Henry the Eighth, in 
English, contains many admirable pra\ers; and the 
alterations in its numerous editions atti st the gradual 
growth of a pun r doctrine. The Articles of Religion 
in lo3(), and tlie Institutions of a C’hristian Man in 
1537, though mixed with much Popish doctrine, mark 
the same growth ; tliough the inibienee of Gardiner, in 
the preparation of the i\ec*essary Erndition, published 
in 1543, rendered that less pure than llie former 


^ Would not that tine monument of human i;ouius and piety be 
still a happy coiieetive to the injurious teiulcney t»f Heathen 
Classics ? Is not our system of edueation now fai too exclusively 
classical? and may not some of the national sins of our country, 
our pride and love of earthly gloi y and national aggrandizement be 
attributable to this cause? 
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works, 1 and on Edward’s accession it was no longer 
circulated by autbority : yet all these works slu)w that 
light was winning its way throngli the darkness, and 
the dawn ol’a bette. time was already apparent. 


SECTION III. 

THE IlKFORMEKS. 

The sixteenth century inlvodnees ns to the won- 
derful display of divine gr.icn* in the ni.oRioi'S 
Reform \TioN. It was a real Information — a 
return to (iod on the purifying piimiples of His 
own word. Jt was out* of the niereies of that era, 
that it was tlie revival of literature, particularly in 
tilt* know ledge of the original languagci of Scripture. 
The discovery of printing aina/ingly facilitated 
the ditfu-sion of divine truth, and in eonsecjuence, 
the revival of religion. Men of learning were very 
generally men of (jod, ainl ga\e in tlie reformed 
churches the tone of religion to the course of study 
in univeraities and seminaries. f^earning was more 
exclusively religious then than at any snbse(|uent 
time, and many writers on general subjects, who inci- 
dentally nieiitioii religion, wen* manifestly right in 
doctrine. Would that this could lx; said now ! 

It is an era that calls for close attention and diligent 


^ r/ishop "I'joiiuT in Ins Uil.rmllic ca, p .'iU'.), a'-cnlu’s the Erudi- 
tion to Gardiner as tin- piliic-ipal cf iiipoMT. — Cniiirnc r’s cjbjeftions 
to, and Amioiation.s cmi the: Nc ee''‘.{\ry Erudition are j^ivc'u in the 
Fathers of the Church, V(»l. III. p. 71 — M2. — Ihvlmp El<»yd has 
edited, the Fuirnularita of Faith, lorth in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. 
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Tlie vvritrrb ;uid the historians of that 

age «i]l amply repay all our researches. They will 
hotli edif} tlie heart, and fortify us against altiiost 
every modern as well as aiieient error. The poet, 
Cow per, writes to a rt‘latioii respecting his studies, 

‘ Let your divinity, if I may aiTvise \ou, he the 
divinity ol’ the glorious Itc'l'ormalion. I mean in 
eontiadislinc tion to Arminianism, and all tlie isms 
that were e\er hroached iii this world of enor and 
ignorauc-e. The* dixinity of thc^ Refurmalion is called 
Calvinism, hut injiniousU ; i. has hi/en tliat of the 
(Ihureh of CMirist m all ages; it is the ili\mity of St. 
Paul, and ..f St. i^aul’s Mastc*r, who me. L him in his 
wav to Damascus/ In tins \iew the author fully 
coneiirs; and he fc‘c L it the more imporl.mt to press 
tile suhjeet, as tin Heioruier.s ha\e been either dis- 
paraged or negleeted hy nUKlern \n nters. 

To shew that the Reformers ha\t‘ hcen negleeted, 
we need only look at the list of hooks iceoimnended 
ill the lists of J)r. ^^^>tton, Bishops Clea\er, WhitMin,^ 
and Tomline, Dr. Williams, and Dr. Doddridge, 
Bishops Cleaver and Tomliiu* almost holly leave 
them out. Dr. Williams, in liis Christidii Iheaeher, 
has very little noticed tlieiu. Even DocUlridge, 
who enters at some length into diHereiit schools 
of divinity, entirely forgets this school. To say 
nothing of foreign Reformers, Luther, Mclaiiethun, 
Calvin, Zninglins, Martyr, and Bneir, he mentions 

' nisliop Watson, after minlinning the ^voIk^ of t'piscopiiis, 
Ciircelluius, and l-iinborch, sa\s, ‘After the works t)f the^c three 
Foietiiiierfi I would have added, but for fear of swelling the Cata- 
lo;;ue, those of I.utlicr, C’alviii, Melancthou, and /lunglius,’ &c. 
It IS painful thus to see our best Reformers put after such inferior 
men. 
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not our own Jewell, Latimer, Cranmer, Nowell, Foxe, 
Willett, Hooker, PtTkins, &e. Tlioiij^h he gives 
generally just and discriminating c-haraeters of sub- 
sequent writers, the more scriptural scliool of the 
Reformation is wholly omitted. The departure from 
their principles produced a neglect of their writings 
in previous day'^, and this made them scarce and duir ; 
and hence, ])robably, some of these writers omitted 
them, l)Ut tills very omission tended to increase the 
disregard to them. The Church of Christ, and the 
Church of England, as a pun; part of that Church, 
have materially sutfered from this neglect. 

But the\ havt‘ not only been neglei ted, but also 
disparaged. Speaking on the subject of the Divine 
Decrees, a late Dignitary of* our Church, whih; com- 
mending onr own Reformers, says, ‘ The foreign ones, 
Zuingh% Calvin, aiui Luther were ni(‘n of more zeal 
than judgment. The very expression good works 
conveyed so unchristian a sound to their cars, that in 
guarding against it they thought the cloetrine of divine 
agency could not possibly be carru;d too far. In 
their pious zctd for the hoimurof God they established 
what Dr. Balguy truly, though perhaps coarsely, 
calls A SYSTKM OF NONSENSK.’ To des<;rihe their 
sentiments evt'U on the Divine Decre(*s, as a system 
of nonsense, apf)ears to the Author but exemplifying 
the words of the Ap<»stl<* : The mihirul ttian rrccireth 
not tha things of the Spirit of Cor/, for they are 
foolishness unto him ; and the g<!neral view thus given 
of the Reformers is erroneous and unfound<*d. 

Another writer, in an Essay on Study, says, ‘The 
man would take his measures very wrong, who, to 
understand the noblest of all the; scienc(*s, divinity, 
should choose to study the works of Luther and 
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Calvin for it, instead of reading Episcopiiis, Turretin, 
Limborch, with the excellent sermons and divines 
of the Clinrch of England, writ in the last and in the 
present century. The scriptures, witli the art of 
reasoning and writing methodically, have })een much 
better understood in these latter tiiifes than they were 
in the times of the Reformers.’ Is imt the real case 
just the reverse, at least as it regards divinity ? How- 
ever the, art of writing or reasoning on human litera- 
ture aiul science may have been improveil, we may 
well return to the Ketormers h»r scriptural theology. 
Unlike other seiencts, divinity, derived not from hu- 
man resea»-'*h- but from the word of (lod, revealed 
and applied by the Holy (Jhost, is most pure in its 
lirst source, an<l is ri*vived as men a[»ply simply to 
that source, and becomes corrii|)ted and tainted in 
the various chanm‘ls through which it may afterwards 
pass. are persuaded that pure evangelical truth, 

in its nati\e vigour and unction will be much more 
readily found in either Luther or Calvin, than in the 
argumentative and reasoned out Arminianisra of 
Episeopiiis and [ainboreh, or even than in the 
retined system of the excellent Turretin, in the 
study of whose works there are doubtless important 
advantages. 

The more the Author has read of tlie writings 
of the Reh)rmers, whether of onr own or other 
countries, the more he is tully disposed, making al- 
lowances for an ancient dress, and some errors of the 
times, to agree with those who think that they were 
eminently scriptural in their sentiments and state- 
ments. They are less systematic, and more experi- 
mental ; less theoretic, and more practical,^!! Christian 
principles ; they are more consistent in doctrine, and 
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eejiisors. Their standard of divinity is of a lii^h, and 
sound, and generally untrorm eliaractrr. Those who 
are sup^josed by some to have improved tlieoloj^y, 
have, in the author’s o[)iuion, really lowered the tone 
of divine truthd 

The Reformation, being carrii'd on hy human agtmts, 
had doubtless its <lefeets. The true spirit of toleration 
was so little known, that the martyr Chanmer was 
accessary to the burning ol* two who denied important 
doctrines ; ami Calvin am I Mel anethon eannot he 
cl(‘ared from an appro\al of the burning of Servetus. 
They seem too anxious ofuu to have the authority of 
tile earlier rather*^ ; and Lutm r’s 1‘ailures in the sacra- 
iiKiital ( oiitroversy are well known. Tht‘ want of a 
missi('narv spirit was one of tli(‘ deiia ls <)f the Refor- 


* IIo IS liopp) to ^ijpport these seutmujils hy the following 
obser\ations of the excellent Jo^ ph Milii r. 

‘ It seems to be commonly helicwed that there is a natiiia: and 
gradual iiro^ression in leligioiis kiiowiuige, in all human arts 
and seienee*^, that each uire must nece'"'uil\ lie wiser than that 
which jireeeded it ; thattlieeia of the foi mation was onI\ the 
infani’y of tlieology; that gicat impioM ments weri‘ made by the 
divine-^ of the ‘;c\eiiteenth ciiilury; tait tli.it the eighteenth cen- 
tury bids fair lor advanring tlu seu*nee to perfect nm, on a< ••oimt 
of the laliouis of eeitain ingi'iuous aiid jihilo'Ojdiieal jiersore , who 
hope to emancipate it liom thefettei-. c;l seiiolastic jaigon, add fix 
it on the sobd foundation fd reason and tnith.’ 

After admitting Tlu* improvi-meiit ol natural science, through 
experience, and stating that this very i \perienee is despised in re- 
Jigion, he goes on : ‘ Nor is tins all ; the success of nligion does 
not ultimately depend on human powers and resouiees : the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit is the great cause in this subject : as tiiat is 

poured out, or withheld, religani will pro'-per or decay In the 

clfusKjiis of the Spirit of (ioil, the lustie, jiower, and emrgyof 
Christianity appear. Hence liic* genuine nature and clVeets ol true 
religion may he estimated wiUi siiflicient accuracy, the degree of the 
declensions of other periods may lie measured, and the (juantity 
of sound religion may be ascertained.’ * 

^ Sec Mjlncr’s Tracts, p. 'i!!/, 2J)». 
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mation. Both Jew and (Gentile could say, iVo man 
carcth for my souL Their v\ork with the Papists, and 
the full employment with which it furnished them, 
was a palliative of this, rather than a lull exculpation 
for the almost total neglect of a pj^sitlve c:omniand ; 
Mark xvi. 13. Vet elfo its were made; under the in- 
Hut*nce of Admiial de Coligni and (’alvin, a body 
of the faithful went from Geneva, in Septcndu‘r, 1530', 
to South AmiM'ica, in the hope of otahlisliing the 
doctrines of the Htdormation on tliat e\len‘-i\e conti- 
nent, and of intiodueing them among the heatln n ; 
hut the primary di sign was !<» secure an asylum to 
the lieforimMi IVoin perM.*cution in Europe. Tne 
attennit fail(’d of sjc<ess. Another eifort was made 
in Ea[dand, 133p. But the missionaiy spirit was 
not dominant in tlu* Reformation, as in the jirimitive 
(.’hurch. In tluse, and other things, (Jod lias shown 
ns that we cannot glory in m(‘n, hut must aserihe the 
immense hlcssings, which the Refoimation brought, 
only to II is grace. 

The work of the Reformers was not, as it has been 
noticed, like the work of the Apostles, introducing a 
fresh and original body of religious truth ; but the 
removing of all those massive obstructie.ns, under 
w hich the truth that had been given ns was buried and 
lost, and placing the rccovertd light on a candlestick, 
that it might g/rc Ui^ht io uH in the hum^e. Their 
great principles were the supreme authority of the 
Holy Scriptures over the mind and eonscieiu e ; and 
the* responsibility of every human being to (n^d, and 
to God only, as the ultimate judge, for his faith and 
conduct ; and thence the paramount duty of each one 
exercising his own judgment on the divine records, 
and drawing his own sentiments from them. 
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God shewed on an illustrious scale the power of 
SIMPLE FAITH IN iiis WORD, to break through all 
kinds of iiiipediiiH'nts and obstructions, which for a 
thousand \cars tin* great enemy had been casting 
round that word^ The Reformers livetl by faith on 
that word, and, sustained by hopes reali/ed through 
faith, (Heb. xi.) they endured the contlict, and atiaified 
the crown. 

TIk* time of the eommeneeincnt of Refonnation was 
peculiarly favourable f(»r th() «lis[)lay of the <bvnK 
power. Popcr\ probably was at it^ zenith under the 
pontiticat(‘ of Leo X. Lpon tlu‘ hrst disrlosuie of 
Luther’s <'oiivictions, a learned man is said to hav(* 
coidessed that it was the truth, but it was no use for 
him to adventure for it, when nothing was left l)nt 
retirement, and to pray miserere mei. Luropi* (at 
least the gri'at states) enjoyed a time oi* pca(’e, and 
therefore the voice of the gospel was more distinctly 
h(*ard, than it would have beiai amid the voict' of war. 

It was not an arm of‘ tlesh that accomplished this 
work. An Augustine monk, trusting in .lehovah alone, 
commenced it. Hdie Pope reigin'd over Christimdom. 
The l^^plsts tille<l every benefice. The Reformers 
had no human power to <*oiMjuer their enemies. They 
simply proclaimed the gospel of Christ, and by the 
power of the Holy (i host, error and snpiTstition fell 
before them. 

It was a m<*reifnl providence that the very ele- 
ments of onr national <*onstitntion in Kngland w(*re 
imbued at the Reformation with tlie principles of the 
gospel. Onr (•oronation service is throughout evan- 
gelical. Our king is acknowledged to reign by the 
grace of Ciod. Onr Houses of I’urliament, our Col- 
leges, our elder (irammar Schools, and our Assizes 
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commence* their proceedings with prayer. Our in- 
dentures, our writs, our hills of lading, all in form 
acknowledge God. Our coats of arms have generally 
Christian mottos. Our ancient wills have all a })ious 
eommenceinent. TIh whole land is divided into 
parislies, and every parish has its appointed teacher. 
Ciiristijuiity is a part of our laws, and has a national 
t.*tal>lislinient and public maintenance. W e have 
i..n‘ the eoniplete frame-work of « ritosni i^nicration, a 
} v.// prit'^'thond^ a hnjff nafioti^ a peculiar people, A las ! 
tfi it it should now ha\e beeraue generally only the 
T j'jie-work ! like tin* inagnilieent iniiis of the temple, 
^.f w hich it iniLiht be <»nc** said, The Lord is thercy 
but on wliieli we mi,>t now write Jvhahtuiy the glon/ is 
: tiM I’nh time come, when the old wastes 
*«h;*il he built, and tiu! former desolations shall be 
( tixd up, and flat/ shall repair the waste cities, the 
des(}l(tlions o/' J'ormer generations, 

Even wo-' s on ge!‘eral seienei* wi re w ••itten in a 
religious spirit. Holinshed thus closes liis liistory ; 

‘ We beseech (b)d to inc'ease the multitude of loyal 
subjects, to make them strong in faith tow arils liim, 
and in love one with anotlwr, that the gosjiel, which 
is the doctrine of paeitiealioii and obedience, may be 
glorified in the Commonwealth of Kngland ; a eorner 
of the worlil, () l.oril, w liicIi thou hast singled out for 
the nmguifvmg of thy majesty ; and w liereof we pray 
tliee give us a daily remeiiibiance : so shall wc make 
conscience of sin, and addict ourstdves to the exercises 
of righteousness.’ The great Lord Bacon touches on 
religion in an Kvangelieal spirit. Lord Coke closes 
the preface to his great work with an acknowledgement 
of his weakness and want of judgment, and a prayer for 
wisdom from the Father of mercies. 
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A thorough knowledge of the principles, theology^ 
and history of the Reformation, is of great importance 
in many i)oints of view. The protestunt church de- 
rives its religious views only from the scriptures : yet 
w'e owe this important principle, and therefore much 
of our present spiritual kno\vit‘dge, to the Ret'oriners 
who, under God, removed the errors and superstitions 
that luul heen growing for centuries. We shall better 
understand our present privileges, and the nature and 
full value of our principles, by seeing with what 
dilliculty they were attained and s<*cnred. The 
contest with prjper) is by no means yet terminated, 
either in our own or in foreign countries. The 
doctrines of the Reformation, or rather scriptural 
truths, have y(it to van([uisli and overthrow the errors 
of Rome through a great j)art of the continent, and 
errors in many respects similar, through the Greek 
and Eastern elm relies. 

The dilhculties of the timi's at that period of the 
Rei'ormatiun, even when better ])rineiples did not, 
obliged the Protestant governments to fix the most 
able and ap])ro\cd Divines in places of power and 
influence, and happily such nu n had been prepared, 
munii'esU;d, and proved by previous dilfK'ulties. \W* 
see this in the persecutions of Henry the 8th’s reign, 
befort; King Edward, and of Mary’s reign before 
Elizabeth. The advantage of this was immense. No 
school is more beiielicial than the school of suffering, 
to lead men to those principles of religion which arc 
vital and inilnential. 

Wlio (;aii tell too the blessing of the sufferings and 
martyrdoms, in Queen Mary’s reign ? 'rhey have 
given us an instinctive dread of popery which ‘we trust 
will never be eradicated, till that motiier of abomi- 
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nations be for ever lost in the pure light of divine 
truth. Never did the great enemy more effectually 
weaken his own power. Their death endeared their 
memory to every Briton ; it threw a halo of sanctity 
around their doctrines, of which we feel the benefit 
to the present hour. The schools and * harities which 
they established still bless the land.^ 

It has been observed that the most comforting, 
cheering, and edifying of St. Paul’s Epistles were 
those written during his imprisonment; the same 
remark applies to the writings of the Reformers. The 
letters written in prison, the examination oi* the con- 
fessors, and the treatises which they then sent forth, 
are full of unction. There is a savour of religion 
about them which we cannot easily find any where 
else. The times of the Reformers, their dangers, 
difficulties, and sufferings, seem requisite to raise up 
the spirit of Reformers. 

May it not have been from their sufferings that in 
the Articles, the Homilies, and the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, our Reformers dwell so much on 
the main and simple truths of the gospel? At the 
same time, through the divine mercy, the men who 
composed our national Formularies being in leading 
situations in the church, and the nation, from the 
manifested abominations and cruelties of popery, being 
in a prepared state to receive such Formularies, they 
became part of the authorized and acknowledged 
national religion of our country. Similar occurrences 
prepared the way for the reception of the like doctrines 
through the Reformed Churches. 

* For a list of charities established by the Reformers sec the 
end of Willett's Synopsis Papismi. 

M 
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At no subsequent period should we in all probability 
in our own country havt‘ had Articles so purely scrip- 
tural. At a later period w e should have had the straiter 
retinemeuts oF the Lambeth Articles; at a still later we 
slr-^uld ha\e had an,, extreme on the very opposite side. 
The wisdom ^iveu to our lieforiiuMs, even btwond tliat 
of those of other countries, calls for our warmest 
gratitude to God, tin* ibuntain of all wisdom, 'fhe 
caution witii wiiicli they pnx eedeil in (wery alteration 
was truly admirable. They had jealous fear of intro- 
ducing needless and rash innoxation*^. lV*rhaps if in 
any thing- they erred, it was in leaning too much on 
the early Fathers as a needful ttstimony to the doc- 
trines of the gospel, and the dist-ipliiie of the church; 
and yet this was siier than a total and rash negU'ct 
of them : and they often speak soundly on the subject. 
(St*e Jewel’s Defence, p. 5q.) \’t‘t they did not per- 

haps always stand so e\clusi\t*ly on tin* aiitiunity of the 
scriptures as the main prinei files of protestantism 
dernand(!(l. Many of them, as Jewell, Ridley, and 
Cranmer, were, umfuestionaliiy men of coiiNiderable 
learning in the woiks of the Fathers and school 
Divines, and were thus able to meet tlu* paf/ists on 
their own ground, while they ever manifested great 
charity towards them, and gave them no needless 
offence. 

The love of God, as a reconciled and tender Father, 
displayed to us through Immanuel, the only ond 
complete Saviour, was their leading tofiic ; Christ 
crucified, not beheld on a visible crucifix, but received 
- in the heart by a lively faith. IIenc*e the grand fea- 
tures of their statements were salvation by grace 
through faith unto holinebs — we love him because he 
first loved us — in short Jesus Christ, our entire Saviour. 
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We have a beautiful specimen of their doctrines in 
the Homilies on Faith, (jood AX'^orks, and Salvation. 
A sweet spirit of adoption, a fc^elin^ of the love of 
God as a Father, ]K*rva<les and eidV^ns their writings. 
Doctrines are not brought forward, exci'pt as they 
were compelled to it, controversially, but practically 
and devotionally. Tliey distinctly held man’s total 
moral inability, depravity, and i*orriipti»>n, God’s free 
and sovereign mercy in our salvation, and our election 
in C^hrist Jesus unto all holy obedience. ^ 

In our own chiir<*h there was a most happy agn e- 
ment with the foreign churc-hes. Martyr and liueei 
came over and assisted in the Hrst (establishment of our 
church, and the dispiiti's were not then, as Bishop 
Carleton shows, ab<»ut doctriiu*, in which there was 
a general agreement, Init about cert'monies and dis- 
cipline, to whicli the Ibiritans objected. Bishop 
Carleton statts, that in the Articles and Homilies 
they liad o]Hecial respect unto Augustiiu*. On Justi- 
ti cation however, they were much more clear and 
scriptural than that Father. 

Most carefully did the Kiformers guard against 
the fearful error of charging God in any di'gree with 
man's sin. On this IMclancthon, speaking of the 
cause of sin and contingency, says, ‘ \’oung students 
are to be adinoiiisht*d to seek simple eoiielnsions eon- 
dneive to piety and holiness of life, and to rest in them, 
rather than to siifler themselves to be led away by 
captious and delusive disputations. Among such con- 


* Without comnuMuUnu; the spirit of such men ns Prvnne, 
Kdwards, Uowmnii, niul 'l’oi»lady, or their mode of defending the 
doctrines of grace, it ai>pcars to the Author that they "have 
successfully established the main position that the Reformers did 
hold the views above mentioned. 

M 2 
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elusions is the principle ever to be held fast and 
einbraeed with the whole heart, that God is not the 
cause of sin, nor does he will its existence, but its true 
causes are the willrof Satan and that of man.’^ On 
James i, I7. Queen Klizabeth’s Bishops say, * Seeing 
all t;ood thinj^’s come of (Jod we on^ht not to make 
Him the autlmr of evil.’ 

But the doctrine, the revival of which ehit*fl y charac- 
terized the Befonnation, was tliat of jrsTiFi CATION 
BY GiiACK THROUGH FAITH. This iMiiis through all 
the writings of the lieforiners, like a rich vein of gold, 
and their w'orks arc, in this doctrine particularly, a 
mine of invaluable wealth to the chiircMi. ‘ A Chris- 
tian may glory,’ says f^nthcr, ‘ that in Christ he has 
all thing’s : that all the righteousness and merits of 
(Christ are his <»wn by virtue of that spiritual union 
wliich he has with Him by faith. On the other hand, 
that all his sins are no longer his, but that Christ 
through the same union, bears the burden of them. 
And tills is the conlidenee of Christians, this is the 
refreshnient of their consciences, that by faith our sins 
ceas(^ to lie ours judicially, he('ause they are laid on 
Hun, “ the Lamb of (iod that taketh away the sin 
of the world.” ’ 

Luther considereil this the great doctrine of Chris- 

* His words in t!)C last l^lition of his C’ommon Places (Sec 
Opera Torn. J. p. 1 Crj j arc so forcihlc and sententious, that I (juotc 
them. ' listfjuc h.'cc veia et pia scatentia, utra que man^, ct 
verius toto pcctorc tcnemJa, Dcum non e^sc causam peccati, nec 
vellc peccatum, nec impellere voluntates ad peccandum, ncc appro- 
bare pcccatum ; sed vcrc ct horribilih*r irasci pcccato, ut totics 
ftiio verbo assiduis prenis et calamitatibiis mundi comrninatione 
a'tcinJE viae dcclarat : Irno iram adversus pcccatum inaxiinc osteii- 
c!it films iJci, (]ui apparuit, ut victima lierct pro pcccato et osten- 
(lerct l)ia!)oL;m cssc autorem pcccati, ct sua morte iram ingentem 
Patris placard.* 



tianit}’, and the test of orthodoxy or heresy, as it was 
held soundly or corruptly ; that all other points were 
subordinate to or centred in this ; and that every 
objection to it which could possibly be devised, was 
done away by this single consideration, namely, that 
a right faith was necessarily ,#rod active of goo<I 
works. ^ 

The English R(*forination was happily conducted 
under the authority of go\ernment, and w ith a c*onstant 
reference to anti<|uity. The Kidbrination in some 
other countries had to contend with both temporal and 
spiritual authorities, an<l in some plac es a beginning 
was made, but the effort failed. Though Calvin’s 
memory has been amply redeemed from the charge 
of opposition and insubordination to constituted 
authorities,- yet he was in principle a ll(*publican. 
Knox and others imbibed (bilvin’s views of* redigion, 
wbicdi were extensi\ely received on the Conlinent and 
ni Scotland. 

The Author would here have willingly entered into 
a review of the writings of the Reformers, but he feeU 
too incompetent, and too uninformed, and be lias too 
little leisure^ to attempt to do so. He gives merely 
tlie remarks wliiili bis very limited information 
suggests. 

Onr own Reformers, like the Primitive Christians, 
were rather called to bedievt* and suffer than to write ; 
yet they have left a mantle behind w hieh succeeding 
teachers will find of inestimable value. 

Tindal was one of the earliest, and has been called 
the Apostle of England. He will amply repay pe- 


* See Milner, Vol. iv. p. 421. 

* See Ilorsley’b Seiniun on Rom. xiii. 1. and Appendix. 
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rusal. He is clear in his cloctrinul state^nents, taking- 
the same views as Calvin, though he wrote before 
him ; he is comforting, practical, and devotional. 

Latimer, by his naivete and simplicity, his wit, 
honesty, and piety, has, more than the other Reformers, 
retained his popnlatSty. He will furnish many hints 
for Useful addresses to the p(‘ople. 

Cranmer’s writings manifest sound learning, deep 
piety, and holy wisdom. His Cate< hisin and his Book 
on the Sacrament, an<l the Homilies pre])ared by Him, 
are full of tlie v(‘ry spirit of tlw Reformation. 

Lishop Ridley and Phil pot were esteemed among 
the most learnetl of our Reformers. They had sounil 
and clear views of that gospel which they sealed with 
their blood. 

Bradford’s Letters are among the most edifying and 
instructive remains of this peiiod ; the sweet spirit 
of adoption biH'athes throughout. 

Jewell i^ eminent for his extensive learning, his 
sound \iews, and his Christian ehxpienee. All his 
works are valuable. 

Fox is a voluminous writer, liaving written several 
works besides his Acts and IMonunients; Jn.* is serious, 
honest, and open in his a\owal of the do<*trine of 
(Mirist. 

Knox was more espeeially called to action than to 
writing, and his life is a vivid book, illustrating by 
its own brightness the energy of divine gra('e ; his 
History of the Reformation, wliich is his principal 
work, was not tinislied by liiinseif.^ 

We need not spi*ak farther of Barnes, Becon, Frith, 


Sec M‘Cnc’s Life, pp. 352 — 3G'S. 
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Gilby, Hamilton, Hooper, Lever, L. Ridley, and 
other noble Confessors of ihe faith in this aj^e. 

The Fnif^lish Reformers are now becoming more 
accessible. Mr. Rielimond rendeiLcl an invaluable 
service by his selections in eif^ht volumes. The 
intended reprint ol‘ Ji‘\vell at tfie ('larendon Press, 
and of Fox by JJibdin, and of tln‘ir works in j^eneral, 
as recently advert ist*(l, would greatly facilitate the 
n^adini*- of these ^\ol•ks. .It'wcll’s Apology and the 
IJefence of it, Rradlord’s Lettia s, Phi I pot’s l^xami- 
nations, (’ramner’s Notes on the Ki mi’s Book, Fox’s 
AIart\ rs, will esjuciallv reward llu- labour of 

Through (‘tt*rnity, a countless ninnber of British 
Christians, will Inneto bless God for raising up our 
Reformers. They erected here a standard of truth 
which has since been carried to remote reiiions, aiul is 
now planted in almost every corner of tlu • aitli. All 
<^lory to God our Saviour! 

The character of the w ritings of Foreign l)i\ ix],s 
w'as diversilied. 

Lul/ur is powa rful, lively, and decisive ; a keen, 
distinct, and strong evangelical statement distin- 
guishes his writings. He is ever insisting on the 
main doctrine of justification by faith, and boldly 
maintaining the whole range of truth. 

JSJvlitnvthon is polished and canlions, decisive in the 
sanu* main doctrine, but lu*sitating on many points, 
and backward to state his views t>n Calvinistic to})ics, 
having much natur.d aversion to eonlroversy. 

Cafvhi has an iineommonly tine gt*nins, and is full 
of lieautifnl and original illnstralions of God’s word : 
he is mori* consistent, and aeeniate, and systematic 
than the other Reformers. Ilisilanger is pushing his 
statements beyoml the Seri pin res. 
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Zuinglius is acute, penetrating, and adventurous; 
he holds justification by faith, but has some peculiar 
o[)inions. 

We need not proceed farther. The writings of 
Q^colampailius, Martyr, Buccr, ljullinger, Beza, and 
a vast number of others, whose (Commentaries on the 
Scriptures oecn[)y many large folio volumes, may 
often now be purcliased at a reasonable price. 

Those who can reatl Latin, will lind their works 
and those of Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Chemniciua, 
&('. full of sound and invaluable divinity : at least 
this is the Author's conviction, as far as he has had 
upijortiinity to look into them. 

7''he res{>ective characters of the principal Beforrners 
admirably (jualitied them for their work ; the honest 
courage of Luther, the mild and holy spirit of 
Melancthon, the acuteness of Ziiinglins, the clear 
mind and fine g<*nius of Calvin, tlM‘ holy wisdom 
of Cranmer, th(i <letermined boldness of Knox, all 
under the influence of divine grace, made them the 
worthy and suitable champions of the Beformation ; 
and, with all their faults, to this ilay their writings 
remain invaluable documents of sound theology. 

It is delightful in Calvin’s last will, made only a 
month before liis death, to see him (while expressing 
his continuanct; in the saim* faith which he preached, 
but without introducing any of those views which 
distinguished his system) offering up his desire to 
(lod, ill terms that every Christian would eoncur in, 
‘ beseeching him so to wash and cleanse me in the blood 
of the great Redeemer, which was shed for all poor 
sinners, that in his image I may appear before his face/ 

The writings of the Foreign Divines were extensively 
translated about the time of our own reformation ; 
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but being printed in black letter, and now scarcely 
procurable — the Knglish reader can derive but little 
advantage from these translations. 

Of Erasmus it may be well to speak more parti cu- 
Iarl 3 \ Many of his devotional Treatises are valuable, 
and have been reprinted in this country. It has been 
supposed, that the use made of his Testament (which 
the clergy were directed to possess, and whieli was to 
be fixed in the Cliurche*',) is an evidence that our Re- 
formers held the doctrines which Erasmus maintained 
against Luther. Tliis by no n^eans follows. In the 
prefatory Addri's*- of .John Old it is asserted, that 
Erasmus, like .Jerome, might both be deceived and 
deceive. It must be remembered, that at the time 
that the book was published (in 1548), few works 
of the Foreign Reformers had been translated into 
English, and few of our own Refornu‘rs had written 
much. Erasmus’s work on the !New Testament, 
taking into consideration his learning and reputation, 
was a valuable preparatory" work, aiul was followed by 
others of a hijjher standard.^ 


^ In this viry woikhc clearly states the doctrine of salvation 
by grace. On ii. s, y, he <d)sorves, ‘ The thing is oltcn 

to be rchcarscil, and ought to he tixed deeply in your heart, it 
cumeth of free giace. I say that \ou ha\o obtained salvation from 
the destruction wherein \e were entangled; Ic'-t yc should follow 
the error of some of the Jews, which think to be 5a\od for ob'<cr\ing 
the precepts of Moses’s Law. You arc indebted for >our salvation 
to the faith whereby \e believe the gospel, and yet >ou may not 
brag of faith as though it come of yourself. Chiist loved you 
first, and having drawn you to himself, he has given you power 
that you should love him again. Ami he it is that has freely poured 
into you the gift of faith, by which you should set darkness apart, 
and see the light of tlod’s verity. It is w’holly, therefore, to be 
ascribed unto tJod’s free gift, so that no man lias thereof to boast, 
as though it were of his own.' 

In the prologue to the Romans it is said, * Moses’s sophi^ters 
are but deceivers, which teach that a man may and must piepare 
M 5 
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Erasmus improved the plan of interpretation of 
Scripture, by coiuleninin*^ the fondness of the Fathers 
for allegorising, and in his own Paraphrase on the 
New Testament very much abstains from allegorical 
interpretation. Mr^ (^onybeari*, afttT showing that he 
contended for its limittd and prudent use, remarks, 

‘ The use and value of such a spiritual understanding 
of the Scriptures beyond that which is to be derived 
from *a mere acquiescence in the outward letter, he 
affirms to be, that wheresoever it arises out of fair 
and reasonable grounds of analogy, it contributes to 
strengthen the impressions made by religious truth, 
to interest the affections more deeply and constantly 
in its behalf, to stimulate us to higher exertions, and 
to consoh.* u>. under the doubts and difficulties of the 
Christian warfare. Thai these are the results and 
privih'ges of a spiritual view of the Christian scheme, 
and of the frame ol’ mind which such a view acc'cpted 
and entertained in singleness an<l sincerity of heart 
must produce, it cannot be questioned ; that such 
benefits, however, are to be secured or enhaueed by 
any thing approaching to the misinterpretation or 
misapplication of the sacred text, is a )kosition both 
untrue in itself, and on many aeeounts highly unsafe.’^ 
Erasmus himself, however, was far from rising to 
the evaiigidical spirit of the Keformers ; and his 
course furnishes a most instructive lesson of the evil 
and danger of wanting a simple and upright, a decided 
and devoted confession of (jhrist, and a readiness to 


himself to grace and to the favour of (iod, with good works, before 
he have the spirit and true faith of Christ.’ Nothing can be more 
evangelical and .spiiitual than the whole Prologue. 

^ Conybeare’s Lectures, p. 225. 
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suffer for his sake- The highest wisdom is to be 
sim[)1e, open and bold in our confession of Ciirist. 
(Jhristian Read(*r ! may this grace ever be given to ns 
from above ! ' 

The Reformers urged stronj^ly tlie importance 
of the literal interpretation of scripture. Luther 
-.ays, ‘ The literal sense of scripture alone is the 
whole foundation of faith and Christian theology. — 
‘ Allegories prove nothing, and are i^mpty specula- 
tions in this, Mel anel lion, (^llvin, Peter Martyr, 
and the great body of tlu' Refonnt*rs concurred ; 
Calvin, iiuh‘ed, usore entiri*l\ pressed the literal inter- 
pretation, and Ills whole Coniinentary is on this plan. 

\Vi* need not here' atteiept to draw the line farther 
as to the theological s(*ntiiiieiits of the Foreign divines. 
As Mclancthon grew in ex])criencc, he became more 
cautious in his sentiments, as the different editions 
of his common-place book prove. ^\*t his <*orr»‘s- 
pondence with Calvin, shows that he by no means 
held Calvin’s view in that obnoxious liglit ulii.'h 
many do, ^ 

Nor can we, in this rapid sketch, enter with minute- 
ness into the viiwvs of distinct ehurches. Authors 
in the Lutheran churches geiitTally follow t‘il Me- 
lancthon; and in the Reformed, Calvin; and in the 
Belgic I’hurehes before Ariiiiiiiiis, an ultra (’alvinism 
prevailed among many. " 


^ As to Mclaiictbon’s sentiments on tlicse \ic\vs, see his Works, 
Vol. iv. p. 28 . and Calvin's Epistles, pp. 82, 17r>. and Davenant 
against Hoard, p. 72. 

* The sources of infunnatioii respecting the Reformers are 
(1) Their publicly aeknowletiged catet!hisms, confessions, creeds, 
defences, and replies. (2) Their mure private writings. ,3.) 
Original Historians, such as SeckcndorlV, Scultetus, Sleifian, and 



SECTION IV. 


SUCCESSORS OF THE REFORMERS, 

The Reformation was maintained by successors 
of a similar spirit. Th(‘ chief writers for a j^reat 
part of a century after that blessed event, [ireserve a 
nnifomiity of doctrinal statement which we do not 
subseiiiiently find. Bishop Carleton says, ‘ The uni- 
formity of doctrine was held in oiir church without 
disturbance, as long as those worthy Bishops lived 
who w’ere employed in the Reformation.’ — See his 
Ex.^mination of Montague’s Appeal, p. 7* The Holy 
Scrijitures reigned wdth just and beneficent; sway over 
human authors, aiul were the ultimate referees on 
all questionable tojiics. Many able and pious men 


Thuanus, for the continent; and Fox, Fuller, liurnet, and Strype, 
for our own country. Modern historians, as Hunic, Kobertsun, 
and many others can by no means be relied on for a just view of the 
principles of the reformers. Of more ancient historians also it 
may he r)l)servcd, that some, like Fox, write in the true spirit 
of the Uefonnation. 'fake, for instance, his account of the origin 
of printing ; he attributes it to the ordination of God, and enters 
into a religious view of its value. Rfibertson, (a Christian divine), 
giving an account of the same thing, calls it, in a serious historical 
work, ‘ a fortunate discovery.’ Fuller is pious, ([uaiiit, and witty. 
Others, like Strype, Rurriet, and hrandt, attain not in their own 
views the spirit of the Reformers, but are very valuable in their 
collections of original information and authentic documents. It is 
gratifying to sec that the works of the Reformers are much more 
in demand than they were, and that they are now, toth on the 
continent and in our own country, reprinting on a^illcr scale 
than hitherto. May God grant, that their writings may thus 
accomplish a second revival of religion, similar in its cifccts, and 
more extended in its ojieration, and with all the advantage of the 
experience which wc have since had of the danger of departing 
from their scriptural principles I 
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succeeded the Reformers, and that in places of 
authority and influence, and thus carried on and 
maintained the work which had been so happily 
commenced. 

(^onflning now our views to onr^wn country, and 
to tlie Church of England, the men of whom we speak 
were attached to its doctrines and discipline; many 
of them uerc in tin* higlu'st situations ; all ministered 
in licr sanctuary, and they wt‘re very nearly united in 
tlieir views of the doctrines of the gospel. This class 
includes Archbish<»ps Grindal, W’liitgift, and Saiidys, 
Fulke, Will<^tt, liilson, Whitaker, Perkins, Bishop 
Babington, Preston, Rainolds, Sibbs, Mildersham, 
Ward of Ipswich, A**chbi‘>ho]) Usher, Bolton, Ward 
of Cambridge, and coming still lower, will include 
Bishops Bedell, Carleton, Davenant, Hall, Morton, 
with many others of similar character who agreetl 
with them. 

The moderation of the times allowed Hildersham, 
and men of his views, attached to the doctrines, but 
averse to the rights and ceremonies of the church, to 
retain livings, and minister in them. 

The writings of this age are full of gospel truths, 
clearly ilisplayed anil applied. They are very in- 
structive and edifying ; and, with few exceptions, a 
remarkable uniformity of doetrine prevailed. * With 
great powers of mind and extensive learning, they 
enforced the peculiarities of the Christian faith. 

Vet the character of somi; of these writings 
is marke^ by a retinement of statement, and a 


* Till Arminius arose, there were no contests of any moment 

but with the Papists, or those who disliked the church ceremonies. 
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ninltiplioation of distinctions and divisions, and a 
subtlety of argument, instead of tlie more simple, 
experimental, and practic'al cliaracter of their pre- 
cleeessors. They seem to have be(*n driven to this by 
the subtleties of, papists and others who opposed 
them. This, however, led on to a more arlilieial and 
scholastic statement of divine truth than we find in 
the scriptures ; and divines seemed disposed if not to 
go farther than divine revelation opened the way, yet, 
led by the departure of some from the doctrines of the 
Ileformation, to state doctrine-^ more guardedly, or 
more distinctly and explicitly, than the Sai*red Wdume 
does. Hence some began to maintain doctrines tlieo- 
retically, rather than in the sweetness of holy love, 
and in the simjilicity of faitli. 

Controversies sprung up in the Roman church 
between the Molinists and the .Dominicans, similar 
to those whi(‘h afterwards arose in tiie J^rotestant 
church betweiiii the Arrninians and the Calvinists. 
Molina, in 1588, published a book on principles not 
dissimilar to those which xVrininius or Ins followers 
afterwards maintained. Tin* Dominicans maintained 
strenuously the doctrine of Augusliue. Similar con- 
tests in the following century arose in the Romish 
church between the Jansenists and tlie Jesuits, and 
immense learning and acuteness were inanifes>ted on 
both sides. Inhere have ever been diseussions on these 
abstruse points ; nor is human ingeniiily likely to 
solve difficulties which the scriptures li:i\e not re- 
moved, and th(? unhappy result has too <^ftcn been 
that what is truly evangeliral, as well as what is 
holy, useful, an<l practical, is lost amid contentions 
on things beyond our reach. 

The leading divines in Queen Klizabeth’s reign 
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iiiiist be considered as making rather a more distinct 
and explicit statement of Calvinistic doctrine than 
their predecessors. Calvin’s Institutes were read in 
the schools by order of convocation. Indeed, an ultra 
Calvinism, which appears to liave been maintained by 
some, rather than the scriptural divinity of our first 
Reformers, led, as iiiii**iit be expeett'd, to opposini^ 
statements in doctrine. With this a pertinacity on 
(>nc side of adlicri*nce to, and on the other of rejection 
of, nonessential ceremonies j^^rew and extended. Thus 
the attention of Christ’s church was turned from vital 
truths; and a disputatious and unchristian spirit was 
excited. Yet to the contentions respecting ceremonies 
wc are indebted for two of the ablest and most 
scriptural defences of our ecclesiastical establishment, 
Whitgift’s Replies to (’artw right, and Hooker’s 
Ec<'l<‘siasti<‘al Polity. Rut Risliop Carleton observes, 
that ill this time there was no dilVerenee between the 
Bishops and the Puritans on doctrine (there was a 
mutual consent on tliat subject) but only on discipline. 
He adds, ‘ The lirst disturbers of this uniformity 
of doctrine were Barret and Baro, in Cambridge, 
and after them Thomson.’ This was in 15f)5. The 
University called Barret’s sciitiiiieuts, which were 
Arminian, ‘ divers Popish errors ;’ and tlie Lambeth 
Articles were framed to counteract them, and were 
ap])roved by Arehbishops Whitgift and Hutton. 
Queen Elizabeth and Cecil, with that foresight and 
wisdom for whieli they were distinguished, justly 
objected to these becoming part of the authorized 
dociinients of oiir national religion, on account of their 
being less moderate, and too precise and exclusive. 
Fuller oliserves respecting the Lambeth Articles, that 
their testimony is an infallible evidence what was the 
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general and received doctrine of England in that age, 
about the forenamed controversies.’ ‘ 

Tliere was, however, in the Author’s view, a serious 
evil in thus attempting to fathom the unfathomable 
mind of Jehovah.^ ^ Where angels probably adore in 
silent submission, men with too little IniiniUty, an<l 
with presum pt no ns curiosity, have eitlier o[) posed or 
evaded His plain declaration, or not sto|)piiig in the 


' It may bi- well to add one or two testimonies to show how^ some 
leadiPiff men \ if wed tlu* introdurtion of tht“^c sentimonts of Uaro. 

iJr. WhitakLT, Disinity Profcwn* in t’ambrid^f, soon after 
the first ajipearancc of Barrett’® si ntiments, pi\esthis view’ of the 
case ; ‘ 'fhe Church of England ever since the gospel was restored, 
has ahva\s held and embraced this opinion (the t>alvinian) oi 
election and reprobation. This, Biicer, in our Uni\ersity; Peter 
Martyr, at Oxford, ha\e [iroteased ; two eminent divines who have 
most abundantly watered our church with their streams in the 
days of King Kdw’ard ; w’hosc mem(uies .shall always be honourable 
among Us, unless we will he most uiurratekd. Tins oi)init)n their 
auditois in both oui Univeisitie.s; the Bishops, Deans, and Divines, 
who upon the advancement of our famous Queen Klizabclh to the 
crown, returni-d either from e'.:ile, or were released from the 
pri.sons into which they had been thrust for the piofession of the 
gospel ; or saved from the hands of persecuting Bishops ; those by 
whom our church were reformed, our leligion established, popery 
thrust out and fjuite destroyed; (all which we may remember, 
tlnmgh few of this kind he yd livirm this opinion, I say, they them- 
selves have held and commended to us ; in tliis faith have they 
lived, and in this they died, in this they always wished that we 
should constantly continue.* 

Dr. Samuel Ward, in a sermon to the clergy of Cambridge" in 
1 625, says, ‘ This also I can truly add for a ciuiclusion, that the 
universal church hath always adhered to St. .\ustin in these points 
ever since his time till now. Tiic (Jhiireh of England also from 
the beginning of the Keformation, and tliis our famou.s University, 
with all those w'ho from thence till now have with us enjoyed the 
divinity chair, if \ve except one Foreign Frenchman (viz. Peter 
Baroj have likewise constantly adhered to him.* 

There arc some modifying con.sidcratiuns, however,' fo be con- 
nected with such statements. The Church of England, as far as 
it regards her authorized documents, is silent on many doctrines 
on which her private members have said much; and with great 
wisdom and charity forbears authoritatively to fix many points 
on which pious men differ. 
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words of scripture, scrutinized the mind and character 
of the only wise Ciod. How just was Carleton’s view 
of this. ‘ In the matter of predestination I have ever 
been fearful to meddle ; it is one of the greatest and 
deepest of (lod’s mysteries. ^\'e ai^ with reverence 
to wonder, and with faith and humility to follow that 
whii'h God has revealed in this point, and there to 
stay.’ This evil is traced to its source, .lob xi. 7 — !-• 
Col. ii. 18. Dr. Owen c‘xcellently remarks on the 
purpose of God, ‘We know it not, we cannot know it. 
It is not onr duty to know it. The knowledge of it 
is not proposed as < f an\ use to us. Yes, it is our 
sin to inquire any thinur into it. It may indeed seem - 
to some like the tree of knowledge of good and evil, to 
be pleasant to the eyes, aiul a tree to be desired to make 
one wise (as all secret forbidden things seem to carnal 
iniiKU), bnt men can gather no fruit on it but death. t 

The; Irish Articles agreeil upon in l6l5, comprehend 
the Lambeth Articles, but contain a much fuller 
view of doctrine. They were never expressly revoked, 
though the Irish clergy now' only have to testify their 
approval of the thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican 
Church.^ For the Author’s part he confesses that he 
is afraid lest those clear statements, which, in order to 
make things distinct and meet the sophistries of 
learned objectors, express doctrines more perspicuously 
than the Holy Scriptures do, should fall under that 
censure, the Lord knoweth the thoughts {or reasonings) 
of the wise that they are rain. 

On the Continent similar discussions arose. They 
originated mainly with Armiiiius, who was a pupil of 

* Owen on the Spirit, folio, p. 

- The Articles may bo found m Neal’s History of the Puritans. 
They were drawn up by Usher. 



Beza’s, and at one time approved of his and Calvin’s 
vi(*\\s. About the year IGOO, he was rec)ue>ted to 
write a confutation of sotne ministers at Di ll’t who 
opposed Cal vinistie views, and undertaking to do it, he 
emhraci.il the opinions which he intended to confute.’ 

The leading position of Arminiusis, that Clod i leets 
to salvation from foreseen faith and holine-^s; but it is 
with many nlodi^lcation^, and conceihng, at least in 
words, that man <’onld not by his naf nial ability helKwi*. 
The leading position of Calvinists is, that men are elect, 
not for, but unto faith atid iioline^s." Innumerable 
modifications and runiiti cat ions <.f thes(‘ positions were 
made in the controversN which has arisen on this sub- 
ject. Jt will be olivious that the excess of one system 
is Antinomianisin, and of the othi*r, Pelagianism ; but 
it would not be diflicnlt to show that either position 
niiglit be so guarded and cjuahtie<l in itself or by other 
parallel doctrines, as on the oiu‘ hand i’ully to provide 
for salvation by grace, and on the other to secure man’s 
responsibility, the obligations of the moral law, and 
evt;ry interi-st of holin«*ss ; tin* points on whieh the 
trim belit'ver on either side will cordially meet. In 
th(* course of the diseussions on lioth sidi*s (if Doctor 
Owen’s Display of Armiiiiaiiism on thii one si<lc, or 
Womock’s Calvinist’s Cabinet rnlocked on the other, 
are to be depended on) most miscri plural statements 
were made. It is however, very easy so to take a passage 
from the context of any controversial writing as to give 
it a mostobjeetionaljle charaeter, when in its eonn(*xion 
it was perhaps greatly modiIie*d. 

* Then: are some curious particulars rcspcctiic^ Arininius in the 
Christian Review for September, pp. pj.'j — .Mo. 

^ The Author’.s senlimeiit'i on this buhject may lie seen more at 
large in chapter vii. 
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The most serious evil of Arminius’ views is their 
tendency to deface and injure the freeness, and fulness, 
and riches of divine j^race, and to exalt the powers 
of man ; a tendency which was seen in the retrograde 
course of many who have adopted his sentiineiits. The 
conceding that man could not hy 1:^ natural ability 
believe, a concession which the Scri]itures manifestly 
recjuire, where made without ec|uivocalinn, appears to 
me to be in la('t giving up tiie point in dispiit(\ 

There are serious evds also in [uishing Calvinistic 
vii'ws to an t'xtrerne. Speaking favourfd)ly of Dr. 
Ames’s work against ( Jrevinc'liovius, Usher still ob- 
serves, ‘ If in seeking lo make that straight which was 
cro(»kcd in the Armnru.n's opinion he hath bended it 
too far the contrary wa\, and iindmed too much upon 
the <ithcr extremity, it is a thing whi(‘h in the heat 
of disputation hath befallen many worthy men before 
him. — Usher’s Uelti rs, p. 50. 

All ade([uate sense of our fallen, and ruined, guilty, 
and depraved state, lies at the very root of all this 
eoutroversy. Let this be deeply felt, let the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin, and our just desert of 
everl.istiiig punishment through sin, be adecpuitely 
perceived, and tluTt* will be little ilifiTieulty in other 
things. The only wonder will be that condemnation 
is not iinal and uni^crsal ; and that for any human 
being, there should be riches of grace to pardon, 
save, and for ever bless. The ruin of any will be 
easily resolvable into an ecpiity, infinitely wise aiul 
holy in the Sovereign liul<»r of all worlds ; and the 
salvation of any into the unsearcliable riches of divine 
grace. 

In the Author’s own view, as the reader will have 
seen, the position that wa* arc elect unto holiness, is 



more scriptural (Ej)lies. i. 4. 2 Tliess, ii. 13, 14. 

1 Pet. i. 1, 2.) and more agreeable to the views of tiie 
Reformers anti of the Church of England, and less 
liable to abuse, and more accordant with those dis- 
positions which it is the great design of the gos|)el to 
produce; but In. is satisiittl that the ditii‘rence may 
be made merely verbal, and, if salvation by grace be 
held, should never separate Christians.^ 


^ liishop IlaU’s scntimriits o» Anmnius are woilh quoting. 
They ari contaiiicd in a ietti r to Mr. Jonas lU igesbiTgius : ‘ Jf 1 
might chalh'ngi' auglit in that >our acaiti* ami loiiimd Arininiu's, I 
would thus solicit and eonjuu* him: Alas, that so wise a man 
should not know the worth ol peace; that so noble a son of the 
Church should not he hi ought to light without rippiir: the womb 
of his mother’ Wbat mean these subtle novelties? It they make 
thee famous and the Church miseiahle, who shall gam l>y them ? 
Is singulaiity so precious that it should en^,t no less than the safety 
and quiet of our commim mother. If it be truth thou aftectest ; 
what alone C ould never any eyes hut thine be bUssid with this 
object ? Where hath that sacred \eiity hiil her'-elf thus long from 
her careful iiKjuisitors, that she now first sliew.s her head to tliee 
unsought? Has the gosjiel shined thus long and bright, and left 
some coriH'rs unseen ? Away with all newv tiuths, fair and plausible 
they may be, sound they cannot: .some may admire thee for them ; 
none shall ble-s thee Hut grant tliat some of the.se are no less 
true than nice points; what tlo these un-'Casonable crotchets and 
quavers trouble tlie haimoiiions plain song of our peace ? Some 
quiet error may be better than some unruly truth. \Mio blnd.s us 
to sjjcak all we think? So the Church may he still, would God 
thou wert wi-iC alone. Did not our adversaries quariel enough 
before ; at our (piairels were they not rich enough with our spoils? 
By the dear name of our coninmn parents, what meanest thou, 
Arminius*'^ Whiti.er tend thcso new raised dissensions? Who 
shall thrive liy tliem, but they which insult upon us, and rise by 
the fall of truth ? Who shall lie undone but thy brethren ? By 
that most precious and bloody ransom of our Saviour, and by that 
awful appearance we shall make before the glorious tribunal of the 
Son of God, remember thyself and the poiir ilislracted limbs of the 
Church. Let not those excellent parts wliercwith (iod hath fur- 
nished thee, lie in the narrow way, and cause any weak one either 
to fall, or stumble, or err. For God’s sake, either say nothing, or 
the same. 1 low many groat wits have sought no bye-paths, and 
now are happy with their fellows ! Let it be no disparagement to 
go with many to heaven,* 
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Arminiiis maintained, at least at one time, the all- 
essential Christian doctrine, justiiication by faith ; 
and, in some other respects, held the doctrines of grace 
so clearly, that he would, by some modern Writers, 
have been cliargcid witli Calvinism. jiThe study of his 
works might be very useful to those who have, under 
that name, opposed ( vangelical religion.^ 

His subtle, and in the author’s view, in some points 
iinscriptural sentiments, led to great discussions. Men 
too readily thought the whole essentials of religion 
were at issue, and earnestly contended for their own 
particular views, as Bishop Hall observes : ‘ Men 
esteem opinions, lK*<*ac.se their own — What they have 
undertaken must l>t‘ true; victory is sought for, not 
satisfaction ; victory of the author, not of the cause. 
He is a rare man that knows to yield, as w^ell as to 
argue.’ 


He speaks of the learned and worthy Gomarus, as not silent 
in so main a cause — hut says, ‘ Too many contend ; not entreat : 
multitude of suitois is i-uminonly powerful, how much more in 
just motions.’ Hall’s Works, mi. 273. 

' Arminius says, ‘ I hcheve that sinners arc accounted righteous 
.solely by tiie obeduMUc* ol Christ, and that the iightcv)usncss of 
Cluist is the only mei itoiio.is cause on account of which God 
pardons the sins of helu’vois, and reckons them as righteous as 
if they had perfectly luUHled the law. But since God imputes the 
righteousness of Christ to none except belie\crs, I conclude that 
in this sense it may be well and properly said, To a man who 
believes, faith is from grace imputed for righteousness, since God 
hath set forth Jesus C'hiist his Son to be a judgment-seat of 
grace, or a propitiation through faith in his blood.’ He goes on to 
state, that he should not hesitate to sign Calvin’s statements on 
this subject.* In his Theses, on Faith, he states that the Holy 
Spirit is the Author of Faith ; and, on justification, he says, 
‘ Justiticatio cst actio Dei judicis justa ct gratiosa, (put de throno 
gratiae ct inisericordiai hominem peccatorem sed lidelcm propter 
Christum, Christique obedientiam et justitiam a pcecatis absolvit, 
et justum censit, ad justificati salutcm ct justitia.' gratiicque divinae 
gloriam.’ 

^ See Opera, Frankfort, 1635, p. 102 and 316. 



The dispute on tliis subject is not, as far as it affects 
pious people, like tliat between Augustine and the 
Pelagians, on Sanctiticatiuii ; and Luther and the 
Romanists, on Justitication ; tin* differences in these 
cases were muchs nore manib stly bi tweeii the sc'rvants 
of Christ and the entinies of Christ. We cannot 
reasonably doubt the real religion of very many on 
both sides, in this disputi‘. The points of controversy 
are far more subtle, and often n nioved above the field 
of scripture, and, therefore, not only nnich more diffi- 
cult of a right decision, but often beyond tin* possibility 
of our knowledge ; and still, and probably ever wdl, 
leave the (Miun'li of Ciod, while on eaith, divided in 
sentiment, (ienerally s[)eaking, the Ciiristian must 
heartily have joined iigii'^tine and Lnthi r : but real 
Christians are more dividc*d in tiiiscasi* ; and probably 
many of these jioints will not be si ttled, till thi.‘ light 
of glory burst upon ns. Alay we not t‘ntertain the 
hope that to tlieir mutual surprise, Arniinius and 
Gomarus, and Laud and Prynne, seeing their own 
infirmities, will rejoice together in magnifying one 
Saviour through eternit} . Sure we are, however, that 
then the burden of the song will not be any exjiressioii 
leading to the thought of man’s having saved himself ; 
hut salvation will be wholly aseribed to (Jod and the 
Lamb for ever. 

The great turning point of the Arminian contro- 
versy, among llie pious, is lait s(> revealed in the 
scriptures, as to be resolvable l)y biimau intellect ; 
nor is it, where it refers to the J)i\ine Jleing and Ills 
proceedings, of the practical moment some Ihink. 
This mystery and depth of tiie divine judgments is 
not pleasing to the carnal mind, but it is profitable to 
a humble spirit. The extreme views of each side are 



pleasing enough to the natural man : whether it be 
of re&olving all into an absolute necessity, with the 
Stoics and ]\Iahoin(*dans ; or into laith and good works, 
wrought by man as the cause of our election. There 
are no mysteries here, but niMther an* scriptural. 

Disputes increased tdl it was thoifght doirable by 
the authorities in l>elginm, to convene a Synod at 
Dort. This was Ikld in Kils and KjIJ) ; and the 
decret's of the Syimd contain a very able, clear, and 
distinct statement of (.al vinisiit* views, lu*y are well 
worth attentivij study. Nothing can be more unfair 
than 'rih niis* abridgment of them, a(h)pted by Ile\ lin. 
Bishops WOinoek, and Tomline.* The acts at large, 
with the st iitiments of the divines from dilferent places 
appended to them, will amply repay the perusal. 
Mr, Scott translated but a small part of the whole 
volume, and has too much <-onsidtTed the history 
of the preceding events gi\en by him, as impartial. 

It is now generally agre4‘d that such statements 
of doctrine are far too minute and particular aud de- 
tailed, to be wisely adopted as the general standard 
of any Church of Christ.* A book was published 

* Womock’s Arcana, la which he (iiiotcs expressions from the 
private writings of C alvinists, tti suppoit I'llenus* nnfuir Abridg- 
ment, is a niosl nnju.st ilia hie inode of defence. ]>ecauso pnvate 
writers have said lash things, are tlie publiely iveoj^ni/.ed senti- 
ments to have attaehed to them every thing that those rash expres- 
sions might justify? Wluit Clmieh eoiild stand this ? Hishop 
Hall justly .sa\s, * It will he reipiisite to a peaceable moderation 
that w’C should give to ever> opinion its tiwn due extent ; not 
casting pnvate men’s coneeits upon public chuielu s, nor lathering 
single fancies upon a community.* Sec Woiks, Vol. \ii. p. 457. 

* Tlic Synod of Dort cannot he considt red as an assembly for 
the free discussion of the contro\crby. The geneial sentiments 
of Reformed Churches (not including the l.uthoran), were all on 
one side ; the Remonstrants wcix* rather judged, than judges ; and 
the minds of the divines assembled, even those of the foreign 
churches, were too much made up to yield to opposing views any 
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also by the opposinf^ party, entitled ‘Acta Synodalia 
Dordracena Ministrorum Remonstrantum,’ containing 
first their account of the proceedings, and then their 
sentiments on the doctrines. Mr. Hales and Dr. 
Balcanqiial give various interesting particulars respect- 
ing the Synod. 'See their Lt'tters, at the end of Hale’s 
Golden Remains. Bishop Hall decidedly approved 
of the canons, and siiys, ‘ I shall live and die in the 
suffrage of that reverend Synod ; and do c'onfidentlv 
avow that those other opinions cannot stand with the 
doctrines of the Church of Kngland.’ 

But the course of treatment adopted against the 
Remonstrants, with the great talents and abilities 
of some of them, such as (Jrotius, Epi^copius, Cur- 
cellaeus, and Limhorch ; and, must wi* not add, the 
agreeableness of their doctrines, to the natural intellect, 
if not to the unconverted heart, all tended to spread 
their views very widely, and prepared for that falling 
away from the doctrines of the Reformation which was 
more distinctly marked in the following age. 


thi!»5 that was essential in their own «ientiinents. l^ut it was^not 
therefore an nnprontablc assembly. It hail the ^^ood effect of stating, 
in the way that holy men thought the iniAt uncxcciitionablo, that 
view of doctrine which Cals mists in general adopt, and of dealing 
them from many justly exeeptionahle ojiinions, which some ultia 
men entertained. Allowing that some <jf the proceedings towards 
the contra-remonstrants were harsh, their ejoetion from the Synod 
in a passion by the Pri ^ident unjustifiable, and that there was a 
wholly unscriptural severity in the way the decrees were executed, 
we do not therefore coneede that the canons of the Synod were in 
the main unscriptural and untenable. All will allow that there is 
much scriptural truth in them; and thi! error, if error there nc, 
seems to be defining beyond the sciiiitures, rather than any 
anti -scriptural statement. 

The evil to be feared, in all conclusions by human councils, is 
lest we repose in human deerees, raid make man’s word the ground 
of faith, rather than (Jod’s word, and so only attain a human 
instead of a divine faitli. 
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If we Tiiiiy judge from the accounts before us, tli*- 
learned (Irotius, and those who acted with him, were 
severely treated. Severity as usual failed of its enil. 
But we cannot here enter into the history of tin* times, 
or consider w-hether provocations on one side, may not 
have occasioned severities on the^other. The death- 
bed of (jlrotius was ('iiristian. liis defence of tht^ 
truth of the (’hristian religion, and of the atonement 
are still valuable works. But his i^xpoMtions explain 
away th(‘ doctrines of the Bible, and he made sacrifices 
and ailmi'^sions to opposite* ])arties, Papists and So- 
cinians, wliieh tmth does not juf^tify, ainl which, under 
the sanction of his name, gained access, and heljii'd to 
bring on a hunt ntable and an <*xtensiv«* flejiartnre from 
the truth. I 

Mr. C onybeart* points out that (irotius fur too 
exclusive ly conliiied his interpretation to the imme- 
diate* History of the* Je‘ws. Ce)cee*lus, on the* other 
hand, w'cnt to the* oppo'-ite* cxtre*iiU' of attacliing a 
spiritual seaise te> e very part of seriptiire, Vitringa, 
Lampc, and N'encma, have* be*autifiilly shown that 
with talent, wisdom, aiul pii ty a happy use may be 
made* of this spiritual inle*rpre*tation : though the*v 
have* bee n eem'^ieh reel as teie) imieli attached to tiie 
system e)l’ (\)e*ce*iiis. 

^ 'riK* eluuae’tiT ol' tlrotiu^, lUNohcil ns it was iii tiu' coiitroM'i - 
siesot tile* (iay, has been v.nitnish le prcai iitcd, bv diUercnt sieb'S. 
Baxter’s Cirotian Ue.‘liqu)n ebscenereel, was leplied to l)y Hriimball 
and Wonieu k. T)r. Owen teas sonic remarks on bis Annotations. 
^e;c his Works, Vol. ix. p. *JPl. Biandt’s I bstor> ot the Kotbrina- 
lion, and Ins Lilc by Buni;ny should alsei be eonsulted. I.eydeeker’s 
Woik is in l)iite-li. J)r. OweMi sa>s, tliat Ins Annotations on the 
whole Bible tbronglumt, wherein his e'xpositions aie iaven, do for 
the ine)st part fall in with tlmse of the Soeinians, and oftentimes 
consist in the \ery worels of Sociinis and Snuileius.* Vol. \iii. p. in. 
Grotius led the way to that pernieions peMwersion of Scnptuie 
which has come to inlitlel maturity jii nioelcrn Xeologianism, 

N 
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Sonic of tlie successors of the Remonstrants gra- 
dually verged to the Socinian scheme*, and found a 
champion in the \vi*ll-kno\vn Le Clerc.* ‘ The younger 
Turretin, Wyttenhae'h, Zimini'niiaii, and Werenfels 
all afford examples of the* more* restricti'd and <‘autious 
(perhaps occasionalYy too cautious) admission of the 
see'ondary and spiritual sense.’ 

In our own country, while Archbishop Abbot 
(whose characte‘r we cannot but think has lu'cn niisn*- 
presented by Clan‘iidon,) ' lived, pi‘acc was preserved 
in our own church. Air. Onslow says, ‘He used a 
moderation in ecclesiastical diseipliiu*, which if it had 
been followed by his successor, the ruin that soon 
after fell upon the church might very likely have been 
prevented.’ 

He was succeeded by the unhappy Laud. It is 
didicult even at this day to speak of this prelate 
without prejudice. To read one side, we might think 
he was not inferior to Cyprian, a venerable fathiT and 
martyr; to read another, that he was a Papist and a 
tyrant. Probably neither Pryniuj’s Bn*viat and 
Canterbury’s Doom on one sidi* ; nor lli'ylin’s nor 
Wharton’s account of his Life and Troubles, nor the 
more- ve« ent work of Lawson, on the other, separately 
give a correct view. The following remarks of (lilpin, 
contrasting his proceedings with those of Cranmer, 
suggest some important considerations as to his con- 
duct. 

‘ Both were good men, both were ecjually zealous foi 
religion, and both were engaged in the work of the 

^ See Conybeare, ])p. 273, 274. 

S(c Vol. i. p. hi, anil compare it with Speaker Onslow's 
account in Russel's Life of Abbot, as quoted by Chalmers. 
Clarendon ought to be comjiared with Whitclockc and Baxter. 



lleformation. — Whili^ Cnumiei* ])ursucd his with cau- 
tion and temper, I^aud, in the vioh*nce of his integrity', 
(for he was certainly a well-mnuiinjy man) niakinj^ 
allowances, neitlier for men nor opinions, was deter- 
mined to carry all before him. T1|l* consequence was, 
that he did nnlhliij^ which he attcnq)ted, while Cranmer 
did every thinij. And it is probable, that if Henry 
had cliosen such an instrument as Laud, he would 
have miscarried in his point : while (Charles, with siicli 
a primate as (baniner, wouKl either have been sue* 
ccssl'ul in his schemes, or at least have avoided the 
fatal consequences that eiisinal.’ 

Happily, v\i\i\ is not the tbial jud^eof any of hi> 
fellow-creatures. Tialeed, our siibjer t does not oblige 
Us to enter at large into the personal character of 
tile Arclibishop. His Diary, publisheil at length by 
Wharton, and his Devotions shew' his conscientiousness 
and sincerity, tlnnigh with soon* tinctiirt' of supersti- 
tion ; and his Conference with Tisher inanilested both 
his disposition, and his abilitj' against the Romanists : 
but we find not the clear statements of evangelical 
truth, which abound in the writings of the Reformers. 
His measures were harsh, and hel[)ed to exeite the 
unha[)py spirit of the times, and to aggravate rather 
than to alleviate tlitj evil ; but it must also be added, 
that the proceedings against him, by whieh he lost his 
life, were seven; and oppressive, and like other harsh 
and retaliatory measures only strengtheneil tht^ cause 
which they designed to overthrow : when will Christians 
learn not to fight with carnal weapons ; and that the 
Church triumphs by the gospel of love, and not by 
the law of severity ? Have we not, however, cause 
to he thankful to God, that Laud, as he had nof 
Craumer's ilistinct evangelical views, had not also his 



})()liliral \vi&doiii ? Thorn seoms at loai^t soino rea^oi^ 
for tlio ioar that aao mi<^ht in that cast* ha\c h)st soint* 
of tiio all-important principles of tlic licfonnatioii. 

It is assorted by Prynno, in his (^interhury’s Douni. 
that Laud on his 1^’ial doniotl that ho iiioant to hrinii 
in Anniiiianistn ; and hi*^ own acotnmt of his t’ ‘ 
leads to the idea tliat ho vvidicd to o‘-(‘a|)o tin e}iar; 4 « 
of favt)iiriinj;’ A rniiniaiiism. (S%*t‘ pp. 3(»4, .3h . Ibil 
con^idorablo allow anco must ho made i’nr IIk oMronu' 
odium in wliioli Anninian si^ntimonts v\op* tiion 1 !d. 

Tho Deputation to the S\ ntitl of Dort, ai»l Vlit 
oonduct of tho hao^lidi l)i;mt‘s tlurt*, show tha* tin 
dtiotrinos of Armiiiius wen then coii'^ldi n tl asiaiveitie . 
Tilt’ ])ul)lioations of tlie ln>”oi^n Divu’O', *ni-.?iiiM 
and I’lifjNcopins, (lr«>tiu‘', anti I/imhor 'ii ^o(,n -oenj 
to lia\e prtidncod a j:>i-oat chain^o, not onl\ ni then 
o\fn hut abo m other oountiies, and .i ohani^o trul\ 
ill)’.! nous as far as it loiMlot! to weaken scriptund 
statements of the doetimos of i>raee. 

< )hser\ations will now he audio on individual wnleis, 
Tiie invalualjle IJ >OKi.ii<lien in Ihou ; his life h\ 
Walton, written witli that simnleity which mark 
W alton’s Uiotriapliical pita e^-, i*ives n.*^ an Interestinij 
view' ol‘ his meek anti liuinhie, ineditatini; and n tiretJ 
character; wdiile Ins works manifest i»rt'a1 \i^onr 
ol’ thnijqlit, elotj nonce of c\pressir)ij, stmiidness of 
jutj^inent, and decidedly evangelical sentiment : his 
Kcelt’siastieal Ptility is one of the hulwarks of the 
Estahlishetl ('hnrcli of England, 

ILiehard Si m?LS is an excellent antlun* of thesi 
days. His ‘ Bruisoil Heed’ and ‘Soul’s (’onfliet ’ 
were pnlilished l)\ himst‘lf; hnt many of his work?- 
wen* jmblislied from note s taken while he was preach- 
ing. ll'v died about lOdo. It i-. tt) la* regretteel tiiat 



iiis works liiivc novcr beoii wholly collectoil and pub- 
lished, witli sucli corrections or notes as might be 
re(|uisitc. Th(*y are full of evangelical and consola- 
tory statement, au<l \et vt‘ry holy and practical, ami 
•rio deservedly favourite works wilji [)ioiis and devout 

(Uiiuf 

en IS ar.other character that is specially worthy 
f oa*' attention, botli for the value of his writings, and 
’1 j»’ ^ (ud holy |)jp*1 which lu‘ took ; we mean Arrh- 
'laie; i sni:ii, who died in f fe was one of the 

v.oiuh rful men of that wonderful age, and is not 
'injustlv st\ Ifd l)y Dr. J<»hiison, ‘ the great luminary 
f tiff' Iri^h (‘liurch/ The [iraise which he receivetl 
i’luiu +he m t h .li ned men of tlie age was of the 
‘ngue'-t eh ,r; uid the University of Oxlbrd in 
Hi-14, s«\led him ‘ the most skiliul of primitive an- 
riipiity, tlie unanswinaljle defender of the orthodox 
religion.’ lie ii:ul iwid ALL tile Fathers. IIis loyalty 
in the most trying scenes was proved to the utterniest ; 
while he freely disr-harg(*d his c*'nscience in reproving 
the sins of Mu* royal p’wtv, and testifying against 
injurious mea ures pursued ; yet he adhered to the 
king amiil ail his t”iais. 

llis writings iiave not yet licvii eolleeted together.* 
Tliev eontain an in\alnable mass of historieal and 
eeclesiastieal infonnatitai, and of controversial and 
prat.’tir al divinit > . INJaiiy remain only in manuscript, 
llis ausw'er to the Jesuit is stdl one of the best pieces 
against liomauism ; his Body of Divinity, though 
nevi*r revised by him, is full of valuable theology ; 

^ A comiiU’te eilitiun of all Arrhbisbop T 'shor’s Works is proparing 
at till* oxpoiieo of tlu* rniversity of Dublin. The orii:iiuil M'n. v)f 
Usher’s IVililiotli. oa 'riiooloj:ipa is in the Ihitisli Mubeuni. It is 
supposed that the works will fill from 20 to 23 larije Svo. Noluiue**. 

N 3 
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Ills sermons art* plain, evangelical, and spiritual. Tlie 
doctrinal views of Usher may he seen in the Irish 
Articles, which were prepan‘d hy him. \'et he dis- 
tinctly held general redemption, and liis observations 
on that point are vejy judicious. ' 

All sides were anxious to claim the Archbishop as 
being on their part, and after his death Ur. Bernard 
had to defend him from those who wished to prove a 
change of sentiment previtms to his death.- It seems 
from some of his expressions with regard to the 
Romanists that he had not tho‘-e enlarged views of 
toleration wliich now prevail. By toleration of Ro- 
manism, 1 do not however mean the ])ecimiary sup])ort 
and maintenance of that anti-christian religion by a 
Prot(*stant state. Thi? learning and situation ol‘ Usher 

' There an* two letters on this &cihji*rt in his life hy Dr. Parr — 
The Archl)i>h()p, alter spi'ykir.i; (»f tlu* all-sutVieient '•.atisfsictioii 
Christ made lor the .sins of the whole world, ..;nes on — ‘ We must 
in tliematterot oiu redemption, can lull) put a distinction between 
the satiNfactiori of Christ ah/'Olulelv (onsiden*d, and the applica- 
tion thereof to every one in particular. Tlu* unuersjility of the 
satisfaction den>gates nothiri;' from tlu- iMCC'-sity ol spifui! ;.pace in 
the application; iieitlier doth the ‘^pceialil) ot tl.c one ain wa>s 
abridge tlie generality of the other. — As in on.* ic'^pi c t Christ might 
ha\e been said to die for all, ' O in another n ^ pe. t truly said not to 
have died for all, ami rny b -lief is, that the pi I'M-ipal enrl ot the 
Lordks death was, that Ae tmisht tnv^rlhn m nnr Ihr cIhUrrji 

of God srultuml uhroail ; r.I(ilin xi. 02.) and that for their sakcB 
he did capecially sanctify hiinselt, that tiuof aLo mi^zhi hr sunrtijird 
throuf(h thr truth ; TJohn wii. ly.; and therefoie it may be well 
concluded that Christ in a speeial manner died for the.se; but to 
infer from hence that in no manner of ii*spect he died for others, 
is but a very w'eak collection.' lie then .shows this to be ‘not 
only a sufficient cure for the sms of the wdiole w’oild/ but that it 
‘ should be laiil open to all and denied to noni* that indeed do take 
the benefit thereof. I'or he is much deceived that thinks a 
preaching of a bare sufficiency is able to yield sulhcient ground 
of comfoit to a distressed soul, without giving a farther way to it; * 
ami adds, ‘ it is the word of promise that gives comfort.' — See 
Letters, pp. 4fi — Doth letters deserve a careful perusal. 

2 See Bernard’s Certain Diiconrses, pp. 350 — 3>i0, 



brouj^ht him into contact and correspondence with 
many with whom his views did not concur, such as 
Laud anil Hammond on one side, and some of the 
Puritans on the other. 

Dr. HammoM) had extenderj learning and real 
])iety> and is valuable for criticism and antiquity, but 
his views are far from the simplicity of the principles 
of the Reformation. He is not sound on justification 
by faith ; righteousness by faith in Christ has ever 
been a stiimhUn^-stane and a rock of offence, Korn. ix. 

— 33. Vet one golden sentence of his deserves 
recording — ‘ (3 what a glorious thing, how rich a prize 
for the cx pence of a man's whole, life, were it, to bf 
the inslruineut of iescuing one soul from ruin ! ’ 

Blsho[> Sandkrson is more correct in doi'trine. His 
works, though not abounding with the grace of the 
gosjiel, do not, as far as we have read them, present 
views opposing that graee*.^ He was a man of great 
reflection and judgment, had much reputation as a 
casuist, and his works have many important discussions 
and decisions. He has been charged with contradic- 
tions and subterfuges in his casuistry, and though 
much allowance should be made for the peculiar times 
in which he lived, and the diflicult cases brought before 

* Ilis ilcscription nf jvistifjing faith is as follows — * First anil 
most usually, cspueially lu tlio Apostolical writings, the word faith 
is used to signify that Theological virtue or gracious habit whereby 
we embrace with our minds and affections the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as the only begotten Son of God, and alone Saviour of the world, 
casting ourselves wliolly upon the mercy of God through his 
merits for remission and evei lasting salvation. It is that which is 
commonly called a lively or justifying faith, whereunto arc ascribed 
in Holy Writ those many gracious effects of purifying the heart, 
adoption, justilication, life, joy, peace, salvation, &c. not as their 
proper and pninary cnn&c but as the instrument whereby we 
apprehend (Jlirist, whose merits and spirit arc the true cause 
of all those blessed elfects.’ — Sermons, p. fiO. 
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him, perhaps lie cannot wholly be cleared of partiality, 
in favour indeed of a righteous cause : though that 
can never justify a partial course. Rom. iii. S. 

The writings of the pious, learned, and modest 
Mede, who died i^\ 1()38, remain still invaluable 
monuments of sanctified h‘arning, and a treasury of 
instruction outlie most difficult subject of projihecy, 
though to some parts of his views on that deep and 
mysterious part of Scripture there ha\t‘ been serious 
objections. He first laid open the method of the Book 
of Revelation, and led the way to that system of inter- 
pretation w'hich in the main has bt‘en since adopted 
by the generality of Protestant (^^mmentators,^ lie 
purposely abstained from any ])ublic statement that 
might a[)pear to favour cither the remonstrant, or 
contra-remonstrant views. * 

Risliop Taylor is a writer of the first-rale ])owers, 
with a tine imagination, and much devotion, holiness, 
and liumility. Vet he is too ascetic, and has too little 
of the good tidings of tlie gospel. Ibshop IJeber 
notice^! Iiis defence of Kpiscopaey and the Liturgy as 

• Vitrin:;a ably discusses aivl refute-, some ut Mede’s mlLTjjie- 
tatioii-s ; see also Dean Wtiodhouse. 

“ lie thus desciihes jubtifieateui — ‘ An ahsolnt'mu or remission 
of sins hy the only merits and satisfaction of (.'hnst accepted fur 
us, and imputed to us, an acfiuittin^ and eancelling of all bonds 
and obligations of transgression for ( lirist’s sake, through the 
only merits of his death, (mssioii, and shedding ol hib blood. Tor 
he that has right to Christ, has right in CJliiist to he ])artakei 
of his rightcousnes.s, and of wliatsoi ver satisfaction he lias under- 
gone for the sins of mankind; whereby he is justified, that is, 
aerpiit before (hid of the guilt of sin, arifl of the punishment, 
according to the law du(; for the same. (2Cor. v. 21. Itom.v, ly.*) 
lie afterwards scripturally shows the ronnexion between justifica- 
tion and ^anetifieation. Mcdc’s definition of justifieation scarcely 
secnib to \ )\q\ku\(i orrrpliinrf', a.s w'cll a.s pardon and aeijuittal, though 
the pas-sages referred to comprehend this. 

* See Works, p. I.W. 
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vcM-y ])o\vert‘ul ; his ]jractit‘iil and devotional writin^*^ 
call forth his chief powers, and vvill ever make him 
;tc<*t?ptable to the pious mind, lie fell into sonit‘thini^ 
of Pelagian errors, and, like A\'arl>nrton, did not 
i'onsider tht* innnortalitv of the soul revealed to the 
Patriarchs. It is al^o to he regretfed that prayers lor 
the dead have lecelxt-d eoiintenance from soiiii; passages 
in his .vritings. 

Many c xeelhnt di\ine& on the continent, such as 
Zanehius, .1 uniiih, PareU'-, PUc-ator, Spanheiin, Aine- 
siiis, ^e ; and <»lhers in onrown country, (ireenham, 
Bishopi. llahington, (.N»vv|»er, Andrews, ^c. ; llieron, 
i)ow'nanu‘, \Viiat».!ey, 6 ce. li\ed in this puiiod. \\ e 
]»relend not to kn ju all their writings, nor to deiuid 
all wi* dj> know ; hut have ‘^eiii eiiougli to he satistied 
that miu'h insttaK'tion is to be di rivt cl from them. 

In tile 17th and heginning of the isih eentnrv the 
follow ing* w 1 it( llourisheil in tlu* Lutheran (’hiiri'h, 
C'alov, Sehmeilt, I la(‘hspaii, \\ alllier, (Jlass, the 
(\irpzoll‘s and others, of whom Air. Hose sa\s, “their 
merits are pioxed hy the fact, that liieir works are, 
and e\i*r will he, in the hands of the I'heolognal 
Slndi-nl.'’ lltise’s Slate of Prot. p. 3S. 

'^riie enltivatioii and advance of hnman hairning was 
xi-ry greaf. The gigantic! powers and talents, and 
extended learning, of such mc'n as Bishops Andrews, 
Sanderson and 'i a> lor, Dis. Jac'kson, Jolm Smith, 6 ce. 
(men who, xxilh xast researc*li, i;loi|neni*e, and force 
of reasoning, maintained many great truths oi'Clnist- 
iiiiiity, hnt, as we c-oiic-eiv**, took, and deleiided as 
sc riptural, a lowc*r standing of evangelical cloc'lrine 
than their predc^cessors) made* this a distinguished era.^ 

* IJis1m)|» Ikinr sj)i’;iKin|r ol’ I lojikir, 'lax loi , aiui Ikii tvw\ , U.lis 

tliL'in . ‘ Df such u Iruunvirati.’, who .'•hull settle t’ue 
N :» 
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Tlie works published manifest an extraordinary ex- 
tent of learnint^. Our be>t Polyjilot, l)y M'alton, 
was ]nvpared toward tht* close of this period, and 
published sliortly after the Restoration. 15ut with 
this growth of learning and refinement of doctrine, on 
the one hand, there was a departure from the spirit 
of the gospel on the other, a losing sight or an adulter- 
ation of those grand and simple <lortrines, which, 
experienced in the heart through the power of the 
Holy Cihost, constitute its e>sence. 

The partiality and bitterness of paity uniters in the 
latter part of this period is grii vous ; and we si t? not 
how it is possible to come to just conclusions, on 
reading the controversialists and th«* historians only 
on one side. What is said, in lisher’s life, respecting 
Dr. lleylin (who wished to establish his own views, as 
the sense of the Church of England, by the sentiments 
of bishops, whom he named, disregarding others who 
differed), ‘it seems with the doctor, no bishop's opinions 
shall be orthodox, if they agree not with his own,’ is 
but one indication of the s])irit which such writers have 
manifesb'd. Let the student then beware of trusting 
only to the representations of one side. 

In giving an account of the jieriod, from IfiOJ to 
lf)48, Villars, in his book on the influi nce of the Re- 
formation, remarks, ‘ Dt^uniais rinfluence, an moins 

lirc-oniincncc '' Yet it may peihap-i be not far from the truth to 
ob-jcrve, that Hooker claims Hie foremost rank in sustained and 
classic dignity of style, in political and pragmatical wisdom ; that 
to liarrow the praise must he assipni d of the closest and clearest 
views, and of a taste the most controlled and chastened; but 
that in imagination, in interest, in that wliich more jiropcriy and 
exclusi\ely deserves the name of penius, Taylor is to be placed 
before either. The first awes most, the .s( cond convinces most, the 
third di li^hts and persuades most.’ We would only add, Hooker 
was most correct in doctrine, Jiarrew most full in practical 
instruction, and Taylor most rich in devotional composition. 
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immediate, de la Reformation cesse de s’v inanifestei. 
L’inUT(^t religieiise n’est ]ilus le principe dominant 
d’activite des cabinet'^.’ l^his can hardly he said tt> 
be the ease either in Belgium or Kngland. Indeed, 
HI one respect, the less religion Iris to do with politir- 
the better ; we mean as far as regards political 
domination, and making religion a stepping stone t( 
this world’s honours and dominion ; but in another 
respect, as it eoneerns eondiu‘ting go\ermnent on 
Christian principle-, and largely providing siieans 
of grace, maintaining (Miristianity in its cssentiaK, and 
promoting piety, the aid of government is scriptnial 
and invaluable ; shall he tltt/ iiursim^ jathers. 

On justitication, the sentiments of the Reforintd 
Church were hitherto in a great degrei‘ uniform. 
Barlow, a most eom[)etent judge, says, in his Twt- 
Letters to a Clergyman, ‘Sure I am that no Reformed 
Chureli in Christendom, nor an\ learned divine of oiu 
own Church that 1 have yet met with, before the yeai 
1 (j 40, ever adiiiittetl that sense of St. James’s wonU, 
w'hieh Biipish or Socinian writers put upon th» in, oi 
c onceived them to be any proof of jiistifuation, t orain 
Deo, by our own works and inherent righteou^nc'*''/ 


Sl-XTION V. 

THE N ON CO > FORM I STS, 

We would take this term in a large sense, a- < oin- 
prehending all in our own eountry who, from the 
Reformation, dislikeil anil separated from the Liturgv 
and ceremonies of the Kstablished Cluireh, till wt 
come to modern times. It will be obvious that tin- 
class includes authors of very difTerent sentiment- and 



character, but our object is only to give brief hints 
and sketches : otherwise the work must be extended 
to an indetinite length. 

There is some difficulty in a clergyman of tlie 
Kstablished Churclxgiving a candid view of tliose from 
whom he conscientiously ditfcr'^. The Antlior has, in 
introductory remarks to Matthew Henry’s (’ommen- 
tary, expressotl however the sentiments which ht‘ holds, 
as to the extent in which rc‘al C^hristiaiis agri'c. Aftei 
noticing that a churchman would have* little wisdom 
or candour, who could he prevented, by one or two 
instances of things which he might not wliolly approve', 
from deriving much ])rac*tical good, he tiieri' adds . 
‘Tin* do<*trines which he (M. Henrv) maintains are 
those ol* the ( Church of England, and of the whoh; bod) 
of the ileformed Church; and it is delightful to see and 
feel how large and spacious is the territory thn^ common 
to all (Christians. It is the joy of mery (’hn^lian liearl 
to know that there are in all denominations w hich hold 
the head, even our Saviour (’hrist, siiuM ie, and faithful, 
and beloved brethren ; and that the time will >oon 
arrive when those lesser things, wfiicli havi* t(K> long 
served to ke ep us asunder, shall be done awav, and we 
shall dw(!ll in our Saviour’s presenci* for eviM-.’ 

When the < rrors of I\)pery had been <>\])Osed, and 
that whole system of eorniplion was laid aside, 
and a new system had to be established, there aroM 
considerable differences of opinion ahoiit lesser things, 
which debates soon magnified and inen-ased. 

Ill the nigri of Edward the Sixth, Ibshop Hooper 
even did not lik<? to wear tin* or<liiiary e{»iscopal habits. 
In ttiH*en Mary’s reign, while divim* grace was so 
eminently displayed in tin; maintenance of essential 
Truths, undi r the* very fires of per.se**utioii, in the same 
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jMiriod t\\c corruption of the heart was displayed in 
contentions^ibout things indifferent. l>ut in the main, 
it may l)i‘ said of those who suffered unto cleath, that 
they agreed in doctrine and in a sweet spirit of love. 
Some of the exiles in Qnet*n Mary^s reign, driven to 
the continent hy persecution, and seeing there that 
tile lieforined (Churches had not retained many of tfic* 
ceremonies and rit(^» which had been continued in 
Kngland, <’onceived a dislike for thiiii. (ireat conten- 
tions arose alioiit them. “ The troubles of J'rankfort” 
(published in I07O5 liy one who had been present at 
ihem) contains an affecting account of their <liflerences, 
AN ho can but mark the sulitilty and inaliet* of the 
gn*at ad\erN;ft-y, u he*i he jirt'vailed so far, that (>xdi*s 
for Ciirist, in a foreign land, ulio agried in all tin 
c*ssentials of religion, were indu<*ed i‘agerl\ to contend 
about mere eireiiinstantials ? 

These eontentions did n(»t cease on thi‘ir n turii. 
Many wished for uhat tliey considered a nu)r<‘ eom- 
pleti' reformation, bor a eoiisiderable time, the govern- 
ment dispensi'd uith an entire conformity in various 
excellent ministers (such as Tox and Co\erdale), who 
fiad either suffered in Queen Mary's days, or were 
(‘inineiit for tah'iits and h'arnmg. 

Tiu?r(‘ were* others more averst‘ to the rites and forms 
of till* Churi’h, iH'giimiiig with Simpson and Hum- 
phries, and followid by Cartwright, I'ravers, and 
otia rs, who yet ministered in the Chur<*h. There 
seemed to he no idea abroad yet of distinct congrega- 
tions, or bodies of ( 'liristians separate from a National 
Church. J'.veii llrown, the founder of the Brownists, 
died in the coinmunion of the Chureh. 

It seems astonishing that wise and holy men should 
have mink- divisions about things of so little real 
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tnoiiKiit. If it be replieci, ‘ It may seem erjually 
ahtonisliinj^ that trilles were sn peremptofily insisted 
on,’ we allow that there is weii^ht in sueh a reply ; yet 
not so much weiglit as some may think. Tlie powers 
that be, in the ch^-ireh as well as in th(‘ state, liave a 
right to dictate ; and trilles. thoiigli insigniticant in 
them'^elves, may la; important particles to the whole- 
ness of a system. Of course the power of dictation, 
on one side, and the obligation of submission on tin 
other, is bounded by conscience , only there an* trivial 
points, not exactly s(|uaring witli ev(*ry man’s con- 
science, and which an* not plainly against (‘onscience, 
which must be allowed on the ground of C'hristian 
ftirbearance ; else how is any church to stand ? I’nless 
we admit the possibility of a pi rlect chur(*h, and ol’ 
perfectly enlightened <*onscienc(*s in all the several 
memix rs of that chur(*h, its very ]>eri‘eclions, by a 
distortion of vision not uncommon, may be considered 
imperfection^. 

The actual state of the Church may furnisfi a 
reason for what would otherwise seem inexplicable. 
The great mass of the nation, both mimstc rs and laity, 
had hardly yet escaped from Popery, and the l^apists 
were still every where very numerous. J It was im- 
portant for govi'rnment, which must regard tin* whole 
body of subjects, not to give needless olfcnce, by 
unnecessary alterations. Consider again the extreme 
difficulty of any liinnan plan of instruction and worship 
free from all ex<*e[)tions. It is said that when some 
complained to Lord Ilurleigh of the Idtnrgy, and 
stated that they only wished its amendment, not its 
removal, he asked them to make a better in the place 


Bishop Madox's Vindication ably shows tlii^ 
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it ; one class of the complainants formed a new one, 
like that of Geneva ; anotlu-r altered the new one in 
si\ hundred particulars; a third (juarrellinji^ at the 
alteration, proposed a new model ; and a fourth dis- 
sented from all. I low impossihlo it, it to meet the 
wishes of all minds! [I<»w needful, if we would hav< 
Christian union and love, to bi-ar with one another! 
Archbishop Tillolson nuaitions aiiotiier ease, where 
one congrej^ation divuled into thirty on diiferent views 
of the two sa<Tamenls. ' 

Dr. Chalmers, speaking of Knox, has noticed one 
mistake common to all theologians of all denomina- 
tions in tliUi. day, '• lliut Christianity could not llourish, 
nay tliat it c'oidd not exist save in the one frame- 
work of one c ertain and delined icelesiastical con- 
stitution, and hence with us tliat there would he no 
liglit and no efficacy in the ministrations of the gospel, 
unless tliey were conducted according to the I'orms, 
and in the strict model and frame-work of the Pres- 
hy tery.’ Tlie same thing was seen among Episco- 
palians. Tliere has now suri'ly, been ample experience 
m the history of tin* church, to raise us above this 
littleness of the carnal mind to those higher regions 
which sho^ us the true t’haracter and glory of the 
Christian etiiirch. 

hi the earlier ])art of this time there w as no difference 
in doctrine. Briilgcs, the l>ean of Salisbury, in a 
Defence of the Estahlishnn*nt, publislu'd in 1587, 
after speaking of the deliverance of the nation from 
the great enemy Poiiery, and the diffenaiees then 
arising among l^rotestants, respecting those diHerences 
says, ‘ The i*ontroversics between the common ad- 


Scc liis Life, p. 33:] 
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vorsarit's (thi* Papists) and us, are pro aris et i’ocis, lor 
niattt'rs, and that capital matters, of the substance and 
life of our Christian religion ; not trilles as some neu- 
trals would bear the ])eople in hand. A nil thirefore our 
adversaries in matters of relitiion are incensed against 
ns with mortal or rather with immortal hatred. \\ hereas 
the controversies betwixt us and our liretlyen, are 
mattei^, or rather as tliey call them, but maimers and 
forms of tile ehurcli regiment.’ '^flie main standards 
«)f faith in these last were the same, lit* calls them 
afterwards ‘ mine own dear bretiiri*n in Christ, and 
Jier majestCs lo\al and loiing subjec ts.’ Archbishop 
Hutton in Uiu4, oliserved in a htter to Cord (’ran- 
Ijourne, ‘ The Puritans, whose fanlastii* /eal 1 lni•^likc, 
though the^ dilfer in n'reinoiiies and ai l idents, \ et 
they agree w ith us in sub.4anee oi‘ religion, and 1 think 
all or most of them love his majesty.’ ^ 'I'lii* dilfi n nei s 
wire tlierefore on tin* lesser points of religion, and 
if tliere w'as here, as we are read\ to liiink th(*re was, 
a needh ss pertinacity of refusal, was there not aUo a 
1.00 minute and piMemptorv reijuisition of conei'ssion ? 

AIau\ (iiotw itlistaiidmg’ the vindication ol‘ the Rt- 
iormers by liishop Madox, and other simil.ii works 
111 answer to Niale) still think that had inoie things 
been left indillircnt, as kneeling at the Jjord’s table 
was in the second J*ra\er lKK»k <»f Pdward the Sixth, 
or liar! the mihier spiiit of the gospel, ratlier than 
the iineonstitutioiial and authorilati\<‘ mandate.', of 
llie star ehamiier, more eharai’terii-ed the proceedings 
r)f (-fuel'll Klizabeth and those of subseijuent reigns, 
much of the eonteiitioiis, advancing in fierceness on 
either sidi* till they issued in the r(‘bellion, miglit 


^tryjicS J.ile ot WluigUt, Vol. ii. p. oJ.O 
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have been prevented, and many of the divisions of the 
present day Imve be<in unknown. Man resists harsh- 
ness and severity, he yields to kindness and concilia- 
tion ; threat firmness in maintaining essentials, and great 
union in them, are perfectly consistent with a measure 
of freedom about ceremonies and forms; ‘ It is not 
m'cessary,’ sa\ s our .‘ 34 Ui Article, ‘ that traditions aiul 
1 i*remonu;s be in all places one and utterly like.’ The 
spirit of this rule appru‘s to churches in the same 
kingdom, as w'cll as to different kingdoms. 

As wi‘ recede from the lleformation, and pass along 
the 17th century, then* were in our own country other 
concurrent, aiul periiaps more inllnentiul causes which 
increasc'd the clas^ of wvit<*rs we are now* considering. 

The spirit of the !'!elorriation ([(( lining in all 
j)arti(N, mncli mischief followed. Dean Mdner 
ol)s(‘rves of the tinu's just before the ri*bellion : ‘ Too 
many of the eh'rgy of those time;, apjiear to havt had 
th(*n' minds only intent on tlu. political advantages 
of the eslahlishiiK'iit.* Those in autlnu’ily lost the 
milder and mon* tolerant sj/iiit of (Tamner, (rrindal, 
and Abbot ; and a spirit of opposition to government 
and a mingling of politics with religion increased on 
the other side. 

\Viek(*d men took advantage of the times, to turn 
religions disputes to their owm ambitions views ; to 
aggravate the mismanagement of rulers, and to stir up 
a fear of popery merely for their ow n advancement in 
influence and power. Henc(* there arose a political 
faction, meeting with, and pr(»voked and increased by, 
the arbitrary im^asiircs of those in authority, which 
ultimately overturm^d the government. Lord Bexlev 
justly describes it as ‘ the harsh ex(*rtioiis of (cch'sias- 
tical authority, often striving by ni(‘ims unjustilieil by 



the forms of the English law, and still more repugnant 
to its spirit, to repress the tiirhiilence and ftM*nient of a 
recent and unsettled reformation of religion, and the 
eager clains of uiuletined rights and privilegis.’ 
These things occasioned a conflict, and an unliap])y 
issue of that confVict, that present to all sides a most 
instructive lesson. 

Religions writers living in thest* times were more 
or less under their influence, and some of the class 
of which we now sjjeak took a leading part in tla ni. 
There were those who werecrnim nl and hoi} men, and 
yet who seem to have forgotten tliat tlie kingdom 
of Christ was not of this world, that he calls upon us 
to honour the king, an<i obey those in authority, that 
the weapons of Christians an* not carnal, but spiritual ; 
and that the church gains its victories, not by carnal 
weapons, but by ardent prayer, lively faith, hol\ love 
and patient suffering. There were others again, who 
were mere hypocrites and wild enthusiasts ; and others 
who, under pretence of religion sought only their 
own temporary w'ealth and aggrandi/erneiit. Thus u 
profession of, and alas, real religion became most un- 
happily assoeiate<l with relndlion, and tin* mis('hi('f 
has been immense. Satan gained a great advantage 
to raise a strong disgust against all religion. There 
were also among those wlio disliked tlie (’hnreli of 
Pmgland many mcai of a bad and disloyal spirit. 

Or. Buchanan sa}'^, ‘ By the association of sanctity 
with the spirit of republicanism and rebellion, during 
the usurpation of Cromwell, that holiness of life whieli 
was enjoined by our Saviour became a subject of scorn 
or contempt. The jieople passed over from one error 
to the contrary extreme. The bow was lieiit till the 
spring was broken, and it has never been rightly 
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strung again. The nation being emancipated from 
a yoke which assumed a religions name, considered 
religion as its enemy ; and tliU'^ tlie spiritual faith 
of Christ became connected with fanaticism or en- 
thusiasm, and so it has rernaint'd in a great measure 
to this day. Political dissention, tfie most powerful 
engine in a free nation, has tended to keep this 
prejndi<e alive.’ 

Wii would here, in the spirit of love, suggest tf> 
Christians of every demonination, the nKjuiry \\hether 
experiencii iloes not manifest that a political spirit 
always siding against the powers that be, is most 
generally, if not invariabh, aecomfianied with a low' 
ebb of vital religion ? The bh'ssed Saviour clu‘erfully 
jiaid a tribute, unjustly demandid, that lui might not 
oflend. () that we all more ‘rose to that higli and 
dignified superiority of mind which led him to live in 
an atmosphere far above the things of this world. 

It was not particular views of religion or discipline 
that wholly guided the political conduct of men. 
(ienerally, however, churchmen were on the King's 
side, anil non-conformists on that of tlie Parliament, 
but there were exceptions. Calvinists and Arminians 
were on bolli siiles without tlistinetion. If there were 
many Calvinists for the (\)minonw’ealth, many were 
also strenuously for the king, and some of the most 
derided Ariiiimaiis, sueh as John (buidwin and Hugh 
Peters, went the fartliest lengths in ilisloyalty, even 
openly to justify the atrocious murder of their king. 
It was painful to see this in (loodwin, whose learning 
was considerable, and whost* piety, thongli we cannot 
but object to both his political and religious views, 
we should be sorry to question. His liedemptinn 
Redeemed, is perhaps as powerful a plea for Anniniau 
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views as lias been published. It was also ably 
answered by Kendal, Owen, and others. 

But many of tin* Puritans were eininenlly devout. 
Tliey seareli the innermost conseience, rouse the care- 
less, proclaim the free e^race of the };‘ospel and the 
righteousness of the lledeeiner, and call to eminent 
holiness and devotion. 

Admittmi; tiiat tlun'c* was mu(‘li real religion in tluse 
troublous tnnt‘s, and in many cases in its lni»*iie^t 
degree, there uas yet a great and serious draw back 
in the aggravati-d hypocrisy of some, the political 
sjjirit, the disputations and <-ontroversial <*haracter, 
and t)ie arbitrary measures of otluM's. Jhixtir ac- 
knowledges that many unjuslitiabh* things wt‘ie ilone 
by the parliament and tlie ministers. ^ 

In the preface to liis (Johlen (jlrove, pid)lislu‘il 
during the rebellion, after speaking highly of th(* 
former state of religion. Bishop ,1, Taylor says, ‘ But 
now instead of the excellency of eondition and 
constitution of religion, the people an* fallen under the 
harrows and saws of impertiiu'iit and ignorant preaelicrs, 
who think all religion is a sermon, and all sermons 
ought to be bbels against truth and old governors.’ 

Many excellent episcopal ministers, such as Bisiiop 
Taylor, Hales, Walton, &e. suifered harsh and sc\eie 
treatment from the government of the (’ommonvvealth, 
and all the iiiniuMicc oi' Dr. Dwen, Sehleii, and others, 
could not prevent the cruelties and injustice of violent 
parliamentary commissioners.- Vet were there still 

• Su; Ills late, p. 3:1. 

- r's SalFt rire/s of the (’leriry, sliniild 1)0 road along with 

(Jahirny's wnvk mi the (ither side. 'I’lieie is a reniaikahlo account 
in 'J\\(Ii’s late of I’ocock, prefixed to liis vvoiks, ot the harsh 
prt)0(V(lings of Ihe ('oinmissioniTs a^^airnt him, and the firm und 
8UCCLS''tul in^.il’ercnce of Or. tJwcn in his liehalf !t displays the 



ainoii^ tliOH* ulio did not conform to tin* Churcii 
of England, some who were ])eaeeable, loyal, and 
attached to moiiareiiy ; and the evils of the common- 
weal th at last seem to ha\e led almost all to value the 
inestimahle b(*nelits cd* a limite<l moiiareiiy like ourown. 

And after makin;^*, \v<* must make, the just abate- 
ments which 1‘aets call for, there* wa^ in the midst of 
the>e da\s a cla^s of diviiu’s, w ho‘*e writin;rs remain 
im j)(‘rishal)le monuim nts of .^am'tilied talent, learnniji', 
and ]»ict\, and who have been folhiwtd by other- 
down to onr own days. IS(» one can well read tin* 
praetieal wiitmi»N of sneh Scoteli Ihe'-byterians, a- 
(iiitline and Diekson; or the English Puritans, 
(.’artw ri^'lit and liii'-roiu'hs ; <»r tin* Indi'peiulint". 

( )w< n and ( lood win ; .»r the ^<>n(*<mrormist-, IJaxter, 
Alanton, Pates, llowe, I'hnel, (.’I'.arnock, and the one« 
despised Punvan; or more recent writers, as J lenr} , 
(irr»ve, Earl, (iiosvenor, and Peimett, without edili- 
eation; and in tiieiv woik*' are some of the iine‘-t 
specimens of the workings of punis and j)»>werfnl 
minds on the subject of reh^^imi in mir lanmia^i*. In 
ij;eneral, in iheir w ritini;s, tiiere is little interfeivnei 
wilii worldly pidities, ami but little, ei)mparatively . 
with church <;’o\crnnicnt. "I'hose livim;* in the reheU 
lion were loo much carried away by it ; but in man\ 
liiere was nmeb se[>aration from the woild, ^reat 
inte;;’iity, indefatinable industry, anil a liijjh toned 
s[)irit of piety and devotion. Some were men of i;* veal 
learnin;^-. Tiiey clearly state tne doctriiu's of the 
i;os[)el and •*nard tlu’in (sonit* perhaps loo nuii'h) on 


<‘h;\rsu ti'r of the With how little reason and consistenex 

eonld tliose who e\erei<ed these sex enlies when tlu’\ had powu, 
complain under subsciiuent severities! 
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every side ; they minutely discriminate between the 
sincere and tlie hypocrite ; tiny were accjiiainted 
thoroughly with the workings ot* the human heart, 
and with :he llol\ Seriptnre*» ; their ^'Xpositions ot* 
which are full ot* valuable matter. When thrown 
out of tiie church and kept by an unhappy policy 
in silence, they turned (heir leisure to the best 
advantage in multiplying publications chiclly on 
practical devotion. 

The character of the agt‘ was mon; scholastic than 
that of the Reformation, ami in this view not so 
sc*riptnral. The principle'. i>f the Jiefornn rs werir 
tried out and proved at the very stake : there was 
not (‘(jual distinctness, but there was more simplicity 
and unction. 

A multiplication of distinctions and divisions in 
their discourses was a fault of the successors of the 
Reformers, and most of the earlier authors of whom we 
now speak hdl into this fault, and multiplied divisions 
almost without end. Still their writings not onh 
retarded the <lecline of religion, but maintained a 
spirit of decj) piety, which they spread in America, 
as well as in this country. 

Having given these general views of the character 
of this class of Divines, we will now enter more into 
particular points of controversy. 

The just principles of toleration were first fairly 
opened and discussed in these times, though they 
cannot be said to have been cstablislied till we come to 
the next period. The Fathers of the Christian church, 
for the first 800 years, perpetually assert, indec'd, that 
no one should he comfielled to a profession of faith 


fSce Barlow’s Casts of Conscience, pp. 81 — 81>, 



but on the ri&c of popery, (Jhristiaus sectn to have lost 
sii»ht of the right of ]jrivate judgment, and to have 
cousich red uniformity and iiniv*M.rved and entire sub- 
mission to jiutliority in roligiou reciuisite, Luther, 
indeed, maintained principles of toleration ; ^ but in 
general tlie Protestants, though jnst* delivered them- 
selves from papal tyranny, had not right views of 
Joleratio i. JL/a pii])lished a book on the punishing 
of heretics. The Puritans and the Presbyterians 
equally thought coercion in religion proper. Tht 
determined spirit of intoliTunce is ([uite a blot on 
some writers. TIu; exeellent liutherford published 
ill 1()40 a 4to volnine of 400 pages, intitled. ‘ Free 
Disputations against pietended liberty of Conscience 
and Kdwards another Treatise ill 1647, intith'd, ‘ The 
casting down of tlie last and strongest hold of Satan, 
or a Tnatise against Toleration.* Bast wick’s Utter 
Routing of tlie whole Army of Independents in I646 
holds similar views. These very publications, how- 
ever show^ that Toleration was then making progress, 
111 fact, tin* Brownists, the Dutch Armenians, and the 
Baptists seem to have led the way to better views. 
In 1644, and the following years, John Goodwdu pub- 
lished just and important sentiments on this subject. 
The ordinance of parliament in 1<)45, for establishing 
the Directory, shows the arbitrary spirit of the Pres- 
byterians llien in authority. The Prayer Book was 
not to Ik? iisetl even in private places and families, 
under penalties of tines and imprisonment. Ilow soon 
th('y .rod in the steps of those against whose steps 
tliey bad risen — how little was real Toleration known 
by those pretending to superior religion- — and how 

^ See Milner, Vol. v. p. 500. 

See Neale’s History of Puritans, Vol. iii. p. 151. Edition, 1822. 
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justly did Milton Icvl his iiidii^nation roused by such 
proceediiiiis. ^ 

Ko<>er Williams, in 1644, publislu ci a work aj^ainst 
perstvnlion, intitlod, ‘ Tlie bloody Ti net ol* IVrse- 
rution,’ founded on a private li tter of John Cotton the 
Independent, wlib ))iiblished an answer against Wil- 
liams in 1647 , limiting* toleration, intit led, ‘ Tlie 
Bloody Tenent washed white,’ and eonsiderin*: tlie 
ijiiestion, ‘ how far liberty of eoiiseienee on^ht to be 
given to those that bar (lod, and how far restrained 
to person*" that raze tlie foundations of godliness and 
disturb the ei\il piaee,’ ^ce. 

Bishop Taylor, 1647? ably ti.ok np this snhjeet, 
in his liberty of ])roplieeying, as did Dr. Owen in 
lf)41b in an apj)endix to a sermon ; and grisdnally 
tlH>e better principles spread and prevail(*d, t<» which 
we ow(' so much of our ])resent religions lilx'ity and 
national f)rosperitN, and eoiiiparatn ely few’ of tho-^e 
evils winch were anticipaUjd e\en b\ gi^od men 
ha\e arisi n. 

IJow httli* has intolerance dime, even when most 
sneeessful, for the real advantage of the intolerant 
elinreh 1 Suppose ‘ueh a i-hnreli ])nt^ down all oppo- 
sition, what IS it but gaining an nnrestramed liberty 
to be worldly, careless, irreligious, and ignorant? A 
deathlike shep comes upon such a church; the glor\ 
of its lie^t da\.s are departed ; it piodui’es no more its 
giant divines; it suffers itself more than it iidlii'ts, 

' IV»>lc, Ml u 111 til (latul in K.Ki, says, ‘ The pailiamei.t is now 
upon an ordiiiaiici' tur the piiiiisViinent of many ol these ^aipposed 
errors; tint h( Hit ol their eontiary tintl»s is eoftfc^isiHly a woik 
of ])i\ine Ui’Vi.Iatioii ; why a man shonhl be liangeil beeause it has 
not yet pha^etl (iotl to^ive tmn his Spirit, 1 contes.^ J am yet to 
understand. Ciitainl) to tluiik by a hultcf^o giM; new li;,'bt to 
th(-* undi r.'taruhn;.;, or t)> ttie toiluif •> of tbonndvto heal tlieenoi.s 
of the miml, sl< ms to me like the ai)i)lyins a plai ner to the heel to 
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and multitudes of souls {xtIsIi tlirouj^h the negligenee 
which its very success has ])rocured. 

The trials and speeches ot* the Regicides exhibit an 
astonisliiiig compound of proh-ssion of religion, self- 
conceit, arrogance, and ignorance. But to attempt to 
charge their guilt ujxai even the ^Puritan religion, is 
as absurd as to charge the Reformation with the crimes 
of the men of Munster. The more wise and holy 
of the Puritans must not, because they lived in the 
same <’ircle, be chaigixl with the faults of the more 
extravagant : \v<* might in that case charge even the 
disciples of Christ with the inupiity of Judas Iscariot. 
As there always have been hypocntt*s on the one hand, 
so on tlu' oth: r there have always been wild enthusiasts, 
who liave <lisgraced ail rcligiond As Buchanan re- 
marks, ‘ I'anatieisin proves nothing against ri‘ligion. 
It is one of its diseases; and implies no more that 
there is no such thing as religion, than madness 
that there is no reason, or distemper tliat there is no 
health.’ ( iod permits such things to be a stumbling 
Ijlock to those who desire it, that they may have a 
plausible excuse for inlidehty and irreligion, and 
manifest that inward hatrcil which they bear to reli- 
gion itsell’. Can any side consent to abide by the 
runse(juenc<‘s of an opjwnent’s giving the faults of 
individuals on that suit* as the character of the class ? 
Where would be every class, if this partial rule were 
to be our criterion ? 

^^^riolls attempts have been made for uniting the 

cure a wound in tho head ; it doos not work on the scat of the 
rlisciise. — See Tiiu li’s Life of Uoyle, p. n,*?. 

* Kdward’s (iani'riena published in Id in, gives a horrible 
picture of tlie st%te of the Sects in that tunc. He w’as a rigid 
Presbyterian, .and Very liitter against those who dilVcied from that 
system. His statements cannot therefore be trusted. 


o 



dibsenters and the rhuri'h of Eni^land in one com- 
munion without success. The Hampton Court Con- 
ference was held for this purpose in and the 

Savoy Conferenc<‘ in iGb'l.' 

Aonconjbrmisis, after th(‘ n^storation, were muc h 
more generally loya^* than the Puritans of the Common- 
wealtli. Time had dissipated false theories, and shown 
Christians the danger of interfering with this world’s 
politics. 

The Coraianters (so called from a convention agreed 
to by the Scotch in 1()38 for maintaining their religion 
free from innovation) after tlu^ restoration suffered 
much for their peculiar principles as Presbyterians 
zealous for the confession of the faith kA' the Scotch 
Church. Among these were some writer of much 
Scriptural kiiowh-dgc*. 

On the accession of William III. measures were 
taken for effecting a com prehension to iir’lude dis- 
senters within the pale of the establislniniit, both by 
the king, the parliamcmt, and the couvoc'ation, » po- 
litical vic'ws, and dissensions and remaiiiiiig suspicions, 
were the main impediments to tin? accomplishment 
of this noble measure, and thus the gooil men who 
from time to time projeetetl it, were unable to effect 
one of the most desirable and a]>parently at these 
times practicable plans for uniting the great l)ody of 

* Sec Barlow’s Account picscrvcd in the I’lioMiix, Vol. II. p. 139. 

- The particulars of this wen* given in \anous Tracts published 
nl the time, collected in one vfduine, intitled, the History of Non- 
conformity. See also Collier's Kcclesiastica! History, Vol. II. p 
«8r,. 

An account is given of these in Nicholl's Defence of the 
Church of Kngland, (Jalamy’s Jiife of Baxter, Birch’s Life of Tillot- 
son, and several Pampidets published on the occasion, as Vox 
Clcri, Vox Regis et Rcgni, and Answers. 
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ciisjsenters in the communion of one church. We Stiy 
apparently practicable, ami perhaps even so use too 
stroiitr a term. For who can look back and fix his 

O 

eye on any era, and say, this was a riiilleniiial day in 
the church, when lioni. xiv. amj xv. were clearly 
understood by both parties, and were practically em- 
bodied in their spirit ? Until that era, however, 
disunion may and must be lamented, the evil will 
remain ; wdien shall it be for ever lost in the blessed 
reiji^n (»f perfect knowledire and perfect love ? * 


* M\ riu'iulMr, UiifUr' iiMiiarks here so entirely concur svitii 
inyown vi( v , V'ii[ I ''.idly r|UotJ“ them. 

‘ 1 am mo^'t jilii.u ^ » admit, that di??ent has not been un- 
attiMidvil vvth advMitrv'^.- It Iuin been one means of preserving 
a holy sei’tl .i.nouii .iid wo aio greatly indebted to it lor the 
nvamteiiaiice of oureiMl -mil leligmus lifM'itios, hut then it should 
1)0 oijually adiiuttod, and truth, I think, dcinamls the admission, 
that tliese arc not ad\antages flowing fiom Dissent, but rathei 
expicssions of divine mercy and Io\c, tiu* gracious providcnci* 
of (l(jd ovei ruling it tor the prod iction of good. The evil ot 
dKunion i*- iK'ci’ssary and ceitain : it i-i felt as a piactical evil in 
ino.st of .)ur parishes tinoughout the land. It sejiarates man 
frtim ma’ , anti (’hnstian from Christian; it jircvents concert, 
and j)aral\so.s charitable effort, by distracting both our designs and 
performances, w.^stesonr means, and reduces the order aucl moral 
agency of our admirable parochial sy.sfom to confusion and ineffi- 
cicnej. Could all tho decidedly religions in a parish combine with 
the minister in religious and chaiitable etfoit, in re^.l^tlng abound- 
ing iiiKpiity, and eneouiagmg piety and order both in public and 
private, this eoniinunmn of saints would, under God, exhibit so 
real and vital an exeelleiice in Christianity, that the blessed result 
could not but he a general conviction of its oxecllence. It is thi 
Devil’s own maxim — “ Divide and eonquer,” His grand object 
is to foster disunion, and to separate that he may destroy. When 
will our eyes be open to the wide-wasting malignity ot this mis- 
chief? When w'lll CImiehmen aim at the large.st comprehension, 
by correcting a discipline winch they confess to he imperfect, b\ 
forbcaimg to insist on ceremonies which they allow tube indif- 
ferent, and by reforming abuses which they admit to he scandalous ' 
And when will Dissenters abate excessive pretensions, give 
Chuichmeii credit for honest intentions, and while they admit the 
doctrinal excellences of our Church in essentials, forbear to 
magnify with uncharitable triumph her imperfections in cii- 

O 2 
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The style of the Puritan writers was unhappy : 
perplexed, mixed with various lani» ua^es, i>’reat i| uaint- 
ness, endless divisions, and the general sense often lost 
siii’ht of in trivinc; all the ineaniims of the various 
words which eoniposed it. IJishop Andrews is said, 
by his (juaintness, to have led the way to tlu.* departure 
from the simplicity ol' the style of the Kt‘ft>rmers, and 
Donne and manv others followed in his steps. 

Some of the leadint;* eharaett rs dt inaiid more par- 
ticular noti<‘e. That of Dr. Owen stands eminent in 
\ariou» respects. Tlis devotional, and praetieal, and 
expository works are an invaluablt' treasure of divinity. 
It does not appear to me, that he took a v^ise or a 
(^hristian course, with rei>ard to ‘;()vernmeMt ; minis- 
ters should m ver direct the [Militu's of this world. 
IjU the pntshenls slrirc with thv poLs/itrds of I hv rarth : 
the minist('r\s objeets are liit;her. i lis charaeter. ami 
iiis decision to support the Proteetoiate must have had 
intbu'iH’i' ill rnailltai^ill^' that usurpation. The (h'feiu'e 
sft up for Imii falls short of a justdicatiou of his 
conduct, and it is better at once to aekiiow led^-e what 
is deemed the error of an eminent servant of (iod, 
than justify him throuj^hout. Ills sirmoii aflir the 
king’s death would tend to stringtheii (’roniuell’s 
hands, and he evidently had a close intimacy with 

(:iirnstanti!il>^ I liave no hope that evils will lind any 

qualification in the njcuns winch liave heen hitherto adopted to 
correct them. Jt is not in legislative liberality, or in a renewed 
jdiifcrence at Maniptoii Coiiit or the Savoy, or in volumes 
ol coritrovirsial discussion, that I coricdve the remeily will 
oricrinate ; these will either he supersedi'd um in necessary, or will be 
ti,( consequeiK e of that better spirit they aie undertaken to 
pioinott;.’ He tlun refers to tlu fiructieal hiesscdiiess of the 
( ornmunion of saint-s, felt throughout the land as the <nily elfcetive 
rmans of uniformity.* 

^ See his work uii Haiitism, pp. 2h^,2s.i 
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that usurper. With this serious drawback ou his 
chara<*tcr, and with the exemption of his hooks in 
support of independoiic*yj which occupy l)ut a small 
proportion of his voluminous works, we freely avow, 
that his writin;j;s are «*minently spiritual, devotional, 
and edifyinj^’. IJe is full of Biblical Icarniin^', sound 
exposition of doctrine, acuteness, and inhtrniation. 
His controversial w'ritini*s a^^ainst tln‘ Socinians and 
Papists, on the ([uestion of justification, on the Jewish 
Questions, Sabbath, 8cc. are \aluable and important, 
'^riiere is hardly any modern controvei*sy that he has 
not welUdi^e^ted and furnished matter for the defence 
of the truth ‘^ives expanded and rich views 

of tlu‘ fulness of tnc ^-ospel. His book on the IJnth 
Psalm is one of the fullest displays of evangelical 
fori»’iveness that we have ever seen. The Christian 
familiar with the eonllictiin^ exercises of experimental 
relij»ion will be sensible of its value. It was a n-el 
service to the Church to have his works collected as 
they arc (including the Exposition of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews) in "is vols. Svo. and they will furnish the 
Student with am[)lc defences of the gospel aj^amst its 
various enemies. He was too minute and systematic in 
his distinctions for the lar*^eness of scriptural truth ; 
but he enters into the deepi*st recesst‘s of the heart, 
shows clearly tlu‘ evani’xdical princijiles by which sm 
is to be subdued, and more ininnti ly almost than any 
other writer displays the various details of holy and 
diwotional h^eliiij^. He is here invaluabh*. 

Baxter was another eminent ilivine of these times, 
of immense reading’ and writinj^ also. Perhaps he 
oiif^ht not to bennmbertHl ainon^ the on-eon formists. 
Ill some* measure he was indeed led awa\ by the 
polities of the times ; yet, notwithstanding* this and 
o 
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some of his controversial \\ ritiiii^s, and liis Reformed 
Lituru^y, this holy man, when silenced, ('ontinued to 
attend the established c*hurch. llis practic al w ritings 
are invaluable; powerful, awakening', with deep views 
of eternity, and t^he most heavenly meditations on 
the future states The defect of liaxter’s [)raetical, or 
rather experimental writings, was such as mi^ht be 
expected from his defec ts in doctrinal views, ^\'e ilo 
not now remember (even in his most glowini^ work, 
the Saints’ Rest) any very |;lowinj^ views of the 
amazing love of Christ to the most sinful, and the 
freeness of his salvation. His method cd’ peace to 
troubled consciences is circuitous and perplexed, 
instead of the direct road of simple and immediate 
faith. His Christian Directory is one of his most 
valuable works. His main power was in addresses to 
the conscienc'c, in which he was probably more free 
and unfettered than most writers. Jlis controversial 
writinj^s are of various character. His Catholic- 
Theology has much valuable information, and his 
reasons for the (Jhristian Rc ligion contain an able* 
statement of the Kvidenccs. lit* had to contend at 
tirst with Vntinomians, wlio abused the gospel ; he 
was a great pacilicator, and those things whic*h, in oncf 
view, arc! the highest excellence of character, seem to 
have led him into most of his mistake's. From an 
anxious desire to unite all parties, and to guard most 
c-arefully against the abuse of the doctrines of grace, 
he* departed fiom the* simplicity of the gospel, and 
multiplied the very divisions, which we may well 
believe it was the desire of his heart to h<*aL Rishop 
Stillingtieet has wc-ll pointed out some part of his 
c haracter. Speaking in favour of him to some whc» 
wanted to charge serious error upon him, he says. 
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‘ Some liberty must be allowed to Metaphysical 
heads, to show their skill in distinctions above other 
men ; and sometimes when there is no cause lor them. 
Blit we must not presently charge men witli heres\ 
for new invented distinctions, wlgt/rein they may be 
allowed to please themselves ; so that they do not 
camber the faith with them, nor be too sharp 
upon their brethren for not apprehending^ the Use 
of them.’ Ot his Aphorisms of Justitieation, his 
Confession of Faith, and his Tnutise on the imputation 
of Christ’s rij^hteoiisness, Mr. Fuller of Ketterint» 
i*ives the follovvin^ views. lie says, ‘ I find but 
little satisfaction in Mr. Baxter’s Disputations on 
Justification. lie says a great deal about it, di-s- 
tinguisbiug it mto ditfereiit degrees, pleading for 
evangelical works, as necessary to it.’ ‘ Mr. Baxter 
considered Calvinists and Arminians as reconcileable, 
making the difl'ereiice between them of but small 
ac(!ount. The scheme of the Arminians appears to 
me to undermine the doctrines of salvation, by grace 
alone, and resolve the difference between one sinner 
and another into tlie will of man, which is dircctl\ 
opposite to all my views and experience. Nor could 
I feel a iinioii of heart with those... who hold with 
the gospel being a new remedial law, anil represent 
sinners as contributing to tlieir own conversion.’ 
Doubtless Mr. Fuller, by union of heart, does not 
mean more than entire and cordial concurrence, and 
probably few would openly ])rofess tlie words to 
which he objects. Much, very much, allowance is 
to be made for the darkness of human conception 
and expression in good men, and we may have 
Vhristian communion with our brethren when we 
cannot concur in all their expressions. 
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Mr. Cecil says, ‘ Baxter surpasses all others in 
the t^rand, iinpre^!*ive, and persuasive style ; but 
lie is not to be named witli Owen, as to turnishiiig 
the Student’s mind. He is, however, iiiultifarious, 
com plex, practical^’, ^ 

It is puint'iil to see two sucli eminently lioly men, 
and useful writers, as Owen and Baxtt*r, writing- 
against each other as th(‘y do. With a eonvietion, 
a^reeinjy with ^Ir. (*eeil, (that Owen is mneli nearer 
the trutli in doctrine) it is yet painful to see Owen 
so severely handle sm h a man as Baxter, and to see 
Baxter’s recriminations. One is only comforted in 
the thom^ht of their perfect union above, in tou^ether 
magnify int( th<^ rielns of that <»;raee wliich has 
covered all their asperities. What a lesson may such 
did'ereiices teach us of ceasinj^ from man ! \\ c- 
learn similar lessons in tin* disputes of ^ood men, on 
points of discipline as well as doctrine. 

But it is impossil)le to eidarge on each individual. 
]VIr. Hervey siiins np their respective* characters with 
happy discrimination. ‘ Dr, Owrn, with his correct 
judgment and iiimnaise fund oi* learnin<»' : jMr, Hhar^ 
JKjck, with liis ma^cidiin* style and inexhaustible vein 
of thought : J)r, (Jootfivifiy with sentime nts truly 
evanj^edical, and a most happy talent at openinj^, 
sifting, and di.splayin<^ tin* hieleie'ii rie-he^ of scripture; 
these are, 1 think, the.* lirst three*. The*n come Air, 
Ilowr, nervous ane) iiiaje*stje\ with all the powers 
of imagery at his eorninaiiel : Dr, liatcSy I1ne*nt, 
pohslie el witli never-ee*asinir Hfiw of be*aiitifid simili- 

^ Mi.Crcil oh-^fives lu Ijis Remains, ‘ TIutc is snmetlim'j: sn 
remarkable m the frennis and id thii irosped, that it is not 

to i)e unilei stood tiy any foiee of vpeculation and investigation. 
Baxter attemjited tins niettiod, and iourid it vain.’ 
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tildes : Mr. Ffnrel^ fervent and alfectionate, with a 
masterly hand at ])rohin»j^ the consrience an<l strikiin^ 
the passions ; Air. Cart/I, Dr. AlfUilon, Mr. Pooly 
with many others whose works will vpeak for them ten 
thousand tinuis better tlian the tfii^iie of paiiej^yric, 
or tile [len of biouraphy.’ 

l^he missio!iar\ spirit of tlie Protistaiit (Muirch 
(at least as far as re<^ards oiir own eountiy, for smne 
elforts had been previously nia<le from Switzerland 
and Sweden, and \)y tla* Dnteh in Ceylon and other 
islands], c'ommeneed witli th(‘ labours f»f Kliot (juMly 
railed tin* Ape*-!^' of th<" Indians), who armed in 
New Kn'j;l nit* in He aeipiired the native 

KiiL'Iisli, and hetman pieaehin;^' to them in The 

s<*attered state of the Indians beini^ the chief irnpedi- 
mtiiit to their instruction ; lart»e collections were made 
in every parish in England, and in 1()4?) an ordinance 
was inaile in parliami'nt for propagating the gospel. 

On the rc'storation in Ih'tiJ, through the eifort< 
of I5axt»T, Ashurst, and Boyle, tlu‘ king granted a 
new corporation, under the name of the Comj>any 
for till' Propagation of the Gospel in New England ; 
and land, bought with the former collections, was 
permanently settled on this corporate society, of which 
Hoyle was tile President, and Ashurst the 'rreasurer. 
Boyle himself, in his own cfinduct, set the prect*dent 
of those Bible and iVlissionary exertions which ha\e 
since so increased. Holland aiul Denmark followed 
the example of Kngland.* 


^ riirticulars will be found in Baxter’s I.ife, pp. 2110 — 21i7 
Millar’s rropai^ation, Vol. li. pp. 2% — .’U I ; I luinphrey’s Accouic, 
pp. r», 0; Mather’s Ma|;nalia, pp, 170—211: Birch’s l.ife if 
Boyle, pp. 1 40, 141. Birch gives the charter, pp. oil)— 336. 


O 
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The Society formed in 1()6'2 beinj^ confined to New 
Kngland and its neighbourhood, and not meeting the 
wants of other eoiintru‘s ; another charter was granted 
in 1701 for the formation of another Society on a 
larger scale, called ^the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. J)r. Stanley, Bishop 
Compton, and Archbishoj) Tenison seem to have been 
mainly instrumental in obtaining this charter. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
(chietly conhning at first its labours at home,) had 
been formed in l(i98, by friends who heartily joined 
also in the chartered Society for the l^ropagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

In the pious language of Niecamp, Ciod ‘ inspirci) 
Frederick IV. with the truly royal purpose of using 
the power divinely entrusted to him in endeavours 
to promote the eternal salvation of the miserable 
Pagans,’ and in 1705 he sent to India two mission- 
aries, Henry Plutschoff and Bartholomew /iegenbalg. 
They arrived at Traiujuebar, July 5b 170b*, and this 
mission was subsequently aided and supported by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.^ 

It is pleasing to observe these first beginnings of 
that spirit, which is one of the highest results of 
scriptural divinity — a spirit of labour to make the 
light of the gospel shine in every land— a spirit which, 
through Divine mercy, is now mon; and more spread- 
ing through the Christian Church.* 

* Farther accounts will be found in “ Niccampi llistoria Missio- 
nis,” &c.4to. 1737 ; and in “The Propagation of theCiospcl in the 
East,** 3 parts, 1718, 12rno. 

* Full accounts of the progress of the Missions will be found in 
Brown’s History of the Propagation of the Gospel, and Smith's 
History of Missions. 
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SECTION VI. 

THE DIVINES OF THE RESTORATION AND 
« EVOLUTION^ 

On the restoration of Charles II. to the throne 
of his ancestors, from which he had been so lon^ and 
so unjustly kept, tiui state of parties was completely 
changed. The Church of England recovered its 
privileges, and regained its power and induence ; but 
not alas ! in the spirit of the Reformation. 

Unhappily the severities which churchmen had 
«‘ndured, enkindled feelings of distrust and enmity ; 
and great severities were in turn exercised against 
the Non-conformists. Reasonable concessions were 
refused; and, however we may discern a moral retri- 
bution on the part of (iod towards some of those who 
sutfered, we can never justify the conduct of those 
who iidli(!ted the punishment. Lord Clarendon 
attempts to defend it by two alleged instances of want 
of ingenuity and integrity ; but Bishop Heber justly 
remarks, ‘ The duplicity or bigotry of a few leading 
individuals cun be no good argument against using 
all just and reasonable means to conciliate a numerous 
and powerful party, the majority of whom must he 
like other men, to be subdued by kindness, and 
satislied when their complaints are attended to.*^ 

The sad Bartholoinew-day saw, it is said, 

‘JOOO ministers cast out of the Churcli of England ; 
most of whom might proliably have been retained in 
its sanctuary by a conciliatory spirit. Wc fully ad- 


^ Sfc Life of Taylor, p. iMo. 
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mit, that it "ave evidence of the powtT and reality of 
religious principle in those*, who for conscience’ sake, 
^ave u]) their means of livelihood ; and of the little* 
advance that the spirit of peace and toh‘ration had yet 
made in the minds f»f thosi* who, for tht* lesser things 
of religion, could inaki* such a cruel sa<*ritire. But 
both sides must be looked at. Sir IVI. Hale said, 

‘ those of th(* separation were good men, but the\ had 
narrow souls, or they woiilil not break the peace of the 
church for such iiu'onsiderable matters as the points 
in difference were.’ Hail not svmpnlnsilff as uell as 
tenderness of conscience considerable inibience with 
the non-conformists in this sad matter? — Was there 
not want of forbearanf*e on oia* side, as well as intoler- 
ance on the other ? \ et there was no adecjuate ex<*use 

fur the high ruling party. \^'as not theirs the real 
spirit of the world, and the enmity of the heart against 
the gospel ? When a[)[)n*hension was i*\ pressed that 
the terms of conformity were so hard that many would 
not eoinply. Archbishop Shehlon replied, ‘ he was 
afraid they w'oiild : ’ and when another said, •’ it is pit\ 
the door is so strait’ — h<* answered, ‘ it is no pity at 
all, if we would have tlmught so many of them would 
have confornied we would have madt* it straiter ! ’ 

It is observable, that many of the Non-eonformists 
seemed to get over, or at least not to stnmhle at what 
are now considered the main ddliciilties, wliile they 
were burdened liy things which are now little felt : 
siicli as tlie use of a siirplic**, or a form of prayer, 
which some would have lai«l down their lives to have 
had reniove<i. ^ Surely th«? w<-cik ronscienn* might, 
with singleness and simplicity beforr* (rod, bear such 


* See Matlifds Ma'^nalia, IViok in. 1111. 
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things, rather tlian throw the niiiiister out au im- 
portant sphere of usefulness, in his Master’s service, 
liaxter himself, after full\ stating the faults of this 
ruling party, speaks with much piety and candour 
of the faults of the sutferiiig party. 

It was, howevt*r, a painful state ol‘ things, when, 
in a Christian counti) , the higliest acts of religion, 
social prayer, and praise, and Christian instruction, 
werti treated as worse crimes than open violations of the 
plain law of God ; and to be religious, was almost 
considered as s\ non\ (nous with rt'belHon. 

In the wonderful [irovidence of God, however, the 
good men wl.o wwv [ireveiited the exercise of their 
ministry, improved the leisure to the production of 
valuable, practical, and devotional Tri'atiscs, which 
have i)ceii preserved as the food of the spiritual church, 
in subsecjucnt ages, hy the Divines, whom we have 
iiotice<l in the preceding Section. It shows that a 
good mail can he thrown into no situation in which he 
may not be a blessing. 

W'e shall have to notice a \tTy serious decline m 
the religious character of tlic writings of tliis icra. 
There were some illustrious exct*ptions, and the 
C’iiristian e\e dwells with delight on such lbsho))s as 
Leighton, Ileyiiolds, Hopkins ami Beveridge in the 
Kstabiished Ciiiircii, as well as on many other names 
that might be iiUMit uiiicd in other cominiinions. 

W’e now proceed to the character of Waiters of tlu 
Kstal)lished Church at the Restoration, and Re\olu- 
tion,and succeeding period. The History of Divinity, 
in the century from the Restoration, to the middle 
of tlu‘. 18th century, is by no means cheering to the 


^ 5See Ills works, Vol. xi\. pp. 1 111, 150. 
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Christian eye, though it furnishes many a safe-guard, 
and much valuable instruction. I^et us trace it in its 
progress. And here the aiitlior, feeling the extreme 
delicacy and difficulty of pronouncing an opinion oil- 
men of great hiarning and piety, and his own inability 
to give a judgment, will rather use the statements 
of others than speak in his own words. It will be 
necessary to retrace sonii* of the ways which vve had 
previously gone. 

Bishop Hall, who was at the S\nod of Dort in 
1G18, says, ‘After not many years settling at hoint', 
it grieved my soul to see our own Church begin to 
sicken of the same diseiise w'hit‘h we had endeavoured 
to cure in our neighbours. i\Ir. Montagut^'s tart and 
vehement assertions of s(»iiu* positions near of kin 
to the Remonstrants of •Vetherland, gave occasion 
of raising no small broil in tin* ehureb. Sides wt*re 
taken ; pulpits every where rang of these opinions, 
but parliaments took notice of the division, and 
questioned the oecasioner. Now, as one tliat desired 
to do all good offices to our dear and (-ommou mother, 

I set my thoughts ou work, how so dangerous a 
quarrel might be happily composid, and finding that 
mistaking was more guilty of this dissension, than 
misbelieving ; (since it plainly appeared to me, that 
Mr. Montague meant to express, not Arminius, ])Ut 
B. Overall, a moderate and safe author ; however lie 
sped in delivery of him ;) I wrote a little project of 
pacification, wlierein [ desired to rectify tin; judgment 
of men, contrerning this misapprehended controversy ; 
showing the true party in this unseasonable ])lea 
. . . . 1 gathered (out of each side) such common 
propositions conceming these five busy Articles, as 
wherein both of them arc fully agreed. All which 
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being put together, seemed unto me to make up so 
sufficient a body of accorded truth, that all other 
(juestions moved hereabf»uts appeared merely su per- 
il nous ; and every moderate Christian might timl 
where to rest himself without ha;;ar^ or contradiction.’ 

IJiit controversial writings multiplied, and Arminian 
views spread among Churchmen. The political 
struggles which followed wore exceedingly prejudicial 
to real religion. As we have before observed, the 
principal Divines, and some of the most holy writers 
on the truths of religion, became mingled with the 
politics of the day. 

The hypocrisy of many, and the extreme views 
of others wlio ma(h.* a profession of religion ; their 
violence, their extravagances, their ambition ; and the 
dead formality and bad taste of others, gave occasion 
for all sorts of jokes ; religion became the laughing 
stock of the wits, and hateful to multitudes. Religion 
triumphs by patient sufferings ; but unsanctitied eleva- 
tion, self-conceit, hypocrisies, ambition and domination, 
and lording it over others, ever impede its progress. 

It was under these circumstances that the Church 
of Kngland was situated iu the days of Charles II. 
It was too evident, that the great ctl’iision of the 
blessed Spirit, which had produced the pure and 
spiritual churches of the Reformation began to fail, 
and worldlincss, and indifference, and spiritual death 
succeeded. The infidelity and profligacy of the 
court of the reigning monarch accelerutcii the course 
of irreligion through the country. 

We shall better form a judgment, however, of the 
class of Divines that succeeded, hy considering tlie 
statements of different writers. Bishop Burnet was* 
one of that class. Dr. Tuckney saw its rise and 
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correspondfd with one ol* its earliest promoters. 
Tlieir respective accounts are subjoined in notes. ^ 
liisliop Burnet has numy valuable, very valuable 
ipialities as a Divine, Mis pastoral care is exeeedingl\ 
useful, but his rey^ion was injur(‘d, and his s[)iritual 
character j^reatly lowereil, by en“a|L;ini^ as he did in 


^ Aftor conipliiiiiini; of the "loth, aiul m’^hgi-acc ol thi 

rc'itorod Ihsliop Ihiriiut, in Ih'n History ol liis own 'rnm-b-, 

says — ‘ If a iu‘\v set of iivn had not mipiaiod ol anothci >tamp, 
the chiireh had quite lost her esteem o\i r tlu- nation, 'fhose weic 
generally of Cainhridiie, fouiieil under '«)iue IMmul’s, the clwel 
of whom were l)rs. Wluchcot, Cud.\oith, W’llkms, Moie and 
Wuithiiiiiton. ]\'fi}i'hn4 In-ini' dismisUd w il h the di\ sNsleinatual 
way of those timesj studied to laise those wlu) coineisid wph 
him to a nobler set of thouejlits, aiul to cL.usider reliirion as a seed 
of a deiforrn nature ito use one of his own phrases^ In ordei to 
this he set youni; studenM niiieli on read ini' the ancient philoso- 
phers, cliiclly Phto, Tidly, and Phit^niiis, and on considering the 
Christian religion as <a doctrine sent fiorn (lod both to dilate and 
svseeten human nature. (Uufirotlh earned this on with gnat 
strenirth of genius and a vast compass of li*.irning. // //Az/jv junicil 
with those who studied to propagate bitter thi/ughts, to take men 
off from being in parties, or from narrow notions, from supersti- 
tinus e<)nc«‘its, ami a fierceness about opinions. Me was a gieat 
observer and piornotcr (if expiTimental pliilosojdiy. was an 

openlieaited and sincere Christian [diilosoplier, who studied to 
establish men in the gicat jirinciplis of leligion against Atlieism 
IVorthiniithu w'as a man of eminent pietv and great luniiility, and 
practised a most sublime way i>f self-denial and devotion.* 

After alluding to the publication and sjiread of Hobbes’ 
Leviathan, lJurnet goes on — ‘So this set of men at Cainbiidge, 
studied to assert and examine the principles of religion and 
morality on clear grounds, and in a jihilosojihical method. In 
this led the svay to many that came alter him. All these 

and those who weie formed under them studied to examine farther 
into the natuie rif thinirs than had been done formerly. They 
declared against siipcr-'lition cin the one hand, and enthusiasm on 
the otiier. 'fhey lo\ed the eon^'titution of the church and the 
Liturgy, and could well live under them, hut they did not think 
it nnlawfnl to li\e under anothir form. They wished that things 
might have been carried with moie moderation ; and they continued 
to keej) a good eorrespondenee with tho‘-e who diffencl from them 
in o]Jinion, and uHowimI a irieat freedom both in philosophy and 
divinity, from whence they were called men of latitude. zXnd 
upon this, men of nariower thoughts and fiercer tempers fastened 
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^vorldly politics : though tiu* friend of Leij^htoii, 
he falls vastly s]i(»rt of Lcij^litoii’s unction and 
spirituality. His views of this school will tend to 
aaaken tin* fears ol‘ an evangelical iniml, alive to the 
ilaii^er of* false phdoM»phy : (Col. ii. H.) tliey are the 
views of a partial and attached frienJ, onv of the class 
which lui describes : a ( lass nndouhti dl y wortliy of the 

lijMWj tlu’in the iKnno ut I utitinlinaiianN.’ 'i'hry uail t pi<co\)ias 
miicli, and tiie inakm.Lr «».it the rea-ons uf htiiu a inaia 

pall nt their stuilies, then ( iiemics called them Socmiaiis. They 
were all very zealnus ai:iuii‘>t popery.’ 

‘ 'riu* most imiiHiit of thi»''0 wlio well* formeil imd'-r tliose "reat 
men I have menti<»nrd vverii 'Idlot'son, St 'llini^deet, and Patuck. 

hud tl'« thtnuhls and the mu^l correct ^tyle 

of all i nr DiviiU', and '”a^ esiumed the hC't priacher ot the age. 
lie wasemment for hi^ opposition to popei > . was a 

man ot much moic learmm;, hut ot a moie u served and haughtier 
temper. He applud hmiMlt much to the stndv of the law, and 
recoids, and original of oui con''tilution. J^atrirk was a gieat 
preacher, llo wrote much, and wa*ll, and chiefly on the* Scrip- 
tures IJiij/il ot Oxtord was formed liy Ihshop Wilkins, and went 
into mohtot thiir piinciples, hut went far bevond them m Icainini:, 
and was a gient critic. Tt'tuson was a very learned man, and took 
much jmiiis to stale the notions and practices of heatlienibh 
idolatry, and so to fasten the charge on the ehurch of Pome, 'fhey 
took mncli pains to observe all the ci>mmon erruis ol language. 

‘ 'hiiis M't ot nieu contributed inoie than can well be imagined 
to letoim the way of preaehmg ; which, among the Oivines of 
Kir.rland hefoie them, was overiun with funlantry, a great mi\ti»re 
of (inotatioiis Iroiu fathers and anei»*nt wiiteis, a long opening 
ol a text wiDi the eoneordunee of every word in it, and a giving 
all the ditlVient expo.silions, with the grounds of them, and the 
entering into some parts ol coiitroveisy, and all conehuling in 
some, hut very short, applications, according to the subject. This 
was both long and lieavy.’ 

‘ The style of the Discour.ses of these men was generally clear, 
plain, and short; they cut off unnecessary shows of leaniiiig, and 
applied themselves to the matter in which they opened the nature 
and reason of things so fully, and with that simplicity, tliat their 
hcarcis Iclt an instruction ot another .sort than had commonly 
been observed before. So they became very much lollovved ; and 
a set of these men broiiglit off the city in a great measure from 
the prejudices they had formerly to the C’luireli.* 

I 'Fherc is an account of the origin of this name in a Tract publisfioU 
ill 1CO2, repriiited in tlie Phuciiix, V'ol. li. p, 4 !Hj. 
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Student’s attention, and tVoiu uliieli much, directly 
and indirectly, may he learned. The improvements, 
however, which these excellent men intrudueed, by 
no means compensated lor their detects of evangelical 
statements, and ^their keepinj^ in the back ‘ground 
the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, llishop Unmet 
has selected some of the best writers of hi> views ; 
there were also men of inferior minds, violent liigh 
Churchmen, who would so have pressed their vit!ws, 
as to have brought all into confusion. 

At the end of Dr. Whichcot’s Aphorisms, there is 
the correspondence between him and Dr. Tnekney, 
which has been already refern'il to, and which throws 
considerable light on the kind of divinity, which was 
then becoming [jopular. * 


* Dr. ‘ruckney, in lii^ Letter to Wiuclicot, 16.01, sj)i‘:ik‘< uf |)is. 
Jackson and Hammond as learned men, but the lirst sudiciently 
obscure, and both too corrupt ; and then talks tjf Whiehcot’s being 
cast into the company of very learned and ingenious men at C’au\- 
bridge, who, he says, ‘ I fear, at h ast some of them, studied other 
authors more than the Scriptures ; and Plato and his -^cliolars above 
others, lit nee, in part, hath run a vein of doctnne wliieli divers 
very able and wortliy men, whom from my licart I rnucli lionour, 
are known by. The power of natuie in morals too much advanced. 
Reason has too much given to it in the mysteries ol faith. A recta 
ratio much talked of, which 1 cannot tell where to find. Mim! and 
understanding is all ; heart and will little spoken of. The decrees 
of God questioned and fpjarrellod with; because, according to our 
rea.son, wc cannot comprehend how they may stand with his good- 
ness, which, according to your jihrase, he is under the power of. 
Those, our Philosopliers, and other heatliens, made fairer candidates 
for heaven than the Scriptures seem to allow of, and they, in their 
virtues, preferred befoie Christians, overtaken with vveakm sses. A 
kind of moral divinity minted, only with a little tmeturo of Christ 
added; nay, a IMalonic faith unites to God. Inherent rightcous- 
nc'ss so preached, as if not with the prejudice of imputed righteous- 
ness, which has sometimes very unseemly language given it, yet 
much said of the one, and very little or nothing of the otlier. This 
was not Paul’s manner of preaching This inherent riglitcuiisness 
may he perfect in this life. An estate of love in this life above 
a life of faith. And some broad expressions, as though in this life 
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The clanger of giving up scriptural expressions, and 
changing for those we think less offensive, is very 
great and tlie presumption very daring. Witsius 
speaks justly against the over-refined delicacy of giving 
u]) phrases of scripture for our own fancied smoother 
and more judicious expressions. ^ 

Robert Hall ob^erve>, with his accustomed terse- 
ness, ‘ If it be replied, Why adhere to an oflensive term 
when its meaning may be expressed in other words, or 
at least by a more circuitous mode of expression ? The 
<d>vious answer is, that words and ideas are closely 
associated, and that though ideas give birth to terms, 
appropriate tc’ins become in their turn the surest 
safeguard of ideas, insomuch that a truth which is 
never announced but in a circuitous and circumlo- 
cutory form, will cither have no hold, or a very feeble 

we may be above ordmances: with divers other principles of reli- 
gion, by some very doubtfully spoken of/ 

la anutlier l.cttor, in Oct, IdSl, f)r. Tnckney sa>s, ‘ Would you 
and some other5> as fully and as frequently insist on free justification, 
by the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, as you and they do on 
inliereiil lioliness and righteousness, that no disserxiee may he done 
to that by pressing of this; matter of complaint would he pre- 
vented : but when tliis is insisted upon ; with the slighting terms 
of notions and speculations given to the other when contended for , 
to me it IS juft matter of otfencc.’ 

'I’o these eharges Whiclicot replies at some Icngtli, and wards olf 
some of them, hut seems to U»sc sight of the all-important fact that 
Christian practice can only tiow from Christian luiriciples, and to 
forget that nnlliiiig but the cross of Christ furnishes an adequate 
motive for that very devotedness to God and self government, and 
justice, and truth, which he would almost cxelusively press. His 
replies, indeed, in this respect, prove that Dr. Tiickney’s charge was 
nut without foundatitni. I'Aperieiice has abundantly shown that 
the jieculiar doetihies of the gospel, howwer they may be abused 
by hypocrites, are alone cfiicacious to the iioly and heavenly life 
of the real Christian 

^ Animadversiones Irenicsc, cap. 1. — ‘Cujus caslissimas, sapien- 
tiasimas, maxime (lue emphatieas lociitiones, nostns iiescio quihus 
lenioribus cinollire vellc, auimi est perperam dolieati, iieque sapi- 
ential sacrarum literaruin justuin suum pretiuin statuentis.' 
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one on the public mind. The anxiety with which the 
preci>e, the a[)propriate term is avoided, bespeaks a 
shrinking', a timidity, a distrust with relation to the 
idea conveyed by it, whicii will be interpreted as 
ecpiivalent to its disavowal.’ ^ We would press this 
point because ot* oiir stroii*^ conviction of the many 
evils of i*’ivin; 4 ; up scriptun* phraseology- The thin”- 
escapes >\ith tlie term, or is deepened or otherwise in 
the impression of its importance according to the 
strength or w eakness of the term employi'd to designate 
it. W hat words did J\iul use to preach the ^os[)el ? 
1 Cor. ii. 1, 4, 13. Tlu‘ original cast of th(? truth of 
Rcvelatiim, naturally seems to re<jnire a correspond- 
ing originality in the mode of expnssion through 
which they are conimunicatt*d, in order that the ideas 
intended to be convt‘\e<l by them, may as far as 
])os-,ible be precise an<l determinate. 

My much valued friend Mr. J^iatt, has made some 
remarks illustrating the c!haracter of the divinity of 
this era, which are worthy of deep consideration. - 

^ Sec ditt'erence bctwrcii baptism ol Jol.n aiul (Miiist, p. r.7. 

- Spiakim; of i^isliop Hopkins, in tin- litr prefixccl to In', works, 
he sa\s, ‘ Ho was one of the la-st of that soun«i ijce of tiiMius 
to which the Ucformatioii «ravc birth ; and wlio, in nnintcmiplcd 
succession, had maintained in the episcopal chair the '^I'liuinc doc- 
trines of the scriptures and of the cli.n-cli. liisliop I lopkins and his 
contemporary liishop lievendj^e had scaiccly any eminent '■.iicccssors 
of cr|ual, or nearly cipial rank, for many jears, who uneipn vocally 
and openly held and inculcated the pure doctiines of the Ki-fonna- 
tion.’ — After noticin'^ the tendency to deterioration, he pioeeeds, 
‘ The scholastic and inelej^arit manner of exhibitin'; Christian doc- 
trines which had "cncrally prcvailcil, iH-carnc unfashionahle : a inoti* 
easy and fiolishi d style was intiodnccd, and sfime miod men were 
not aw'are of the caution which should heohserved on such a subject : 
old terms were to maki- way for terms less olTensive ; truths were 
rather to he explaiiu-d than the complex words which denoted them 
continued: fundamental doetriiuswereto he i educed within as narrow' 
a compass as possible, and a liberal spirit was to he cultivated.' 

‘ In the correspondence between I)rs. Tuckney and Whichcot,* 
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The aijitations coiihCMjueiit on tlie Restoration were 
succeeded, as Bishop Hc*b<*r lias remarkt'd, ‘ by a 
school of literature and <'oinposition, of all others 
which the country lias seen, the least favourable to 
t**enius, and the iim^t unlike that styh* of thinking and 
expression which ha<l distinguisheW Jeremy Taylor 
and his conteuiporaries.’ * 

Dr. Buchanan viewed the subject more with 
reference to spiritual n‘h'»ion. In a sermon preached 
at Cambridge, he tak<*s a review of the Protestant 
church in this country. ^ 

which li.i', h.cn oh( aio </iut« (1, Mr. lhatt ‘ 'i iit tciu t'- 3iui 

fcc-liag'' ot the (M'l juiil new M-hool arc fully diwolopcd hymen of 
l)U‘ty and .sa'j:!uit\ ; anuch.ir indications will he ‘•t en ol that insen- 
silile depailuie lioin diMiiv' liutl., which iiu leaded dm mg the .suh- 
se(|iu‘nt }eais. 'J'heir pioiict that ot the new sidiool as far as 
Icgitiiiiate, was douhtless a noble one, hut it was ilnlicult to be 
accomplished : and the attempt reipnied a clear disrernment of The 
clistmguishiiii:: truths of the gospel, a deep impres-ion of their 
paraumunt impoitancc, ami both the inehnation and the .skill 
gracetully to intei weave them as tlio principles and motives ot all 
acthm. In sucli cpialitications tlu'^e good men had not the pre- 
eminence requisite for their undei taking. While theretore we tiiid 
in their manner an admiiahle improvement on the pedantrx of the 
preceding age, and in then matter mimheilesb engaging and elegant 
chsplass of the evidence’s ot Chnstiamtv, and ol the giaiuleur and 
beaut) of its precepts, w’c are siddom ntiiMcl and iii\ isolated to 
action by its (h.stmguisliing doctiiiic.s . that hie and energy which 
emanate from tin; doctrines ('onneeted with the tall and leeovery 
of man, and wdiich are appioi>ri:ite to (’hiisiiaiiity alone, too often 
yield to motive.s draw'ii from the schools of philosophy : and tlic 
fitness, beauty, and expediency of religion and virtue take plat'C 
of the authoritative will of (Jod and the gracious provisions of the 
gospel.* lie considers that Bishop 1 lopkins united the truth of the 
old schc^ol with the elegance of the new. But, perluips, oven in 
Bishop Hopkins, though the glad tiuths of the gospel are foreiidv 
(lefendc’d, some will w’ish they were more swi'Ctly and fully cxliibited 
as in l.eighton, Bradford, lu)\, aiidthe Kefonners. 

* Sec lafe of Taylor, p. ir>r>. 

- Ho says, ‘ The light of divine tnilli continued to shine in the 
Protestant Church foi a lung period, with some iiitcnuission in- 
deed, and, ill certain cliuiclie**, more inten^ely than in others. But 
it shone in some places as biightly, and probably endurcii as long, 
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The extreme importance of the subject, the justice 
of many of the remarks which have been noted, and 
the difficulty of givinj^ an opinion on matters which 
concern mt'U of such character, learning*, and piety, 
will justify the length of the ([notations which have 
been made. 

We would now notice more distinctly individual 
writers. Some maintained the liigh standard of the 
Reformation. Bishop I[o])ktns has already been 
noticed. 

Bishop R(‘ynolds died in lb7l>. He is a writer of 
great valui*, and deep piety and experit nee. His 
sentences are astonishingly terse and full of matter, 
and his doctrine is throughout evangelical, spiritual, 


as ever it did in any period of the Primitive Churcli. At length, 
however, by the combined operation of causes which are well 
known, a spirit of indillVrenee to leligious tiutli l)e‘j;an to manifest 
itself, not only in the established and national eliurclie^, but among 
all other denominations of (Miri'Jtians. It is ditVieult to say where 
there was rno'^t ajiathy and languor. For Ihougli the form of sound 
words was still generally retained .'in our own ehureh in a in ilfni 
form, in other churches, in an irh-mfunu* form;, and iheie were 
some eminent cxainiilcs ot piety and laudal)le zeal ; yet it was most 
evident that in many places n ligion wa'. sinking very fast into a 
lifeless profession, and that in some plaei'^ it merely exhibited the 
body and exti rnal figure. Kven among those denominations of 
Christians wlio were onee distinguished by a name derived from 
purity, little fruit was to he found .... And not only was the spirit 
of religion nearly extinguished, hut men began to he asiiamkd 
of their religion. All this while science and human learning were 
progressive, but the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures was passing 
away. The I lehrew’ language, which is the source of all critical 
knowledge of the liihle of the .New 'lestamenl as well as the Old), 
became at length Imt little known even to leui nrd im n. And though 
there ever have been illustrious exceptions, it ceased at last to form 
a part of the ordinarv studies of our youth, at our seats of learning, 
even of tiiose stiulents who were de.stined for the sacreil oflice.* 

• Out of this st.'iTo of things arose a new iMiemy to the church ; 
the enemy that might be expected, infidki.ity ; or the positive 
denial of the truth of a revelation from (rod. Superstition first 
shut the Jlible. The second attempt was made by infidelity.' 
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nnfl holy. His commentary on the 14th of Hosea is 
particularly excellent. His works have been lately 
re-published. 

Archbishop Leij^hton died in 16 h 4. Ht* is oiui of the 
very first divines of th(‘ British (Jhurch, whose writings 
breathe throughnut the* spirit of dcfotion ; they are 
distinguished by a noble strain of deep piety, a most 
humble, heavenly, and loving spirit, an elegant mind, 
and a scriptural standard of evangelical doctrine. 

Bishop Beveridge died in 17 (> 8 . He himself pub- 
lished only his more h*arned works, his Catechism, and 
OIK* or two small })ieces : but his executors published 
many volumes of Si rmons, his Private Thoughts, &c. 
never intended for tl**^* [>ress. The whole of his English 
works have been coneetly edited by Mr. H. Horne. 
His J^rivate Thoughts have been of inestimable service 
to the Church, from tlie deep piety and devotion and 
evangelical sentiments of this t‘xcelleut bishop. 

Tlie (Christian Stuilent may also be farther assisted 
by a more particular consideration of some leading 
divines of the school which we have been considering. 

Archbisliop Tillotson, in his private character, 
seems to have b(vn remarkably sincere and upright, ^ 
open and generous, bearing ri'proaches patiently, 
longing for the union of the churches of Christ, 
charitable, and above ambition and the love of money. 
Far would w<* be from throwing any doubt on his 
personal piety ; his very excellences are the reason why 
it is necessary to advert to his erroneous views. His 
writings are singled out, with those of Chillingworth, 
by Mr. Locke, as eminent examples of perspicuity. 

^ Two of his expressions arc admirable : ‘ I cannot endure a 

trick any where, much less in religion/ — ‘ Let us never do any 
thing for religion that is contrary to it.* 
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He seems to have been early prejudiced against 
preaching the doctrines of Christianity. A\"licii lie 
was at Kiddmgton, in Suffolk, the parish universally 
complained tiiat Jesus (’lirist was not preached among 
them — lie meets such an accusation in his sermon on 
Titii s iii. 2. ‘ 1 foresee what will he said, because I 

have heard it so often said in the lik»' case, that there is 
not one word of Jcsiis Christ in all this. No more 
there is in the text ; and yet I hope that Jtsus (Mirist 
is truly preached, whenever liis will and laws and 
the duties enjoined by the C'hristian religion are 
inculcated upon us.” Here was his grand mistakt'; 
and the connections of his tt‘xt, laith in the (Jose of the 
former, and tlie folhoving verses, might ha\e shown 
him that his view was not correct. We. do not pM iH’h 
Jesiis (yhrist merely by pr(‘a(‘lnng Ins laws. He is far 
more than a l^awgiver ; while his laws derive im- 
mense energy and for(*e from his atonement, and are 
eminently effective through his graia^. Ills viiWs on 
justifii'ation (See his Sermon on Justifying Faith) are 
far from the views of our Reformers. After reading 
it, we are less surprised at MiliHjr’s strong expression, 
‘ firotius on the continent, and '^fillotson in our own 
island, with their numerous followirs, corrupted it 
(justification by faith) with all tlu‘ir might.’- He 
objeet(^d to the Atlianasian Creed.*' His sermon on 
the eternity of hell torments is sericmsly ohj(‘ctionahle, 
as trifling with the plain di'clarations of scripture. 
He seems to have he(-*n misled by K piscopi ns, ^ whose* 

^ bi*e his Liic, i». 2H. Milner’s Wmks^ Vol viii. 4i:t. 

3 See his l/ifc, p. 3i:>. 

^ It is painful to set: ln)w thfit writer seeks to attenuate aiul 
lower the awful and tremendous threatenins-s of (hxl’s word, on 
this suhjt et. S^e Kpiscopii Opera, Vol. i. Keponsio ad Questiuncs, 
pp. C7, 
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writings Tillotson’s biographer asserts contributed 
much to the forming of some of the greatest divines 
of our country, in tlie age of which wc sf)eak. Did 
they not i-ather contribute to injure and deteriorate 
the divinity of tiiis age ? Some extracts in the note 
below 1 will show the defects of his reliLiions state- 
ments. llis low views of sacrifices have been justl\ 


* Surely tlH)Ui;li ieason is the faculty by wliich tlie eviileuce 
of di\ine re\eliitu)n is to he dec.did Luke xii. of,, :»7;, yet, iii the 
following extracts rroiu 'I’.Pot-. u\ "eiuioii-^, iea*on is unduly ex- 
tolled. Ill a si’inuiii on I Juliu iv 1. he says; ‘All ieasoniiii;s about 
tlnine riM lation -i u-^t iiecessaiiU be governed by the piinciiiles 
of natural iel: i'-n ; tl.a^ is, b\ those appiehenMoiis winch men 
natutallv Innc ;! fhvim* l>eltecti•^n^, and the clear notions 
(■1 govidandeM* re ‘intiiinUd upon our natures. Because \\i 

have no otlur \Mi;> to judge what is wtuilu ot (Jud and ci edible to 
he leveali-d by him, and what not, but by the natuial notions which 
we have otCJod and of hi^ essential peikctioiiN : which, because wf 
know I lull to be iiunuitable, we lia\e reastin to believe he will never 
contradict. And by these prineiiiles, likew’ise, wc are to interpret 
what God lias revealed : and when any doubt arises concerning the 
meaning of any diMiie lev elation las that of the Holy Scriptures;, 
we aie to govern ourselves in the interpretation of it by what is 
mo^l agreeable to those natuial notions which we have of God.’ 

In a Sermon on Joshin xxiv. 15. he speaks thus slightlv of our 
natuial eerrii]>ti('n : ‘ 'The po;,terity of Adam do all partake of the 
weakness eontraeli’d by his fall, and do still labour under the 
niisi-ries and inconvi niencesof it.* In the same Sermon, he speaks 
of divine grace and assistance as ever ready to he alVorded to wcll- 
resoUed minds, and such a.sare sineciely bent to return to God and 
their duty. But whence that disposition '* 

In another Sermon, on .luhn vii. 17. he says : ‘ -\.s for icvealed 
religion, the onlv ilesign of that is to revive ami improve the 
natural notirins vvhieli we have of (kmI ; and all our reasonings 
about divine revelation aic necessarily gathered by our natural 
notions of religion.’ 

These aie very unguarded expressions at the best : and, in con- 
tending with Socinians, 'rilUitsoii, in a Sermon on 1 'I’ini. ii. 5, 
says ; * A man must not deny what God says to be true, though he 
cannot comiireheiid many things w'hich God says, as particularlv 
concerning this mystery of the Trinity.’ Indenl his discourses 
against the Soeiiiiaiis contain some valuable remarks; and one 
cannot but discern tlic divine mercy which permitted such a heresy 
to bring back men like 'fillotson to more scriptural principles. 

P 
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cominenttid on by Archbishop It is tlic 

iiciiL-ral \Nithliol(rmi; of the all-cnlivLiiin^- and vivif}in^ 
doctrin(^^ of the gospel, and fiHMjiuriit staleinents 
which tend another wa\, (statements to which tlie 
«‘xces<^es of former times seem t<i have given rise,) 
that form our graml objections to the disinity «)l‘ 
Tillotson. lie spiaks of faith, n‘pentanee, and 
purj>oses of sincere obedience, as conditions before 
justification, a> making us capable f>f, (jiialifs ing 
for, and recommending us to, tlu‘ favour of (_lod. 
See Sermons on .lolm \\. 31. low an Is the beginning, 
and 5th Sermon on (ial. vi. l.*>. low. nils tlu* i nd. \V'e 
need not say liow directU such st.iti ments militate 
against onr 13th Artieh-. lint at times eleaivr light 
break*- out. li.'s w nt j. eg - against A tie i‘«in. Six mianism 
and Popei \ are \ al ii.tbie. lie allow s the lirst begimnug 
of good 111 man to be ot (lod's giaee, sa} ing, ^ i>ni 
w lien 1 sav tills grate is denied to us from onr unii>n 
with Christ, I do not inttnd to exclude the nenssily 
of God's grace and llols Spirit to the eoinersioji of a 
sinner ami lii-. lir>t planting in ( 'In ist : * and suna t ime 
ix; lets the grandeur of his subp-et bur.-t through tin 
dulne-s- ol' his oidmary writing, as m the following 
passage* ‘ IJle.'^-ed (iod and Saviour of mankind, 
what shall we render to thee for such mighty love, for 
such inestim.ibie* benefits as thou hast pnrr'hased for 
Us, and art ready to c<mfei iijion us ^ ikv, 

IJr. IJarrow is a superior writer in the same school,' 

I'he poweis of his mind were of the highest order ; 

^ S'f'c Discoiii -i -1 iMi tlic Atniii-im nt, \ ol. ii. p. 219 — 2 .'U. 

- r.i-nop Ili'l)iM c'lills it, ‘ tlu* ilall •'noil srn-e ot 'rillotson.’ Tl.e 
t \)Xt -sinti IS p( 1 ixii.s ton stroll'/. Jsei- 'rillotson ’s liist si inion, in 
In'! ^vtxl^^ 

■' lx.ubt'it lira) hns some excellent remarks on Barrow ami 
Tillotson. See hi-* Reviews, p. 140 — 113. 



and in ])is sermons on the passion of Christ, and on 
his inrarnatlon, wo luive \ory ahle statonn nts of tiu*, 
fnndarnontal trntlis of the l ; and lii> troati-o 

on the Po})o’b Sn)>r‘.oia(‘y, lias beta saitl to In; th* 
most valuable on that itipic in tiu*^Kn;;lish lanj^iiagt’. 
In his sermons on Faith tli(*rc* are somr nja^iiificenl 
passjoTt, ; Imt ♦iK're are otiiers in v\!iieh e cannot 
eoncur, t}iouL»;h lie chs;,netl\ acknov. led;^es it to be 
a fruit of tiie S[)int. In Ins Sermon on .Instdying 
f aith, lie speaks of < lod\ bcini>‘, by Chrls^, become 
r.'cr>ne;led, ‘•so a^ ^el*.. rilly to proller m re\ , upon 
certain rcasonai I and gentle terms, to a!! mat sliall 
sincerely eino a^a, Mieii overtures of imrey, and 
heartily resob.t* to ' .uniily witli those terms re({iiired 
bv him ; — namely, the returning and adherintr to him, 
t'orsakini,^ all impietv ami iifH|uity, and ( oustautly 
persisting- in faithful obi’dit iicc to his iioly eoinmand- 
meiits.’ This is not the simplicitv of the gospel 
ol‘ Christ. W'ho shall be saved on tiie terms oi* cmi- 
stiintly iiersistinj^- in faithful obedience to liis holy 
commandments ? 

In till* general strain of sentiment, tii-ere is, it 
apjiears to the A uthor, a material di partnre iVoin the 
character of sen[>liir:d ilivinity. Compare an epistle 
of St. PanTs and a ^^^lTer oi’ this class, and you 
appear to be in another atmosplieiv. A few remarks 
on Ihiriow’s Sermons in Industry will illustrate this 
view. Tliesc are admirable sermons, as ( omprt hend- 
ini;’ a wvy valuable mass of weighty ami impoitaiit 
motive's for industry in General, anil in our callings 
as Christians, scholars, and tifcntlemeii. It is a book 
which may be read through more than once with 
much ailvaiitage ; almost every topic relating to the 
subject seems discussed, and almost every text quoted. 



but we see not evangelical motives fully developed. 
Tlie love of Christ, the grand impelling spring of 
cea^>eless activity, and devotedness to him, the grand 
rule of all industry, are by no means clearly stated, 
or powerfully pre^sial. The beaut\, the advantages, 
and the excellence of industry to the attainment of 
every thing valuable, it is true, are ))ut in a thousand 
instructive forms, and here and there* a gospel principle 
ami scriptural examples, are brielly atlverted to, but 
rlu're is vastly more of the views of gospel truth in the 
texts of scripture that he (piotes, than in many pages 
of his own matter. Classical authors are cpioted by him 
almost in the same way that he would cpiote an inspired 
writer. ^V'hat Augustine says oi‘(u<‘ero, one is ready 
to say of him, though certainly in a far more restricted 
degree ; wo <’ease to be captivated by him because the 
name of ('lirist does not occur in )iim. The name 
of Clirist does occur in Dr. Barrow (though far mon 
rarely in these sermons than the Christian would 
desire) and in such a sermon as his on the Passion, wc 
are glad to sit at his feet and learn the very best lessons. 

The learning and the judgment of Sti Li.iNGFiiKET, 
who died in were very eminent. Ills works, in 

b vols. folio, better deser\e reprinting than some that 
have been reprinted. His picc'es against Popery are 
cpiite ail arsenal, furnishing tlie Protestant with ample 
armour for repelling the attacks of the subtle and 
often learned liomanist. Stdlingfleet sometimes breaks 
out in fine evangelieal sentiments; but in general 
ratlic r ilwells on the outworks than displays the glory 
of tfui interior. 

The i haracter of other authors of this period will be 
seen in noticing the general course of divinity. 

One of the happy circumstances of this age was 
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the full establishment of the invaluable principle of 
I he full TOLERATION of relij^iou in all things, that do 
not interfere with the peace <»f society ; that princijile 
was never before so fully and generally understood; 
and we are greatly indebted to the celebrated Locke 
for it's elucidation. 

Jt will have been seen that some efforts had been 
made in tlie prt'vious age ; but the severities after 
tlie restoration sIk»w with what little suc<*ess. I'he 
moderation of such divines as we have noticed, wa*^ 
I’avonrable to the introduction of this principle, and 
the sufferings which in their turn cv(‘r\ side had 
passed throLgh from the ruling powers, led men tn 
!>et1er view'‘^. In liis banisliment just before the revo- 
lution in ItiSH, Li>cke was led to tlu* ('ousideration 
of this subject, and publish<*<l his in valnalile letter on 
Toleration, in It was, as iihglit be expected, 

<.»pposed ; and the controversy was continued in subse- 
• jueiit letters till 17 ob. Many exceedingly disliked it. 

South, in a sermon unCiial. ii. ;5, said to be preached 
at the dost* of the l/th century, after giving his \iew 
<*f tlie evils of a cum prehension, says, ‘ But from com- 
prehension, let us pass on to toleration ; that is, from 
a plague within the church, to a plague round about 
it. And is it }K)ssible for the church to enntimu 
M>uiid, or indeed so much us to brcaliie, in either 
of these cases ? Toleration is the very pulling up the 
dood-gates, and breaking open the I’ountains of tht 
great dc*<‘p, to pour in a deluge of wickedness, herf's\. 
and blaspheniVy upon the church.’ * 

Such an extract shows with what difficult}, tlie 
right of privati' judgment in religion, and the enm- 

'■ Sennons, Vol, vii, p. 512. 
y i 
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|)k*to ri'cognition of* the })riiiciples of* toloratioii, wore 
es»tii!)lislii‘d. But South’s spirit was c'inhittered against 
tJihs>enlers ; aiul tiiou^h tliero are achuirahle appeals 
to the (•on^elelU■e, and hib slatenient of doctrine is 
i;vuerally more* script uial than that of many of this 
ay;e, and iie is a t^icar, and olu ii torcihle w riter, \ et 
liis [)itUTiu-'s must ha\e irritated and provoked, and 
his hahit of jestini^ m Ids diseomMs cannot he lo<» 
mucli di''Coiintenanced. 'i'ia re i^, howi ver, ^reat spirit 
and energy, '.md M)ine fine ami iniinUahle aildiv-ses in 

his writiii'^''. 

Loeki- himself is far from hein^ a scriptural writer. 
It is a stronu' statement \\hi<‘h .Mr. Seolf makes; he 
says, ‘Jn no hook which th<*autlior has uad, does tin 
pride of* {luman reason opposin;^ tl)ee\pr<*ss testimonies 
of God, and striving to wn.st them iVcsm tlieir oh\ ions 
rneanim;-, appear so pjonnmmt as in most parts of Mr. 
Locke’s L\pr»sition of St. l^lul’s llpistles.’ IJi* ha<l a 
clear ami stioiii>' mind, \Mth i.* r<Mt poweis of i\ e.somoL;‘. 
He concurred with tiie .\rminians, ami was mtimate 
with tlieir leaders in Holland. llis\»r>iks ha\e h< cn 
much canvas-e4l, ami Lee, Brown, Ldwaids, and 
StiHini^lh-et , and the Author f»f ‘Air. LoeL's Bc- 
Ji^i(»n’ liiive snfiieientlv pro\t‘d that he o\er\alued 
thf* powers of tlie human nmh*rstandim^, and disliked, 
and disbelieved soim of* th.- Mlal ihietrmes of (hiris- 
tianity. Whatever desire of* pt^ace and union amonj;’ 
Christians may have actuated inm, wx* cannot hnt con- 
sidt r that his milvienci has het n decidetily ])iejndicial 
to the puie tiospel ol C’hrist. While we aecpiit him 
of open seeptieisrn and inlideiity, we eanriot a(‘(p)it 
him of a tendency to Sociniaii priiicipit's. His works 
must therefore he read with caution. Locke a<liiiits 
that Jesus Christ ^ive*s his Holy Spirit to help us: 



but is it not the lulmi'^sion of u correct notion, without 
its l)ecoinin" u practical prim iple ? 

Various coulrovcrsic> arose in this period, wfiidi 
indicate the ciiaract* r of its divinity. One of the 
most important, tne innuencc of wijicli has rcachi'd 
the present day, was u[)on the alf-iniportant doc'trine 
of jr.stilication. Mr. Nelson j^ives inatiy particulars 
of this controvi‘r'«y i*‘ his Idc of llishop Bull, takinic 
the side of the liishop. 

Bishop Bull piinietl hi^ A])ostolh‘:d Ilannony in 
ibfip, with the pndcssed intention of n.coneihn;^ St. 
James and St. Paul, desio-nine; to nuvt, what he 
sn[)])Osed to he the errom*ous views of othi'r writers on 
justiiication. In In-' work there is much that is true; 
he utterl) renounees all merit m works, and insists tliat 
no obedience can be renderi*d without the aid of the 
Spirit, ami justly pn s.s(*s the nece^ssity of oh'ediencc. 
i>ul the whole! system is caleiilateel te) iimiennine tin- 
simplicity and purity of the scriptural doctrim*, anel 
overturn stalenie*nls in our Artie les and Ifeunilies, 
and elsewhere made by our lieformers. llis system 
is, ‘Faith, te) wliicii justificatif)ii is attributeel by St. 
Paul, is ue)t to be uude-rstood ns one sinj^le virtm*, 
but dene)les t!ie w hole e'e)ndilion e)f the j;e>spel covenant, 
that is, coininelkiiels in one word all the works of 
Ihiristian piety.’ It is surely ;i i^reat iiu'e'uisisti'ucy 
professedly to reueimmo all merit in we)rks, and ye t 
thus substantially to clothe them w ith uiiTit sutfie ie’iit 
to ce>veT all sins anel justify betbre ( hkl. I3neler the! 
(‘Over of juslilication by faith, it if, in reality jnstdica- 
tion by works. The faith by whieh we are jiistilied 
is not the prine-iple that apprehends the Saviour and 
thus secures the e*xcliisive gle)ry to Him, but a prin- 
ciple whieli inc/udrs (not merely produces) works ; 
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which in truth is identical with works justifying us, 
nr jnstification hy works. By this mode of statement 
j II 'st id cation liy faith is imhrd liel<l in words, hut tlie 
real doctrine is lost. In fact, similar perversions 
of the gospel had arisen in the days of the Keformers, 
and Melancthon ablj met them : * ‘ W’e are aeetninted 
righte«>us, that is, are accepted of (iod aiul have peace 
of cons('ience,’ he said, ‘ for Christ’s sake, and not for 
that of our renovation to holiness. I*br this latter is not 
adecjiiate to that end. We are justilied by failh alone, 
not because of that grace’s being the root of all virtues, 
but because it lays hold on Christ, for whose sake we 
are aece]jted w'hatever be the amount of our renovation, 
wliich indet*(i must necessarily follow, l)ut is not the 
thing that gives peace to conseienee, l.ove, therefore, 
tiiough it is the fuliillingof the law', is not that which 
justifies, but 1‘aith only, not as eonstitnting any pir- 
fection in us, but as apprehending or embracing the 
Saviour. We are righteous, or justified, not lu eause 
of our fulfil ling- of tlu* law, or our h)ve, or our reno- 
vation (though these an* the gifts of the Moly Spirit 
in us) but for the sak(* of Christ, whom we apprehend 
by failh aloni*.' 

Bishop Bull’s book led to m‘*ny dis(*nssions, and 
was in part or wholly answered nr noticed, either 
cxpi’i'ssly, or by meeting the objections substantially, 
by Gataker, Trueman, Tully, Baxter, Tombes, Owen, 
and others.- Bishop Barlow having re<'eived a letter 

^ Sie Scott*', f 'ontinuatioii rif Milner, Vol. ii. pp. 117 — 1*J2. 
This >tjitemcnt fiy Melancthon is •jiven in the History ol’tlie Church 
of (.'hrist, Vol. vi. p|). 4'J2 — 4, with a eorrolioratory addition by 
I.uther. It is aKo to he found in seve ral uiih'clions of Melanet lion’s 
l.etters, and in I.uther’s f’olloquia Mensiiha, pp. 212, 2111. 

The controversy has been revived in the present day, and 
while we regret that IJishop Bull has .still defenders among the 
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from a minister in his iliorese (who wrote to him 
something on Bishop Bull’s idea of justification l>y 
faith including works) replied in tuo excellent letter^ 
written in l0’7^ (l>nt not published till 170 I), in winch 
he very ably establishes the <loctrie|Js of the Hi lornia- 
tion. The minister considen'd Dr. llannnoii<l. Dr. 
Patrick, Dr. Tillotson, Dr. Stillingfleet, Dr. i*ii rci . 
J)r. Whitbert, IVIr. Bull, Afr. Ba\t<*r, !\Fr. Raw lett, 
.md Dr. Smallwood, as supporting his Mews of justi- 
fication. W'ithout adniilting tliat tliey dul, Bishop 
Barlow shows liow <'ontrar\ those \icws were lo tlu 
whole spirii, o'‘ the Reformers, and of later wnter*', 
as Jewell, Flooker, M lntaker, Daienaiit. 

i’rakcnthorpe, Field, Jolm White, Downiiam, to the 
Lilu!r Cniicordire signed by eight thousand minister'? 
and the Corpus Coiifessioiiuui, and s.i\s, ‘ Sure I am. 
that all the learned J)iviiu‘s, and dutiful sons of tiie 
Chureh of England, who have written of (uir jiisiifi- 
eation before God, before the lati* unhappy rebellion, 
at least all 1 have yet met with, do eonstantly pro\t 
and vindicate the imputation of tuir blesseil Saviour’s 
ngliteoiisiiess, against the contrary doctrine tif Papists 
•md Sociiiiaiis,’ ‘ — p. 133. 

Witsius ill liis Alii mad versioiies Irenictr ably meets 
Bishop BiilTs statements. See chap. vni. aiul ix. 

W'e have already noticed Baxter’s Aphorisms on 
<lnstification, which llishop Barlow regarded .i' the 
first deviation from the receivc‘d opinion on justifica- 


(lii;nitarics of the chureh, it is very satisfactory to bo able to refer 
tlic student to Archdeacon Browne’s and Bishop Ryder’s charjrts, 
and Professor Scholefield’s Sermon on this subject. 

‘ Tlie work is entitled. Two Letters written, by the lliubt Rev. 
Dr, Thomas Barlow, late Loid Bishop of Lincoln, concern n^" ju^ti- 
tication by faith only, to a minister in his Diocese 

p r. 
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tion in the refbrmetl eh ii relies. Bnri*ess, Crandoii, 
()v\en, Urown (in his life oi* Jiistilieatioii) replied with 
various poweiM, and on dilleii*nt i^roiuul^ to Baxter, 
who himselt’ inodilied his slalcinents in his Conlession 
<»t’ Faith. In his la^sl clays he sa\ s, ‘ I fonneily hi lievt ti 
the formal nature of faith to lie in eonsent, hut now J 
veeant it. 1 helieve it llis in trunt, and this makes the 
rij^ht to lie in ihe ol>jeet, for it is, 1 depend on (Christ 
as the matter or merit of n.;> paidon, my life, m\ 
crown, and ni} j^lory.’ 

IJr. Sherloek in Hi73 |)uhiished a diseenrsi on the 
know ledj^e of Ji'sus ( ’nri t, alltU kinj^* i)r. <)\\iii’s work 
on Commnmon with (iod. He ndieiile'^ serlptnral 
doetrioes, and maintains a very lovvi'red and viiiserip- 
tnral tone of religion. 'I'ln^ hd to Owin'^ Keply^ 
Alsop’s Anti--o//o, ^el^n^^l^s Interest of IBasoii, 
and l^dliill’s Answer, w itii MWt lal otlieis, eoiilaiiiinjLt, 
witliout defendiM|L‘’ eviiy t»imt», valiiahle elucidations 
of the* evaie^i lieal doctiiue-H wliieli Slieiloek opposerl, 

I’Vom Ui.so to l(e)<> <‘ont ro\ » r>it s wen‘ nMlntaim*<l 
with m'eat spirit on the siihjietof pop< ry wlneli pro- 
dueeil an < xt< nded defenee of the lormajion, and 
temleii to Ijrm^ lhdt<sninJs mojr |o Keformation 
principles. Bishop fdhson’s Ihesi rvativ e emhodies 
several valnahlc i^ioteslant pam jihlet^, and ihon^h 
wantini;’ in tin* eNan^elnal spirit ol‘ the iveformation, 
as far as struni^ ari^umint and just leasonini;' ^(), it 
furnishes an armonr\ of weapons against popery. 

The puhhealion of Dr. (b lip’s sermons m 1()91 led 
to sometlnn^ of a similar controversy amom; the <lis- 
senter-.. Findmt? that tiie statements of Dr. Crisp 
tended to Antinomianisin, i)r. W illiams in tiie same 
year piihlished liis ciosiM:L tjii;tii, in which he took 
nearly the ‘^ame standaril as Baxter. It was ap[»rovcd 
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1)}* Dr. Hates, Mr. FTowe, and Mr. Alsop. He wa^ 
repli(?d to by Channey in his Xi‘onomianisin unmasked, 
(in which aresoim; \alual>le nanurks though in a harsh 
spirit,) hy Lohi), Edwards, and others. J)r. Stilling- 
tk*('t was applu‘d to as umpire. § He gave his senti- 
ments in ilivoiir of Dr. illuiins in the second part of 
his l)is(vnirse^ on the Do(‘trine of Ciirist’s satisfaction, 
piih!isji(‘<l in l/OO, a work wliirh contains many uselul 
tlionghts. It was answ(‘red l)y Chauneey. Trail wrote 
a Letter on the suhjet t. ^ \\'ltsul•^ reviewed the eon- 
trovi'i'sy, and siiimned up hi-^ vi(‘W j)f the (divistian 
Truth ill his ;Ljimadvrr-ione^ Irenieie, pnljlished in 
ihart's \ mdivauoii of the Eternal Law anil 
I'lverhisting (io>pel, in 17 t> 7 ) had n tertaice to the 
sanu* snhjeet. ISiany expre.^sions of C*risp are liard, 
rash, and unguarded, and he iloes not leave the holy 
impression oi‘ scripture, though doubtless he diil not 
iuteuil auy thing eoutrarv to holiness, Witsiiis’ hook 
is very satisfactory. Muc h may he learnt from each 
side in these ^ll^eussions. l»ut the gtaieral etfec't 
of till' controversy was seriously prejudicial on t!u‘ 
toiii* of divinity, and the various subtle ilistinction-N 
couceriiiug justilieatioii made b} iiieu of tali'ut, learn- 
ing, and personal lioliucss, hail a most iujunous 
tctideuey to ea>t tliat doctrine into the shade. It 
began to be shunned as a controversial, difiienlt, aiul 
dangerous topic, instead of being brought forward 
as a practical, experimental, life-giving truth ; the 
grand fniulami’iital of genuine Christianity, and the 
all-t|nickening spring of holiness. It seems not to 
have been revived for a lengthened ])i*riod. 

Tile vital princi[)les of the gospi‘1 being thus aban- 


^ See liis Works, Vol. i. p. 253, &c. 
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iloned, nothing was left to be a sufficient guard against 
various kinds of error. 

In lG97» a <‘ontroversy arose respecting the p(>^^ers 
and rights of the Convocation, in which Wake, Atter- 
bury, Burnet, llod|', Kennet, Gibson, and IIo(»per, 
were concerned. Archbishop Wake’s concluding 
work, the State o|‘the Church, published in 1/03, has 
been considered decisive with regard to the contro- 
versy. Suc'h subjects arc of little spiritual profit to 
Christians in general. 

A similar c'ontention arose' a few years afterwariN. 
In 1715 Bishop Iloadley, then Bishop of Bangor, 
published a Preservative against the ]>riiunplcs and 
practices of the non-jurors, and shortly after prcac hc'd 
a sermon on the wc>r<ls, J/y kinu,'tfum is not of this 
worlds wliich produced what was called the* Jbingorian 
Controversy. He was c'onsidercd as the patron and 
c'hampion of misnamed liberal ])rmciples. His object 
was to show that the edergy had no authority in the 
government of the c'hurch and tin* c ontroversy after- 
wards changed from the rights of the clergy to that 
of the princes. Law’s Rc*ply in his three I.ett(*rs to the 
Bishop is worth reading; but though it has bcc.*n said 
that the controversy tended to c:onfirni our ci\il and 
ecclesiastical liberties, it is one in the study of which 
]}rec!ious time may be lost, and by which men’s minds 
were diverted from vital principles. The violcnci* of 
the disputes that arose on these oc*casions, led to the 
setting aside of the (Convocation, which has not since 
acted. Was there not a want of evangelical principles 
both in high and low chiirc'h ; and was not Christ, the 
only point of union for all Cdiristians, too much lost 
sight of? If so, no wonder that t'Jiger disputes and 
wide wasting divisions prevailed. 
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But more serious discussions affecting even the 
truths of religion succeeded. The Sociniaii heresy 
now began to spread and increase. This is attributed 
\i\ some to the Act of Toleration ; was it not rather 
owing to the want of evangi'lical principles in the 
ministry of the won! 

The opposition of S<M*inians was not met with tlie 
« vangelic‘al piety, and learning, and wi^dom of former 
days. j)r. Sli(‘rloek published in lb<)I a Viiurn atinn 
of the Trinity with objectionable sentiments ; it was 
:immadverti‘d on with hitterlu‘s•^ by Dr. South. Thi*- 
Ird to a <lefence, and a rejoinder, and a eensmv 


' Mr. liowjnan ll o mow of tlu‘ — ‘ At tin 

of tlio lst!» rcnttirv Ariuiaianisin wiis •siusibly on the 
'.'ecline. It had introduced Soriiiiamsm soon after the Restoration, 
winch within a few jears prevailed over it ; so that Socinians were 
more luinierous than tlie Anniniaiis. Socinianisin ushered in 
\iianism. But the Socinians havini; rcc'eived a check, licinp pub- 
licly stigmatized by the Toleration Act in likSll, were oliliged to 
speak with some caution and reserve. This perhaps was serviceable 
to the Anan interest, for it soon became ])redominant, and was at 
the commeneement of tlie piesent ai;e the fashionable religion.* 

* Suhsei iptmn to llu* Articles was an imjiedmient in the way of the 
\rians, till one of tliem declared, ‘the Articles may lawfully and 
I'OMhcientioiisly he subserilied in anv sense in which they themselves 
by their own inlerjiretation can reconcile them to ScriiiUire, with- 
out regard to the meaning and interpietation either of the per«i>r.s 
wlio first compiled them, or who now' imjiose them.’ * 

Kvcii the [lacitic M ake, in a letter to the supcnnteiuU iit of Zurich, 
iM 1"10, lliiis writes — ‘They to whom tlie preservation of the 
church is committed, and who^e duty il is lowatcli against her 
c*nemies, and to reprove, restrain, and punish them, according to 
their demerits, even these endeavour to overthrow the authority 
of that cluifch. These men arc highly displeased w'lth all con- 
fessions of faith, and with all subscriptions ’to Articles, and would 
have a lilierty or rather a licence gianted for all men, not only 
to believe, but to speak, write, and preach, what they think fit, 
though the grace of the Holy Spirit, the divinity of (’hrist, and 
all other fundanieiital Articles of our religion should thereby he 
overturned.* 

' Sec Watcrlaiid’s case of Arian Subscription, p. . 



of Dr. Sherlock’s views by the l-iiiversity of Oxford, 
which irritated the parties more till <*”ovt riiineiit 
interpost'd. Mr. Fbuvii \\i\)le a Calm IiKje.iry, in 
0|? position to Dr. Snerloek’s view.* 

In 10’:).'), ^^’illIam the 'fliird a(l^h^•s^e(^ the Arch- 
l)ishop and IVishops o*n diireren(\-s ainoiiLi* the elerny, 
about -the Trinity, uhieh had tlitai are on, and uhiefi, 
it was stated, nfn^ht be of dan»;enms eo-e{'( jiienec, 
if not timely [jrevtaittd. It was direelid, "^Idiat no 
preacher whatsoever, in his sinnmi or leetiiie, do 
presume to deli\er any otlier topic eoneernliiL;* t he ^reat 
ami fundamental trutlis of tuir most hoi ' n b-ion anil 
particularly eoneernini;- the "rrmity, than wh.it are 
contained in tin* Holy Scriptures, and ;n .* ae, n “able 
to the three creeds and the Tiiirt\-N:ne Vrbehs 
of Heli»;ion.’ • It was .^tati il, in tin* Addles-^ td’ 
that books and p*unpld» ts wen* v. iiUen and published 
ati^ainst the 'I'rinity, and imiust i lously spread thr(»uii’h 
the kino-doui, by persons not of tin; e!ern'\. 

In vVpril, lb<)f), the Arehbi.siifjp (d‘ (hmterbury 
(Tenison) addn'ssrd the I)isho[)s on the ‘sensible 
growth of vie«* and prcd'am in ss m the nation : which, 
to the j^Teat aflliction oi’ .dl c;'ood men, appeals not 
only in the corrupt practices of jiartienlar pers-ms, but 
also in tilt* endtavonr.s tiiat are um d to subvert the 
<ifeni*ral principles of oiir holy religion. And tins with 
a boldnessi and openness far bc^ond the example 
of past timts.’ '^Jdie met finds sn^'UCsted as most likely 
to work a reformation area pious t'xample, prudence 
in their behaviour, a thorou”;li ae(|uaiutauri* w ith the 

* Sfc hi-; Woik*'., Vol. IV. j>. ‘J'.i'J. 

‘ A .similar (liroctioii was i.ssutd hy C'corire I. in 1721, when 
Whiston jaihlislif fl he AiiiOi Scntmu-iits. Tiii(.lalc':j (Jontinuatioii, 
Vol. XV. p. 301, and Vol. xix, p. 423. 
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rational grounds of Christianity, meetings of the 
clergy to gain over inilnential persons, esclesiastical 
ci'iisures, the ])unishment of the civil magistrate, 
inf(»rniation against ministers of irregular lives, and 
diligence in catechising children. Nothing is said 
ahont the real root of the det‘a\^ a de|):irtnre from 
tile tloetrines of the gospel ; and therefore the only 
elieelnal remedy is kept out of siglit. 

( ’amhridgel'raets on Piede>tinatioii, puhlished 
at the University Pre-s, m 17 IP (in whieli uas meluded 
a hirler work <»f A^ <im(»ck'‘'), mark the tliange tliat 
had taken plaee iVoin the da\ s of \\ hit gift, when 
l]aro was lemiied for the very opinu)ns whieli 
were tie n sem ire.n the University Press, us ‘tile 
j)nnliiet5ons of the ehampions of our eommunion.’ 

Men now ministered in the sancliiary of tiio Ciuirch 
of Kngland, and held even some of tiie highest 
dignitns ( sueli as Clarke, Iloaiiley, Clayton, ^:e.) 
wliose writings tend to weaken those fiindameiital 
truths ies])eeliiig tlie Trinity, in whieli allwiio hold 
the head, agree*. • A\ hen J>r. \\ aterland expresseil 
his astonislnnent that J)r. Clarke eould subscribe* to 
Trinitarian articles. Dr. Clarke* retenteel bis wonder 
lieiw i)r. \\ aterlanel eould de) the* same with his views 
against Calvinism. 

The* Arian controversy, in this country, arose from 
Mr. Whistears piiblu*ations, in 17 io,anel the* following 
y(*ars ; and from Dr. Clarke's se'nptnre lioetriiie 
of the Trinity, in 17 1-. It led to seime* valuable* 
vinelieations eif the Trinity, by writers from Dr. 
AValerland down to IMr. Jones of Naylaiul, though 
it is to be regretted that it was di*iended critically 
rather than prac'tically, asa theory t>t imiiie*nse moment. 



indeed, but little traced out in the experimental and 
holy use of it in the Christian life.* 

None of tln.*se controversies theri'fore, nor even 
the excellent societii's foriind about this time, under 
Bishop Bevericlire and Ur. Morneek, called the So- 
cieties for the Befonnation of ]\IanncTs, however the 
labours of i^ood men retarded the decline of piety, 
effected any marked or extensive revival of reli^icni. 

In 1747 a controversy aros 4 ‘ on the continuance 
of the niiraculous powers in the Christian Church 
afttT th(* Apostolic a*»e, occasioned by Ur. iMiddh ton*'* 
works on that suljpet. It h'd to mueh discussion 111 
which \\\ Uodwell, Jirooke, .luckson, Toll, Chiin h, 
Syk(*s, Stebbini**, Warburton, ite. took a ])!irt. 

Seeinii;’ the iiu'onsistincy of subseribin;^’ to Article*' 
which they professi'dly di<l not bt'lievi*, an association 
was formed, in which <‘h‘rt!^\ men were associated, 
called, ‘ The k'eathi'iV Ta\ern Association,' for 
obtaininj^ relief from subscription to the Tliiiiy-Nnie 
Articles. To promote the objei'ts desin'ucd by this 
Association, Arefideacon Blaekbitni published the 
(^mfessional, in I 7 <*b. It oeeasi 4 )ncd a IciiLdhencii 

controversy, in whn ii seventy or ei^lity pampbl^ ts 
were published, and Paley tiaik a part in l*a\our 
the relief. It procei-ded to an afiplicatinn to 


• Thus the sacred writers ever rnenijnn it , tlius St. Paul ''tates 
it: TfiP irrarr of oui Istnd Jf\us {’liii\f,and //c* lorr of ilod^ find 
ff/i' Odfou jihif) ff Ihf llohf (ihost hr ii itfi tftnt alt 'I’hus .liidi' puts 
jt; Huildini^ v}t tjoin srlrrs on ijovr must hohf r\irn, ituiijin'j. in thr 

Itoi.y (iiifjsT, /iV yovisrlrrs in thr lorr 0/ (itJU, looluni: fi'f thr 
ninrij of OCR T.ord Jksi's Christ nnto rfrrnni hfr. 'I’Iuh St. 
Peter: ICirrt urroidmn to thr foirhuoirlrdur of Hod tin hothri^ 
th/uu'j^h Sfinrtifir/ttion of thr Sfunt, unto uhrduoirr and \fa nihlui^ 
of the hlood of Jr-. n't ('hiist. 



Parliament in 177 -» v'hirh was rejected by a ma- 
jority of ':il 7 ajraiiiist 71 » It was however there 
treated, not as a religious, l)ut as a political question. 
Mr. Rotherlianrs answer to the Confessional is 
published in ‘ The Churolniian Armed,’ and Bishop 
Conyhcare’s able sermon in the bh^hiridion Theolo- 
”ieiim. The controversy strictly marks the decline 
m th<' principh*s of the Hi formation. It was not now 
a scrupl(‘ about tlie cenimai}, but a rejection of the 
doctrine. Stune of thoM* who di'ftndcd the Articles 
tlionj^ht they might l)c amended, but time was 
not favourable. 

In the writing*- of Jolmson, Brett, Hicks, Archi- 
bald Campbell, and • ’nhlar writers, from 1700 to 
17*70, if the Aulhoi may j»'dge from very limited 
knowledge, we see a tendency to bring in again 
‘'Ome doctriius, if not papal, yet having a strong 
leaning to that system, under the idea of conformity 
to the priiiiitivt; ehureh. There is in sneh writers 
ilevotion, sincerity, and learning, the anxiety of a 
mind awakened to the value of the soul ; but you 
find not a display of the suflicienc} and sim]dieity 
of thi* gnsfiel remedy. 

Some farther remarks on writers, who lived at the 
latter ])art of this period, will be added, before wi 
give testimonies to the general edeets of this deeiine. 
Tli(*re were some lovely cdiaraclers of primitive piet}, 
such as Bishop Wilson, who died in 1755 ; men who 
adorned the gospel of (Mirist in their lives, though 
their writings fail of exhibiting fully the essential 
doctrines of the gospel. The divinity current in their 
<lays accounts for this deficiency ; and there is enough 
to show that tlu y still did hold these doetrino. Oh ! 
that all who prominently professed them, walke<l as 
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worthy of tlio i^fo^pol, a> did the holy, and devout, 
ami ])ractical W ilson ! ' 

William Law, who died ii\ v/.i> a ])Ovveirnl 

writer. W ith a ^trom^ and M^orons intellect, he 
irrcH^tihlv inaintain^^ tin* elaini of rcMi^ion, ami '^hmvs 
the iiicon>i^lencien of nominal ( 'ini^tian-^, ami iirLt’cntly 
exhortb all ni(‘n to a hol\ and de\on1 life, lint wit.h 
hi^ \ieWbof the na^onablene^' ami m ee->it\ «)f a Imly 
life, and his uanl of perception oi‘ tho-.i' al i-reiVcslmi'4 
and comfortii'.t^- vie\^^ of tln' i*<»‘'pcl, ulneii (li-4inL; n.* fi 
the Apost<»lieal uritne^s and tin* \\rilini;s ot‘ the in- 
formers, or at lea-t kt*e;)in*4 tman, a‘< lie ilal, in the 
liack-i'ronnd, it is not Mirpn--ne^ t!. it lu‘ fell into the 
reveries of lielnncn, and ended in in\>l!eiNin. Nt> 
streiij^th of mind, m» jn^'lnes- of e/m'*epi’,(>n as t*» the 
importance of praeln al Ik'Iuks., e.m snp[)ly the lark 
of th(i ^laei' of the <40sp( l. • u !io knov, » n.") i)est, 

' 'Ihi-s ikmIIv Iji-'iiop’s Pi»evi v 111 he arcx |>«al)a \ • tl:e im'i- 
stn iL'nt. 

in I «*( r. - 1 1 'iv 

O ! tlu* to’iiitM 11 ol .»!! ''iia ' iii \ •'( i'Si* of in\ 'cmi 

I'^noraiice, auM ot tta '^r. at ch.ir*' \\] iiis uj.i'n au , I tnu c(>ii- 
.strii’.rR’fl to ' ■ t’li'' oitt II l». j'lM I . » a, li<n,\ !; till I li U . m d 

'\lj,n<‘Nt 1 1 '.iMjv , t.> H'k liiat 1' .1 l-n e '• !>i<' ‘ 1 - ti.' I'lu I 

inyM'it 111 vniu ‘'h- t Iminhiv !■ '•miIiiml; I'ait ti» nu* v. 1’ a 

'I lii’.i'- i*>r, uihI riilialOt n m\ th.it I n,:.\ 1 in* m iiii.! fi m Ii 

oV.'i 1 the v.i call 1 s ot I’l.v la a; tl.ielino I* .ini ! ■ ■ 'Ci ! Ici- \\ !.:n 1 
ou'/lil tol'iiiiik am! ‘*[H ak. e<'iu‘i'Mi!!i 'j lu'»’. |)iu(^ imi ! !*'■ .a'.! tlu 

1 ih j’.irs ot i.i\ Miiml ; ei\i- ua- :• ih-i i noi'i; ^ j mi , a • (ai'.-i ju.LiiU ut , 

and an hni.i t aiul nliiraai htioi ; and lo sn* tl.at in ali ni'. 

in> l lU‘''i aim may h»- to -rt fi/itii 'I'ljy '^loi \ , and t'l '•et tm \oiril the 
s'l'* .atiori o', mankind , t!,i In,- . tiv* a enm:. ' .il'l iviti'inti'l m\ 
tinu’ at t ii'‘ •_'! i-iV il.i\ , ’ \ Im : ah (.in 1 ih'iin 11 h.' 1 1 n d 

.\nfl it aiJ pk-i fd tl.it hv my inmistrv “imiem shall !).• 

Convert! d, and '1 h} kii_''I)iM rnl.i ;■ d, l'1\o ni ’ the ija* e <»f 
humility, ti.;0 I nriv n> '.ri a e.ih- t!i.- '>'u ^ t m-i .d, I, at to 

'l*iiy i Inly Sj)ii it, w Inch enahti-. iin* to will and to do .\c< oidim:; to 
Tli^. .;ood pha-^me (hanl tin , (J ratluT ol ail IiLoit and truth ' 
for the sake ol .h -vu ■. ( 'In I t.* 

I Son Snj\'.tir-> kill nl WiKuii, L’ml edit. IWl'l', jip. 2 Mi). 



ainl liovv best to rerover us to Himself*, has [)rovide(l 
l*or usallii’h Priest, lonchvd icif/i the Jcelhii*' of our 
hfirmilivs^ and nrv(‘r can ue be l)roii|;iit iii;j,li to (iod 
but by Him who is'ilwwft!/, *Ju’ trulh, mid iht life. 

Pislu)]) WARiiiiuroN uas another prelate of* these 
times of remarkable po\v< rs of inAid and exten^ivt* 
le.irniiii**. Ills Julian i^ a \.duabli' uork; and his 
Ailiam’e of the CdiUreh and State, and hia i^iviiie 
1 ejjation (Innvever \m* ma\ (Idler frcan some <d’ his 
main principles), cannot be read \\ithout bein^ •sensible 
(d‘ the Aii^our of his intellect. oi wiihmit enl.ntiin*^ tiu- 
iiiindj it is said that IVi'hop Bull uaa he? mastta', 
and Jert'siiN Ta lar iiis f.ivonrittj divine. \’et liiat it 
i^> j.'0>>,,lile t<‘ o«i\e;. [ !:,*• I ov\er> ol‘ A\'arburton, and 
bi* greatly in tin; dark on the truths of the ^o^peb is 
made suflieiently ( Videiit, by liis Treatise on the 
Doctrine <d* (Irace.- He considered llw teaeniuLT 
ntiii'e (d* the H<dy (Ihost to In' completed in the 
scri[)tures; aiul tiial his sanctii\ ini*- and comi’ortniL’ 
offices are ehieHy c'ontini'd to chanty.^ 

* 'I'll-, le is a n'\ic\v ot it in (Iiaws* I.rciuros on tlio I’l-ntaU ach, 
Vol.ii.]) I \ 2 — la4. Si‘.‘;Um) I)i..Iolnis«>ii’stliM'iiininatiiu L'h.uncli r 
of Will hill ton, in his l.ifo nl’ 1 ’o|k‘. 

- Si'i', l’v». iiiiswi'is to this, {inuiiijr otlicrf, Piuia'’' l,itti.r to tlu 
liishop of ( Iloiu rsti r ; ami th.' Soj iptuu* Dootinu’ot Sa\in, tnacc, 
by the 1U'\ .lohn Amlrows, l2ino IThh’ 

^ He e:inm»t hiixe much umleistov»il the repioaeh of the eio»s, 
t^vor attendant on \ital .i;odhne‘:s, who, in aNsij:nMi<' a ria'on loi an 
ahateinent ol the inIhiemTS ol’lhe suppo; ini':: spiiit otM.uv, could 
say; * Nipw the piofi-ssion ol tlie Christian l.iii h is aiUmUdwith 
case and honour, and the conviction, v.hicli t.ie weiuhtot iiuinan 
testimony and tlic conclusions of human n asoii alVoiil ns. (*t its 
truth, arc abinulantl> sulUcicnt to sup])oit ns in ynr icliirious 
perseverance.’ ' J>r. liontlcy said of the lirst Nohmic of Waiburton’s 
Legation: ‘ This man has a moiistiwis appetite, witli a very had 
digestion.’ Oi Ins writings, Mr, Jones thought, ‘ Neither religion 
nor learning will ever deri\c niueh henelit, nor the C!in.,tiaii 
world ail) euiisidi rahle e.lirication iroin tliem.’ 

» DoctriiiL* of (jraee, p. IH. 
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The writers of tliisj class still hold some main doc- 
trines of the gospel. Kveii Dr. Clarkt* maintains the 
atonement, and admits the gift of the Spirit as needful 
for all Christians, in every age, to })rodnce moral 
dispositions and habits of mind ; but in the striking 
ile^cription of ‘ (Marke has above all other men 

the faculty of lowering the lift* and spiritual sense 
of scriptun* to sm-h perfc‘etion, as to leave it like dry 
bones, divested of every particle of marrow or oil.* 

Meii in leading situations had iuanifi*stly fallen 
back from sou ml doctrine. The sentiments ni’ \ reh- 
bisho[i Drummond, in 17 b‘(), mark the decline of vital 
religion, lie exhorts the frieml to whom lie wrote to 
keep this fundamental principle always in mind, ‘ That 
th(' gracious designs of ( Jod towards mankind are 
eonditioiial, never superseding, but always exciting 
and eo-operatiiig with the endeavours of men, as free, 
rational, and accountabh* agemts.* Admitting that 
there is a sense in which this is true*, yet the additional 
observations upon it tlirovv a slight on the leading 
<lo<*trines of tlu' gospel. lie sav s, ‘If this be true (as i 
believe it to be, if 1 mistake not both the nature of (iod 
anti man], and if this were always kept in view, we should 
liear little of many intricate ami st'iis(*less (|uestions 
about the influences of the Spirit, the power of grace, 
predestination, imputtui righteousness, jiistilieatioii 
without works, and other opinions, whieli have from the 
beginning perplexed and pervtrrted, debased, defiled, 
and wounded Christianity, which is in itself the most 
rational, pure, and plain system of faith and practice 
lev'clled to the capacities ami hopes of all men.’ V\'uiiUI 
our Reformers have spoken in this way ? Are not 
St. Paul’s epistles full of tlu'se subjects ? 'riinugli 
inetii))bysiciaiis may have involved them with intrieatt* 
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([ucstions, yet scriptural subjects should not be thus 
disparaged ; Church of Kurland doctrine slnudd not 
b<‘ so stated, by one of the Ar<*li bishops of our Church, 
as to lie confounded with opinions which have debased, 
defiled, and wounded Christianity. 

It was an indication of the low sta^c to which divinity 
had sunk, tliat a iii>hop of our Church, useful by his 
ri' plies to Payne and (fibhon, should ])uhlish such a 
collection a?? ]>isiiop VN atton did in of Tlieolo- 

gieal Tracts for the instruction of younger students in 
divinity. His list of books recommended to the clergy 
manifests tins inferior state of n ligion. There is 
learning enough ndeed, and that truly valuable, but 
(“omparatively little oi that evangelual, experimental, 
and s[iiritual class of b(»oks, whii h faithful ministers 
fiial so eminently nseful, and mui li of that which is 
iiuTcly critical. Works tending to, if not directly 
Sociniaii, are praised ; wdiile works of high valui*, such 
as Calvin’s Commentaries, are unnoticed. Among 
his Tracts are Taylor’s System of Divinity, Clarke on- 
Natural Ueligiou, and Taylor’s Key to the Romans.* 

* Tlic Kiiehiridion Thcolojrieiim t)f Hishop Randolph, published 
in 17^2, was oV a nuich supeiior character, and brought forward 
many valuable woiks of tlic Reformers. 

It shows the character of the diviinty of that day, that a Regius 
Professor of divinity in the rnivcrsity, and a Ihshop of our cliurch 
should give such a statement i especting tlie fundamentals of religion 
as any Socinian could join in.* 

' Wc as Christians arc under no uncertainty as to the Reing of a 
God; as to Ins moral government of thcwoild; as to the terms 
on which sinners may he reconciled to him ; as to the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus: as to a resurrection from the dead ; as to 
a future state of retribution ; nor with respect to other important 
questions, concerning which the wisest of the Heathen Phi- 
losophers were either wholly ignorant, or had no settled notions 
Rut there arc other subjects on which the Acadcmicorum eiro^yj 
may be admitted, I apprehend, without injuring the foundation^ 
* Sec Vol. i. Tiico. Tracts, Preface, p. xvi. 
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Real religion was ^.inking ia^t through the country ; 
Mr. Knox, in Ills Christian Philosophy, lias brought 
together a good d(‘al of infonnation on the great 
lieficitMicv of Chri>tian doetrines, and the evil con&e- 
ijuenees of it, and |)r4‘>ses powerfully the iinportaine 
of seeking divine lt*aching. JIi‘ employs stronger 
languagv* tlhin we have ventured to use, and ob'.erves, 
that he v\ ho re<*iives divine t<*achiiig ‘will tiiul that 
some of the most learned men, the most \olnminoiis 
writers on lheoiogi<*al subjects, were totally KiNo- 
UANT OF ( lllilSTi A MTY. He will lihd that they 
v\eTe ing(‘mons heathen phih)sophers assuming the 
name of i.hiristian*', and foreihly pagaai/iiig Chri’'- 
tianity for the sake of plea^mg the world, of lAteiidinii 
theirfaine, and enjoying secular honour*', and lucrative 
pre-eminence.' ' 

Triis departure fmiii the prniei[)le^ of Chiistiamty 
wa*' very injurious to real hMrning. \V\j liiul n(»t tin* 

(il our re'i<;ii)u. SucU sue the cjiie tuiii' which iilah' to the 
I'o.irof tsil 'laiitsTo '-u-pv nd t’n* !;iv\ ol uiiturs, oi toiuiUuU; 
tht minds ot men, to the m.>tinnliJ\ t»r immsdi niddv of th.e 
huiiian ‘'•‘Ul ; 1 .a* st.a • ot the di art bi {on- ^he \z\ neial )i -ui lactii)!! ; 
ll.v n -un c' t . Ill * 1 t'.»' hod> ; tin- slei, tiun ot lutuu punish- 

ineiit'«, find n a othei’. (il tl.e •'Siine too !. >>fjiae di,.' will think 
that I hLir too t: eh, and aeou'-e na- piohahls as jin en- 

foura^er of ‘^ciptieal find latituilmanaii prn eiple-,. \\ hjit ! shall 
the ehureii of Chri'^t in\(r he liiiwl lior;i the nanow-mindeu 
eontintions of bi-'o**. ; Irom tlie iniul!- of men wl/o know not 
what spirit tliey aie of, when they would stmt tlie ()nmipolei»t 
111 the rMici'C of his niercy, aiul bar tin- duuis of heaven 
a'.odn-.t ivuv si ct hut thar own?* It i'. vuy lasy to throw 

a Mipiiosid aeciisation, hy such a letoit, hut this fuini.-*lu> 
no answer to those wlm liriniy, yit with Ch.istian love, niamtam 
pnrifjplcs which they !>• hove (Jotl has clearly levealed as essential 
to salvation. 

* 'Ihoujrh it will be obvieius that tl'.e iXnthor does not concur in 
all Mr, Knox’s stntiinents, he iloubts md tliat his work of C'hiis- 
lian l*hiloso|!hy has nndered valualile seivicc to divinity, and the 
honc-ty, and lipcnn ss, and extent of icscarcli evinced by tins 
Author, call for just commendation. 
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extent of researeb, the depth oi thoiis^ht, and the 
aceinnnlated knowledire oi toriiier ages in the writers 
of tills ])enod. Areld)ishop Seeker, in his Synodal 
Oration in 17(ii, ohservi^, that ‘the present a^e is not 
suflieientl) ^ixeuto reavlinj,' hooks, especially tiie more 
aneii'nt and thoM-o;' inon* [irofound .frt;;uinent, nor to 
di'ep thongiil or lalionous writing/ 

This tie])aituri' uas, as might be expected, ae- 
eoin[»anied wilii a loss of the holy iiitlnenee of real 
Ohrislianily. 

This decay sn jiiety has hi;' n testified hy many 
nl* aekiDwlv ;lgi d e\ei‘lh*ne‘*. ihshop Berkeley says, 
ill a sernioii p.Lael. I in 1731, •* From the time that 
divinit} \v;» eoiisuu reu . >5 a science, ami human reason 
eiitiiruned m the tanetaaiy of (iod, the hearts of its 
professors :<.eiu to iia\e been less under the intluenee 
of grace/ ‘ 

Jhshop r-nih'i’, m flu* AiUertisement to his Analogy, 
published in 173<), says— ‘it is eonie, I know not hou, 
to be taken for granted by many jiersons, that Chris- 
tianity is not so much an object of iiKjniry, but that 
it is non at Icngtii discovered to be lietitious. And 
aeeordingly tiiey treat it, as if, in the present age, this 
were an agreed point among all people of disceriuneut, 
and nothing remained l>nt to set it up as a principal 
sulijeet <»f mirth jiihI ridicule, as it were by way of 
reprisalsfor its having so long interrupted the pleasures 
of the world/ ' 

* Sec his Works, Vol. iii. p. *i5t. 

- 'I hc Rev. r». WiKviii, has imhlefied an liitrotliiclUm to liutiiT’s 
Analogy wiiieli provis that this iihic writer who thus describes 
the growth of intidehty, was deticient in clearly inculcating the 
the doctrines ol the go^pc^ and shows in a paiticular instance, 
very much the nature of that gcneial decline which we arc now- 
considering. Mr. Wilson says, ‘ Those who preach and write in 



Archbishop Seeker,' in iiis Sermons, (Vol. i. p. 59.) 
says, perhaps about 17*58, ‘ It is a reproach I believe 
peculiar to the Christians of this aj^e and nation, that 
many of them seem ashamed of their (Christianity, 
and excuse their piety as others do their vices.’ This 
was not more ifijurious to piety than it was to tlie 
established church. In one of his charges Arch- 
bishop Seeker says, ‘ We have in fact lost many 
of our people to sectaries by not preaching in a 
manner sufliciontly evangelical.* See his 3rd Charge, 

V 

the temper, and on the schoine whicli we arc opposini; do not use 
naturally and habitually tlic baiguagc of St. Paul and the otlici 
Apostles. This language docs not fall in with their system, does 
not express what they mean; and therefoic except wiicn com- 
pelled by circumstances, their theological scheme avoids tin* 
scriptural jihra.scolugy, and is formed in a dill’crcnt school.’ tic 
mentions the terms * virtiu*, vice, honest men, satisfaction ol 
virtue, visciou&ness of the woild,* being used instead ot ‘ tiie 
scriptural terms, liohiiess, sin, ronewtd imui, peace of eon.seieni c, 
corruption, and wickedness of the woild.’ Butler’s paitieular 
(object led him indeed to a more guarded plira-seology. 

‘ The very excellence of such pndates as Archbishop Seeker 
makes it the more neccsbary to point out the defects of their 
writings. 'I’hcre appeal s to the author an obscurity in his mode 
of stating the doctrines of the gospel. In his seimoii on Con- 
firmation, after mentioning our tall, not wuth the strength of our 
Articles aiifl Homilies, and the faint hopes that icason might give, 
the Archbishoii proceeds, ‘ Most happily the Uevelulion of his 
holy word ha.s cleared uji all those doubts of unassisted reason, 
and offered to the worst of sinners, on the occasion of faith in 
Chiist, and productive of good works, (for all which he is ready 
to enable us,) a covenant of pardon for sins jiast, assistance 
against sin for the future, and eternal life in return for a sincere 
though irujierfect and totally undeserving obedience.* 

Now admitting that the expressions, ‘ for all which he is read> 
lo enable us,’ and * totally unde.ser\'ing,* include divine grace, and 
exclude human merit; yet another expression, ‘in leturn for,’ 
throws an unscriptural aspect on the passage: and the whole 
statement is far below that clear, explicit, full declaration 
of divine grace on the same subject, which we have in Kphes. 
ii. I — 10, which carefully gives all the glory of our salvation 
to Ciod, and yet effectually secures good works as the fruits 
of lus grace. 
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p. 2 G 7 . Some further testimonies of this decline in 
religion are givW below. ^ 

Bishop Liivingtori may be introduced as another 
unexceptionable testimony on this subject. He says, 
addressing the clergy, (somewhere about 1750.) ‘ My 

brethren, I beg you will rise up w'tli me against moral 
preaching. We have long been attempting the 
Reformation of the nation by discourses 
OF THIS kind. With what success ? none Al^ 
ALL. On the contrary we have dexterously 

PREACIlfel) THE INTO DOWNRIGHT INFI- 

DELITY. W’e must cnangi* our voice. \\\' must 
preach Clirist .»ijd him crucitietl. Nothing but the 
gospel is, nothing besides will be found to be, the 
power oJ‘ (iod unto snlvathm* I^et me therefore again 

* Archbishop Seeker in bis first charge, in 1738, after allowing 
the ])roneiu'ss of men to complain of their times, says, ‘In this 
we cannot he mistaken, that an ojicn and ])rofesscd disregaid to 
religion is become, through a variety of unhappy causes, the 
distinguishing character of the present age, that this evil is grown 
to a great licight in the metropolis of tiie nation, is daily spreading 
through e\ery pait of it, and hud in itself as any ran be, must 
of m cessity bring in, anon, others after it . Indeed it has ahouly 
brought in sucli dissoluleness and contempt of principle in the 
higher iiart ol the world, and such prolligate intemperance and 
fearlessness ot committing enmes in the lower as must, if this 
torrent of im])iety stop not, become absolutely fatal. And God 
knows, far from sti)[)ping, it receivis through the ill designs 
of some persons, and the incon.sideratcness of othcis, a continual 
increase. Christianity is lunv ridiculed and railed at with very 
little reserve, and the teachers of it without any at all.* 

Dr. Trapp, wdio was opposed by Mr. Law and Mr. Whitfield, 
and was considered the organ of right sentiment by many, gives 
evidence that goes to the same point. ‘ Scaiccly any thing,’ he 
says, ‘ has of late years been more prejiulicial to religion, than 
the neglect ol the theological pait of it, properly so called ; and it 
is very greatly to he lamented that some writers even of our own 
church, out of an undue fervour in opposing some erroneous 
doctrines of C'alvin, have urn into the other extreme, and have 
too li,,tlc regarded the necessary doctrines of religion.’ ‘ 

1 Preface to Preservatives against unsettled Notions. 

Q 
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and again request, may I not add, let me charge you, 
to f)rcacli Jesus and salvation through his name.’* 

Bishop Horne says, in his Apologies published in 
1756,2 — ‘ It is the complaint of hundreds of serious 
Christians, that there is at present a lamentable falling 
off from the old fiay of preaching and expounding 
tlie word of God.’ In alluding to critical works, 
(which he perhaps too much iindervaliied,) he ‘ thought 
it of disservice to turn the minds of men more to the 
letter of the Bible, when they were already too much 
turned away from the spirit of it. The best fruits 
of divine wisdom may be gathered IVom the word 
of God in any language, and in any edition. To what 
the Scripture itself calls the Spirit of the Scripture, 
the leariuid of late days were be(;ome much more 
inattentive than in past ages,’ He mentions Clarke^ 
Iloadley, Hare, Middleton, Warburton, Sherlock, 
South, W. Law, Edmund Law, and many others, 
who fell totally into the other ways of studying and 
reasoning. The general statements of Bishop Hornt 
and his biographer, Jones, illustrate the remarks which 
we have been making. 

Bishop Horne’s views of preaching, not always 
(alas ! such is our common intirmity) fully illustrated 
by his own stirmons, are instructive. ‘ To preach 
practical sermons, as they are called, that is sermons 
upon virtues and vices, without inculcating those 
great scripture truths of redemption, grace, &c. 
which alone incite and enable us to forsake sin, and 
to follow after righteousness, what is it but to put 
together the wheels, and set the hands of a watch, 
forgetting the spring which is to make tlicrn all go.’ 


Quoted by Knox. 


^ See Life by Jones, p. 8fe. 
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Dean Milner remarks, in the life of his brother 
}>nblishe(] in 1802, ‘ Formerly this country abounded 
with divines who were strenuous and able advocates 
for the Establisliment, who were orthodox in their 
faith, and who also wt‘re <liliffent and zealous in the 
practical application of their principles. Of late 
years there have not been wantinu^ orthodox member^ 
of the church who have also shewn themselves 
powerful defcndtTs of ecclesiastical institutions ; but 
the persons of this ilescription have not usually been 
industrious, <‘arnest, plain, and practical preachers 
of the essentuAl artich*s of the Ohristian faith. They 
seem to have contented themselves with supporting' 
tile outworks of religion, and with occasional declara- 
tions of orthodoxy, and almost to have forg'otten 
that vvhat(‘ver in its aim stops short of thoroughly 
awakening the consciences of men, of subduing their 
natural corruptions, and of protlucing a peculiar 
people zealous of good leorks, is not the gospel of 
v^hrist, that power of (lod unto salvation, whieli St. 
Paul preaclie<i. lie afterwards speaks of tliis as 
amounting on the [mrt of many of the clergy to a 
DAXGKRons DEPAKTiJiiE froiii souiid doctiiue ; but 
states that it prevailed some thirty or forty years ago, 
more than then. — Page cv. 

Inlidelity arose and flourished in the decline 
of gospel princijiles. The way in which infidels 
were met equally marks the decline. The best modi' 
of opposing Hobbes anil Shaftesbury, does not seem 
to have been adopted. They were aiisw'ered mainly on 
the grounds of reason. Christ with all His blessings, 
as manifesting bis divine glory, and alone meeting 
every varied want of fallen man, was little exhibited 
as the grand internal evidence of religion. The Bibli‘ 
Q 2 
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was rather defended, than used and improved. This- 
i> n at cleficiency is too much the characteristic of tlic 
a(lniiral>le defences of tiie outworks in the al)le works 
Lei and. 

It will be evident from the various testimonies thus 
^iven, that there was a serious falling away from piirt* 
doctrine in tlie English Church. Whatever material, 
or incidental and lesser excellences, we may admit, 
there is a lack of the main spring of holy conduct. 
Cdirist is not the sum and substance: the doctiines 
which God eminently blesses to the conversion of sin- 
nei> ; the great and peculiar features of Christianity, 
'^ucli as man’s apostacy, ruin, and inability ; r(*demp- 
tion by the lilood of (’hrist, and salvation by grace, 
thiongh faith ; free* jnstitication, ado|)tion, sanctifi- 
cirtion by the Holy Sprit, — if not o]>])osed, if im|)lied, 
)!• if expnssc'd, are still not prominently, urgently, and 
eh-arly <*xhibit(*d, as in the scriptures. Religion was 
,*nforeed by many of this class, rather on thi* ground 
)f its reasonableness and excellence*, than from its 
divine authority. Divines seemed to hope to prevail 
by argument, wisdom, and talent, rather than by 
simply exhibiting God’s truths as His ordinance for 
our salvation, and His only remedy for our diseased 
afra mined souls. Their example had a farther bad 
effecl, as it introdnc*ed very widely an nnseriptnral 
statement of divine truth. It was a statement little 
calculated to offend the natural man, and tlierefore 
gladly adopted by such as had not themselves experi- 
enced the grace of God, or aimed merely to discharge 
clerical duties respectably and creditably. 

But still we would be far from denying tlui piety, 
or, to a certain extent, the usefulness of the writers to 
%vhom vt* have referred. Many of them were deeply 
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religious. A little light may guide a man to heaven 
who follows that light ; while he who neglects to do so, 
may perish in the full blaze of the gospel. Perhaps 
this class has been undervalued by some. A wise 
student will gladly avail himself of all real helps. To 
improve the mode oJ* stating divini truth by a clearer 
and plainer style of writing, and by greater simplicity, 
was very desirabU*. It was a praiseworthy effort to 
free religion from the trammels of a show of learning, 
and of merely luiman distinctions- The defence of 
the oiitworhs of religion, and sacred criticism, have 
been much adv inced by writers who have been of litth 
use as practicsil divines. The writings of those win 
have but rarely rcfn'.shed the hearts v,^ith a line glow 
of evangc'lical sentiment, are still exceedingly useful 
in these and many other respects. And though we 
must ever remember, other Joundathn cmi wo man Unj 
than that w lald^ Jesus Christy yet very different 
superstructures may be built upon it. Men of nal 
piety have maintained very different sentiments on 
inferior, though important points in religion. do 

not as Protestants, claim infallibility on inferior points, 
though we all adhere to one standard — the Bible. 
We know in whom we have believed, and while with 
regard to our own sentiments, we say, L('t everi/ man 
)>€ fulhj persuaded in his own mind; with regard U* 
otluTs, we say, IV hereunto we have already attained, let 
us walk by the same rule, lei us mind the same thhiir. 
We gatlier useful lessons from the experience of past 
ages, and without harshly coiideiimiug in the mass, or 
in particular, men who followed the system which we 
have reviewed ; we may derive much instruction from 
having the opportunity of knowing the result of a 
system which does not make Jesus Christ, and Him 
Q 3 
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crucified, the leadini*; topic : it produced a general 
decay of vital religion, notwitlihtanding tlie pi<‘ty, the 
lalents, the wisdom, the superior eloijueiice, and the 
liberal sentiments of its leading advocates. 

How insufficient every human scheme is, (however 
commended by alt that is amiable and learned, and 
however designed to guard against real abuses) how 
utterly ineffective every system, exet'pt the simple 
gospel of Jesus (Jirisl, the St»n of (iod, dying for 
ainners, to maintain and carry forward the Church 
of God 1 Tile merely rational system of n‘ligion with- 
out the peculiarities of the Bible, is both inefiieient 
and injurious. Talk they of policy ? the simplicity 
of scriptural truth is the best policy. See what it did 
in Lutlier. You may })erliaps, by huumn wisdom, 
escape the reproach of tlie cross, gain the admiration 
of man, rise to the highest ranks of liiiman honour 
and emolument, but you part with the truth, you lose* 
your usefulness, you deteriorate the gospel, and you 
injure the cause of (Jod. You may have the star- 
light of a cold frosty night, hut you lose the cheering, 
and enlivening, and fructifying warmth of the glorious 
sun. \Vliat if tlie outworks are defended, wliere is 
the advantage, if those within tlie citadel withhold 
from us the privileges and the blessings of the king- 
dom. May the witnesses for Christ never liand ilowii 
to posterity a lifeless, inelFicient, and human system, 
which thousands shall unprofitahly follow, instead 
of the life-giving and divine gospel, the power of God 
unto salvation ! 

There was a similar decline in Scotlan u. Wither- 
spoon, ill his Ecclesiastical ('haraeteristics, with a fine 
vein of irony and delicate humour, exposes this. His 
descriptions relate to the state of the Scotch church 
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in the middle of the eighteenth century, and from this 
account, it appears to have been as low as the English 
ch iirch at that time. He observes that it was a necessary 
part of the character of a moderate man, never, but 
with a sneer, to si)eak of the Confession of Faith (the 
standard of divinity in the Scotch^church) ; to coniine 
his subjects to social duties, recommend them only 
from rational consideration, and draw Ihs authorities 
chietty from heathen writers^ 

AmidwSt declines on the ('ontinent, the Pietists 
seem to have been much honoured in promoting vital 
religion. The main instruments of this, were Arndt 
(who died in IbHo), Spener (who died in 1705), and 
Franck (who died in 17-^7) • Thi‘y were instruments 
of eifectiiig a partial revival of religion which produced 
considerable etfect, and was connected with a purer 
tone of divinity. Particulars of this will be found m 
Gillies’ Historical Collections, and the Pietas Halleiisiv 
of Franck, See also Pusey’s Historical ln([uiiy. 
liilidelity, however, under the mask of Christianity, 
greatly spread. It was exceedingly promoted by 
Sender, of wliorn Conybeare says, ‘ All, or nearly 
all, the essential elements of bis system, or ratlier 
of the objections which he made to the sj^tein usually 
ac(|uiesced in by his countrymen, are drawn from 
Arian and Sociniaii writers of other nations ; sometimes 
it should seem from sources yet more objectionable.’ 
He mentions Professor Knapp and Storr, and tlie 
Moraviati Pretlireii as opposing this intidel system.- 

In a review of the whole of this period, we cannot 

^ Set* Works, Vol. viii. p. 28. 

- Mr. Pusoy gives a more favourable view of Semlcr. — See 
Historical Inquiry, pp. 137 — 147. 
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then say that the student will find no advantage 
from the various writers of whom we liave been 
speaking. Admirable lessons, as we have seen, may 
be learnt from many of these authors, and especially 
those of the superior <‘lass ; you have the reasonable- 
ness and beauty of' (diristian morality, though you 
are generally left without a due statement of that 
whicli alone to f<ill(‘n sinners gives life and power to 
the precept ; you have the defence of the external 
system, though you have not the light and glory which 
vender its excellence self-evident. The spirit of 
writers has been more Catholic, and then* has >)t*en 
less contention about minor points. If there be less 
originality and de])th, there is ordinarily more correct- 
ness of expression. Sound criticism of the sacred text 
has, both on the continent and in this (‘ountry, been 
much advanced, and the subject of the (‘vidences 
of religion has, in conse([ueiicc of the attacks of infi- 
dels, been placed in many new striking lights. 

May we not learn from sucli a review not to he 
carried away by mere autiiority of station. Sincere, 
affectionate, and ready respect is always due to tliose 
in authority ; but let us remember, that it <l()es not 
necessarily follow, because men have been iii high 
official situations in any church, that therefore their 
sentiments accord t*ither with the scriptures, or the 
avowed doctrines of that church to which they belong. 
Many writers holding important oHices in a church, 
have, as wc have seen, departed very far from its 
principles, and tliere have been many outwardly of a 
different communion, who have held and defended all 
its doctrines. 

There was all along (not ordinarily in prominent 
and leading situations, with the exception of Reynolds, 
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Hopkins, and Beveridge, and some others) a class of 
writers and preachers who continued to uphold and 
diffuse evangelical principles, with the distinctness 
and clearness of better days. Some have already 
been noticed, and such writers as Polhill and Jenks 
in our own country, and Claude, Venema, Spanheim, 
Witsius, Vitririga, Tiirretin, and Franck in foreign 
<*ountries still fully proclaimtMl the distinguishing 
doctrines of the gospel. 

The Author has thus, with the utmost plainness 
and openness, stated his views on a subject, not less 
difficult tnaii delicate. He has endeavoured to give; 
the best judgmeu'., which, after much consideration, 
he conkl form, and throws himself on the candour 
and kindness of readers, who, knowing more than 
liimself, will know also how to make just allow'ances 
for such an attempt. 

It is delightful to think of the higher and rielier 
song of praise, which we may believe many of those, 
on whose writings we have made these free remarks, 
are now singing : — Unto him that loved ns, and icushtd 
vs from onr sins in his own hfood, and hath made ns 
kin^s and priests nnto God and his Father; to him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 


SECTION VII. 

MODERN WRITERS. 

It will be generally allowed, that there has been an 
•extended revival of scriptural divinity within the last 
century. Its coinineiiceiiicnt was, as usual in God’s 
dispensations, with a few individuals. 

Q 5 
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Dr, Buchanan speaks thus on the subject : ‘ It was 
about the middle of the last century that infidelity 
which had appeared lon^' before, tirst began to show 
itself in strong and general o])eration. It was at a 
lime wh(‘n the light of Christianity was very feeble, 
and it was apprehended that this new adversary would 
t(»lally extinguish it. But behold the providence of 
(Io<l ! at this very period then* was a revival of reli- 
gion ill England, (!oniraencing in the bosom of our 
own Clinrch. Distinguished preachers arose in suc- 
ression, men possessing the spirit and elo<tuence ol 
the first Reformers; and the doctrine of the blessed 
.ipostle and evangelist St, John,’ was preaclit'd with 
great eni rgy and efi’ef*t ; innltitudes of the people 
bearing witness by tlieir rep(*ntance and conversion to 
ii^s truth and heavenly power. And it was soon found 
to be the pure and operativt* faith of the Primitive 
(diLirch, and of the Reformation ; dilfering as much 
from mere profession as the substance from the 
shadow, an<l bearing the true character which cannot 
be feigned, namely, - righteousness in life, and peace 
ui death. At the very time when the spirit of iididelity 
w as fostta ing its strength under the name of philosophy, 
and preparing for the awful n'volutions whleli followed, 
the spiritual ndigion of Christ began to revive, and has 
since produced the most lieiulicial effects.’ 

lie thus sums up those beneficial effects — (1) ‘ An 
increased kiiowh.*dge of the Holy Scriptures; pro- 
ducing (2) a cultivation of the principles of the gospel, 
and the practice of the virtues of subordination, loyalty, 
and coritenlmerit. (3) The almost universal instruc- 
tion of the poor; so that it may be truly said, “ the* 
poor have the gospel preached unto them.” ( 4 ) The 
more general worship of God in our land ; (5) the 
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publication of the Bible in new laVgua;^es, and ((») 
the j)romulgation of Christianity among all nation-' 
to Jews and Gentiles.’ 

It may be well more distinctly to mark the progress 
of this revival, and let us take the account of an 
eminent instrument in carrying*it forward — the Rev. 
Josi,‘])h Milner ; as it regard both his own case and 
th(* general state of the Cburc'h. 

Tlie Author lias in his possesision a letter from tlu 
late Joseph Milner, to Mr. Newton, dated in Sept. 
177 b where, speaking of the great evil of mixing thf 
gospel with philosophy, an evil which he had personally 
felt, he adds, - Cambridge Metaphysics 1 am obligtjl 
to for much of that enmity and reasoning that ha\^ 
distressed me. In vain did I desire, when God shewn I 
me the Gospel, in some measure to preserve a gont< 
understanding lietween the Si-ripture and King'- 
Origin of Evil, Locke, Clarke, and other Metapliv- 
sicians, which I had read with greediness, digested with 
kind adection, and rcuieinbered, and still rcmcmhci'. 
with obstinate retension. The alfair of lVci*-uill 
jiarticularly has cost me many a pang. In short, 
by bitter experience, rather that reasoning, 1 have 
been convinced, that if man be saved, it must l)e by 
free-grace, in the proper and full >eiise of the worth. 
What signifies reasoning against facts ? 1 found I 

could not believe, 1 could not perform dutiis, [ wa*. 
sure to break every resoUitiou ; 1 could not change 
my heart, I was overborne irresistibly, and disappointeti 
ill all I attempted, 1 hope you go on with your people' 
rejoicing in the Lord, and that more and more -*oui- 
are brought over to know Jesus Cdlri^t. Here the ge.spv i 
is in an infant stati*, yet has it pleased the l.ord to 
bless my labours in a good degree, ami direct them to 
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His own glory: *dark myself, I have been made the 
ineiiiis of giving light to others; and when I have been 
myself so little affected with what I have said, that I 
have been accusing myself of hypocrisy, how have 1 
been astonished at the power with which it has been 
made to strike others.’ 

The Author has also in his possession a manuscript 
sermon of the late Mr. Milner, on Matt. ix. 36 — 38, 
(written probably about the same time) in which, 
urging the duty of prayer for fnorr faithful ministers, 
he says, ‘ Look now at a parish, for instance, in which 
ungodliness, ignorance, and wickedness reign — when' 
the sheep go astray continually, and the shepherd along 
with them, void himself of any Christian intelligence 
and sensibility, and unwilling that his people should 
have any. The sun shims not on more miserable and 
mon* pitiable objects. Pastor and people in this case 
have scarce an idea of any better situation in religion. 
In such places, vices of all sorts reign w-ithoiit control, 
and the Christian religion ap])ears a thing of no im- 
portance. You know it is no fancy picture I have 
been drawing, there are many such parishes in the 
land.’ He speaks of numbers of parishes, nay large 
tracts ill the kingdom, as still walking in darkness 
and wickedness. He then gives some account of the 
revival of religion in his day, as an additional motive 
for prayer — ‘ a great and effectual door is already 
opened in the Church of England, and the light 
breaks forth as the morning within her pale. Cer- 
tainly every candid observer must see that there are 
at present many more useful, intelligent, and laborious 
ministers, than there were twenty or thirty years ago. 
Yet the o[)position is great, and we are but in the 
infancy of things. It is observable, that the real good 
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which has been done of late years in* this kingdom, 
within the Church of England, has been effected 
chiefly through the means of the inferior clergy. The 
<lignitaries of the Church have bestirred themselves 
very little in the work ; rather opposition and con- 
tempt have come from that quarter. ^ The weight 
which laid on the inferior clergy, who have been 
desirous to spread divine truth and godliness accord- 
ing to the real principles of the Reformation, lias been 
very great, much greater than those whose hearts are 
untouched with such things can well imagine. For 
tliey have (jo the one hand borne the burden and heat 
of till, day, in ericc interiiig the ignorance and preju- 
dice of tlie people at large whose souls they meant 
to benefit, and very often the ill-will and disgust of 
the dignitaries of the church, and of many of their 
clerical brethren whom they would gladly have owned 
as zealous fellow-labourers, if truth would permit; 
and on the other hand they have had to watch 
against the encroaching, bigoted, and sectarian spirit 
of vast numbers who desire to demolish the Church 
of England entirely, and raise themselves into pow’er 
and consequence in its room,® My sole reason for 
iiientioniiig these things at present, is to give Cliristian 
people a view of the state of things in religion 
and to quicken and animate tlicni to prayer. 1 do not 
mean that your prayers should be con lined to our 

1 The considerable change which has since taken place must 
cheer every reader. There are now living dignitaries whose names 
could not properly be mentioned, and others, like Bishop Hcbcr, 
gone to their licavenly rest, who have zealously laboured to advance 
the kingdom of Christ. 

- It is delightful again to observe, how much more a kindly spirit 
is spreading among Christians of different denominations who hold 
the Head. We owe much to the Bible Society on this account. 
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own Church. Supplicate the Father of mercies, tliat 
he would make his gospel to be known, felt, and 
loved among all who profess the name of Christ, tliat 
sinners may know what converting grace means, and 
that his kingdom may be set up in their hearts.’ Hr 
proceeds with urging ])rayers for the spread of the 
gospel through the world. 

These extracts will give some insight into the begin- 
ning of that gracious effusion of the Holy Spirit, 
which has rapid ly distiiiguishetl the present time, 
and has produced an extensive revival of religion. 

It arose in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
chiefly in the Established Church; tliougli Watts and 
Doddridge, among dissenters, ])re|)areil the ^\ay. Some 
of those with whom it <*ouinience<l continued with the 
utmost consistencj^ of conduct their lalionrs in the 
Church, as Hervey, V/alker, Toplady, Uoinaine, 
Adam, and Milner; others, as Wliitfleld and Wesley, 
&c. were led, by tlie low stati* of religion in the 
country, to a more irregular system of action. All, 
notwithstanding minor diflereiices, according to the 
gifts bestowed on them and the spheres in which th(*y 
moved, laboured indefaligably to spread the main 
truths of the Bible, and of the Reformation. S(» 
greatly had the knowledge of divinity sunk in our 
country, that a sim[)le declaration of tlie doctrines 
of the Reformation was considered as an indication 
of a wish, and endeavour to overturn a Church, esta- 
blished by the R<;fornicrs, and great was iheoblocjuy 
and reproach which these holy men had to endun’, 
even from those who, by their ehwated situations, 
ought, like the first ReformtTs in Edw'ard the ()th and 
Elizabeth’s reigns, to havii been their defenders and 
patrons. 
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Those who were chiefly honoured in accomplishing 
this work, were not men of extended learning or deep 
research; or having the extraordinary powers of under- 
standing, which distinguished Augustine, Luther, 
and Calvin. Speaking of the ^’cvival of the Re- 
formation in our land at this day, as the last effusioii 
of tlie Spirit of God, and pointing out the weakness 
and obscurity of the instruments by which it lias been 
wrought, Milner says, ‘J question whether human 
learning and sagacity were ever less employed in a 
religious work sincif llie Apostle’s days. It should be 
an instructive lesson to the learned and wise of this 
kingdom, that wliiie they have scarcely contributed 
any thing, persons of lower rank and attainments 
liave been instrumental in reclaiming thousands.’ 
From this fact Milner then takes occasion to put a 
guard against enthusiasm on the one hand, aiul reason- 
ing pride on the other. ^ 

The doctrine of justi filiation was now revived afresh 
from all the incuinbrances with which the learning of 
Bishop Bull, the metaphysical mind of Baxter, and 
the uuscriptural statements of Tillotson and his fol- 
lowers had oppressed it, and was proclaimed in its 
simplicity and purity as the divine and healing doctrine 
of the gospel. As usual, Satan when he could not 
smother the flame, sought again to givi* it a >\rong 
direction." It is fidly allowed that in this re\ival there 

* Tracts, p. :U)3, 304. 

- Mr. Scott remarks — ' The honoured instruments whom God 
employed to revive a more general knowledge of justilication by 
faith were naturally led to insist on tlio impoitant subject with 
jicculiar earnestness, and in the most energetic language. Some 
of them were so fully engaged in active services, as to ha\c little 
leisure for study : and if tliey sometimes dropped an expression in 
the vehemence of an honest zeal, which was capable of iniscon- 



were extravagances and errors, but the true reason of 
those is not to be found so much in their labours wlio 
revived religion, as in the negligence of those who had 
suffered the people to grow up in ignorance and in- 
difference. A pop^jlation thus neglected, wlien sud- 
denly awakened to a sense of religion, easily fell into 
the snares of the enemy, who ever mingles tares with 
the wheat. Such works as W^irburton’s Doctrine of 
Grace, and Lavington’s Enthusiasm, in fact thus con- 
demn not only the entliusiasm of the ])Coplc, but the 
negligence of their previous pastors. This revival was 
not confined to England. Brown, Erskine, and others 
in Scotland were greatly blessed of Gofl. A similar 
revival took place in A nna'ica : Dr. ( J reen, the President 
of New Jersey College, observes, ‘ It is known to thost^ 
who are acquainte<l with the state of religion in this 
country (America) about the iniddh* of last century, 
that a great and general attention to religion was at 


struction, every candid man must accjiiit them of intending any 
thing unfavourable to practical godliness, which they emincmly 
promoted and exemplified, lint men arose afterwards who 
attempted to establish unscrij)t\iral systems on a few of their 
detached expressions, and on then fervent addresses to large and 
affected auditories ; or at least to support such systems by their 
authority, and very respectable persons have been led to patronise 
and sanction their mistakes. Indeed this was no more than their 
reacting the same scenes which had been exhibited by the first 
licformers from jiopery and some of their successors ; in whose 
writings the substance of almost all the controversies of these late 
years was fully discussed. 

* While matters were taking this turn in England, some eminent 
divines in North America (Edwards, licllamy, &c.) who had deeply 
studied these subjects, and had abundant opjiortunity of observing 
the practical effects of the different opinions, attempted with 
great ability to stem the torrent. But in doing this they seem to 
have gone rather too far, and to have thrown impediments in the 
sinner’s path, when endeavouring with trembling steps to come 
unto the gracious Saviour.* ^ 

* See Scott’s Works, Vol. i. p. 400. 
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that time excited in a lar^e part of what were then 
called the British Provinces of North America. The 
celebrated George Whitfield was chiefly instrumental 
ill producing the religious impressions which were then 
so extensively and gcMierally felt.’ ^ 

The Author feels very incomplitent, on various 
grounds, to enter into a review of even the leading 
w riters in general in this period ; and it would carry 
him beyond the designed limits of the present work to 
attempt to do so. He would merely notice one or two 
of the more <levotional and practical, or decidedly 
evangelical authtus, w'hose works may be useful to 
the strident. 

U'tshop Horne dic'J in *7f)2. His Commentary on 
tlie Psalms has long been a refreshing and delightful 
companion in the Christian’s retirement. His sermons 
art* polished, and have many beautiful and excellent 
thoughts, lint they are wanting in the full declaration 
of justification by grace, and therefore meet not 
adequately the distresses of an awakened conscience.- 

Jonathan Edwards died in 1758. He is a writer 
of great originality and ynety, and with extraordinary 
mental powers. I Jis Treatises on the freedom of the 
will, on the afl’ections, on original sin, his History 
of Redemption, and Life of Brainerd, abundantly 
manifest this ; and without concurring in every state- 
ment, and allowing that there is a dryness in the 

^ See Greene’s Discourses, Delivered in the College of New 
Jersey, p. 255. 

2 Bishop Horne’s sermon on Justification, is harsh and unscrip- 
tural. It maintains in reality, justification by works, aiming 
to prove with Bishop Bull, that the only works excluded from 
justifying us arc Heathen and Jewish works : works done without 
the grace of Christ. What is this but the system of Bellarmine ? 
See the Author’s discourse on Justification, p. 23 . 
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treatment oi' some c»f his sulijects, and that meta- 
physical difhculties are not cdeared up after all his 
arguments, yet there is a streie^th of mind, a sound- 
ness of prinei[)le, a holiness of [inrpose, an elevation 
of devotion, and an evanj^elical p^low in his more 
spiritual writings, Uhieh will ever make him u valualde 
author. IJe, in fac t, rommc*nced a new and higlier 
school in divinity to which many sul)se*juent writcM’s, 
Erskiiu*, Kuller, Newton, Scott, Kyland, the Milners, 
Dwight, and indeed the great body of evangelical 
authors who Irave since lived, have* been indebhd. 
His discourses on Justification are ainoiig the best 
on that all-important, but in its varied connexions 
and bearings, difiicult doctrine. 

Romaine, who died in 17,03, was one of the earliest 
of those writers to whom we owe that revival of religion 
in our own country, of which we have beeii spc'aking. 
lie had considerable learning as well as remarkably 
clear evangtdical views, and few books have bee n more 
circulated than his Treatises on Faith, which are full 
of evangelical and devotional statements. lie was 
strongly attached to the established ehiireh. 

Milner of Hull, who died in 171)7 > '''•b ‘‘ver be 
valued bj’’ the Christian iiiiad for his History of the 
Church of Christ, an inestimable treasure of evan- 
gelical truth and Christian experience, continuing the 
History of the Church of Christ, in the very spirit 
of the sacred writers, as far as human infirmity can 
tread in their steps. His sermons also are searching, 
and yet full of the gospel. His answer to Cibbon 
not only exposes the sophistry of that infidel historian, 
but gives the true character of the religion whicli 
he had attempted to undermine. Milner’s works 
altogether are full of instruction to the student. 
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Jones of Niiyland, who died in 1800, is in many 
respects a valuable writer, and his Treatise on the 
Trinity is one of tlie most satisfactory defences of that 
fundamental doctrine, on the simple testimony of tlie 
Holy Scriptures. His tigurative Lan{jjuagc of Scrip- 
ture, Book of Nature, and other ^yjractical works are 
(notwithstanding the excess of figiirative interpretation) 
interesting and useful; but towards Dissenters and 
Calvinists he is painfully bitter. I'ollovving Charles 
Leslie’s example, he takes partial and unfair views. 
Such views aggravate an evil which they design to 
remedy. Tie* Author, however, is delighted to be 
able to add, on the testimony of a pious friend, (a 
relative of Mr. Junes,) that in his latter days his 
prejudices were much softened, and he courted the 
society of one of more decidedly evangelical sentiments, 
whom formerly he had despised, and viewed rather 
with hostility than fiiendsliip. 

Aewion died in I8O7. His conversion was remark- 
able, and his works manifest that rich Christian 
experience which such a course as his, under the 
Divine Spirit, was adapted to givi*. His letters show 
great knowledge of the heart, and furnish excellent 
lessons of Christian wisdom. 

Fuller died in 1815. He was a writer among the 
Baptists, but of the same good school of divinity as 
Scott. With a lively imagination and all the powers 
of a masculine mind, he maintains the distinguishing 
doctrines of the gospel, and insists on its practical 
holiness. 

Scott died in 1821. He was a man of a strong, 
reflecting, and original mind, gradually compelled, 
under the teaching of the Divine Spirit, to bow to the 
force of scriptural truth, and then lirmly and steadily 
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among Antinomians, and was fully alive to all the 
dangers of their pestilent error. His (Commentary was 
a noble gift to the church of Christ, and furnishes us 
with the solid interpretation of a man of a powerful 
mind and great good sense, giving his own vicw> 
wisely, freely, and plainly. 

Robert Hall died in 1831 : one of the most able 
of modern writers, with a clear, argumi'iitative, power- 
ful, masculine mind, and a correct statement of evan- 
gelical truth. He was a Baptist, of similar views in 
general doctrine to Scott and Fuller. 

Some who did not hold evangelical principUs at 
first, embraced them afterwards, "rims l^ahiy, in a 
Visitation Sermon, preached July 17? 1777? oii the 
question, A\'hat the expressions in scripture, regenerate, 
born of the Spirit, new creatures, mean ? — answers, 
* Nothing ! that is, nothing to us ! nothing to be 
found or sought for in the present circumstances 
of Christianity ! * It is very gratifying, however to 
know that Paley’s views materially changed on this 
topic before lie died ; and that, among the sermons 
directed to be printed after his death, are the following 
much more scriptural views on conversion. In a 
sermon Matt. ix. 13, he says : ‘ Of the persons in our 
c’ongregations, to whom we not only may but milst 
preach the doctrine of conversion plainly and directly, 
are those who, with the name indeed of Christians, 
have hitherto passed their lives without any internal 
religion whatever ; who have not at all thought upon 
the subject, &c. &c. these ])ersons are really in as 
unconverted a state as any Jew or Gentile could be 
in our Saviour’s time .... These must be converted 
before they can be saved ; the course of their thoughts 
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must be changed, the very principles upon which they 
act must he changed ; . . . . There must bti a revolution 
within. A change so entire, so deep, and so important 
as this, I do aliow to be a conversion; and no one 
who is in the t^itualioii above described, can be saved 
without undergoing it ; and he niflst necessarily both 
U*. sensible of it at the tiin(‘, and remem])er it all his 
life afterward. It is too momentous an event ever to 
be forgotten. A man might as easily forget his escape 
from a shipw reck.’ 

Tlie attacks of tiie enemies of revelation, as usual, 
called foiLii able re])lies. Ttdidel writers were met 
)jy fA'land, Ili-hop Watson, Dr. B(‘attie, Paley, and 
Scott, with many oth«.TN. The attacks of Dr. Priestley 
on the main doctrines of the Bible, from 177'> to J804, 
hid fo many suceessfnl defences. Those of Bishop 
Horsley, of the I'higlish, and Dr. Jamieson, of the 
Scotch Churcii, remain as bulwarks of the faith. 

The llefutatiou of Calvinism, by Bishop Tomlint, 
led to INIr. Scott’s Reply, and Dr. A\’illiams’ Defence. 

Bishop lIorslti/\s powers of mind were of a high 
order ; and his sermons, and his otlier works will 
render a'^sistanee t<> the student chiefly in thi‘ way 
of criticism. He had the integrity and candour to 
speak decidedly against the ignorance of many who 
opposed what they called Calvinistic vi(*w’s, 

Robert Hall justly commends the conduct of the 
pious clergy ot this day, on points which once gave 
rise to so much controversy — the <iuestions relating to 
predestination and frc'e will, ‘on which, equally remote 
from Pelagian heresy and Aiitinomiaii licentiousness, 
they freely tolerate and indulge a diversity of opinion, 
embracing Calvinists and Arminians without distinc- 
tion ; provided the Calvinism of the former be prac- 
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tical and moderate, and the Arminianism of the latter 
evangelical and devout. The t^reater part of them 
lean, we believe, to the doctrine of general redemption, 
and love to represent the gospel as bearing a friendly 
aspect toward Jit* eti*rnal happiness of all to whom 
it is addressed ; biit tht*y are much less anxious to 
establish a polemical accuracy than to win souls to 
Christ.’ 1 

It has been noticed that this revival extendt?d to 
America. The writings of With(‘rspoon, Bellamy, 
Hopkins, Davies, anti others ; tht* republit'ation 
of British works, and the labours of American 
preachers, seem to have been attended with re vivals 
of religion, and the liapj/iest succt'ss. America has 
continued to furnish valuable divines. J) wight’s 
theology, while we agree not in its statements on 
church government, and long to see in it more of that 
divine unction which draws the heart to the full 
enjoym(!nt of comninnion with (iod in Christ, is still 
the work of a powerful and original mind, holding 
scriptural views of divine truth. Several valuable 
critical works have recently app(!ar(*d in America. 

The better state of things eoiiimencc«l in Ciermany 
by the Pietists, and fostered, as we have oliserved 
before, has been growing amid the op])osition of 
infidelity and iieologian principles (another name for 
infidelity), 2 and amid all the troubles of the con- 

* Sci- Ills Kcvifwa, p. lot. 

- Since these remarks w<tc written, Neology has so manifested 
itself in this country that the autiuir thinks it desirahlc to nisei t a 
few' symptoms of tlie existence of this destruetive s) stein, some 
of wliieh were communicated by a frien<l. 

1. A readiness to impugn the receWed text, or authorised ver- 
sion. 2 . A total disiegard of the order and method of the 
Scriptures. 3. Low views of their inspiration. 4. A total over- 
looking of God’s providential care of the Bible. 5. A readiness to 
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brii^liter and better days in these fl^st scenes of the 
Kefonnutiori. 

Mr. Rose speaks of the high merits of Stow whose 
school he says has been of the highest service in 
Germany. The names of Reinhand, tan fllin, llcngel, 
lvna])p, Schott, Kruminacher, Lucke, Tholuck, and 
Winer, are inentione<l as having opposed tlie infidel 
system. Rose’s Answer, p. 

The revival of religion in onr country had to 
encounter much oppt^^ition. Many a charge, many a 
visitation sciim)!i, many a pamphlet, many a periodical 
puhlitation, a»'d o(»me inoni bulky works, professing 
complete refutation, have been issued against its 
instriimenls ; but these attacks calling forth able 
replies, have only strengthened and enlarged that 
which they were meant to overthrow. 

Other authors, such as some? tliat have been named, 
and Archbishop Seeker, the Lowths, &c. might be 
added, who without rising to the evangelical simplicity 
of the Reformers, liave, by general correctness of sen- 
timent, and by real [)iety, or superior talent and 
learning, strengthened a cause which they did not 
avowedly join. Tins was the cast* also with some 
others who were, even in part, hostile to this revival. 

set aside such texts as maintain the great doctrines of the Ihble. 
G. All assumption of disagreement between diiVerent parts of the 
sacred Scriiiturcs. 7. Insinuations, not sanctioned iiy the Bible, 
against the conduct of the faithful servants of Tiod iccordcd in 
that book. 8. Accounting for miracles and prophecy on natural 
principles and without Clod’s interference. 9. Speaking doubtfully 
of what it is admitted the Scriptures assert. 10. Sujiposition of 
enthusiasm, false reasoning and deceit in inspired writeis, and 
even in our Lord Himself !— -All this too in men professing Chris- 
tianity and ministering as its teachers ! Here is Satan indeed 
transformed into an angel of light. 
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The chain evauj^elical writers has continneil 
unbroken to ol#«day, Serb*, Robinson, C'ecil, the 
. Venus, Biichainjin, Richardson, and others depart(*d, 
have left writ'uij^s that will lon^ continue to edify 
the church. Tt may be noticed also, that many 
evangelical princi{des (such as the all-important one 
of jusfidcalion by faith) are much more gen(*rally 
admitted by all classes. 

The Author feels it an ungrateful task, from which 
lie shrinks, to mention those of another class, who 
(however, in some respects, their writings may be 
original and valuable, and even eminently serviceable, 
as it regards the externals of religion) have been far 
from advancing the holy and evangelical principles 
on which our church and the church of Christ are 
founded ; and liave even maintained, in sonu‘ things, 
views which we cannot but consider adverse to them. 
It was an indication of that tleparture from the 
spirit of the Reformation, which we have noticed in 
tlic previous section, that, in the modernized edition 
of the Homilies, published by Sir Adam Cordon, in 
175)5, the doc'trine of justitication by faith was altered 
from th<* same doctrine, as maintained in tiu* original 
Homilies, so as to inclmle good works, as part of the 
ground of our defiendance ; and yet this (dition was 
recommended by one bisliop, and lias been quoted, in 
controversial writings, as an authentic testimony of the 
sentiments of our Reformers. 

The Author caiuiot mention living writers ; but it 
would be easy to select, from the lists of books given 
ill a subsecjueiit chapter of this work, a delightful 
( atalogue of those who have, in more extended yubli- 
cations in our own day, advanced and maintained 
evangeru al and practical religion, whilst others have 
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been serviceable in various degrees tQ the church by 
critical and learned treatises, or have ably oppo^^ed 
the lloinaii Catholics. 

The Wesley ans, as a body, have 'not been without 
theii: share ol‘ valuable writings, as many of* the works 
of’ Wesley, b'letclier, i>enson, #Drew, and others, 
sufficiently show. The Author has already stated his 
own views on points on which he difl’ers f’roin the 
excellent men to whuni he here refers ; but he would 
be sorry not to state timt there are many truly valu- 
able works among thi-> class of* Christians, and much 
oi* real loariiing, eU vated piety, fervent zeal, and deep 
spirituality vj^' mind. 

Modern dissenters have fn]l\ partaken of* the im- 
))rc)vements of the times, and many of their works 
furnish invaluable lu ljis in tlaology. The doctrinal 
Articles of the Cliurch of England are strenuously 
upheld by tiie great body of pious dissenters. Not 
to allude to living authors. Gill, Booth, T/avingtou, 
Bogue, M illiams, Rylaiid, with many others that 
might he mentioned, have left writings that, making 
every allowance for diversity of sentiments on inferior 
pointa, will furnish imieh infonuation and edification 
to the student. 

Scotland has also furnished its help to sound 
divinity in tliis age. The writings of Professor 
'Campbell, though not distinguished for a rich exhi- 
bition of the grac'e of the gospel, are manifestly the 
works of an upright conscientious mind : those of the 
Erskines, Jamieson, and Maclaurin, are of a higher 
cast, and will amply repay perusal : Brown of Ilad- 
dington, will ever be a favourite author, from his 
extensive scriptural knowledge. 

Some have seriously feared tiiat the revival of which 
R 
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we have spoken, and which has iiitherto but partially 
prevailed in the British churches, lias already begun 
to <Iechne. It is true that the profession of twangelicid 
principles has spread much more widely, and thence 
tile waters may not lie so cleep. There is always 
through human corruption a t<*ndency to tleteiioration. 
Are not Christians now too anxiou'' to make every 
thing clear to reason ? It is a day of oonet'ssion, and 
there is danger of conceding vital points. Classes of 
men are not so distiuet. Faithful Ciirisiians are not 
separate and united. There is h‘ss of thi; reproach of the 
and this may nots()ring from the gn atcr diffusion 
of religion, but from tlie greatia- laxity of tlie religious. 

These things show us at any rate tlie ue<‘d of great 
watchfulness, and of close a<]lKTeiic(^ to tlie word of 
God. iMauy also, have as yet felt little of the iniluenee 
of this revival exeept as it respi^ ts an inerea^ai 
attention to external duties, and to general learning. 
In tliese, and other things of a similar l:iiul, where 
tln re lias not heeii a direct, there has lieen a <'o! lateral 
influence, vi*ry much connected with the n,*viv**d 
floctriues of the lieformatiou. 

But we must not enlarge. On a review of ihi- 
whole, w(* may look to the Heformers for the best 
mode of statuig doctrine ; to the Puritans for an- 
swering the objt;etioiis of enemies of tlie gospel, and 
dissecting the inward recesses of the heart, and 
distinguishing liypocrrites ; to the subsequent school 
for a just mode of language and expression ; to recent 
writers for candour and frt‘edom from the shackles 
of system ; and may we not trust, that divinit}, iu Its 
highest sense, as that heavenly wisdom whieh declares 
to iis the way of eternal life hy Christ Jesus, is indeed 
reviving among u-' ^ 



It may assist us in formin*^ a comparative judg- 
ment of the present stale of* divinity, to contrast 
some publications of a similar class which have 
been published in dillerent periods of the church. 
There are three works, (the Whole J^uty of Man, 
pu])lished about the middle of the 17th century ; 
the ]\evv Whole Duty of Man, published 50 or O’O 
years alter ; and V(‘nn’s (\)mpl(^te Duty of ]\lan, 
published on the revival of religion) which illustrate 
the character of the divinity of tla ir resjicctive fcras. 
The M’hoh; Dut v of INIan, was a practical book, to 
counteract th • Anlinomians, and contains an im[)ressivt* 
intn duclion (Mi "!ie care of the soul, the devutioua) 
j)art is lull and n.^cful, and it has a good statement 
of relativt‘ duties, but it does not exhibit prominently 
the only ])rinciples and stiength on which man can 
pcrlorm them, Tiie New' Whole Duly, attempting 
to remedy this, by bringing forward the faith as w’cll 
as the duty of the Christian, has completely departed 
from the principles of the Keformation, and is a vei'\ 
tlangerons and unsound book. Let the following 
extract from tlft* preface suffice. ' Our Saviour by 
His sulii riiigs aiul death has purchased this grace for 
us, that real riipentance and sincere obi*dience shall be 
accepted instead t)f innocence. Not that the condition 
of the gospel covi-iiant is a perfect unsinning obedience, 
but a sincere endeavour to obey all the commands 
of God to the utmost of our power, which commands 
in their giaieral ami most proper sense, are so far from 
being impossible to be observed, that on the contrarv, 
a man cannot easily transgress them without an 
hardened conscience and deliberate choice. And 
whensoever God n^quires of ns more than we are 
naturally able to perform, he never*l*ails to afford us 
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proportionably great assistaiu^u to eiiai)le us to ])erforin 
what Ilf so n quirfs.* Nothing can ho niorc unscrip- 
tural, and uncharacteristic of the gospel, or niore con- 
trary to our Articles, I loniilifs, and Liturgy. Compare 
this account with the tOth, 11th, hith, and 13th 
Articles. In Vcnirs Complete Duty of IVJan, wc 
let urn again to the prineijdes of the Keformation. 
lie exhibits clearly, justification by faith, and the 
\ital doctrines of the gospel, but though doctriiiall 
an improv^iuait, Aet it is defectivi* as a complete 
substitute in the statement of prac'tical duties. 

The books and tracts of the Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge have, in some measure, as might 
have been expected, partaken of the chaiacter of the 
times in which tliey were written. The Author would 
here speak his sentiments fr(*ely, yvt with tin* s])irit 
rif humility wliich the subje<!t s|)ecially calls tor. 
The cause of truth, ncv<*r, in the result, sutlers from 
a candid declaration of ofhnion. Idiosi; who have 
had opportunity to know its operations will feel that 
the Society has <lonf, and is doing much to promote 
tlie ])urest divine truth. Hihles, Prayer hooks, and 
Homilies, and many ex<*e!lfiit nligious works have 
been circulated Viy it to a vast extent. There arc 
also truly valuable works on its lists. lJut many 
of its warmest friends have deeply regrett(‘d, that 
some w'orks that have been circulated by it, should 
have ever had this sanction given to them, and that 
there should still hr. found among its publications, 
any which contain sentiments in any d(‘gree similar to 
those which we have just adverted to in the New 
Wliole Duty of Maii.^ 


^ 'I'lu rc are passages in its tracts which may indeed be justified 
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Th(» present members of the Society having inhe- 
rited the Tracts of a century and a (juarter, and with 
them the defects which would almost inevitably occur 
in so extended a period of years: measures have just 
been adopted, with the view, as it is stated, of prepar- 
ing Tracts more plain, simple ifnd interesting, and 
sound in doctrine. 

The circninstance of any of the Tracts of the 
Society being dull and iminten.*sting, is but a small 
evil compared with a more serious delect; the with- 
holding or scanty exhibition of the great doctrines 
of grace, f”ce j a.-tificatioii by Christ Jesus, the sweet 
spirit of adopliop, the offices of the Saviour, and the 
woil; oi his Spirit. His grace and glory arc not at 
present the prominent and leading character of tin? 
Tracts, and while this contiunes to be the case, they 
cannot extensively promote his kingdom. It is most 
dcsiralilc? tliat the chief attention should be directetl 
to this point. 

The true guard agaiust Aiitinomiunism is not the 
multiplication of legal requirements ; nor the so 


by a favourable coiistnietioii, but which arc materially deficient 
in scriptural simplicity. Icrms and expressions are used, whicit 
may easily mislead, and which give not the full light and gloiy 
of the scriptural doctrine. In so all-impovtant a point as tlu* 
way of salvation, where one constant tendency of the natural 
licart invariably is to seek salvation by our own good \vorks, 
we want that bold, clear, decisive, evangelical statement whicii 
distinguishes our Articles, our Homilies,, the writin^-s of oiir 
Reformers in general, and above all, the word of Hod. (See 
lUim iii. (ial. ii. if,. Ephes. ii. 1— lo.) Admitting 

that there is also a tendency in our corrupt heart to abu>e the 
doctrines ot our free salvation, a tendency described in the saerid 
record ; yet that doctrine must not therefore be indistinctly 
stated, lor it alone meets tlie necessities of an awakened mind 
and a distressed eoiiseicnec; and it alone is blessed by the Holy 
Spirit, as the mighty lever to move the world, //<e puiver of OW v 
unto salvation to every one that bvtieveth. ' 

11 li 
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rautioiisly statin*:^ the way of salvation, that a poor 
sinner can hardly find it lor the peace and comfort 
of his afflicted conscience; but the full declaration 
of Christ Jesus in all liis ofiices as a complete Saviour, 
delivering- us both from the i^iiilt and the pov\er of sin, 
the setting forth the promises of the j^ospel as effect ual 
motives to holiness, with the developemcnt of all lioly 
duties, as invariably ilowing from the Saviour’s grace, 
and the true evidence of that grace in our conformity 
to Him, who loved us e\cn to die for us, and who 
Himself tnaki'^ us 7twct Jhr ihv inherilfmcc nf‘ llte saints 
hi U^ht, 

There is one work published hy this Society, whic h, 
being of the same nature as works piiblislied by the: 
Reformers, gives ns an opportunity of eoiiipaiing the 
sentiments of different a*raswitli much fsn-ility, VV'e* 
allude to the liihles with notes, [>ii})lishc(l in King 
Edward’s and Queen Elizabeth’s reigii^, and the; Ribh 
published hy the* Soeiedy. 

Cramner’s Bible was published in and re- 

published with note's in l.>45), uitli a table; of the 
})rinci[)al matters. This table c'onlains statements 
which would now be; called ( ’alvirustic. 

The Geneva Bible was widely eireulaleci at the 
Reforinatiou. Tliis was translated and printed 

with notes by the Eiigbsli Refugees at Geneva- 
Lewis says, ‘Of this translation, which was mostly 
had and used in [irivate families ; then; wca-e above; 
thirty editions printed, mostly by the Quec n’s and 
King’s ])rinters from to IbKi.’ Though it is 

called the Geneva Bible, it is diflerent from that 
published by the pastors and profc'ssors at (ieneva. 
It had the sanction of Archbishops l^lrker and Griii- 
dal, the latter of whom was then Bishop of London. 



’rhc‘y said to secretary CocW in UG5, ‘ they thouo-ht 
so vv(‘U of tin* first impression, and tlie review ot those 
\\ho had since travelled therein, that they wished it 
would please him to 1>(‘- a iiu;ans that twelve years 
lon^-er term mii>ht l)e, hy special privilege, granted,’ 
for its puhlication, and assured him *■ they would 
take much order with the ])artY in writing, that no 
impression should pass hut ])y their direction, consent, 
utid advice.’ This ]5ilde is not uncommon, especially 
sim*c it has been repnntrd. Let any read the notes, 
and judge of the seutimeiif- of those iu authority by 
them. ^J"he er aiacler of these notes is sufficiently 
kianvn. 

The IVishop's Ei]>lc is more scartT, hut being more 
expressly published by <he Bishops, and sanctioned 
by the goveriuneiil, its authority is more decisive as to 
ihe sentiments of the Church of England at that 
time. It was first published in 15()S, Tlie following 
notes are extracted from an edition printed in folio 
ill 15S.5, iu the Author’s possession. 


Gen. fn ih^f: shall nil iho kimirnh nf Ihe earth he blessed 

— Christ hlc-^si'd all the earsed kindreds of the worM. 

(jfn, xi\. 17. Tl enirsel said, Sure thifsflf. — (^od doth not onh 
bc"in, but nlso linishes the ‘'alvation ^his servants. 

Gen. xwi. "j. IWnun; that Ahrammi hearkened ^into inifvtdct. 
— (jod coiiiinendeth Abrahain’s ubedienee, that Isaac slunild be 
more ready to do the like; for as (iod made his promise to 
Abraham of his free nieiey, so the contirination thereof to Isaae 
proceedeth of the same fountain. 

Jacob’s [.adder. Gen. xwiii. 12. — It may signify Christ, !)v 
whose mediation all graces come do\Mi to us, and all iielp, and by 
whom we ascend into heaven. 

Gen. xxviii. Ifi. I u'lll not leace thee. — God laketh all the 
charge of his elect, and never forsaketh them. 

Deut. XXX. l‘J. Chouse life. — ^'Fhat is to say, show thy love and 
obedience to God, which is not performed by our own strength, 
but by God’s grace working in his elect. 

2 Kings ill. 14. He^jcard the presenre of Josnphat. — God 
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8»uffercth his word to he declared to the wicked, because of the 
i^odly that are ainont» them. 

Phidm cx. 3. Thy jmiplr hi' n’ry v'lllnrj ;. — (^lirist and his 
holy word shall be received of Ins elect most willim^ly, and 
Christ’s grace shall so wondcrlull) imbue men’s liearts as the 
dew of the morning moisteneth the irronnd. 

Canticles i. 4. lUurh thmnu'li tin' .spots of prrscrHhon . — Kair 
through faith in the hlod.i of Chnst. 

Canticles iv. 14. I'p thou no,th irhi'l.— Wc prayeth for the 
grace of the Holy (Ihost towaids tiie Chinch, without which 
nothing can prosper in it. 

Canticli's viii. G. O srf mo as a soul . — 'fhe ('hnreh desircth 
to be joined unto Christ In the sud of the Ihdy (:hi),t. 

Isaiah iv. 4. IVusht airuy ttm Jitthiin ss. 'I’l.ev are saved, 
whose sins arc remitted and washed a\\:i> ".ith thehlood ol Christ. 

Lamentations i. 1 L Tho yoho of my fi /iHsurfssion.s j \ hoinni fast 
to his hfnht . — ^^rhe bondage, throui:h sin, is mmt grie\oiis, whii-h 
theieforc is called the yoke ot sins, fa^tiMieil in oi to Coil’s hand, 
becau>e by no means it can he .shaken olf or i emitted, but only 
of God’s special grace and mercy. 

Ezekiel xNxvi. 2.'). Spi mklo rlr/ni imtrr , — that is, his Sjiint 
whereby he retnrmeth the heart, and icvenerateth his. [sa. xliv. 

flab lii. 13. Salrufion v'lth thnu ayonifo'/ — ^ignit>ing that 
there is no salvation but by (duet. 

liUke xix. 38 Po(/rr tu hoifrni — tliat is by Cliiist wo arc 
reconciled unto Cod, and Coil’s wrath is pacified low aids us. 

Joi.n iii. 13. A'f> mun hath ascrmlnl , — No man, b\ bis own 
wit, can know' the mjsteiies of Christ’s km'/dorn, hut b) Christ 
himself. 

John XV. 4. Kj'cept ye nhiile tn me . — ’llu»se bring foith no 
fruit that are not giaft in Chn-t 

Rom. iv.20. liy tho ifeo>ly of t ho lutr. — lie ineluileth hi re the 
whole law, both the eereinotiial and moral, whose woiks cannot 
just^ify, because they be impel bet in ail men. 

Korn. V. 1. At peace irit^ioil . — liy peace, which is the fruit 
of faith, IS meant the mcrcJBlc and most com taut joy ol mind ; 
our c 'nscionce bi'ing nuiet and established in Cod’s grace. 

Rom. X. 4. C7//’/.vI is the emi of the tair. — 'I’hat id^^hrist hath 

fultilled the whole law, and therefoie \vhosoe\er bplieveth in Him 
i.s counted ju.st before Cod, as well as if he had rullillcd the whole 
law hini'Clf. 

Rom. xi 3r>. It'ho hath iciren unto him fir.st . — r»y this the 
ApOT>tle dcclareth that Cod, by his liee will and election, doth 
give salvation unto men witliout any deseits of their own. 

1 Cor. i. 2. Saints hy eatlnaj ;. — Made holy by the free mercy 
and calling of Cod. 

1 Cor. IX. 27. Aey/, S;e. I myself should he a ra.stairay. — Lest he 
should be rejirovcd of men when they .should jsee him do contrary 
or condemn that thing which he taught others to do. 
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1 Thcs. i. 6. With Jmj of tlw Holy ahost.--To believe and be 
fully persuaded to have the gifts ihe Holy Ghost, and joyfully to 
sutler for Christ’s sake, are most certain signs of our election. 

1 Pet. i. 2. hllfcl ucrordmi::, — The free election of God is 
the efficient cause of our salvation : the material cause is Christ’s 
obedience : our I'ffectual calling is the formal cause, and the final 
cause is our sanetitiealion. 

2 Pet. i. All thniii^ thul — The sum of our salva 

tion and religion is to be led by Christ to the Pather, who calleth us 
in the Son. 

2 Pet. i. 10. Girp the nioic for to make your vatlinsi 

and (‘Irclion . — Allicit it be sure in itself, f('rasrniu‘h as fJod cannot 
change, yet we must contirin it in ourselves by the fruit of the 
Spii it, knowing that the purpose of God clecteth, calleth, sanctifieth 
and justifieth us, 

1 .lohn 1 . 3. Ftdiotrs/np tcilh ns . — The eftect of the gospel is that 
we all, being joiueii iogethcr in Christ by faith, should be the sons 
of God. 

1 John iii. 12. TronslatrU from drath unto lifi\ hecatist^ icp love^ 
.V*' — 1 love iS the s|,»eud fruit ol our faith, and a certain sign 
of our regeneration. Lev. xi\. 17. 

The autlior docs not mean to jiistity each annotation 
as the exact exposition of the passage, he only j^ives 
them as conveying the sentiments of the annotator.^. 
Many similar cj notations might have been made, but 
these will enable every reader to judge of the views 
of th(^ leading bishops, in an early part of Queen 
Klizabeth’s reign. 

Tliti reader who has l3oyley and INIant’s Bible will 
be able to contrast the two works, and from his own 
comparison to form a judgniAit, The general strain 
ol sentiment, in the more recent annotations, is obvi- 
ously tlifferent. It may be, however, useful, though 
the Author feels the delicacy of the ground on which 
lie treads, to enter into farther particulars. 

The system of selection, from approved writers, was 
in itself valuable ; hut without much care, it leads, as 
it has led here, to a considerable dilicrenee in the tone 
of divinity, according to the diilerent writers from 
whom the selections are taken. It was to be expected 

R 5 
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that the notes taken from Andrews, Beveridge, Caryl, 
Daneus, Hall, Hooker, Latimer, Mede, &e. shouhl 
be superior in tone of doetrine to those from Bull, 
Clarke, Grabe, Hammond, Jortin, Loeke, Macknight, 
Pyle, Tillotson, Tomliiie, Whitby, Woniock, &c. * 

In a commentary designed for familu^s and general 
use, in the middle and lower classes, practical reflec- 
tions and personal application of the truth is especially 
\aluable. If these* had abounded, and if devotional 
as well as evangelical statement had come in every 
chapter, they would have rend4*red it far inort* edifying. 

The work contains much useful information, 
gathered from (juarters where readers in geiitral would 
not look for it, and often throws considerable light 
on diflicultit's. As a work containing the result 


* The necessary dortririr, &c. should not have hi tii (jiioU'd, and 
ou 2 :ht not to be designated as (.ranmer’s work. lirhop I.loyd 
remaiks that it is probable that CJanliner th. uu-ent enemy 
of Cranmer' had more influence in the prepar.uiun tins work 
than in either the Articles or Institution pnv.oii lv' published. 
Cranmer*.sge1luinescntirno!itsupoii the Kruditifu aiestjii preseiAed 
In remarks wliich he made upon it, and whieli wt re puhlsthcii 
ill the Fathers of the Church. 

In those Annotations, Arehbislutp ('ranmer al‘o di^f mrtly 
maintains final perseverance and election. Of poi -evei anej- In- sa\ s ; 

‘ The elect, of wliom i.s here sjMiken, will follow (’linst’.> piirepts, 
and repent, and rise again wlien thcyfall ; and the right f.uth cannot 
be without following; of Christ *.s precepts and repentance after 
falling. Theretore, in my sentence, it were better thus. The 

elect shall follow Christ’s precept, or when tl.i y faft ytt shall tlu'> 
repent, and rise again, and obtain lemissinn.’ ' 1*. f<8;) .Of election, 
he say.s ; ‘ Certain it is that our election cometh only and wholly 
of the benefit and grace of God, for the merits of Christ’s passion, 
and for no part ol our merit.** and good work.s ’ 

There being a very defective view of justification in the Erudition , 
Cranmer closes his Annotations with a scriptural view of this all- 
important doctrine, fie first shews that faith is an assured hope 
and confidence in Christ’s mercy; and points oyt how 'sinful all 
men are, and God's mercifulness to penitent siniirr.s for Christ’.^ 
.-ake, and the importance of a personal reception of these truthal 
He then proceeds : * The commandments of God lay our faults 
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of extensive critical labours and learning^, clearly 
cxpresstid, and generally with much judgment, it is 
truly valuable. 

But the Autlior cannot faithfully express his views 
without adding, that wdiile there are some distinct 
statements of evangelical doctrtne, there are others 
which he conceives to be seriously objectionable, 
lie would refer to the extracts from Jortin, on Jer. 
xvii. f}, and from Dr. Hammond, Dean Tucker, 
and Bishop Tom line, on Eph. ii. 8, as specimens 
of this nature. 

It is greatly to be desired that every part of a work 
so sanetioia d, and so widely circulated, should contain, 
lUKibseured by doubtful (| notations, an evangelical, 
sound, practical, and holy exposition of the full 

before our eyes, \vhicl; putt us. in tear anil (Irtad, and makes us sec 
?h»‘ wruTh of (iod ..^auot our shin, as St Paul says, Ihj f hi* law in 
Du' ut 'sin; invf Ihn htir wot hrth wrnfh, and makes us 

sorry and ro|H*ntaiit that \\c should ever come into the displeasure 
of Ood and tlu' raptiNit> of the do\ il. The gracious and benign 
promises of God, by tlu* m diation of Christ, show>us, and that to 
our great relief and comtorl, whensoever we be repentant and return 
fully to God m our lu irts, that we have funriveness of oursius, be 
UToneded to God, and he accepted ami reputed just and righteous 
ill Ills sight only by his grace and mercy, which he grants and gives 
unto u> for his dcaily belovid Sou’s sake, Jesiis (’hrist, who paid a 
suflicicnt rtiU''on for our sins; whose blood doi-s wash away the 
same; whose bitter and grievous passion is the only satisfying 
oblation tbat^puts away fioin us tiic wrath of God his Father: 
wlu)sc sanctiffed ho ly, olfcrcd on the cross, is the only sacrifice of 
sweet and pleasant savour, us St. Paul says ; that is to say, of such 
sweetness and pleasantness to the Father, that for the same he 
accepts and reputes of like sweetness all them that the sameoffoimg 
docs serve for. 

‘ Those benefits of (.hid, with innumerable others, whosoever 
expends and well ponders in his lieart, and tlierebj conceives a 
firm trust and feeling of God's mercy, whereof sj>rings in his heart 
a warm love and fervent heart of zeal towards God, it is not possible 
but that he sIwlII fall to work, and be ready to the performance 
of all such works as lu* knows to be acceptable to God. And these 
works only which follow our justification do pjme .God, for so 



meaning of the sacred word, throughout furnishing 
clear exhibitions of salvation by Christ, and abun- 
dantly dispensing the streams of redeeming grace, 
and the operations of the Divine Spirit, with which 
the sacred fountain of holy writ abounds. 

The Author has Vieen more free in these remarks, 
as the tracts and books are under a course of revision ; 
and he is convinced that nothing would lie more likely 
to bring in a large accession of strength to the Society, 
and promote tlie usefulness of its* labours, tliaii a 
revision which would leave tnit (piestionabh* statements, 
and raise tlie general tone of the S<K‘ii‘t\’s pnl)lications 
to the divinity of the Reformation. At present iilany 
are kept from joining it, and others give it not a hearty 


niucb as they proceed from a heart endued with purehnth and love 
to God. Hut the works wdiich we tio bidore our Jn^til■u•ati^^n, be 
not allowed and accepted before (hwl, altlioni^h they appear never 
good and glorious in tlu sight tif man. lor after our justification 
only begin we to v.ork a^ the law' of (iod retjuircs. Then we shall 
do all good works willingly, although not so exactly as the law 
requires, by raeari'i of the inlirmity of the flesh ; nevertheless by 
the merit and benefit of Cliri.-t, we biinz sorry that we cannot do 
all things more exquisitely an<l duly, all our works shall be accepted 
and takeajolGod, as most exquisite, pure and perfect. 

* Now ifclfy'tliat think tluy ma> come to jnstificatipn by the 
performance of the law, by their own doe<ls and merits, or by any 
other mean than is above rehearsed; thej go from (’hrist, they 
renounce his grace. Chrut is brnme of iin tjfirt to yoi/, trhosnerer 
of you are justijird toj thr laii\ yr are fallrn front i^tace. They be 
not partakers of the justice which he ha.s proriircd, or the merciful 
benefits that be given by him. For St. Faul sajs, a general rule 
for all them that will seek .such by>paths to justification ; those, 
says he, which will not acknowledge the justice or righteousness 
which comes by God, but go about to advance their t>wn righteous* 
ness, shall never come to that righteousness which we have by 
God ; which is the righteousness of Christ, by whom only all the 
saints! in heaven, and all others that have been saved, have been 
reputed righteous and justified. So that to (Christ our only Saviour 
and Redeemer, of whose rightennsness both their ardour justifica- 
tion doth dc])end, is to be transcriticd all the glory tnercof.* ‘ 

* Fathers, Vol. iii. 110—112. 
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and full support, from well-founded conscientious 
scruples, which such a revision would remove. 

May the Great Head of the Church so pour out his 
Spirit upon us, as more and more to raise all our 
hearts to that rich and consoling vi6w of His truth 
which made our lleformers willing to die in the flames 
for His name’s sake ; and may tlie successors of 
Cranmer, Ridhy, Latimer, and Bradford, ever hold 
the doctrine for the maintenance of which they 
suffered, even the pure doctrine of Jesus Christ ! 


CHAPTER XII. 

reflections on the preceding outlines of 
THE history of DIVINITY. 

In reviewing the last chapter, some reflec'tions have 
arisen, wliich are added in tlie hope that they may 
teinl to the student’s edification. 

The history of divinity is another commentary on 
the leading truths of Scripture. The faithfulness and 
mercy of God, who never forsakes His church ; the 
sinfulness of man, ever prone to corrupt His truth ; 
and ihv. rec*cption which that truth has met with in 
the world, all confirm the doctrines of Cliristianity, 
and throw light upon them. As the c'vents of history 
illustrate that prophetical word which forctels them, 
so the history and experience of the church developes 
and displays those doctrines which that churcli has 
received from Divine record. 

It is an immense mercy that all truth, ip its purest 
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state, is contained in one volume. We need not dive 
into a countless number of books, we need not spend 
our lives in vain searches after truth ; here it is all in 
one book. Read the Bible with prayer, and we shall 
not miss the highest result of all study. Flumaii 
lights are weak, feeble, and soon expire ; the Divine 
light shines from age to age, and in every land. 

It is too evident that the most eniiniiit and the best 
human writers ha\’c many imperfections. Who is 
wholly free from error ? Let us call nf> man master. 
Neither Luther, nor (hdvin, nor Cramner ; neither 
Arminius nor Baxter ; neither Bull, nor 'Faylor, nor 
Waterluiid : One is our Master^ cren ('hrist. He ha- 
appointed no infallible judge upon (arth. Man has 
neither \vis(h>iii nor piety for sneli an oflict*. Those 
who lay claim to it have ernd most grievously. 
Look only at the ini(j nitons tyranny of the Homan 
Church, and at the evils of every church that sought 
to lord it over (iod's lirrita^r, 

in the midst of every outward advantage, how 
absolutely necessary is the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, iu order to the revival or progress of pure 
religion. The <lays of traii<|uinity which returixd 
with the Revolution in 1 ()HK, did not bring with them 
the spirit of evangeru’al simpli<*ity and piety which 
animated the Ri'forincrs. The increase of know ledge 
from the labours of Bacon and New ton, and many a 
mighty mind, was not accompanied wntli a correspoiuU 
ing increas<^ of faith, and hc»|H% and lovi , in the church. 
Oh may we feel that all our literary advantages in the 
present day may be a snare and a hiiidrain'e to the vital 
prosperity of onr souls, if they lead ijs from Hiiiiply 
looking upward to the Divine Teacher of the church. 

‘ How 18 says Mr. Cecil, * that s<»me men labour 
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ill divine things night and day, but labour in vain ? 
How IS it that men can turn over the Bible from en<l 
to end to support errors and heresies, absurdities and 
blasphemies ? They take not the Spirit with the 
Word. A spiritual understandirig must be given, 
a gracious perception, a right taste.’ 

How wonderful has been the providence of God, in 
bringing clear exhibitions of His truth, from the very 
malice and subtlety of the grrat enemy who stirred up 
men to oppose that truth ! Without alluding to our 
own times, (\dsus writes against Christianity, and 
henee oiiginates the defence of i Irigen. Arius oppose'* 
the Trinity, and it is more firmly «‘stablished than ever 
by Athanasius. I'ehigius o[>poses diiine grace, and 
by Augustine the important <lo<‘trme is cleared up 
from many plausible objections : not but that there 
always will be objections while man lias a proud 
cavilling heart. Rom. ix. 19 , 20. Tiie papists seek to 
establish human merit, and give occasion for the full 
<*lucidation of the fundamental article of justification 
by faith. God sliows how vain, weak, and foolish 
are the talent, genius, and learning of man ; and how 
grejit the ])o\\cr, life, and glory of his own iincor- 
rufited truth. The insuflicieucy of human w’isdoin, 
and the excellence of the divine wisdom thus receive 
continual illustration, and frt*sh light from age to age 
beams from the Holy Scriptures to enlighten and 
cheer a lienighted workl. We lux'd not tear then 
the opposition of learned philosophers, chissics, and 
scholars, to the simple truth of the gospel. They 
must all bow down at last bt'fore God’s truth. He 
has raised up ^lul He will continue to raise u]> higher 
minds and more learned than they to maintain His 
cause, even men divinely taught by his Spirit. 
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These heresies were overruled, not only for the 
clearer exhibition of Christian truth, but also for the 
maintenance of Christian stedfastness, and the mani- 
festation of Christian sincerity : i//erc wnst be a/so 
heresies atnoui^ you^ that they which are approved may 
he made manifest among you, 1 Cor. xi. IJj. They 
have excited also a deeper and more diligent study 
into the word of God. 

We must not condemn hooks altogether because in 
some, perhaps hi points of more or less importance, 
they may oppose our own vii‘ws. Orthodoxy and 
clearness in many things (such is the impeitection 
of the human understanding) are consistent with 
indistinctness, nr even positive error in other things 
not fundamental. Even from those w ho have funda- 
mentally err4?(l, some rays may be gathered not to be 
despised. Truth (as Professor V'ran(*k ns4‘<l to say) 
is precious from whahwer hand it comes. ^ 

It may, we think, be observed, that those have 
been most successful in doing good, who have most 
distinctly exhibited the blessings of rt ligion. The 
gospel is good tidings of great joy. The Author 
fully goes along with Mr. Cecil, when he says, 
‘Let there be no extremes : yet I am arriv4*d jxt this 
conviction : — Men who hniii towaril the extremes of 
evangelical privilegfs in their ministry, do much 
more to the conversion of their hearers than they <lo 
who lean toward the extreme of requirement. And 
my own experience confirms my observation. 1 ,feel 
myself repelled if any thing chills, goads, or urges me. 
This is my nature, and I see it very much the nature 


* Sec his Apolot^y for hiiiisvif in liis l.ifc by Jaccpics, prefixed to 
the Edition of his Guide. 
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of other men. But let me hear, Son of man^ thou hast 
played the harlot with many lovers ; yet return again 
to mcy saith iha Lord — I am melted and subdued.’ 

IiHh.ed ill point of fac t, the best writers on privilege 
most minutely display the Christian’s practical con- 
duct, and holy temjiers and dispcaitions find their 
main spring in the rich privileges of the church. Put 
on therefore as the elect of Cody holy and hclovedy 
bowels of mercicsy kindnessy humbleness of mindy 
meekncssy long-sitferingy forbearing one unolhery and 
firgiving one another y if any man have a quarrel against 
amjy even as Christ forgave yoUy so also do ye. 

But books nia\ be useful that rise not to the scrip- 
tural standard. In proving all things and holding 
fast that uhich is good, we must needs form our own 
judgment ; but it may please (iod extensively to use a 
book for the good ^f others in whicii we may perhaps 
personally, either from more extended knowledge 
and a deeper insight into divine truth, find much 
that is defective, and but little spiritual profit. 
A book may be very useful as a first step into 
religious knowledge, and yet be inade(|uate to 
carry us forward, through its length and breadth. 
Excessive statements of doctrine are also carefully 
to be ivoiileil ; by pushing a point too far, they 
destroy the scriptural proportion, and lead to 
couiiter-statcineiits, by which ibviiu* truth has been 
so guarded, attenuated, and lowered, as to lose much 
of its native power and energy. 

We must not expect too much uniformity of mind 
in sound divines. The Holy Spirit gives very 
diflierent degrees of light and knowledge, dividing to 
every man severally as he will. No two writers w’ho 
think for themselves will exactly agree in all points. 
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Divinity in all its bearings and rami ti cations is the 
most extended subject of human knowledy^e. Diver- 
sity of minds and gifts cause ditferent modes of 
stating truth, and the viewing it in ditferent aspects 
even where there is a full agreement in the main. 
Thus Ridley, B'ladford, and Cranmer, all dying for 
the same truth, yet in some respects ditfer. Thus 
Baxter differs from Manton, though in the same 
school. Thus Hall and Hopkins, Owen and (loodwiii. 
Fuller and Scott, Edwards and Bellamy, differ fimn 
t*ach other in niinoi* points, though in the saii * 
schools of divinity. But let »'s guard against using 
disparaging expressions or exaggerating the diffei- 
eiices, and rather learn from each what is t;x •client m 
each, not leaning on man, hut .rying all by the 
Divine Records, where alone is trutli hi all its full 
and beautiful jiroportion. It is important not to read 
the labours of learned men iMth a caMlhng and 
sceptical spirit, or to <*all int#' (juestioi scntimeiiTs 
of approved authors hdslih/ on account of their dis- 
agreement with our own sentiments, (,r thobe of some 
of our favourite authors. 

The vain attempt of C'harles V. to make two watclu s 
go exactly alike, made him reflect ‘witli a mixture 
of surprise as well as regret on his own folly, in having 
bestowed so much time ami labour on the more vain 
attempt of liringing mankind to a precise uniformity 
of sentiment eoneerning the jirofound and mysterious 
doctrines of religion.’ 

At the same time howrever, while we would view 
this diversity of sentiment in the spirit of Christian 
love, w'e must not forget, in reference to our own 
opinions and those who conflict with them, the 
culpability of wilful error in religion. And when wv 



limit this charj^e to wilful error, this will inelude 
unintentional error, where all cautionary means 
have not been diligently, honestly, and prayerfully 
improved. Nothing indeed hut tiie uninterrupted 
.interference of miraculous influence could so direct 
the weakness of the understanding, *and control the 
imperfections of languagt*, as to produce an entire 
uniformity of sentiment. The undue iiiHnence of the 
imagination and the passions, and the <»pposition 
of seriptnral truth to the natural iuihits and inelina- 
ti'^ns of till* mind and princi[)les of conduct, must he 
expected to ilisouhr the l ingleness of the eye in the 
perce})tion of truth. !5y this means errors in them- 
selves more or less venial, become cmlpahle by wilful 
negligence. iVleaiis are appointed b\ which a com- 
petent though not indeed infallible discrimination 
of nuih may be attaincil. Caution, patience, and 
diligciHH* of research under the direction of an inge- 
nuouo, himible, s^^nous, and devolional spirit, will not 
fail of tlie bii‘ssing of tlie promise. John vii, 17. If 
this priM’ess docs no^- absv,lutely free from error (which 
is not wholly to l)e expected in this life), it will at 
least free ns as much from blame as the man, who, 
in those immaterial points in w hieh we may have been 
mistaken, has arrived at a more just perception. 

Of how little moment are many things uhi^ut which 
<livines have most eagerly ronteniled ; and where the 
contention was needful, how often has it been aggra- 
vated by an unkind and unchristian spirit ! ‘ To whal 
purpose,' says Thomas a, Kempis, ‘ are our keejiest 
disputations on hidden and obscure subjects, for our 
ignorance of which we shall not be brought into 
judgment at the great day of universal retribution.' 
This caution justly applies to many topics on which 
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men have disputed, but let us not call those subjects 
hidden and obscure, which beiniir the things of the 
Spirit, are only received through His t(‘aching, and 
thus may be unknown to the world ; since they are in 
truth the main spring of Cliristiaii devotion and lioly, 
practice. The doctrines of the Jieforniation were 
of this kind, and as they were vital and all essential to 
the ("hristian life, so God blessed a firm and eager 
contention for them. Without those doctrines of our 
free salvation in Christ delivering iis hy his righteous- 
ness from thii guilt, and by Ills Spirit, fioin the 
power of sin, we can ha\e neither peaee nor joy ia 
believing. 

It is an atlecting consideration that many of the 
most prejudicial ernirs have bi*en introduced by men 
of real piet\ . Mere is the great artitice of Satan. He 
would not sucM'eed by using bad instruments ; thus is 
he most misctiievous when he is transjormcd into an 
angel of light. It has been remarked how many books 
are tticre which would do infmitely less mischief if it 
were not that they ecmtaiii so much tliat is good and 
true ; for this good which they contain serves to re- 
commend them to the unwary, and thus to iiitrodnce 
theevil, whieli is swallowed down without consideration, 
just as a man who would earefiilly abstain from naked 
poison, drinks it down without suspicion wdieii mingled 
with milk or wine. May wi! hope that this very 
circumstance will at length lead the chundi from 
reposing in man’s wonl to the simple ufliance of the 
soul on the divine reeorti ^ 

How impossible is it, on a just review of all human 
writcTs, to glory in men ! Where is the human being 
we dare set up us the idol of our hi^rts ? Who is free 
from mistakes and prejudices, froiivexpressions which 
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ought to have been guarded or qualified ? True, the 
righteous is more excellent than his neighbour; true, 
our delight will be with the excellent of the eiirth, 
but wlic'i'e can we safely and entirely Iciui upon a 
human arm ? N(» wIutc. Let us then see in all itg 

strength and force that weiglity trutl/, (Isa. ii, 11, 2‘2.) 
The (ojfjf ItKiks of man shall be humbled , and the 
hauL^htiness of men shall be btneed down ; and the 
Lord alone shall be exalted m that dai/ , . , . ( 'ease ye 
from man^ whose breath is in his nostrils : for tcherdn 
is he to be accounted of? and receive with all humility 
the soiinm caution, Jjt not the wise fuan i^lory in his 
wisdom. (h)d will stain the pride of man even in 
all His own gifts to man. If one is profound, he is 
obscure; if another is brilliant, he is unsound; if 
another is exact, accurate, and refined, lie is perhaps 
deficient in i>old a(*tion and energy ; if another is rich 
in experience, he yet perhaps loses ad\antages by want 
of caution in the statement of that experience, or by 
excess of caution from the known danger of preci]n- 
tatioii ; if one has a fine genius and imagination, he is 
earned away by it from the simplicity of scriptural 
statement, and sfunetimes perhaps becomes tlie parent 
of error which mislea<ls many. Thus all human 
agents are proved to be defective, that we may rt*st — t 
Where? in Tiiek only, Thou Father of Lights, and 
Source of all wisdom ; and may, us Thy family, si»e 
our need of one another, and love one another with a 
pure heart fervently. 

It is very ilangerous to depart from tlie proportion of 
faith, and to pass beyond the wise and holy limits with 
which the sacred scriptures encompass every doctrine; 
when we get out of the bounds of scripture, wo wander 
in thick darkness, and through endless mazes of error. 
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Thus on the doctrine of the Trinity we may easily pass 
into Tritheism, or sink into Arianism. On the doctrine 
of predestination, we may easily press our viewb so far 
as to liold Fatalism on th(‘ one hand, or deny the 
fo reknow led <^e of (iod on the other. f)n the doctrine 
of imputed rig^iteousness, we may in our mode of 
putting it, make evam the atont^nient of Christ un- 
iiecessiiry on the one hand, and rep<'iitanee, contrition, 
and humiliation on the other. As every virtue is 
surroundetl with opposite vices, so every doctrine is 
surrounded with (ipposite errors. If any man prophesy^ 
let him propitvry according to the proportion of faith; 
if any man ^peak^ let him speak as the oracles of 
(wod. 

These difiereiiees of sentiment which we liavc* btx?ii 
constrained to n<»ticc in tlie ditferent ‘'eljoi>ls, and even 
intht‘samc schoip of divinity, were doubtless iiiti iidcd, 
or at least overruled, for the exercise of ('hristian for- 
bearance and l»rollicrly love. W it bout some trying 
dispensations of thi> kind, we should mivs tlic evidi'iice 
td’ one proof of our interest in the gospel (I John iii. 
14.) ; andt, drat proof which has often upheld the 
exercised soiil, who^-e distre^^sing expcrif'iice has casta 
cloud over bis otlier evidences. It is easy to preserve 
our nieekjicss when there is no trial of contradiction, 
and as ejisy to love those wdiosc taste and sentiments 
identify therns* Ives with our own. IJiit it is tht; 
diversity, and in some points the opposition of senti- 
ment to r)nr own standard, that exercises the graces 
of love, and shows tlie continual nc<‘d of watchfulness 
and praycT to maintain their iiifl[ii#*nce, Korn. xiv. xv. 

1 — 7- If 'r<»plady had exhibited more of this spirit 
towards Wesley and Fletcher, it would have bc'cn a 
far clearer exhibition of high altfiinmeiits in gmee, 
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than his full and uiictional views of Christian doctrine 
and experience. 

JJow i in porta n^heii is Christian love ! ‘ The time 

will come,’ says Hooker, ‘ when a Few words spoken 
with meekness, humility, an<l love, shall be more 
acceptable than volumes oF <‘ontrovA’sy, which com- 
monly destroys charity, the very best part of true 
relij^ion.’ Hatred i>Urretli up strife. The greatest 
niiinber uF tlie divisions that have agitated the church, 
and turned men's minds From the one thing, oF all 
others, the most momentous, working out their own 
mlvation, and tiiat now ‘^e|>arate Cliristians from one 
another, havt* arisen Irom the defect of love on one side, 
or the other, and generally on both sides. Sometimes 
those in autiiority have expe<‘ted to produce union 
of sentiment, and conviction of mind by power and 
severity ; and sometimes thosi‘ nQ| having jiower 
have expect'd to gam tlnnr enils by resistance and 
opposition ; and the sin of schism has too often been 
chargeable, not mertjly on one party, but on both. 
One by unseriptural re(}uireinents, or by u harsh 
enforcement of those that are scriptural, bjg^ arrogance, 
by love of power and of wealth, has given occasion 
for the obstinacy, and hatred, and self-wisdom of the 
other. It is a sad state wliicii Gregory Nuzianzen 
notices. ‘ Tin: only godliness we glory in, is to tind 
out somewhat whereby we may judge others to be 
ungodly. Each other’s faults we observe as matters 
of reproachful ai;ciisation, and not of grief.’ The 
sweet spirit of the gospid doctrine wins its way to the 
heart in the full exhil>itioii of love to God luul love 
to mau: from love Hows unanimity, and with that, 
harmony, brothcrly-kindtuH»$, and all that adorns the 
church and refresh^ the world. 
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How little good has a severe treatment of those who 
differ from us, or a severe requisition of our own views 
accomplished! We see this anioii|^ both Romanists 
and Protestants, see tliis in the gradual progress 

of what all will admit to be in itself an evil, the 
divisions among Vjhristians in our own country. Pro- 
bably oi»e third of our countrymen are dissenters 
from the established church. Let us look back, and 
while we admit that the human mind is ever prone to 
diviMon, yet must we not also acknowledge that an 
unchristian spirit on each side has augmented an evil 
to which onr corrupt nature is so liahh* ? The days 
of Klizabeth, the ])rocecdings of Archbishop Land, 
the conduct of his opjaments, the ejections on Bar- 
tholomew' day, in Ibbi ; and the n;jc<‘tion of the 
comprehension projecte<l hy some of those then in 
authority at evolution; w<*re all marked rather 

by the law of sevttrity than by the spirit of love; and 
may we not observe the same thing in still later 
periods. And what has been the result ? We have in 
our country several millioiis of dissenters. The (Jhiircli 
of RoiTie,^with a policy chanicterislic of the whole 
of that siil^tle system f»f ini((uity, would not lose its 
strength by separating from itself its diHerent orders 
and division. Hus not the i’rotestant church in 
England greatly weakened itself b}" an opposite line 
of conduct ? It is (rue that Ciod has overruled it for 
good, and we are (juickened by the zeal and efforts 
of those who dissent from us. But does this com- 
pensate for our divisions? Fellow-subjects, fellow- 
countrymen, and fellow-ChristiariN, are separated from 
each others* worship, and fnini full communion of 
saints, while they e(|ually hold the Head, and hope 
for ever to dwell together. Tlij^ ought not to be. 
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In a more perfect state of the church, this will 
not be. 

Those arc finjust as well ns impolitic, who on , 
account of one supposed error bring a charge of other 
errors which they suspect to be connected with it. 
Thus there are those wdio chargf persons that hold 
Calvinistic views and tenets with being hostile to the 
establishment. Some of its tirinest supporters would 
be liable to such a charge, if such a consequence be 
maintained. This injustice is not confined to our 
own day. Bishop Sanderson, when some in his days 
were wanting to thnov the <*harge of disiifiection to 
the establishnnait, on those who held the sentiments 
<if Calvin, repru‘s In language exactly suited to the 
present times. — *So far as has occur rtnl to my obser- 
vation, I dare say it, 1 find more written against the 
puritans (i. e. non-conformists) their opinions, 
and with more real satisfaction, and upon no less 
solid grounds, by those that have and do dissent from 
the Arminian tenets, than by those that have and do 
inaintuin them. Could that blessed Archbishop 
Whitgift, or the modest and learned Hooker have 
ever thought, so much as by dream, that men con- 
curring with them in opinion should for those very 
opinions be called puritans ! ’ ^ 

The mode of conveying truth is of considerable 
moment. Mr. Cecil observes, 8]>eaking of this — ‘The 
papists and puritans erred in opposite extremes in 
their treatment of mankind. The papists almost to 
a man considered the mass of men as mere animals, 
and to be led by the senses : even Fenelon fell into this 
way of thinking. Some few fine spirits were to be 


* See his Trefttisc. Pax Ecclesia', p. C4. 
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found which were capable of other treatment ; but the 
herd they thought capable of nothing but seeing and 
hearing. The puritans on the contrary treated man 
as though he had nothing of the animal about him. 
There was among them a total excision of all amuse- 
ment and recreatioiC*. Every thing was eHbrt ; every 
thing was severe. I have heard a man of this school 
preach on the distinction between justifying an<l saving 
faith, fie tried to make his hearers enter into these 
niceties: whereas faith in its bold and leading features 
should have been presciited to them, if any effect was 
expected. The hulk of mankind are capahh- of inucll 
more than the papist allows, but are incapable of that 
which tlie puritan supposes. They should be treated, 
in opposition to both, as rational and h »*ling cn*atures, 
blit upon a bold and palpable ground,’^ 

How rare is pur€|iutHl geniiiin? (,‘hristianity ! It is 
well remarked — ‘ Interesting theologiial theories arc 
easy. Clear theologi<'al knowledge ; lively, animated, 
and clever discussions of religioUA nail and hooks; 
zeal against Popery, as if Protestantism and Chris- 
tianity were synonimous terms ; high and hot chnrch- 
manship, as if the Liturgy and Articles had bwiii 
given by the in>piratioii of (iial, and were necessary 
to salvation ; as high and hot dissent, as if written 
prayers, creeds, and surplices were sure badges of the 
reprobate; — All these are easy and fashionable in their 
respective quarters ; but after all, genuine Chris- 
tianity is not easy ; the offence of the «*ross has not 
ceased, and if any man will be spintiially-minded, 
living godly in Christ Jesus, and mildly yet steadily 
resisting the solicitation of the world, avowing at the 


* Sec Cecil’s Remains.— Works, Vol. ii. p. (il9. 




same time the principle on which he acts, it is true 
now as it was when the Apostle wrote it, that such a 
man shall suffer perseeiitioii.’ ^ 

Let us learn the daiij^er of resisting the powers that 
be. Iloin. xiii. 1, ^2. An iiiipn^ssive lesson taught by 
this review is, that very important ^ruth, Mt/ kingdom 
is not oj' this world : if mtj kingdom were of this 
worlds then would mg servants fght, that I should not 
he delivered to the Jews ; hut iww is mg kingdom not 
from hence. John x\iii. 30*. Tlie attempting to 
unite these' two different kingdoms, and to establish 
the spiritual by tlie sword of the temporal kingdom, 
led the way in tl»e Ib'beliuMi to all those serious crimes 
that lui\e tn'on the' opprobrium of Christianity ever 
binre. It is «)n<' tiling for Christians in power and 
authority to sujiport, patronize, and establisli religion; 
we believe it to b<‘ their duty : It is quite another 
thing to usurp power and authority even for the 
purpose oF extending rt'ligion ; we believe this to be a 
serious crime. It is one thing to give all our influence 
and propt'rty for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom 
by spiritual means, wc believe this to be the highest 
charity : J t is another thing to use temporal weapons, to 
compel an outward conformity to an external service : 
this is oppression and tyranny. The temporal kingdom 
can do much by protection and provision, and hy 
restraining public oflonces against the peace of society : 
it only does harm by ])ersecutioii even of those in 
terror. How mercifully here has Goil dealt with ns 
as a nation, and how distinctly on the whole has our 
[ircsent constitution attained that happy medium 
which we now enjoy ! 


' I'^stcr Offering, p, 18:2. 
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To fight for Christ's kingdom with the temporal 
sword is to mistake its character. To confess and 
suffer, and not to fight, is the (Christian's part. To 
w hat an inroad of hypocrisy, false experience, ambition, 
worldlincss, and delu>ion did some men expose the 
cliurcli of Christ inlliedaysof the Kebellion, by a total 
mistake on this vital point. Far better had it been 
for them to have patiently suffered all the severities 
of the star chamber, and committed tiieir cause to Ciod 
in fervent prayer. He in His own time would have 
appeared in their b(*half, ami we should have been 
spared some of the worst s<*enestd' our uationul history, 
and some of the greatest stumbling-blocks in the 
cluirch of Christ. Sec in the Ucformalion, and tlie 
martyrdoms of Mary’s reign, how trium|)hant the 
Christian’s sufferings find death were over all the power 
of the enemy. The Society of Friends, the Quakers, 
have lost nothing hy their non-resistanei : they have 
succeeded, in part at least, by suft’eriiig patiently, 
Milner well observes in his Traet on the use ol 
History — ‘ You find no instance of any man ever 
having occasion to repent of the exerrist^ of mo<lesty,* 
candour, integrity, iiioderation. But every page of 
human annals lays open the rnisc-hiefs of prt^suniptioii, 
deceit, pride, and furious passions, Cromwell, though 
exalted to the summit of earthly grandeur, is seen to 
be miserable amid the conflicts of discjuieting passions. 
And Charles I, though stripfied of regal dignity, and 
h»w enough to excite the pity of his eueinics, is yet, 
through the native c'liergy of a well ordered and serene 
temper, calm and tranquil, and (*njoys tliat peace to 
which the other is a strangcT.* * 


^ Sec Works, Vu!. viii p. 440 



With what extreme difficulty has that blessed 
doctrine, justification by faith only, been preserved 
from a^e to aj^e uniinpainHl, and in its purity ! One 
would have thouj^ht, that after the Reformation, the 
Prot(*stant Cliurchcs could not^again have almost 
lost a doctrine whicli was then so fully established, 
and so distiiu'tly and clearly embodied in their con- 
fessions. But it is one very opposed to our darkened 
understanding, and it can only be ade(jnately under- 
stood and valued in the humbling school of Christian 
experience. Many too, doubt le^s, hold it substan- 
tially, who do not hold it in theory, or expres-ion.^ 


' President Kdwards's remarks at the close of his able Sermon 
vin JiistiHcation, arc candid and weighty — ‘ How far a w’ondtruii 
and mysterious agency of God’s Spirit may so influence men’s 
hearts, that their practice in this regard may be contrary to their 
own principles, so that they shall not trust in their own righteous* 
iiChs, though they profess that men are justifled by their own 
righteousness ; or how far they may believe the doctrine of justifl- 
cation by men’s own righteousness in general, and yet not behove 
it in a particular application of it to themselves : — Or how far 
that error wdiich they may have been led into by education or 
cunning sophistry of others, may yet be indeed contrary to the 
prevailing disposition of their hearts, and contrary to their prac- 
tice ; — Or, how far some may scorn to maintain a doctrine contrary 
to this gospel -doctrine of justitication, that really do not, but only 
express themseUes differently from others, or seem to oppose it 
through tlioir misunderstanding of our expressions, or we of theirs, 
when indeed our real sentiments are tic same in the main ; cr 
may seem to dilTer more than they do, by using terms that are 
without a precisely fixed and determined meaning ; or be wide in 
their sentiments from this doctrine, for want of a distinct under- 
standing of it ; whose hearts at the same time entirely agree with 
it, and if once it was clearly explained to their understandings, 
would immediately close with it and embrace it ; — How far these 
things may be, I will not determine ; but am fully persuaded that 
great allowances are to be made on these and such like accounts in 
innumerable instances; though it is manifest from what has been 
said, that the teaching and projmgating contrary doctrines and 
schemes, is of a iiernicious and fatal tendency.*— Works. Vol. vi. 



May Christians ever have a jealous care over this 
jewel of the gospel of Christ. Experience has shown 
that this is ‘a most uh€>lesome doctrine,’ as well as 
‘ very full of comfort.* The suspicions of the natural 
understanding are ^ proved to be groundless by the 
history of the Church. Bishop Horsley, in his tirst 
Charge, observes, ‘That man is justified by faith 
without the works of the law, was the uniform doc- 
trine of our first Reformers, It is a far iiu»re ancient 
doctrine — it was the doctrine of the whole college 
of Apostles : it is morcan(!ient still, it was the doctrine 
of the prophets : it is older than the propliets — it was 
the religion of the patriarchs, and no one who has the 
least ac(iiiaintance with the writings of the fust Re- 
formers will impute to them more than to the patriarchs, 
the prophets, or apostles, the absurd opinion, that any 
man leading an impeniti^nt wicked life will finally, 
upon the mere pretence of faitfi, (and faith I'onnected 
with an impenitent lifemiist always be a mere pretence) 
obtain admishion into heav<*n.* 

Many are the lessons whi«*h are taught, as to the 
eauses and symptoms of a decline of religion, and it 
is all-important to retard its fall, ami forward its 
revival by evi^ry means in our power. It will lia\c 
been observed, that all bo<lics of (’hristians have, 
at least for a season, fallen from th(‘ir primitive 
purit)'. What have been the cans*.‘s? The grand 
clause manifestly is the corruption of the human heart.* 


* 'ITicre arc some striking remarks on this subject liy Milner in 
his sermon on Rev. in. 4 — f>. ‘ It should ever Ix! remembered 
that human nature is depraved, naturally at enmity against God, 
and averse alxjve all tilings, to real faith, heavenly hot>Cf hnd 
genuine chanty. It requires even an Almighty energy, like that 
which was exercised in the material creation, to produce anjt seal 
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The taking religious opinions ratlier ou the authority 
of great and good names, than on the divine testimony 
of God’s holy word, is another cause of decline. — 
(J Cor. ii. 5.) Thus hiiinan faith is engendered, and 
not that divine faith which gains^the victory over all 
our spiritual enemies. 

This important subject calls for farther illus- 
tration. ' We see something of it in the decay ot 
religion in the successive genemtions of a pious 
family. The effects which have arisen from pious 
parents thrusting tlnir (diildren into the ministry, 
show the anie ihing. It was said in the preceding 


ivoliiu'ss. Whorovcr the (ius|Kl is rmlly planted in tin* hearts 
and lives of a people, there has been an odt-pourina: of the Spirit 
of God, hcaniii: down the opposition of nature, of thede\il, and 
the world, and brinj^inir men’s hearts into willing captivity to the 
obedience of Ghrist. Quite contrary to the usual course of natural 
things, which art brought to perfection by slow and giadual im- 
provements; in Christ’s religion true godliness starts up in tlu- 
infancy of things, and very soon appears more gloiiously perfect 
than It iloes afterward''. Heresies, retinemenls, and human 
cautions aiul improvemeiiti^ that follow, very generally corrupt 
the Wink of (lod. The love of the world increases with tlic abate- 
ment of persecution ; and, above all, the natural workings of the 
human rnind do gradually counteract the work of God. Really 
godly men are removed by death: their juniors, far inferior in 
liiimility and simplicity, and wise in their own conceits, reduce 
the standard of Christian grace lower and lower : excuses and 
encouragements arc invented for sm: what was once heartfelt, 
t^xpcrimcntal religion, is sunk into general, barren profc'^sion. 
And so it is at length, that, while many have names to live, they 
are dead. Tor there is in every human heart, by nature, a strong 
dislike of serious, vital religion. The very terms made use of in 
Scripture to express it, though surely the most projK'r, because 
used by the unerring Judge of all propriety, are despised, or very 
sparingly used ; fainter or more polite modes of speech — better 
adapted, it may be, to classical elegance and neatness, but proper 
to clothe an ambiguous and confused set of ideas, that mean little 
OT. nothing — arc introduced. If any man seemeth to be wise in this 
^Orld; let him become a fool, that he may be wise. See Sermons, 
V<A;iT.pp. 138, 139. 
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century, ‘ Some of the greatest perverters of the 
gospel during the last century have descended from 
pious parents, who, fond of the idea of bringing up 
their children to the piihiic service of God, overlooked 
tilt* necessity of personal religion, presuming as it would 
seem, that Ciod would in due time sujiply that.’ 

But we see it on a largt* scale in the histo^ of the 
(’hurch of Christ generally. The concurring in 
human confessions and forms, which, where sincere, 
expresses th*^ unity of the Church, and is in itsc'lf a 
most important bulwark for the defence of the truth, 
may yet degenerate into a mere form on the one 
hand, or a scrupulous, self-righteous, and super-' 
stitious veneration for right doctrines, without any 
experience of their power, on the other. The suc‘- 
cessors to those who have establishe<l a form of sound 
words, may hold the same words as a correct theory, 
with an excessive zeal, and yet slight tlieir saving 
inlluence and power on the heart. The elfect of this 
is, that however the doctrine be beld in theory, there 
is a gradual loss of the real truth, which more apd 
more fails, till those who n^taiii the sound wonls ex- 
plain away their real iiuraning, and witii all their 
strength op|K)se <"very just statement of the truth 
contained in those words. Thus* religion becomes a 
dry and barren speculation — the religion of sentiment, 
without the religion of the heart. 

Similar is the tend<*ncy of an undue attachment to 
any human authorities, as the ground of our con- 
fidence. The first twichers may be entirely sound and 
scriptural, and be extensively blessed ; but there 
danger lest their successors, adiipting their vicws^^l^ 
from the word of God really believed and 
mainly from man, should begin to rely very mucl^ljb^ 
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human teaching ; and thus not having the simple faith 
in the divine record, which is alone the effective stay 
of the soul, giving us the victory over the world, should 
gradually bend and \erge to worldly systems, while 
at first* they retain all the outward theory of orthodox, 
or evangelical principles. And thus by degrees, with 
the substance, the form may be either on the one hand 
slighted ^‘nd lost, or on the other hand inagniti^l as 
the one thing necessary and important ! 

We have had painful occ'asion to st*e that many 
have admitted right siuitiments, who do not, as far as 
man <*aii jrdgc, live under the personal experience and 
enjoyment of Lho>e seiiliinents. Without noticing 
nnvvortli} motives, we may in many cases believe that 
their real learning, their candour of mind, and their 
sincerity of character, have led them to avow doctrines 
which they perceived to be scriptural ; but it is 
greatly to be feared that their religion is the religion 
of intellect without corresponding feelings ; the n'li- 
gion of an outward orthodoxy without the living 
principles having their true influence over the aft*ec- 
tioiis. The deity and the atonement of Christ, for 
instance, are admitted and are stivnuously maiiitaiiieil 
against Socinians ; but the glory of those doctrines, a^ 
discovering to us one able to save to the uttermost, 
and procuring for us a complete salvation, are not 
traced out in their practical application, as unspeak- 
ably important in the temptation, the distresses, the 
burdens, and the conflicts of the Ciiristiu^i life. Real 
Christianity is the religion of tlie heart, as well as 
of |he intellect ; Clod hath shined in our hearts to give 
of the hwtvfedge of the glory of God in the 
Jesus Christ, The outward defence of the 
tr^Hs not to be undervalued. Christians have been 



shielded from iuany reproaches and much contt‘inpt 
by the learned works of men, 'whose j^eneral spirit and 
conduct has, alas ! been such as to frtn! them from the 
reproacli of tlie cross, and all siis[>icion of enthusiasm, 
and who have too manih'stly been of the world to 
be hated by tiie world. Tliey have had, we will say, 
the inj;enuousne''S of mind to admit the ^reat essential 
doctrines of tlil» «^ospel ; nay, we may j^o ftffther and 
say, they have assisted the real Christian by the 
powerful intellectual defence of doc-trines, of which 
It is to be feared they themselves had not that full 
experimental enjoyment which tc» the Christian was 
another most satisfactory evidence of tlieir truth. Let 
Us never rest in a bare orlhodoxy of sciitimcnt. Onr 
creed may be [lerfectly rij^ht in the intelh-ct, and our 
heart seriously wroiij^, because it lu-ver truly rec'civcd 
it. With the heart inan he/iercth unto rii^htcousneas. 
It is real Antinomiaiiisni to rest satisfied with an 
orthodox creed, whether that c-reed comprehend many 
or few articles of faith, if those articles are destitute 
of holy influence on the heart and in the life. 

II:ls not the Church of (*od seen these thiiij's 
painfully ext-mplified on a large scale among almost 
every class of Christians in every age of the church ? 
Have not the* Protestant churches on the continent 
atul in the British islands witnessed the same distress- 
ing facts in their own history ? 

The great Icsson which this teaches, is the supreme 
importanctr of a daily, constant, huinbh^ and prayerful 
s«irching of the Word of God, by every Christian 
Student. 

The dveay of religion however mainly arises ffoip* 
and is an indication of the tremendous power of jhat 
ipward corruption which breaks through all barHlm, 



and rises over all bounds, it becomes at the same time 
another occasion for and furnishes another evidence 
of the freedom, and rirhes, and fulness of that graee 
which is in Christ Jesus. He, against all this power- 
ful tendency, still raist*s up afresh, by fresh effusions 
of th<* Holy (a host, faithful witnesses from time to 
time, with a new experience of the truth in their 
own conversion to God, boldly to testify the gospel 
of his grace. The fuitiifnl witness too is then enableil. 
by those abused aud negle<’ted confessions, to take 
*1 firmer stand and be strengthened and bulwarked 
against all attacks, and thus a new life and power is 
given to the- form, and the whole church is revived. 

Wg may observe that religion does not ordinarily 
flourish most when its professors have most worldly 
honour and outward advantage. It is true that in the 
primitive time, when the churches hail rest, they trert 
cdijiciU amU walking in thejear of the Lorcly aud in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghosts were multiplied: but this 
was in a peculiar day, and under a peculiar effusion 
of the Holy Ghost. The general history of the church 
shows how little even the best of men can bear power, 
dominion, and prosperity. God has wisely ehosen in 
general a liiimble lot for his |H‘ople, and leaves mos.tly 
to the worlil that which the world so eagerly pursues, 
the kingdoms and glory of this world. Seldom do 
Christians gain a large measure of riches or dominion,' 
of science or learning, without seriously suffering in 
their best interests. ^ liose w'ho are thus raised iii the 
world, and at this cost, have rather need of our prayers 
than our congratulations. 

The uncertainty of human judgment, and the 
differences of important sentiment among learned and 
pious men, and the impossibility of man's being 



always infallibly right, may tend to rais»e our thou|f#f#< 
to that great day when the fullest and tWl^inost 
decisive light will shine upon us. 

How clear is it that there must be a judgment day 
to make all truths and all characters manifest and 
apparent, when with every help of history, and 
accounts of opposite sides laid open to us, we tind 
it often impossible to discern where the exact truth 
really lies, and may perchance ourselves, after exer- 
cising our best powers, condemn that which (lod 
approves. 

May we not also hope for days of greater know- 
ledge on earth ? Allowing thUit there may be great 
intervening trials, yet the scriptures lead ns to hope 
that happier days are now before the cliureh, <lays 
when Ephraim shall not enry t/wf/a/i, nor Jvdah vfA 
Ephraim^ when there shall be a vast increase of pure 
scriptural knowledge in its richest experience and 
its highcvst attainmeol, coiniiiunion with God oiir 
Heavenly Father : the knowltd^c of the Lord shall 
rover the earth as the tvaters do the sea : They shall 
see eye to eye, when the Lord shtdl brinif ayain Zion, 

And happier days still are before tlie Christian, 
days when he shall have a freer and closer intercourse 
with all the saints and servants of (iod our Saviour. 
All their darkness will then be dispelh'd, and all their 
errors for ever reinove<l, all their coldness and separa- 
tion for ever gone ; and, nothing but light, and joy, 
and love filling every glorified spirit above, who can 
duly estimate the full bliss and glory of this general 
assembly of the first-born ! When we look around 
our studies, we see (juietly ranged together on the 
same shelves, Origen and Cyprian, Augustine and 
Jergme, Bradwardine and Aejuinas, Calvin and 
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Arminius, Hooker and Owen, Baxter and Stilling- 
fleet, Topltfdy and Wesley, Whitfield and Fletcher, 
Watts and Dodd rid with modern Episcopalians, 
in perfect peace ; and it is cheerinj^ to have them 
each in his turn ready at our elbow to minister 
itisiruction and edification. But Cf, how much more 
cheering is that peace, how perfect that love, in which 
thi.*y now ’dwell together ! How full of joy the hope 
that we shall soon be with them, and know as we are 
known I If sorrow could enter there, it would be that 
we were ever divided on earth ; but even that sinful 
division will serve to amplify and illustrate the riclns 
of that grace which pardoned all, and in which we 
shall triumph through eternity. 

Their love so cold, so mixed, before, 

In heaven is cold and mixed no more ; 

They sec the Siivioiir as he is, 

And dwell in heaven with Him and ITis. 

Kelly. 

There too wc shall rejoice in a yet higher joy, even 
in seeing (jlod as he is ; without a veil, or emblem, or 
shadow, or letter; and to our unutterable bliss, join 
David in saying, With thev is the fountain of /i/e, ami 
in thy light shall wc see light. The iraperfec'tion of the 
light of grace was doubtless intended to quicken our 
desires after, and oxir anticipation of the unclouded 
light of glory. 

In the mean time much is to be learnt, and much to 
be done for the glory of (iod and thi' good of man. 

Theiv are at pi'esent, living authors and divines 
of almost all the classes which have been noticed ; and 
it is immensely important for every Christian and 
every minister to consider what class comes nearest 



to the Holy Scriptures, and whut doctrines God most 
blesses to the conversion and salvation of iniiiiortal 
souls. The author has no hesitation in saying that he 
tirraly believes that the sentiments of the Reformers 
are eminently conforme<l to the word of (iod, and 
influential to pral-tiral good. Let all who love the 
Saviour be warned by the history of past ages to take 
heed of losing the simplicity of faitii, and falling 
back again to that state from which ue have been 
rescued. Let us never sink to the worldly, and 
latitudinariaii, and self-righteous spirit of past days, 
but hold fast the profession of faith. Be thou faithful 
unto deaths and / will give thee a crown of lift. 

These rcfle(:tions cannot be concluded better than 
in the striking wonls of Risiiop Stillingflcet — ‘ Christ 
cruciflcHl is the library which triumphant souls will 
be studying to all eternity. This is the only libniry 
which is the true lar^fiov that which cures the 

soul of all its maladies and distempers : other know- 
ledge maki's men's minds giddy and flatulent ; 
this settles and composes them : other knowledge is 
apt to swell men into high conceits and opinions 
of themselves, this brings them to the truest view 
of themselves, and thereby to humility and sobriety : 
other knowledge leaves men's minds as it found 
them ; this alters them and makes them better. So 
transcendent an excellency is there in the knowledge 
of Christ crucified, above the sublimest speculations 
in the world.* ^ 


* See his Origines Sacra*, p. 378, folio. 
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CHAPTER XIll. 

BRIEF COURSES OF STUDY OF DIVINITY. 

The object in view in our studies must regulate the 
nature aii<l course ol* tli(‘m. The Christian Student 
who merely aims at Ins own siitisfaction and edification, 
need not pursue his studies to the same extent as 
another who is designed for the ministry. To a certain 
extent indeed tliey may both pursue the same plan. 
But tlfe student for the ministry will iind many 
things requisite in addition to those studies which are 
important to Christians in general. 

Tlie plans of study sometimes given are so long as 
to be imj)raciicable. It is not a bad Hindoo proverb, 
‘ There is more to be learned than you have years to 
apply to learning, therefore acquire that for which you 
have got immediate use.’ But amid the multitude 
of books it is extremely difficult so to point out the 
best on each subject, as to direct to a course which 
is free from just exception. 

In the present state of Christianity among us, 
Christian ediu'ation, and especially catechetical in- 
struction, have! been so neglected, that many adults 
have still to learn the elementary principles of their 
religion. The Apostle’s address is still applicable 
to such — ivhen for the time ye ought to be teachers, 
ye have need that one teach you again which be the 
first principles of the oracles of Cod, The connexion 
in which this reproof is introduced makes it evident 
that it applied not so much to a want of practical and 
experimental knowledge, as to a deficiency in an 
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intelligent perception of their religion ; ver&es 10, 11. 
knowledge conveyed hy human rather than divine 
teaching, verse 1:2. Even those deigned for the 
ministry, unless they are personally religious, and 
have themselves diligently and with prayer read the 
scriptures, are often'wholly, and frequently miserably 
un<|ualitied, in mere theological knowledge, for the 
most important and arduous of all oflices. So far from 
being able to answer the subtle objections of Inlidi^ls, 
or to solve spiritual doubts of perplexeil (Christians, 
they can perhaps liardly answer scriptural (|uestions, to 
which any welUtaught scholar can giv»‘ a ready reply. 
There are also pious young persons who would do well 
thoroughly to study Watts’s first Catecihisins, litdbre 
they enter on any course of reading, and would find 
there much of ^^hich they are ignorant. We have 
seen in our day pious persons with considerable 
talents, who from not being well-informed in tiu! 
principles of their religion, have fallen into serious 
error, misled many, and had to retrace their steps 
with much bitter sorrow. 

Such things ouglit not to be. May the following 
course assist in guiding readers in general to those 
studies which may lead them to a state of knowledge 
more satisfactory to themselves, and profitable to 
others. Great loss of time may hi* saved by a stead v 
course of study, and due application to a purticidar 
objtict. The advice of Anulus, the President of the 
College at Lyons, to Junius w'as very good. Junius 
had leisure and plenty of Ijooks, and read various 
authors indsscriminatety, eagerly endeavonriiig to fill 
his mind with the multiplied knowledge of all sorts 
of things. Anulus warned him against this, saying, 
that he would rather trouble and injure, than assist 
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his mind by such a desultory method of reading : that 
he should have some proposed end placed before 
him, at which he should aim, since neither life nor the 
human mind were equal to all kinds of studies 
together. Junius found tins advice useful all 
through life. 

But it must be freely allowed, that all human plans 
are imperfect, and God accomplishes his purposes in 
very different inodes to what we should have pointed 
out. He will lead his own instruments for benefiting 
his church in tliat course whicli will most tend to fit 
them for his service. The eminent Baxter, in reply 
to a letter rn»i;i Anthony Wood desiring to know 
where he waa eduiatccl, thu> describes the way in which 
he was led. < As to niys(*lf, my faults are no disgrace 
to any University, for I was of none, and have little 
but what I had out of books, and very inconsiderable 
helfis of (‘ountry tutors. Weakness and pain helped 
me to study how to die ; that set me on studying how 
to live ; and that set me on studying the doctrines 
from which I must fetch my comforts ; and beginning 
with necessaries, I proceed to the lesser integrals by 
ilegrees, and now am going to see that which 1 have 
lived and studied for.’ ^ 

We suppose the student to have had a general 
education, to have been in the inferior school of 
nature, and to have his mind enlarged, his powers 
of reasoning strengthened, and his style improved by 
studies not directly theological.^ Not that we would 

^ See W’ood’s Athena; Oxonienses. 

‘ These arc the great advantages of Classical, Mathematical, 
Logical, Historical, and Philosophical studies. History is especially 
important. Dr. Buchanan observes, ‘The History of the World 
illustrates the word of God ; and the Book of Providence, wlicn 
piously studied, becomes a commentary on the Book of Revelation. 



defer religious studies to this later period ; cjuite the 
reverse. * Ueligion must be the foundation, and lead 
the way of all our other studies.* From childhood 
our offspring should know the Holy Scriptures. But 
we are now considering the case of Students, many 
of whom may not have had tlu* iinspcnikable beuelit 
of a religious education. All knowledge unconnected 
with and a})art from religion, is mere folly — it has lost 
its brightest crown, its only real glory. ^ 

We will first give a plan of study for the 
PRIVATE Christian. How should th(‘ student com- 
inenc(‘ his studies ? Bearing in mind the important 
fact, assertetl by Solomon, the Lord wisdom^ 

out oj' his mouth vometh knoivlcdgc and understanding, 
and the gracious promise rcciirded by James, ij' ant/ 
of you lack wisdom, h i him ask of God, that giretk to 
all men liherally, and uphraideth not, and it shall be 
given him ; we w'ould earnestly rt‘commend, that 
before all his studies he should offer up fervent prayer 
to the Father of ligiits, and the (liver of e\ery good 
gift, and every perfect gift : so alone can he be 
guarded against the dangers of study, and attain its 
real advantages. Prayer obtains light and knowledge 
as well as holy feelings. 


But if the pruarliiT bt: ignorant of the great events of the world, 
the word of Prophecy is in a manner lost in his ministry.' J^eigh- 
ton*.s Kxliortations to Students strongly express, however, the 
vanity of resting in mere philosophy. 

The latin language is valuable, an the general medium of inter- 
course with all Foreign Divines ; it is like a common bond which 
unites the whole of Christendom in one body. The most valuable 
writings of foreigners, therefore, have been either written in this 
language, or translated into it, and the knowledge of it gives us 
access to the treasures of all countries and ages. 

‘ 'rhere are some .striking remarks in Baxter’s Hefomicd Pastor 
on this subject — See bis Works, Vol. xiv. pp. 215 — 223. 
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We have alreiuly seen that the word of God claims 
our first and constant study. As to the order in which 
the books of Scripture should be read, Melancthoii 
directs the student to be^iii with the Romans, since it 
contains almost a plan of the whole scriptures, and 
after that epistle to read in regular irtler the Galatians, 
Colossians, and other epistles, the gospels, Genesis, 
Deuteronomy, tla.* Psalms, the prophets, and then 
till! historical books. It was Luther’s advice to 
Spalatiniis to read the Bible in order from the 
beginning to the end. Probably a study of both 
Testaments, one in tiie morning and the other in the 
evening, in the onler in which tliey are }>laced, or in 
that in which they were written, will, in the result, 
be found more advantageous, 

Franck’s (Iiiide throughout may be consulted for 
valuable rules for the study of the sehptures. One 
great consideration with the student of the scripture 
is, as accurately as may be to murk the proportion or 
analogy of faith.^ There is a lovely harmony and 
answerableness of one part to another, which will be 
evident to a discerning reader with a simple heart and 
spiritual perception. To mark this, is of the first 
importance in the iiujuiry into the mind of God in his 
word— till* consistency of each part with the rest, the 
prominence and relative importance of certain truths 
in the scriptural system, so that we not only receive 
scriptural truth, but receive it in the scriptural mould. 
Great care too is necessary to have a correct view 
of the character, solidity, and depth of scriptural 
truth ; not to conceive of its fulness, as necessarily 
embracing three or four meanings. This is really to 


* See Franck's Guide, pp. 75 — 78. 
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empty it of its fulness, divesting it of all meaning, 
by depriving it of a determinate sense. The word 
of God is like its Author, we cannot search it to 
perfection. But if we cannot take the whole sense 
of God, let us not forget that there is one proper sense 
affixed to every paU ; and that instead of looking c»ut 
for more, we had better receive and enjoy the portion 
which in the plain- service lies before ns, abundantly 
sufficient for every emergem'v. Melancthon advises, 
that the principal sentence's should he taken out and 
arranged under heads, as he had given a specimen in 
his Common- Places. Luther highly commends the 
Common-Places of Melancthon, as a book by winch 
the divine and pastor of the church may be thoroughly 
furnished. 

On the interpretation of Scripture, Horne’s Intro- 
duction is full of useful information, compiled from 
every quarter. If this be too voluminous to under- 
take, its Abridgment, or Jones’s Scripture Directory 
will assist those who cannot give much time ; with this 
join the short Kotes of the Ueformers’ Bible, Scott’s 
Exposition on Matthew, John, and on the Homans, 
Luther on the Galatians, and Lt ighton on Pch.T. 

Though the Reader, at the beginning of his c*onrsc 
may not be prepared to go all lengths with those who 
have attained much Christian k no ledge and experi- 
ence ; yet many have found it materially to facilitate 
their progress, to read such books us I laly burton’s 
Life, and Scott’s Force of Truth. 

The Evidences of Christianity are clearly displayed 
in Gregory’s Lctters,Chalmers’s Evidence, or in Paley’s 
Evidences atul Horse Pauliiioc ; and difficulties me 
met and obviated in Butler’s Analogy (the edition 
with Mr. Wilson’s introduction}. Bishops Newton 
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and Hurd, Mr. Keith on the Prophecies, and Campbell 
on the Minicles, with Sumner’s Evidences may also 
be added. 

Catechetical Divinity, including Creeds, Catechisms, 
and Confessions of Faith, will be learnt in Vivian’s 
Explanation of the C’atechism, Person on the Creed, 
the thirty-nine Articles with Scripture Proofs, and 
the Harmony of the Confessions. ‘ 

A correct and brief system of do(*trinal and prac- 
tical Divinity may be fotind in the Homilies, and in 
Robinson’s (’liristian System, and Scott’s Essays ; 
and of exjierimcntal religion in Newton’s Cardiphonia 
and other I .etlcrs, and in Augustine’s Confessions. 

The C’liurcli of England is best seen in her esta- 
blished and public <locuments, her Articles, Liturgy, 
and Homilies ; in her acknowledged and authorized 
writings, Jewel’s Apology and its defences, Edward 
the Vlth. and Nowell’s Catechism, and Rogers, 
Beveridge and Burnet on the thirty-nine Articles ; 
and in Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Historical Divinity may next be pursued in Milner’s 
History of the Church of Christ, with Scott’s con- 
tinuation, and Fuller’s History of the British Church; 
in Sleitlan’s History of the Reformation in general, 
and Burnet’s History of the English Reformation ; 
Dupin’s Abridgment or Mosheim’s, will give an 
account of the external Churcdi; and a statement of 
the different sentiments of all ])rofessinns of religion 
will be seen in Adam’s View, or Williams’s Dictionary. 
Under this head may come the Lives of Eminent 
Men (a peculiarly interesting and instructive study), 

* It is to be regretted, that this valuable summary and harmony 
of the sentiments of all the Reformed Churches Ims become 
exceedingly scarce. 
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s.uch as Bonnel, Brainerd, Newtoo, Martyn, Scott, 
and the like, with Fox’s Acts and Monuments of‘ the 
Martyrs. 

The History and Chronology of the Seri ores may 
be read in Sliiickford, Rnsst*ll, and Prideaiix, and 
its chronological arrangt'incnt seen in To\vns<‘iid*8 
Harmony. — Expository works for reference are men- 
tioned hen'after. 

Controversial Divinity will not need much atti^ntion* 
The books already named will sntlire for tla* prcM^nt, 
as it regards the Church of England. To meet the 
Roman Catholics, Csher’s aiiv-wer to the Je-^nit, or 
Bishop Hall’s Treati>es should be read ; to answ’er 
the Socinians, W ardlaw’s Sociihan ( ’ontrovt rsy, Dr, 
Fy<.* Smith’s Testimony to the Mc'^siah, anj .Stilling- 
fleet on the Satisfaction of Chri*'t. 

Practical Sermons abound; Latimer, Csher, and 
Milner may be read \^h much advantage. 

We proceed to molrc eidarged studies for the 
MINISTRY. Mr. Law has some humorous remarks on 
the directions given to hinJ^ as to the method of study- 
ing divinity. Some <lirecting him to the Hebrew 
originals; otlu:rs to the (Ireek Septnagint ; others 
to Church History, Canons, and Councils. Some to 
the Reformation, to C’alvin and Cranmer ; others to 
Chillingworth and Loekc, the Preservative* against 
Popery, and the Boyle Lectures. Some to liitiirgical 
Collections ; anothf'r to the Clementine Constitutions, 
or to Dr. Clarke, and Mr. Whisloii ; an<l others to the 
history of heretics, and to (*asuistrv and schoolmen. 
He then supposes himsedf dire(*ted by Rusticus to 
take the Gospel in his hands, and he would stand 
just in the same situation as the primitive Christian 
seventeen hundred years ago. He maHes this reflec- 
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tion : ‘ What a project was it to be grasping after the 
knowledge of all the opinions, doctrines, disputes, 
heresies, scllism^, councils, canons, alterations, addi- 
tions, invetitions, coiniptions, reformations, sects, and 
churches, which seventet^n hundred u.‘ars had brought 
forth through all the extent of the^Christian world ! 
What a project this, in order to be a divine ! ’ 

This mode of rraH>ning i> not, however, sati'^factory. 
Is the church to lose the whole benefit of eighteen 
hundred years* ex{)t.*rieiice r Is tlie world in the saiike 
state to the Christian that it was eighteen hundnei 
years ago? Have not Satan's artifices been more 
fully <lisclosed ^ Have not our dangtTs been more 
largely developt*d ? Another piepaiatioii may tliere- 
fore now b^ requisite to what was then requisite; and 
other advantages may be now^ attained that could 
not be then attained. Nay, to stand in the situation 
of a Christian sevent<*en hundved yiars back, requires 
that very learning which R^lticns supposes to be 
unnecessary. 

A plan of study for the irtinistry should be compre- 
hensive, and include a more enlarged scale of reading 
on each subject already nanuMi, as well as criticism, 
pastoral theology, and hortatory divinity.' 

The Knowledge of the Original Languages 
OF ScRiPTi'RE is of great iiiqmrtuiiee. Suitable 
books f<»r this purpose will be noticed in the following 

* 'rhe course of instruction adopted b\ Ziiinglius at Zurich was 
well calculated to promote theology. He took the Old and Now 
Testament for the basis of instruction, lie reepnred of the pro- 
fessors intrusted with the interpretation of the Greek and Hebrew 
text, to compare the originals of the sacred writers with the most 
esteemed versions, such as the Vulgate and the Septuagint; to cite 
the commentators of the Jewish doctors on the Old Testament, and 
those of the FatHfrs on the New; to apply a knowledge of the 
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Ollivant’s Anal^^sis of the text of the History 
Joseph will be found a convenient introductory 
work, for the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Sacred Criticism is important for ministers. 
For the purpose of reference, Poole’s Synopsis meets 
almost every waftt ; but for criticism, on the Old 
Testament, Bootlirovd’s Hebrew Bible is a convenient 
compendium of more modern information ; and on 
the New, Doddridge’s Expositor, Parthiirst’s Greek 
Lexicon, and Benj^elii (jinomon, to wliich may be 
joined Middleton on the (irt‘ek Article. Criticism 
may, however, easily be carried too far. Dr. Chalmers 
says; ‘ Without depreciatiiij; scriptural criticism, we 
cannot admit that all the additional ii^ht which is 
evolved by it bears more than a very small fractional 
value to the brradlli and .s^lory of that jeffulj^^ence, 
which shines from our English Bible on tin* mind 
of an ordinary peasant.’ 

Speaking of the nt^ilies of Biblical criticism, Dean 
Milner says : — 

* I do not think that a depth of that kllft of JfKfhwIedgo .... is 
at all necessary for .students in general, nor I think much time 
S]X‘nt by them in such pursuits would be well spent, especially as 
it would leave them too little time tor the study of other branches 
of divinity .... Experience shows that men may l)c very knowing 
in these things, and yet be very poor divines ; may spend their lives 
in the cultivation of thw sjiccies of knowledge, and yet he neither 
remarkable for the soundness of their faith in revelation, their skill 


manners 4nd customs of the Jews to the riraring up of obscure 
passages, to establish the true sense of each ; to show its connexion 
with the other truths of religion, and finally to point out the appli- 
cation of them to lx* made, to morals. These lectures were given 
in the cathedral, numerous auditors attended, and magistrates and 
merchants learned to read the scriptures in the original languages. 

' 9 ' 

’ See IIcssVs Life of Zuinglius, pp. 309,210. 



In apprehending its doctrines, or ihcir zeal in enforcing thenj^i^. . 

I would content myself with a very concise and general acCOTnt 
of the history and op^*rarion of that /id)lical criticism, which 
has brought the text of the Holy Scriptures to its present state 
of improvenicnl. And, in thus proceeding, I conceive I should 
act very much on tl o same rational grinds as calculators do, 
virho hazard tloir reputation, their own property and that ' f others, 
and even their lives on the accuracy of astronomical lab vts and 
tables of logarithm'! ’ 

Some flirtlior K.'in;irlv< of Dean TVIiliur are too 
valuable to be omitted. 

‘This system of <MnlulC‘ncc,‘ he ctmtinues, ‘ is by no means to 
be carried so fat as to cveiud.e a very careful personal examination 
of tl e evidences oi i velation ; those CMdcnces, I mean, which 
prove that tlie i annnieal books of scripture lue the genuine wrilnigs 
of authors who had diMiie authory to teach the Christian religion. 

‘ In the‘|>ursuit of tlua object, I esteem the three little volumes 
of Dr. Paley Kvidences) containing the marrow of the moie 
elaborate writings of tlie learned Dr. Lardnor, together with his 
single volume of llora; Paulina?, fi|fcabovc whole book-cases full 
of the voluminous undigested speculations of many wcll-nn^iing 
autliors. 

^ When student is satisfied, not indeed so as to be 

able to aii.swer completely eveiy objection with which he may meet, 
but satisfied that tlio God of Israel is the true God, and that Jesus 
Christ, whom he has sent, is the way, the truth, and the life ; and 
that the Holy Scriptures contain every thing that is necessary to 
salvation ; lie ought not, according to my views of the importance 
of tunc and the use of talents, to spend year after year in attending 
to minute difticulties and refined speculations, but immediately 
liegin the study of the doctrines of his Bible, and their application 
to practical purposes. In searching the scriptures, wiHi'a view to 
doctrinal points, the examination of the Articles and Liturgy of the 
Church of lingland will claim the peculiar attention of students. 
These will supply abundant materials tor the exercise of all their 
reasoning faculties, especially if they should be disposed to enter on 
religious inquiries of the abstruscr kind. I will, however, venture 
to affirm, that the more active and zealous they arc in tlic discharge 

T 
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of the practical duties of their profession, the less time and the 
less inclination also vrill they have for the niceties of theoretical 
disquisitions in divinity/ 

• 

The Church of England may be best studied 
in the writings of Jewell, as it regards its separation 
from the Romanist, and of Hooker as to the objections 
of Dissenters. The fifth book of Hooker is specially 
important. 

Dean Milner’s remarks on the study of Ecclesi«> 
ASTicAL History are valuable. He says : ‘The 
study of ecclesiastical history, by which I do not 
mean the seculirir history of religion, but the history 
oF the true Church of Christ, wherever it is to be 
found ; and also the history of the corruptions of 
Christian doctrines will furnish a subsidiary attain* 
ment, and prove exceedingly useful to the young 
divine in his pursuits, both by confirming and illus- 
trating sound interpretp^ions of scriptural doctrine, 
and by furnishing the tnind with practical maxims 
lor the direction of his conduct.’ 

Ministerial Biography is of importance to the 
minister ; and here the Lives of Doddridge, Brainerd, 
Martyn, Scott, Richmond, Charles, and Payson, are 
of great value. 

Pastoral Theology is another very im|)ortant 
branch of the studies of those preparing for the 
Christian ministry. Chrysostom on the Priesthood, 
Herbert’s Country Parson, Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, 
Burnet’s Pastoral Care, and Williams’s Christian 
Preacher, and Seeker’s Charges, with a more recent 
but invaluable work, fridges’ Christian Ministry, are 
some of the best book^ on this head. 

For Hortatory Theology, or that which relates 
directly to preaching, Claude’s Composition of a 
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Sermon will furnish many hints. Family exposition, 
and parochial visitation, and explaining the scriptures 
to the ])oor, will by degrees prepare the minister for 
that kind of viva voce address, which in all ages 
God has most extensively prosperetl. The Sermons 
of Barrow, Stillingfleet, Taylor, Mede, Sherlock, &c. 
will furnish useful matter; but such as Bishops Rey- 
nolds and Beveridge, Milner, Richardson, Simeon, 
Jamieson, &c. will furnish more especially those evan- 
gelical doctrines, which, clearly exhibiting salvation 
by Christ, are alone eminently blessed of God in giving 
spiritual life to the hearers.* 


^ The directions which Archbishop Usher gave to ministers are 
so generally useful and so excellent, that we sutyoin thorn in a 
note. 

‘(1.) Read and study the scriptures carefully, wherein is the 
best learning and the only infallible truth ; they can furnish you 
with the best materials for your sermons, the only rules of faith 
and practice, the most powerful ma^ves to persuade and convince 
the conscience, and the strongest arguments to confute all errors, 
heresies, and schisms. Therefore be sure, let all your sermons be 
congruous to them ; and to this end it is expedient that you 
understand them as- well in the originals as in the translations. 

‘ (2.) Take not hastily up other men’s opinions without due trial, 
nor vent your own conceits, but compare them first with the 
analogy of faith and rules of holiness recorded in the scriptures, 
whicli are the proper tests of all opinions and doctrines. 

‘ (3.) Meddle with controversies and doubtful points as little as 
may be in your popular preaching, lest you puzzle your hearers, 
or engage them in wrangling disputations, and so hinder their 
conversion, which is the main design of preaching. 

‘ (4.) Insist most on those points that tend to effect sound 
belief, sincere love to God, repentance for sin, and that may 
persuade to holiness of life : prc.ss these things home to the con- 
science of your hearers, as of absolute necessity, leaving no gap 
for evasions, but bind them as close as may be to their duty. And 
as you ought to preach sound and orthodox doctrine, so ought you. 
to deliver God's message as near as ipiay he in (^'s words, that 
is, in such as arc plain and intelligible, that the meanest of your 
auditors may understand. To which end it is necessary to back 
all practical precepts and doctrines with apt proofs from the Holy 
Scriptures, avoiding all exotic phrases, scholastic terms, unneces- 
T 2 
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A student needs books op reference. Some 
are mentioned at the end of this chapter : CrudenV 
Concordance, and Brown’s or Calmet’a Dictionary 
of the Bible will be useful. The student will find it 
.advantageous to make his Bible the index to all his 
books ; inserting in the margin of the Bible reference 
to the most material illustratioiKt which may be con- 
tained in the hooks which he possesses. 

Example often instructs more powerfully than 
general statement. It may be well then to furnish the 
stiHlent with the [lattern of one who made a happy 
and useful progress in his studies for the ministry , 
and who has been an eminent blessing to the Church 


sary ciuotations of auti^ors, and forced rhetorical figures, since it 
is not difficult to make easy things appear hard, but to render hard 
things easy is the hardest part of a good orator as well as preacher. 

* (5.) Get your hearts sincerely affected with the things you 
{lersuadc others to embrace, that so you may preach experimentally, 
and your hearers perceive that you are in good earnest : and pre^s 
nothing upon them, hut what may tend to their advantage, airl 
which yourself would venture your own .salvation on. 

‘ (6.) Study and con.sider well the .subjects you intend to preacli 
upon, before you come into the pulpit, and then wwds will readily 
offer themselves ; yet think what you are about to say before >oii 
speak, avoiding all uncouth fantastical phra.sos or words, (‘f 
nauseous, indecent, or ridiculous expressions, which will i|uickl> 
bring preaching into contempt, and mak^ your sermons anji 
persons the subjects of sport and merriment. 

* (7-) Dissemble not the truths of God in any case, nor coirijily 
with the lusts of men, nor give any countenance to sin, by woi o 
or deed. 

‘ (8 ; But, above all, you must never forget to order your own 
conversation, as becomes the gospel, that so" you may teach, by 
example as well as by precept, and that you may appear a good 
divine every where as well as in the pulpit : for a minister's life and 
conversation is more heeded ISian his doctrine. 

* (9.) YetafUr all this^ dike heed you he not puffed up with 
spiritual pride of your own Virtues ; nor witli a vain conceit of your 
parts or abilities, nor yet be transported with th.e applause of men, 
nor dejected, nor discouraged with the scoffs and frowns of the 
Wicked and profane.* — See Parr’s Life of H.shcr, pp. 86 — 89. 
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ol' Christ in our own day; we mean Dr, Buchanan. 
We have his course at the university very fully detailed 
by his bioj^rapher, from his own letters. 

He was brought to the knowledge of the truth be- 
fore he entered college, and went thither some year-^ 
later than is usual. Until he was^actually at college 
he cherished the hope of being permitted to devote 
his chief attention to divinity, aiul to the mathematics 
secondarily ; but after mature deliberation, be gave 
himself to the prescribed studies of the ]»lace. He, 
however, kept up meetings for prayer and reading the 
scriptures, with the more pious students. PiirsuiiiL 
his studies with much eagerness, he felt uncertain 
whether he should continue to attend both to 
mathematical, and classical, and logical subjects, at 
the same time. He found it made him exceedingly 
languid in devotional duties, and he felt not that 
delight in divine things which hud previously ani- 
mated him. 

He rose at half-past four, and his plan of study was 
as follows : 



He observes that other pious students, who gave 
less time to university studies did not appear to 

T 3 
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bring forth the fruits that might be expected from 
the very studies which they loved, in living nearer 
to (jod, &o. He afterwards, however, was led to 
think tliat under his circumstances he devoted too 
much time to academical studies, and having arrived 
at some proficiency in mathematics, he circufttiscribed 
his academical exercises in order to afford a con- 
siderable proportion of the day (the half if possible] 
for the preparation for preaching the gospel. His 
anxiety to be useful to his fellow-students, led him 
to earnest prayer for them, and in his last yi*sir he 
laid himself out a good deal to encourage younger 
men in keeping the right path. Ills diligence was 
truly exemplary. ‘ Ilis common -place books contain 
abridgements of lectures on anatomy, harmonicks, 
manufactures, and experimental philosophy ; ab- 
.stracts of Locke, of Grotiiis, and Paley, the 
Evidences of Christianiti', of par^^s of Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, of Aristotle s Rnctoric, and of 
some historical works. Ilefereir i occur to Bacon, 
Cudworth, Stillingfleet, and Chillingwoith, and otlier 
great authors ; extracts ffom various writers, both 
ancient and uiodem, chiefly with reference to moral 
and theological subjects ; notes of sermons preached 
before the university ; important historical facts, with 
occasional reflections upon them ; the meaning of re- 
markable words, phrases, and customs; observations 
either altogether original, or digested from different 
authors, and expressed in his own words; on in- 
fidelity ; on natural and revealed religion ; on style 
and eloquence ; on ^'im^ory and imagibation ; on 
real and allied eninvraiasm ; and on the use of 
reason in religion ; on various branches of political 
economy; on the French Revolution; and on war. 
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Oue of the most useful and interesting portions^ 
however, of these adoersaricLi comprises a series of 
remarks on diifereiit parts of scripture ; on the 
best method of reading the Bible ; on the spirit 
and design of the sacred writings, particularly with 
respect ..to their hortatory and practical style ; on 
preaching, and in general on the ministerial office ; 
on prayer ; on personal piety ; and on the Christian 
warfare.’ All men liave not indeed the original 
powers of Buchanan, but such a bright example 
is his may stimulate students to higher and more 
.,.aritual eiforts in the prosecution of their preparatory 
studies for the ministry. 

The late peritid at which he entered college, and 
the prospect of his entering the ministry immediately 
after taking his degree, led him, as we have seen, to 
give l^ss time to academical pursuits than is ordinarily 
recommended. Where such a course may not be expe- 
dient, there will need specia* watchfulness against that 
eagerness after literary honours and distinctions, to 
wl^ch the natural heart is abundantly of itself prone ; 
and to which there are such extraordinary incitements 
in the present day. Henry Martyn seems to have 
been deeply sensible of the spiritual danger of an 
intense application to academical studies ; and even 
his zeal was for a moment relaxed in the bright 
sunshine of those honours which he acquired. 


The course of study desirable for those preparing 
for the ministry, will be more fully and distinctly 
seen by the books in the fi^Kwing list. They were 
recommended chiefly by ^^dicious^ergyman to a 
young friend, as a course of study to be pursued 
between the time of bis taking his degree and entering 
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orders. Some altcrutions and additions have beeii 
made. With respect to the EvUlences^ this clerij; ynian 
remarks, ‘ Besides the satisfaction of his own mind, w 
is highly necessary, in this day of prevailing infidelity, 
for the minister.of Christ to be able to give a reason 
of the faith that is bi him, and to show timt he lla^ 
not followed a cunningly devised falih*.’ With res[)c(:t 
to Poperi/j he observes, ‘the English divines of tlu- 
iEra of the Rcformaticai, and of the Revolution, and 
of the intervening period, have raised, by their labours 
in this controversy, a monument which will last as long 
as genius and learning will be reverenced in the world. 
There is reason to fear from the signs of the times, 
that it will soon become the <luty of the faithful 
minister to engage in a warfare whi(‘h liis predecessors 
haie so triumphantly sustained.* In respect to the 
Institutes of Calvin, he remarks, ‘ I am not afraid 
here to observe, in opposition to the illibiaal antt 
ignorant prejudices of modern theologians, that the 
Institutes of Calvin, omitting his Speenhvli()ns on the 
Divine Decrees, will comniiinicatt; more sound know- 
ledge than all the systems tiiut have been substituted 
in its place.* 1 add also his cU^sing remarks : 
‘ And let it never be forgotten, that our reading will 
be very ill directed, if it do not begin and end with 
devout application to the Fountain of all wisdom. 
The influence of the same Holy Spirit which in- 
dited the Sacred Writings must be humbly and 
constantly sought for their profitable iinderstattd- 
ing. The books specified nuiy be read as they art: 
placed : but the arrao^ment is rnadi*, not that it 
should be iri^licitly Wlhwed, but because some 
order is necessary. The student will adjust it to 
his taste and convenience, lie will analyze and 
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extract, as the importance of the subject wliioh lie 
t xaniiiiing recjuires. 


f l ) Hchrnr. 

Simon’s Bible, or 
Hoothroyfl’a Hebre\\ Ibblc. 
Schra'dcr’s, Lee’.-, or StnarlS 
(Jrairimar. 

ftobeits(ui’‘^ Clav:s PonMtcuchi. 
i;>'tluu‘r’s Lyra Prophetica. 

Hebu-w Lt\icon. 

(•ricsbach’s Tostfsinciit, or 
\ liter's Testanu ii*. 
i’urkimrtfs Levieori, !>> R<>‘e 
SchkMismT’" Le\Kv ii. 

: 3 ) rj'> h lift 

\nilcy's F.-l'leneo". 

Valcy’s Hone Faulmic. 

Watson’s >., 

Stillinjfflect’s Oripnes Sacra*. 
Butler’s Analoifv, bv 1). \\ ikon, 
.icnkins’s ReasonaMcnci-s, ^.c. 

Cotsins on the Cdtion. 

Jonc.s <ni the Canon. 

Inrrinir’s Cretuliiiify and Sai-plc- 
inent. 

(iibvm’s Pai.t(»ral Litter.^ 

( 1 ) T'.' 

' '.are abas. 

( kiiient. 

J-rnatius. 

l’<ilycani. 

JU'^'tin Mart>r. 

Reeves's Aiioli.-r'csoi ibe fatlnrs. 
Baillc on the i-’alhui^. 

Sc'iltetus Medulla. 

Rous’s Mella. 

< MiTian. 

Bishop Kay’s Justm ami Tertnllian. 

(.)) h'rrlcst'h^tK'at Ih^tonj. 

Josephus’s Works. 

J'urroliue’s ComjH*ndiuin. 

Milner's History of the Chuich of 
Christ, R vols. with b'eott. 
.Mosheim’s Keclc >i.'istu-al History, 

6 vols. 

Burnet’s History of the Rehnination. 
Btrype’s Mcmnrinls and Annals, 
13 vols. 

Cave’s Ilistoria Literarin, 2 voh. 
Kiihcblus. 


[fi) Ai^ainst Popery. 

Bishop Hall’.s Three Treati-'C-*. 
Phdlpott’s I.etter to Buth'r. 

Tsher’s Answer to the Jesuit. 

Be.lcU’.s Lite and I^cttcrs. 
ChiUingworth’.s Religion of Prote- 
tauts. 

Pascal’s Provincial IxJttcrs. 

The Protestant, 4 vols. 

( 7 ) Chill I'll 

Jewell’s Apedogy. 

Hooker’s Polity. 

Nicholl’-i on Common Prayir ■'m 
S upplement, folio. 

Rogers on the 31) .\rticlC'. 
Knchiriflion Tlu’^jlog. 2 vol*. 

Ihulwell's Athii.ui-ian Creed. 

Fathers of the Ciiureh, s \ols 
StiUingflcel’sOrigiucsBnttanu a\Ae 

I {K, HiAif of DivinAy. 

\ Homilies and Articles. 

Be\erid.sre on the 3 p Article^. 

Burnet on ti.e .i!» Articles. 

Pearson on t’.e Creed, 

Calvin’s In-t!*utes. 

Hopkins’-, ts o. k.-. 

1^0 AV .07 f»/ .Si'i 

Horne'- In'.ri'dnetien. 

Jenning.-* Je'M**!! .tntitiuities 
Campbell on liu' lour (iospel- 
Jones’s Figuidtive lAiigi age. 
Witsint, de Prophclia. 

Kngli.-h Translator’s PiMaee 

Pvsde's S\nopMs. 

Scott's Con.mentary. 

Simon’s Critical History. 

Smith’s Scripture Tcstimor-v to the 
Mes.siah. 

Ilohlen’s Testimonies. 

(11)' f^istontl Pulic^. 

Clirysostom do Saecrdolio 
Krai^ini F.ecU ‘.a>tcs. 

Wit^ Or.xtio do vero Theology, 
Htmrt's Coiintl^; Parson. 

Jcr. Taylor’s MimMcr’s nut> . 
Burnet’s P.istoi.il Care. 

Bridges’ Chr.svian Ministry. 

Cecil’s Kcmauis. 

Burnet’s Conolnsion of hi- ITi-V'.i. 
Wilisoirf) Saeia Privata. 

T r» 
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Wilson's Parochiala. 

Massilon’b Charges. 

Charges of Kidder. Sptatt, Hort, 
Butler, Seeker, Horne, Horsley. 
Mather’s Student and Pastor. 
Brown’s Christian Pastor. 


(11) Practical Dir^nity. 

Hall’s Contemplations. 

Reynold’s Three Treatises. 

Evans on the Christian Temper. 
Law’s Serious Cali. 

Doddridge’s Sermons on Power and 
Grace of Christ. 

Adam’s Works. 

Leighton’s Works. 


I (12) Biof'rnphij. 

Strype’s Lives of the Refnnncrs. 

Lives of Usher, Bedell, Baxter, 
Martyn, Edward!,, Newton, Bu- 
chanan, Scott, Cml. 

Buchanan’s Researches. 

Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biogra< 
phy. 

(13) Missions, 

jowett’s Researches, 2 vols. 

Abstract of Christian Knowledge 
Society Reports. 

Propaganda. 

Home’s IjCtters. 

Missionary Register. 

Jewish Expositor. 


The following is a list of books which was required 
by one of our Bishops to be known before admission 
to Holy Orders : 


For Deacon* s Ortlers. 

The whole Bible in English,rcfcrring 
to the Commentaries of Patrick, 
Lowth and Burkitt. 

The Gospels at least, in the original 
language. 

Paley’s Evidences. 

Pearson on the Creed. 

Burnet’s .If) Articles. 

Wheatley on the Common Prayer. 

Tomlinc’s Elements, 1st. vol, ’ 

Burnet’s Pastoral Care. 

"Wilkes’s Essay on the Conversion of 
h^inisters. 

Venn’s Complete Duty of Man. 


For Priest's OnUrs, 

(XV ADDITIOV.) 

The Remainder of the New Testa- 
ment, in the original, with Poole’s 
Synopsis. 

Butler’s Analogy, with Bishop Hali- 
fax’s Introduction. 

Seeker’s Charges. 

Ilurnct’.s History of the Reformation. 

Bishops Newton and Hurd on the 
Prophecies. 

Ecclesiastical History, by Mosheim. 

History of the Qmrch of Clirist, hy 
Milner. 


The following directions and li.sts were given to 
candidates in another diocese : there i||$a serious de- 
Hciency of evangelical works in this list, and such as 
Trapp on the Gospels, and Watson’s Tracts, might 
well be omitted. 


Si me conjectura non fallit, totius Reformationis pars intcfferrima 
eif in Anglia ubi cum studio Veritatis studium Antiquitatis. 

(Isaac! Ca.saab. Epist. ad Salmis.) 

Candidates for Deacon’s Orders should be thoroug’hly versed in 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles in the * Greek Testament ; ’ 
and, for those of Priests, in the Epistles in addition. If they can 
construe them into correct Itotin, so much the better. 
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Both Classes, ought, likewise, to have a complete knowledge 
of the Old and New Testament Narratives, the principal Evidences 
of Christianity, and its fortunes from the death of its Divine 
Founder to lib establishment under Constantine the Great; as 
likewise of the leading doctrines of the Church of England, its 
reformation from Popery; and the chijf tenets of the various 
English Dissenters; in many of which particulars Bishop Tomlinc’s 
^ Elements of Christian Theology ’ will be found of important 
service. Dr. Doddridge’s * Family Expositor * is, also, a work 
which can scarcely be recommended too much, or consulted ton 
frequently. 

To this should further be added, a perfect acquaintance with 
Grotius * Oe Vnritatn Reli^ionis Christianepy* and the power ot 
translating with facility any of the Thirty Nine Articles from 
English into Latin, and rice versa. 

To occupy the Clergy after their ordination, three lists of books 
are subjoined, adapted, (as it is, after much consideration, con- 
cluded) to their successive stages of theological proficiency. Many 
a well-disposed young divine, it may be feared, for want of some 
such humble guide as is supplied by the First (not pressing too 
heavily upon either the intellect, or the purse,) has gradually felt 
his purposes of virtuous industry give way, and afforded a melan- 
choly illustration^ of the sentence of the Roman historian. Invisa 
primo Desidia postremo amatur. If he render himself master of the 
first, it can hardly be doubted, that he will seize every opportunity 
of going on to the second at least. The latter part of the third will 
be in every sense, of more arduous acquisition. 

X. B. — In several cases, the accurate and judicious reprints ot 
the Clarendon Heess will be found both the cheapest and the best 
editions ; but no edition of the w^orks in question can be studied 
without great advantage. 

I. Palmer’s BiMe- Atlas. 

Moshcim*s Ecclesiastical Historv,liy 
D’Oyly’s and Mant’s Bible. Maclaine. 

Parkhurst’s Greek 1.cxicon. Barnet’s Histor>"of the Reformation, 

Robinson’s Thcolojiricnl Dictionary. abridged by himself. 

Gray’s Key to the Old Testament. Jmrtln on the' Trutli of the Christian 
Percy’s Key to the New Testament. Religion. -v 

Horne’s Introduction to the Study of Skelton’s Deism Revealed. 

tlie Scriptures. Palcy’s Evidences of Christianity. 

Jennings’s Jewish Antiquities. Paley’s Hone Paulina*. 

Wells* Geography of the Old and Tomline’s Elements of Christian 
New Testament. Theology. 
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Nelson’s Fasts and Feasts. 

Sheplierd on the Common Prayer. 

Prideuux’s Connexion of the Old and 

' New Testament. 

Newton’s pis.scrtations on the Pro- 1 
phecies. 

Campbell’s Dissertation on Miracles. 

Seeker’s Works. I 

Sherlock’s Sermons. 

The Cler|;yman’s Assistant*!; Claren- 
don Press,'. 

The Clertryman’s Instructor ^Claren- 
don Press;. 

II. j 

Noviiin Testamontum a Vcolpy. I 

Biblia Vnlsratac Editiorus. ' j 

Kf)uth Reliiiuine Sacra*. : 

Schleiisiicri JiCMcon m Nt>vuni To-*- ' 
tuiner.tum. 

Sehmidii Coucordantiae Criecac Novi 
Te'»tamenli. 

Hlsley’s Aline jtatioiis on the Gospels 
and Act.N. 

Slad('’> Annotations on the Epistles. 

Macknnjht’s flamiony of the ^io**- 
pels. 

Stillingtleet’s Origiries Sacra. 

Syllogc Confcssioniim sub tcmpii!. 
rcfonnandic Ecclesnu. 

Pear«*on on the Creed. 

Hooker’f Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Potter I'll Church (iovermnent. 

Campbell on the Gospels. 

Macknii;ht on the EpislUs. 

Butler’s Analogy of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. 

Magee on Atonement and Sacritiee. 

Beveridge’s Thc*>aurus Theologicus. 

TYapp on the Gospels, 

Barrow’s Select Sermons. 

Beausobre’s Introduction to Uic New 
Testament. 


Van Mihlcrt’s Bampton I-cc’urc«. 
Wott’.- Lafepton I.ecture.''. 

Wat«on’« Theological Tracts. 
v,UaIulolph'^) Eiichiridton Thcologi 
cum. 


1. 

LXXII Virorum Ver^-io 
Trominii Concordant i e Gnoc.'c Ver 
sioni'. I.XXII. 

Biel Thc^fiuriis Philologicn.'^. 

Suiceri The-^aurii.- Eccle^iasticus. 
Wetstein Prolegomena 111 Novum 
Te tamentum. 

Cave Kcclesia.stica liistoria Literaria. 
Hulli Opera. f 

l.cland’'' View «>f the Dcistical 
Writcis. 

Mar*'!**'. Lecture^. 

Bennet’^ Abridgement of the I.»'ndon 
Cases, 

Joiie-' on the Canon ol the New Te . 
taii'iv nt. 

2 . 

Walton’s BiJ)l,a Pol} glot’.t 
Ca-telli l.ovicon. 
l*;uklulrst’^ Hebrew J.cmcom 
Spcncei l)c Ix’gibus III hr.eoruni 
Kioinicott !)i'«sivrtati«»G< ncralis, 17 im 
llodiii.^ He Bibiioriim le.\tdiUs On 
ginaldnis 

Bjihncr’s l.yri Prophetic a 
Ghi-">n I’liiloi' gia.Sacia, a Dathe. 
Fabricii Lux Salutaris Kiangelii 
Lowth Dc^.Sacra l*oesi llehi.c orutn. 

a Michael is. 

IJghtfoot’.s Works. 

Miehaelis’ Iiitroductioii to the New 
Testament, by Maish. 


The lists of Books which have hcen^gpcoiiinicnded 
by Bishops and others are given in the (diurciimiurs 
Remembrancer for 1830 and 18.31. It is with pain 
that the Author remarks the great deficiency of De- 
votional and Kvangelicul works in most of these lists. 
It is grievous to see such works as Scott’s and Henry’s 
Commentaries carefully excluded from the Minister’s 
Library, as well as the invaluable practical writings 
of the Non-Conformists. 

The Author cannot but observe that there seems 
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to him a much })ettev prospect of attaining scriptural 
trutli by diligently reading tJie Bible alone, with 
]»rayer to than by the constant study of those 

merely leurnd works in Divinity, some of which bring 
not forward the h-ading doctrines of the Gospel devo- 
tionally, practically, and experimentally, or perhap*' 
exclude them altogether for mere criticism : and others 
undermine them by iiisin nations of their dangerous 
tendency, or attempt to do them away by forced and 
iinwarrantc<l critical objections. The mind, merely 
dwelfiijg on critical works, is diverted from main trutlis 
by tlie outside frame-work. You have the shell 
nimutoly des<!nbed, while the sweetness and nourish- 
ment of the kernel is withheld. 

Criticism has indeed its value, and must not be 
lujglected, l»ut it is an important truth stated by 
Mr. Gurney ; as far as regards essential truth, tlie 
obvious sense of Scripture, the sense which is naturally 
nuljibe<l by the Cottager or the School Boy, seldom 
lails to be wrought out and cstublisiied by impartial 
and elaborate research.” * 

Having thus given a general view of the preparatory 
course of study riapiisite for Christians and students 
for tile ministry, we shall, in the following chapters, add 
those lists of^poks which are serviceable for ditlercnt 
classes in society, and then more fully and distinctly 
give those which may lead the minister of Christ to a 
more enlarged acquaintance with divinity. . 

But let the reader, in the midst of books, not lose 
sight of the insufficiency of books for teaching that 
wliicli he desires to accpiire, and evermore seek that 
unction from above whicdi the uuointm Saviour, in 


‘ Sec Gurney's Biblical Notes. 
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whom is all the fulness of grace, liberally bestows on 
all that seek it from him. Some have found having 
always at hand a devotional book, to be through 

with, and to take up at intervals of study, has assisted 
them in resisting that tendency which literature has to 
invade spirituality. O that our hearts may never be 
buried in human writings, that we may ever rise above 
them all to him who is the Light of life, the wonderful 
Counsellor, and the abiding Prophet of his cliurch ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 

RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES FOR PERSONS IN VARIOUS 
CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 

The Author devotes this chapter to little more than 
lists of books. His object is to direct Christians in 
general to those works which may be most suitable and 
profitable to them. Characters of the authors will 
occasionally be given in the more enlarged and arranged 
list, entitled the Ministers* Library. 

After acquiring sonic general knowle^||e of religion, 
intelligent Christians will desire to carry forward 
and incr^se this knowledge, and to read for daily 
edidcation^of heart. In this view an enlarged^^ li$t 
may be useful. 

It must not be supposed that every sentimtnt in 
each book here mentioned is wholly unexceptionable. 
That is true only of the inspired writings, and all 
others must be tried by them. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that very many books, not included in the lists 
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liere given, are not equally worthy of insertion, and 
equally profitable to read. Circumstances bring some 
books in the,,way of one person, and others in the way 
of another person; and the author is very far from 
wishing to assume or dictate, ai^l is only desirous 
of giving such help as he may be able. 

The Author is personally acquainted with a con- 
siderable number of the books named, but it is 
right to mention that it is sometimes from a general 
knowledge of the writers, and frequently from an 
old recollection, or a cursory review, that he inserts 
a book. In many cases also he has mentioned books 
from the recommendation of others in whom he had 
confidence. 

A candid reader, who might be disposed on first 
looking at the lists to complain of them as imperfect 
and wanting in discrimination, will be ready to admit, 
on subsequent reflection, the extreme difficulty of 
attaining precision in the several departments. 

The following Lists are given. 

1. The Religious Library of the Private Christian 
in middle life. 

2. The Tradesman’s Religious Library. 

3. The Lady’s Religious Library. 

4. Poor Kflki’s Religious Library. 

5. Youth’s Religious Library. 

'6. Books for Soldiers and Sailors. 

7* The N ursery Religious Library. . 

(1.) The Religious Library of the Christian in the 
middle or higher sUUions of life with nearly 300 
Select Works* 

The following list of books is designed to assist the 
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Ciiristian in the middle ranks of life, in pursuing :i 
course of study that may both inform his mind and 
edify his heart. Most persons, even when their views 
are in the main correct, take up their religious 'know- 
ledge in far too cursory a manner, and in loo limited 
a range, and hence they are apt to be driven about bv 
every wind of doctrine. It will be easy to enlarge thi.- 
list by books hereafter-mentioned, or to dimmish it by 
selecting only a few from each class into which it is 
subdivided. 


Scrtptnrc. 

Bible with Reference*'. 

Paley’s Evidences atui 
Ilorae Paulinie. 
llaldatieS Evidences 
Enkinc's loternal Evidence. 
Ciresrory'-s Ix*tters. 

I.cifcliild’s Help. 

Horne*.s Deism reluted. 

Ho>le on tJic Scripture'.. 

Jones’s. Scripture Directory, oi 
!fornc’*i Introduction. 

Wib>on’.« Lectures on Evideneos, 
Lectures, by (irogr'ty. 
Newton on tlie Prophecies 
Clarke’s Promises. 

SpoRstcjw on the Pronii.scs. 

Jonc.s*s Scripture* Ants'iuitios. 
Robinsori’a .Scripture Cbaraeters, 
Brown’s Dictionary of the I’ltile. 
Butterworth’s Concordance, or 
Criiden’h Concordance. 

Scott on the Bible, or 
Henry on the Bible. 

Mark’s Devotional Testament. 
Boys’s NewTr.-»taineiir. 

Doddridfre on the New Testament. 
Home on the Psalms. 

Bridges on the cxix P.salm. 

Ix)wth on Isaiidi. 

Jones on Jonah. 

Luther on Galatians. 

Lcight/)n on^Petcr. 

Blunt's Lectures. 

( 2 ) Church of Erif^land. 

Prayer Book and Homilies. 
Hooker’s Kcclcsia.stical Polity. 
Brock’s AfTcctiniiatc Addres'^v 
Wilks’ Correlative Claims. 
Biddulph’s Essays on the Liturgy. 
Pearson on the Creed. 


Vivian on the Cateclii<m. 

Walker on the Catcchi^n 
Jc'vv II’n Ap.'>li't'y. 
n Wilson nn ContirniatMu. 

Wibon on the Thirty-nine Article ' 
Bristfil Chundi ol KuKrland Tract'- 
Sc!io];ir Armed, ‘2 vol.". 

Dcrotio}}^. 

Bennett’s Chrbtiiui Orator 
Kenn’s Manual oi Pravei . 
Aiulrews’ Devotions. 

.Still’s Hor.i’ Pnvat.x. 

Herhert’s Temple. 

Jiiiks’s Print rs. 

CoUerill’s Kaniily Prrivors 
Kiiitrht’s Family Prayu'- 
Swcte’.s Family Prayer.- 
(inn’-* Seleetion of Ibrayer-. < V*)ik 
Watts’s, Olr.ej , KelU’-, Ripiyn’sani; 
Hart’s Hymns. 

i I j F'lmil'j Scrninv^. 

(;oo]K*r, 0 vols. \V. C. WiNo.i, 2 \«.l - . 
Burder, s voL. RichanNoii, 2 so)*- 
Davy, .i voL. Milner, .’i veN, 


(f/y Vmphsm. 
Dialogues on Baptism. JHfit 
Henry on Baptism. 

Jcrram’.s Con vernations. 
Budd on Infant Baptism. 



(r») J,nriVs Snppi r 

Bi.shnp Wilson . En rl . 

Hi'iiry. Ilawei's, 

Mason. D. Wilson 


\ 7 ) Hi Htoncal and IVifurraph v ui 

DouglaK’sAdvancernrnt of Hociety 
Milner’s Hist, of the Church, •» vols 
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/ntinuation of Milner, 3 vul. 
on’s Josephus. 

ocr’s Church History of Britain. 
j?.d wards’s History of Redemption. 
Pndcaux’s Connection, 4 vols. 

Fox’s Acts and Monuaaents, 3 vols. 
Shucklijrd’fi Connections, 4 vdls. 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 
d vols. 

Adam’s Religious World, 2 vols. 
Williams’s Dictionary of Religions. 
Gilpin’s Lives 6f the Reformers. 
StowcU*'- Life of Bp. Wri jn. 
Walton’s Live-^. 

Live'' of iJonuell, Druidridge, two 
Henry’s, Newton, Fletcher, Roch- 
ester, Hale, HaJyhurtou.Bramerd, 
Martyu, Scott, Richmond. 

Brown’s Propagation of tlie Gospel, 
2 vols. or 

.Smith’s History of Missions. 
Custance on Uic Briti ih Constitution. 

:«j Puinry. 

[See Li^tpage 417'] 

White against Roman CdtliolicLsm. 

1 Ictchcr’s Lectures on Poper}’. 

( y ) Prm Heal and Theological. 

Adam’s Private Thoughts. 

Anihrosc’s Looking to Jesus, 2 vols. 
.Vugiistine’s Confossiuns. 

Bate?.’ Harmony of Divine Attributes. 
Baxter’s Converse with God. 

Baxter’s Dying Tlioughts. 

Baxter’s Saints* Rest. 

Baxtcriana by Young. 

Beveridge’s Private Thoughts. 
Bowiller’s Select Pieces, 
lirad ford’s l.ctter.s. 

Brooks on Assuranee. 

Cccil’.s Remains. 

Clialmers’s Sermons, 

Charnock’s Two Discourses. 
t^Yaig’s Pastoral Address on Regcnc- 
latioii. 

Dod^idge’s Rise and Progress. 
Dw^jjAt’a Theology, r> vols. 

the Affections. 
Ilav6l'V^ll^uiitain of Life. 
dt^'ProvUlencc. 

Flavel’s tViuclistoiie of Sincerity. 
Flavcl’s Saint Indeed. 

PMltcber’s Appeal. 

Guirnal's Clinstian Armour, * vols. 
Gisborne’s Natural Theology. 

Gipps on U^generntion. 

Hall’s Contemplations, or 
Hall’s Select Works, s vols. 

Hale’s Meditations. 

Hervey’s Meditations. 


Hervey’s Theron and Aspasio, 3 vol. 
Hopkins’s Works, 4 vols. 

Horne on the Trinity. 

Howe’s Blessedness of the Righteous. 
Howe’s Dcligitting in God. 

Jamieson on tlie Heart, 2 vols. 

Jenks’s Submission to Righteousness 
Jewell’s Works, 2 vols, folio. 

Latimer’s Sermons, 2 vols. 

I.aw*b Serious Call. 

Leighton’s Works, 4 vols. 

Ixicke on Toleration. 

Maclaunn’s Works. 

More’s Practical Piety. 

More’.s Christian Morals. 

More’s Moral Skctchc.*'. 

Newton’s Cardjphonia and Omicren 
Owen on Communion with Gotl. 
Oweniana by \ oung. 

Owen on ijpirltual Miiidediiess. 

Owcu t-n Psalm exxx. 

Owen on Indwclluig Sin. 

Pascal’s Thoughts. 

Palcy's Natural Tiieology. 

Rambach’s Meditations, by Gray, 
Religions Tract Society I'rarks, y vol 
Roiuame on the Law and Go.'^pel. 
Robinson’s Christian System. 
Rutherford’s Letters, with Erskine’s 
Introduction. 

Scott’s Kssax s and Trcatise.s. 
Scudder's Christian’s Daily Walk. 
Serle’s Christian Remembrancer. 
Serle’s Horne i^olitarise. 

Meougnl's Works. 

Sturm's Reflection's. 

Stennet’s Domestic Duties. 

IPylor’s, lip. Select W'orks. 

Trail’s Works. 

Usher’s Body of Divinity 
lasher’s bermons. 

Venn's Duty of Man. 

W’ardlaw's Siiciuiau Controversy. 
Walker’s Practical Christianity. 
Walker’s Christian. 

Walker’s Cliri'^t the Purifier. 
Wilberforce’s Practical View. 
Witherspoon on Regeneration. 
Witherspoon’s Essays. 

( 10 ) Education. 

More’s Strictures on Female Educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s I^ettcrs. 

More’s Hints to a iMncoss. 

IxK'ke on Education . 

Witherspoon’s Five Letters on Edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Iloarc’s Nursery Hint". 
Babington on Education. 

Aids to Dev elopement. 

White’s Questions. 
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( 11 ) Missions. 

Horae’s Letters. 
Buchanan’s Researches. 
Jewett’s Researches. 


l>ropag:anda. 

Abstract of Christian Knowledge. 
Jewish Expositor. 

Missionary Register. 


Considerable facilities having been furnished for 
access to valuable practical works, by their repub- 
lication in a regular series, and in a cheap form ; the 
Author has much pleasure in inserting some lists 
of these works. 

There are some valuable works among those pub- 
lished by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. The following are selected from their list : 


Gastrell’s Institutes. 

Wells’s Geography. 

Andrews’s Devotions. 

Horae on the Psalms. 

Ken’s Manual of Devotion. 
Wilson’s Sacra Privata. 
Beveridge on Common Prayer. 
Watts’s Divine Songs. 

Wood’s Principle.s. 

Seeker on the Catechism. 
Bradford on Regeneration. 
Wilson on the Lord’s Supper. 
Scougal’s Life of God. 


Jones on the Trinity. 

Portcus's Summary. 

Burgess’s Catccliisms. 

Dodwcll on the Attianasian Creed. 
Burkitt’s Guide to Christian Families. 
tVatson’s Aimlogy. 

Charges to Missionaries. 
Stonchousc’s Tracts. 

Thorold on Popery. 

Seeker’s Sermons on Popery. 

Jones* Book of Nature. 

W’alton’M Lives. 

Horne’s Lives. 


The Rev. C. Bradley has edited a valuable reprint 
of some of the best English Practical and Devotional 
Pieces, entitled The British Divines, 

Another series has been published, entitled The 
Mimature Editions, or Traveller's Library : By 
Seeleys, Nesbit, and tlamilton. 

Chalmers and Collins, of Glasgow, are also 
publishing similarly useful works, with valuable 
Introductions by eminent modern writers, as follows. 


Adam’s Private Thoughts, by D. 
Wilson. 

Alleine’s Alarm, by Thomson. 

Bate’s Harmony. byThomson. 
Baxter’s Pastor, by D. Wilson. 
Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, by Erskine. 
Baxter’s Call, by Chalmers. 

Baxter on Sclf-ignorance, by Young. 


I Beveridge’s Private Thoughts, by 
Chalmers. 

Booth’s Reign of Grace, by Chalmers. 
Beaton’s Fourfold State, by Young. 
Runyan’s Pilgrini, by Montgomery. 
Butler’s Analogy, by D. Wilson. 
Christian Poet, by Montgomery. 
Christian Psalmist, by Montgomery. 
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Christian’s Companion in Solitndc, 
by Youngr. 

Christian’s Defence a^inst Infi. 
(lelity, by Chalmers. 

Cowper’s Poems, by Montg^smery. 

Dickenson’s Letters, by Young;. 

Doddridge on Regcnciation, by 
Wardlaw. 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, by 
Foster. 

Edwards’s Brainerd, by Montgomery 

Edwards’s Narrative, by Pyc Smith. 

Edwards on Religious Affections, by 
Young. 

Gambold’s Works, by Erskinc. 

(■Jilpin’s Life, by Irving. 

(lUthrie’s Christian’s Great Interest, 
by Chalmers. 

Hale on the Knowledge of Christ, 
by Young. 

Italy burton on Religion, by Thom- 
son. 

Italy burton’s Memoirs, by Young. 

Henry’s Communicant's Companion, 
by Browne. 

Horne on the Psalms, by Irving. 

Howe’s Living Temple, by Chalmers. 

Howe’s Redeemer’s Tears, by Gor- 
don. 

Huntington, Mrs. Life of, by Mont- 
gomery. 

Law’s Serious Call, by Young. 


Mather’s Essays to do good, by 
'Tliomson. 

Mc’Laurin’s Essays and Sermons, 
by Brown. 

Mead’s Almost Christian, by Young. 

Mourner’s Companion, by Gordon. 

Olney Hymns, by Montgomery. 

Owen on Indwelling-sin, by Chal- 
mers. 

Owen on Sjiritual Mindedness, by 
Chalmers. 

Pascal’s Thoughts on Religion, by 
Foster. 

Qucsnel on the Gospels, by D. 
Wilson. 

Rom .ine’s Letters, by Chalmers. 

Romainc’s Treatises on Faith, by 
Chalmers. 

Rutherford’s Letters, by Erskine. 

Scott’s Tracts, by Chalmers. 

Scudder’s Christian’s Daily Walk, 
by Chalmers. 

Serlc’s Christian Remembrancer, by 
Chalmers. 

Shaw’*s Immanuel, by Gordon. 

Shower's Reflections, by Chalmers. 

Thomas a Kempis, by Chalmers. 

Walker’s Christian, by S.mcon. 

Wilbcrforce’s Practical View, by 
Wilson. 

Witherspoon on Justification and 
Regeneration, by Willicrforoe. 


(2) The Tradesman's Religious Library ; 100 Select 
Religious Works, 

Scriptures. I Church of England. 


Bible, with References. 

Horne’s Compendious Introduction. 
Jone.s*s Scripture Directory. 
Leifchild’s Help to Reading the 
Scriptures. 

Alexander’s Evidences. 

Companion to the Bible. 

Manners of the Jews. 

Monthly Lectures. 

Keith’s Fulfilment of Prophecy. 
Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness. 
Bridges on Psalm cxix. , 

Bogatsky’s Golden Treasury. 

Jones’s Jonah. 

Clarke’s Promises. 

Horne on the Psalms. 

Owen on Psalm exxx. 

Scott, or Henry, or Brown on the 
Bible. 

Burkitt or Boys on the New Testa- 
ment. 

Butterworth!s Concordance. 

Adam on St. Mathew. 

Religious Tract Society Commentary 


; Common Prayer Book. 

Homilies. 

I Bristol Church of England Tracts. 
Scott’s Force of Truth. 

Walker on the Catechism, 2 vols. 
Jenkins on the Liturgy. 

Bishop Burgess’s Easter Catechisms. 
Davys’ Villag^c Dialogues on the 
Liturg>'. 

Watkin’s St. Swithiu’s Parochial 
Tracts. 

Dialogues on Baptism. 

Devotions and Sacraments. 

Hymn Book—Olney and Hart’s 
Hymns. 

Montgomer)’’s Christian Psalmist. 
Daily Help to Devotion. 

Jenks’s Prayers. 

Read’s Christian Retirement. 

Scrle’s Christian Remembrancer. 
Swete’s Family Prayers. 

Burder’s Fdmily Sermons. 
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TJuiitl on Hapti.sm. 

J loiiry ’s Commuuicant’sCompanion. 
Kcn\*» Manual of Prayers. 

Jerram’s Conversations on Baptism. 
Pocket Praver Book. 

History and Biography. 

lli-tory of the Church of Chiist, hy 
ihe Rcli;?ions Tract Society, G vols. 
Adam’s KcU^iou.s Worln abridged, 
riit* Lollards and Da}s of Queen 
Mar>. 

Martyrs. 

Hlackadcr’s Life, by Crichton, 
lionncll. Life of, 
liuni’s Life. 

Burnham’s Pious Memorials, 
Christian Biography, by Ueligiotis 
Tract Society. 

Martyn’s Life. 

Middleton’s E\ angelical Biography, 

4 vols. 

Lite of Mrs. Huntington. 

Life of M. Sheriff. 

Life of Mrs. Savage and Hultoii. 

Life of Mrs. A. Dawoon. 

Life of Allcine and Letters. 

Diary of Mr. Williani.s, hy Ilunbury. 

.Vdam’s Private Thoughts, 

.\lleinc’.s Alarm to the l.’nconvcrtcd. 
Barker’.s Parent’s Monitor. 

Baxter’s DiaJoguc.s on Pamily Kell- 
gif>n. 

Baxter’s Saints’ Rost. 

Brookes’ I’recicus Remedies. 
Boston’s Fourfold State. 

Boston’s Crook in the Lf)t. 

Buck on Rcligiuu.s E.\periciice. 
Buck's Cl^fistian Expositor. 

Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, wlUi 
Scott’s Note.s 
Banyan’s Heart’s Ease. 

Clark, Alexander, Memoirs of 
Crawford’s Dying Thoughts. 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of 
Religion. 

Df^ddridge’s Friendly Instructor. 
Doddridge’s Idle nt Col. tiardiner. 
Flavel's Fountain of Life. 

1‘lavcl on Providence. 

Flavel's Saint Indeed. 

* Flavel’s Husbandry. 

Friendly Vi*-itor. 

( 3 ) The Ladt/'s Relifrious 

Bf^riptures, 

Bible with references. 

Fry’s Scripture Reader’s Guide. 


Friendly Advice to Christian Paren(^. 
(Jnodwin’.s C’hilil of l.ight. 

Gongc’.s Directions to walk with 
Gurnal's Christian in Coinpleti 
Armour. 

Gutbrie*.s 'lYial of an Intorvst in 
Chrtet. • 

Hall’s Help to Zil'n’^. Traveller. 
Hoi*vcy*s Therou and A«njisi»i 
Ilarrisoti's S wigs m the Night. 
Janeway’s Heaven upon Earth. 

.lay’s Morning E.NeiciPC*-, 2 vols. 
Jones’s Proiligiil Pilgrimage. 

Jono- on the Trinity. 

Jones’s Immanuel. 

Leighton’s Selections, bj Dr. Wilson 
Mason’.s Remains. 

Mather’.s Essays to do Good. 

Meiklc’s Traveller. 

Ma«<ou’s Beric\er’R Companion. 
Mason’s Chnstian’s Cuinpanion for 
the Sahlmtli. 

Newton's Works. 

Owen on Mortification of Sin. 

Owen on Templatiou. 

Pocket Traet jlook. 

Rawhn on Jii^tihcation. 

Robiii'^on’s Seriptnre Cliaractrr-^. 
Roinaiuo t>n the Law and Gosjk’I. 
Homaim’s 1 do. Walk ami Triumph 
of Faith 
Retrospect . 

Hichm<»nd’> Tracts. 

Sbaw’R Immanuel. 

Scott’s K'says, 

Scott’s 'fracts. 

Scudder’s ('}ir>tian*s Daily Walk 
Shower on Tune and Kleriiity. 
Stiickly’** Ci(i'-pel (iliuss. 

Scrle’h Hone Solitari.e. 

Steel’s Tradesman’s Calling. 

Steel on Distraelions. 

Select Sermons, by Religious Tract 
Society. 

The Week cfimplctc. 

Venn’s Complete dutj’ of Man. 
Walker’s Christian. 

Wilberforce’s Practical View. 

Wilts' and Howe’s Meditation'!. 


Mission.s. 

Binder’s Missionary Anecdotes 
Edward’s Life of Braincrd. 

Life Of John Kliot. 

Life of Mrs. Newell. 

Library; Select Works. 

Brown’s Concordance. 

Leighton on Peter, with Pearson’.^ 
Life. 

Horne on the Psalms. 
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Ciilhe*.’ Rcllcctioiis on New Testa- 
ment. 

Honiaine on Psalm evii. 

(lircg’<>ry*s I.ftters. 

on Pwilm 11 9 . 

Church of En inland. * 
Cjmmuin Prayer Hook, 
till., liies. 

llroek ' 1 Aflectionato Address, 
f wijibei 's Conipunion to the Temple. 
Jiiiiilnlpli*'- Eecks.a.stie? 

\N,jlker or Vi\iau on Church Catc- 
ei.i-m. 

Den tiom and SacramenU. 

Sheppard on Private Devotion. 

Jtnk^'s Pra>ers. 

IhMictt's Ci.iistiau Oratory. 

Mrs. Rowe’s Uc\onl K>erfist‘S. 

Mrs. More’h Spirit ( t Prayer. 

Aii^o^toie’s CV.nfessiciis. 

AintiPs (•ardeii of Paradise. 

M:usoi. on the Lord's Sui)per. 

('orhe.’.s .Self-Einiilo) meiit. 

Orton’s Keliirions lOxoreises. 

Laxter’s Uyiuff Tho«i^ht.s. 

IhuUI on llaptlsin. 

JajS Mornini? EN'oroisCs, for the 
Closet, 'I vols. Hvo. 

Earle’s Saernnierital Exercises. 
H(.!!jeck’s Crncitkd ,le«ns. 

Ranibaeh on theSuiTeniij^sof Christ. 
Kci)le’s Ciiristian ^'car, 

M<Kit(foincry’s Chri.stian P?almist. 

History and Bioirraphy. 
i ry’s History of the Church of Christ, 
or Milner’s History ami Scott’s 
C'ontiiinatinn. 

William’s Dictionary of all Religions. 
Lurnct’.s History of the Rolormation. 
Fox’s Martyrs. 
lJury, Mrs. Memoirs of 
nurdcr’s Memoirs of Pious WomcB, 
.*» vols. 

firaham, Mrs. Life of 
tilcnorchy, I.a«ly, Life of 
Ilunting^ton, Mrs. Life of 4 

Patteroon, Mrs. Life of, by Swan. * 
Kichmond’s Relic. 

Young, Mrs. Diarv of 
Dawson, Mrs. Lite of 
Wilson’s Memoir <jf a Si.<»tcr. , 

( 4 ) The Pvor Many Re 
Select 

Scriptures. 

The Hihlo with References. 
Logatzky’s 'Treasury. 


Practicfi' . 

.Vi(N to Developemcnt, 2 vok. 
Howfllcr’s I'N'.ay on Happiness of tlir 
I.'fe to come. 

r.raidvvood’.'. Parental Duties. 
Cdlqnlioun mi Spiritual Comtort. 
Cruso on a Tender Coupcieiice. 

Dewar tm Personal and raniil}' 
Religion. .• 

D.'.ddridge’s Rise and Progrcs< j't* 
Religion. 

Flavcl’s Saint Imlocd. 

Flavel on Prn idcnce. 

(lilfillan’s Dome'^tie Piety. 

Hall’s Help t '1 Zion’s Travellers. 

Hall'.s Contenii latmns. 
llcrvcy’s Meditations, and 'Thcr.m 
and A‘»p««^io. 

IIo\ve’*slile>*'sednc«softhcRighteini' 
Janie^S Sunday School Teacher'- 
Guide. 

Jcnus Showlna: Mercy. 

Law-on*'. .Sermons on Rehttivt 
Dutie-. 

Mcikle*'. Solitude Sweetened. 

Mr-. More's Work-. 

Owen on Spiritual Mindeilnc-s. 
Peers’* Min ntiie, 

Reynold..** 'riirec Treatises. 

Ri-igers on Sickness and Recovery 
Roinaine on the I.aw and Gospel. 
Ru'?^el’^. Letters Ciuisohitory lum 
Practical. 

Select Sermons by tlie Tract Society. 
Serle’s Hone Solitaria;, 2 vols, 

Serle’s Cbri-tiun Parent. 

Sibbes’.- 13nn-v'd Reed. 

Smith, Mis>, Fragmeut.s. 

SpuTsstow on the Promises. 

Stennett on Domestic Duties. 
'Hictilogical Gem.s. 

Thornton’s F'ruit of the Spirit. 
Walker's Christian. 

Walker’s Practical Christianity, 
Watson on Contentment. 

White’s Questions for Children. 

Missioua. 

Life of Martyn. 

Life <if Buchanan. 

Life of Mrs. Newell. 

Mrs. Judson's Account of Bnnuan 
Empire. 

Tlie Mi.ssionary Reipster, 

'ieious Library ; about ji> 
Works. 

Jones’s Scripture Dircctorj-. 
Doddridgc*.s Evidences. 

Sim’s Christian Child’s Reasons for 
Believincr. 
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Watts*fl Scripture Histor>'. 
Robinson’s Scripture Characters, 
abridged. 

Brown’s Bible, or 

Reformer’s Bible, or 

Burkitt’s or Boys* New Testament. 

Whish’s Cottage Dictionary. 

Church of Englaml. 

Common Prayer Book. 

Select Homilies. 

Robinson’s Serious Call to Attend- 
ance on the Church. 

Vivian on tlie Church Catechism. 
Beveridge’s Sermon on Common 
Prayer. 

Bristol Church of England Tracts. 
Davy’s Village Conversations on the 
Liturgy, :t vols. 

Dialogues on Baptism. 

Devotions. 

Pocket Prayer Book. 

Cottage Hynm Book. 

Haweis on tlie Sacrament. 

Cottage Sermons by Tract Society. 

History and Lives. 

Sim’s Christian Records. 

Alleine’s Life. 

Newton’s Life. 

Milner’s Life of Howard. 

Border’s Missionary Anecdotes. 
Stories from Ecclesiastical History, 
12mo. 


Practical. 

Iloare’s Friendly Advice to Christian 
Parents. 

Allcine’s Alarm. 

Baxter’s Call. 

Beaufoy’s Guide to Pilgrims. 
Border’s Village Sermons. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with 
Scott’s Ntites. 

Bunyan’s Holy War. 

Cecil’s Advice to Servants. 
Ccnnick’s Discourses. 

Cheap Re|M)sitory Tracts, 3 vols. 
Cottage Magazine. 

Cottager’s Monthly Visitor. 

Friendly Visitor, 10 vols. 

The Week Complete. 

Flavcl’s Saint Indeed. 

Flavcl’s Touchstone of Sincerity. 
Friendly Citt tor Servants. 

IIcrvc>’s Meditations, 
llalybnrton’s Cireat Concern. 
Henry’s Pleasantness of Religion. 
LcNsons for Young Persons. 

Jesus Showing Mercy. 

Newton’s Cardiphouia. 

Nfirdeii’s Poor Man’s Rest. 

Religious Tract Society Tracts. 
Richmond’s 'I'riicts. 

Reynold’s Compa.s.sionatc Address, 
Mrs. Sherwood's lYacts. 

Watts’ and Howe’s Meditations. 
Sibbes’s Soul’s Contlict. 

W. C. Wilson’s Tracts. 

Friendly Visitor. 

Tract Magazine. 


(5) The Youth* s lAhraru ; 50 Select Works. 


The Bible. 

The Common Prayer Book. 

Scripture Stories. 

The History of Joseph, by the same 
author. 

Hie History of Moses, by the same 
author. 

Child’s Reasons for believing the 
Word of God. 

Pry*8 History of the Church of Christ, 
or History of the Church of Christ, 
by Tract Society. 

The Lollards, and Days of Queen 
Mary. 

Ainslie’s Father’s Second Present to 
his C’hildren. 

AUelnc’s Life. 

Browster’s Abridgment of Cave's 
Ecclesiastical Ilistdly. 

Buck’s Young Christian’s Guide. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Brooks’ Precious Remedies. 

Brooks’ Apples of Gold. * 


Cheap Repository Tracts. 

Christian Biography, by Tract So- 
ciety. 

Craig on Regeneration. 

Cmg’H Youth Instructed. 
eats of Wheat. 

Gardiner, IJfe of Col. 

Qmnt’s Duty of Children to Love 
Christ. 

Jemes’ Christian Father’s Present. 
Jenning’s Sermons to the Young. 
Janeway’s Token, by Mrs. Cameron, 
fnnes* InstructionB to Young. 

J. Bickersteth’s Catechism on the 
Lord’s Supper. 

JOnet’B Prodigal. 
lAWSon’s Joseph. 

Lessons for Young Persons. 

Ufe of Edward Vlth. 

March’s early Life of Christ. 
Martyn’s IJfc. 

May’s Sermons to Young. 
Missionary Geography. 
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Meadc*s Good of Early Obedience. 
Newton’s Letters, by Tract Society. 
Paley’s Natural Tbeology. 

Paternal Solicitude, Expressions of 
Pike’s Consolations of Gospel Truth. 
Pocket Prayer Book. 

Pike’s Persuasive to Early Piety. 
Richmond’s Annals. 

Scott on Repentance. 

Scripture Natural History. 

Sims’s Christian Records. 

Taylor’s Contributions of Q. Q. 
Thornton’s Advantage^ of Early 
Piety. 

Thornton’s Maxims and Directions 
for young. 


Taylor's Book of Martyrs. 

Taylor’s Picturesque Piety. 
Watkins’s Sunday School Tracts. 
W'ilson's Youthful Memoirs* 

Watts’ Scripture History. 

Pierre and hi^ Family. 

Youth’s Magazine. 

Jcsscy Allan. 

Life of E. Salmond. 

Memoirs of Itemarkable Children. 
Slierw(H)d*s Infant’s Progrress. 
Missionary Stories. 

Baxter’s Compassionate Counsd to 
Young. 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. 


(6) Books for Soldiers and Sailors. 


Soldiers. 

Bible and Prayer Book. 

Life of Col. Gardiner 
Life of Col. Blackader. 
Bunyan’s Holy War. 

Giirnars Christian Armour. 
Tract Society Soldier’s Manual. 
Cottage Hymn.Book. 

Cottage Sermons. 


Sailors. 

Bible and Prayer Book. 

Jones’s Jonah. 

Rylhor’s Seaman’s Preacher. 

Lite of John Newton. 

Flavel’s Navigation Spiritualized. 
lYact Society Seaman’s Manual 
Cultage Hymn Book. 

Twelve Sell Sermons. 


(7) The Nursery Religious Library ; 40 Select Works. 

Having found a difficulty in selecting books for his 
own children, from the immense number published 
and publishing, the author thinks that parents may 
be glad to have the following hints and list. 

Children will very soon after they are able to read 
take an interest in reading : knowledge is to tlie mind 
what food is to the body, and the mind as naturally 
desires the one as the body does the other. It must 
ordinarily, in the first instance, be narratives, which 
will interest the infant mind ; though the author is 
somewhat afraid of any thing like religious novels, 
and indeed of all books which contain unreal views 
of human character and ordinary life. Children will 
soon be interested in things relating to God, and the 
great truths of religion, when brought before them 
in a simple and easy form. It has been seen that when 
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they become delighted with reading from narratives, 
they will by degrees^ desire more solid books. The 
following are adapted to children under ten years 
of age. 


Tlie Bible, t 

The Common Prayer Book. 

Divine Soiigs.^ 

Dod9lri(I{?e*s Principles. 

Hymns for Infant Minds. 

Original Poems. 

Nursery Rhymes. 

Milk for Babes. 

Bible Stories, 2 voLs. 

More’s Bible Rhymes. 

Pogms l«ir Infant Minds, 2 voU. 
Sherwood’s Pairchild Family. 
Sherwood’s Little Woodmaii. 
Sherwood’s Henry and his Bearer. 
Watts* Jst and 2d Catechism and 
Prayers. 

Emblems for Children. 

Ears of Wheat. 

Emma an<l her Nurse. 

Shori Stories, Religious Tr. Socitty. 
'I’iiC Young Cottagei . 


Janeway’s Token, by Mrs. Cameron, 
2 vols. 

History of Joseph Green. 

History of Africaner. 

.Stowell’s So])hia Lcece. 

Edwanl, or the Malabar Boy. 
Margaret White. - 
Letters to a very Little Girl. 

I.ittle Bessiana. * 

Wilson’s Sermons to Children. 
Sermons to Children, by a Lady 
('hild''. Companion, Monthly. 
Children’s l-Yieiul, JMonth^. 

Striri' S ol Animals. 

Fuller’s Child’s Scripture Examiner. 
Taylor’s Bunyan explained. ’ 
Visit to the Farm Yard. 

Memoirs of Miss E. Davidson. 
Infant School Repository. • 
Scripture Stories. 

History of Moses and Joseph. 


CHAPTEll XV. 


ON PAROCHIAL RELIGIONS LIBRARIES, AND THE 
DIFFUSING OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE B|?^TRACTS. 


Whatever objections might once have been raised 
to the instruction of the poorer classes, the progress 


cultinfation of the 
any option whether 


of education and the adVa^^ 
liuman mind, no longer 
they shall be educated or not. Ithe friends of religion 
will now only endedl^our to improve sMch powerful 
engines to tMe. Utmost, by giving them a right direc- 
tion and a Christian influence, ? 

A wise Christian will indeed see no cauSe for alarm. 
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but rather much (cause for hope and joy, in this ad- 
vancement. He knows that his religion^ is of God, 
and that all the light that every human intellect and 
every human research ;cantbring forth, will in the 
result, establish and extend that religion: it rejoices 
in the light of knowledge. 

In the mean time, the Christian must not be idle, 
but diligent. The first tendency of every human 
acquisition^ is, through the strong bias of our fallen 
nature, only to evil ; and the evil can onl}" be counter- 
acted^ an^.. the tide rolled back, with an accession 
of strength by the heavenly, purifying, and sanctify- 
ing principles and influences of our holy religion. 
Great then is the value and importance of all religious 
societies, and all efforts for diffusing those principles 
and extending that influence. 

In this view we may regard the subjectf of the 
present chapter, relating to parochial religious 

LIBRARIES, AND THE DIFFUSING OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE BY TRACTS. 

On parochial religious libraries, tfie senti- 
ments of the Author are so fully expressed in the 
following remarks prefixed to the Catalogue of the 
Yoxall Parochial Library, that he cannot do better 
than quote them, in the hope that it may lead to 
the establishment pf many similar libraries. The list 
of *books added is pot precisely the same as in the 
Yoxall library, thoHg|[|^08t of the books are included. 
Books are often pre^nteid to a library, and will do 
good also, which yet would not ^e those exactly chosen 
by one iy,ho had to buy them for that library. 

* Amon^'^tbe different measures which have been devised for 
promoting ifae moral and religious improvement of a parish, the 
establishment of a parochial library, for the purpose of furnisliing 

u 
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the inhabitants with the temporary loan of proper and useful 
books, has been found to be productive of great advantages. The 
beneficial tendency indeed of such an establishment under judi- 
cious management and control, must be obvious. By providing 
the population with a rccreatiQ|i, not only innocent but improving, 
not only rational but instructive, it insensibly operates to coun- 
teract their propensity, and to weaken their attachment, to other 
recreations of a very opposite character and tendency. There is 
scarcely any person, however constant and laborious his general 
occupations may be, but who, in the course of the week, has some 
little time unoccupied : and surely, to furnish him, during such an 
interval from more serious avocations, with an imployment, which 
at once may amuse, refresh, and edify him, and which, by attaching 
him to his own hre-side, and interesting the little circle collected 
around it, may prevent him from w’andcring abroad for company 
and amusement, is rendering to him, to his family, and to the com- 
munity, no inconsiderable service. A man, who finds a pleasure 
in reading and cultivating his mind, will neither frequent the ale- 
house, nor molest the neighbourhood by poaching and thieving. 
— Such arc some of the moral benefits arising from these parochial 
institutions. 

‘ Nor are the religious advantages resulting from them less clear. 
The Bible indeed is The Book, which of itself constitutes the 
poor man’s library : and thanks be to God ! there is no man, 
however poor, who, in these times, may not be in possession of a 
Bible. But while the Scriptures are the only foundation for re- 
ligious knowledge and practice, ’ and are able to make men wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus ; * there are 
yet many other books, which through the divine blessing may be 
made profitable to them ; which may assist them in understanding 
and applying the Scriptures, may aid their devotion, and promote 
in them spirituality of mind. I'he facility therefore which the 
parochial library affords of procuring such books, is a privilege, 
of which those persons, who have not other means of obtaining 
them, may beneficially avail themselves. The Sunday is, or may 
be, for the most part a season of leisure ; nor can those hours of 
the sacred day, which are not immediately devoted to the worship 
of God, be in general more profitably or consistently employed 
than in religious reading and study. And' it is owing perhaps in 
part to the want of some little variety of books, whicif by diversify- 
ing the mode of information, might the more readily engage and 
interest the mind, that so many persons who are capable of reading, 
yet find the Sunday hang heavy on their hands, and waste so much 
of its precious time in listless and unprofitable idleness. 

* But it is- in scasonf of sickness and afiliction, that the value 
of the parochial library is principally to be seen. At these seasons, 
persons are not unfrequently confined for days, perhaps for weeks, 
or even months, to the sick chamber, or the fire-side, under 
circumstances the most favourable for the admission and improve- 
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ment of religious impressions. At such times, then, the oppor< 
tunity of procuring a supply of useful and interesting books, may 
be of incalculable benefit to the invalid : since such a supply will 
not only tend to divert the mind and to relieve the weariness 
occasioned by a lingering conhnenient and a necessary cessation 
from ordinary occupations ; but it may also lead, under the divine 
blessing, to a most seasonable and profitab||e improvement of the 
dispensation itself. Such a dispensation is often blessed by God 
to spiritual good. It is an instrument which he employs for pre- 
paring the heart to receive the good seed : and ficciuently a re- 
ligious book, which at other times had failed of its object, has then 
found its way to the heart, and has awakened serious reflections, 
which have led to the most important results. 

‘ Such are some of the general arguments in recommendation 
of parochial libraries. But these arguments press with particular 
force at the present period ; w’hen the benefits of education are so 
much more widely diffused than formerly, and consequently the 
means of extending the advantages, arising from these institutions, 
are so greatly facilitated. The population, being now taught to 
read, will exercise their privilege ; and possessing this new source 
of information and amusement, will naturally make use of it. The 
providing them therefore with a supply of proper and useful books 
becomes, if not a point of Christian duty, yet at least an act of 
seasonable and well-directed benevolence: while the mode of in- 
struction pursued in the numerous schools now conducted on the 
national system of education — a mode which in its legitimate ten- 
dency inculcates a taste and thirst for religious knowledge, a love 
for the Bible, a veneration for Sunday and the Church, as well as 
general habits of order and moral obedience — encourages strongly 
the hope, that a large proportion of the children so instructed and 
educated, will be favourably disposed, as they grow up, to the 
reading of serious and religious books, and thus will thankfully 
and profitably avail themselves of the assistance afforded by these 
institutions, wherever they may exist. 

' On these grounds, general and particular, a small library is now 
provided for the gratuitous use of the inhabitants of Yoxall Parish. 
In selecting the books for this purpose, it has been endeavoured, 
so far as is consistent with the main object in view, to blend 
amusement with instruction : and consequently among several 
works of a cast professedly^ and decidedly religious, others have 
been introduced of rather a different complexion ; which under the 
form of biography and narrative, illustrate the nature and effectil 
of true religion ; and while they inculcate and confirm sound 
principles, amuse and interest by the attractive mode, in which 
the instruction is conveyed. 

* It remains only to be stated, that all the books, which at present 
compose this library, or which may hereafter be added to it are 
equally free and open to all persons, now, or at any future time, 
residing in the parish of Yoxall ; who, on application, will be 

U 2 
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allowed the use and perusal of any one volume at a time, and are 
only requested to attend to the following rules. 

* 1. Not to suffer the book, while in their possession, to be soiled 
or otherwise injured. 

* 2. Not to let it go out of their own possession. 

‘3. To return it safely when read, and notin any instance to 
keep it longer than a month. 

^Attendance will be gi <^cn at the school for the purpose of lending 

and receiving the books, on every evening from o’clock till 

* 1 


Catalogue of Books for a parochial Religious Library, 


CLASS I. 

Scriptures. 

Scott on the Bible, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Burkitt's New Testament. 

Adam on Matthew. 

Guy.se*s Paraphrase, 6 vols. 

HalPs Contemplations, 3 vols. 
J..eighton on Peter. 

Lather on Galatians. 

Watts’s Scripture History. 
Robinson’s SScripturc Characters. 
Jones’ Scripture Directory. 

Jones* Jonah. 

Scripture Stories. 

Jones on the Trinity. 

Newton on the Prophecies. 

Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness. 
Religious Tract Companion to Bible. 
Religious Tract Commentary. 
Manners of Jews. 


CLASS II. 

Historical. 

Milner’s Church History, (6 vols ) 
a cheap edition by the Religious 
Tract Society. 

Josephus’s Wars of tlie Jews. 
Buniet’s Abridg. of Reformation. 
Burder’s Missionary Anecdotes. 
Bible Society Reports. 

Mi«>.sionary Society Reports. 
Missionary Register. 

Buchanan’s Researches. 

Fox’s Martyrs. 

The Youth’s M^azine. 

Cfittage Magazine. 

The Lollards. 

The Days of Queen Mary. 

Edwards on Redemption. 


> The following arc the Rules of another Parish Religious Library. 

I. Every Subscriber shall pay at least One Penny per Week. 

II. No Person to be admitted as a Subscriber without the Approbation 

of tlie Treasurer, the Rev. by whom the Books shall be chosen. 

III. The Time which each Book is to be kept out is to be marked on 
the Cover. 

IV. If any Book be kept out beyond the prescribed Time, One Halfpenny 
per day to be forfeited, and applied to the Funds of the Library. 

V. The Subscriptions to be collected Quarterly. 

VI. A Subscriber, at the end of Five years, shall be free for Life. 

VI I. If any Subscriber shall not have paid his Subscription by the last 
day in every year, he shall forfeit bis Sllb^cription. 

VIII. In case of Two Persons Applying for the same Book, Priority of 
Application to be attended to ; and, if Two Applications are made at the 
same time, then, Priority of Subscription. 

IX. If any books are returned in a soiled or torn state, the Subscriber to 
pay such a Fine a.s the Librarian and lYeasurcr shall direct j and no Book 
shall be issued out to such Subscriber until the fine be paid. 

X. Application to be made to the Librarian Mr. , on Mondays and 

Thursdays, from 12 to 2, and from 6 to 8 o’clock. 
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CLASS III. 

Biographical, 

lIamilton*8 Life of Bonnel. 

Burnet’s Lives of Hale and Roches- 
ter. 

Middleton’s Evang^clical Biog^phy. 
Cecil’s Life of Newton. 

Doddridge’s Life of Gardiner. 
Memoir of Philip Melville, Esq. 
Memoir of Mrs. Newell. 

Memoir of Mrs. Graiiam. 

Memoirs of Mr. [lalybui^on. 
Edwards’ Life of Braiiierd. 

Gilpin’s Lives of the Reformers. 
Innes’s Select Christian Biogpraphy. 
Williams’s Diary. 

The Life of Martyn. 

Life of Mrs. Savage. 

Orton’s Life of Doddridge. 

Christian Biography, Religious Tract. 


CLASS IV. 

Elementary and Devotional. 

Davys* Village Conversations on the 
Liturgy. 

Vivian’s Exposition of Catechism. 
Walker’s Lectures, 2 vols. 

Dialogues on Baptism. 

Bishop Wilson on Lord’s Supper. 
Orton’s Sacramental Meditations. 
Henry’s Communicant’s Companion. 
Haweis’sCommunicant’sCompanion. 
Ambrose’s Looking unto Jesus. 
Bennet’s Christian Oratory. 
Steele’sAntidotc against Distraction. 
Jenks’s Prayers. 

Knight’s Family Prayers. 

Hervey’s Meditations. 

Beveridge’s Private Thoughts. 
Adam’s Private Thoughts. 

Howe’s Blessedness of the Righteous. 
Olney Hymns. 

Hart’s Hymns. 

Serlc’s Remembrancer. 

Rambach’s Meditations. 

Vincent’s Spirit of Prayer. 


CLASS V. 

Sermons and Homilies. 

Homilies of the Church of England. 
Milner’s Sermons, 3 vols. 

Walker’s Christian. 

Walker’s Christ the Purifler. 
Cooper’s Sermons, 6 vols. 

Burder’s Village Sermons. 


Pcers’s Minutiae. 

Newton’s Messiah, 2 vols. 
Doddridge’s Sermons to the Young. 
Beddome’s Discourses. 
r.<avington’s Sermons. 

Russell’s Seven Sermons. 

Cennick’s Discourses, 2 vols. 

Evans’s Sermons, 2 vols. 

’class VI. 

Christian Instruction. 

Venn’s Complete Duty of Man. 
Newton’s Cardiphonia. 

Flavcl’s Providence. 

Flnvel’s Touchstone of Sincerity. 
Flavel’s Saint Indeed. 

Buck’s Religious Experience. 
Dickinson’s Letters. 

Doddridge's Rise and Progress. 

Owen on Indwelling Sin. 

Owen on Temptation. 

Owen on the cxxxth Psalm. 

Owen on Communion with God. 
Owen on Spiritual Mindedness. 
Scougal’s Life of God in the Soul. 
Baxter’s Saint’s Rest. 

Baxter’s Alarm to Unconverted. 
Gipps on Regeneration. 

Brooks on Assurance. 

Bunyan’s Barren Fig-Tree. 

Fletcher’s Appeal. 

Scrlc’s Christian Husbandry. 

Mason’s Select Remains. 

Aileine’s Alarm. 

Henry’s Pleasantness. 

Mead’s Almost Christian. 

Burkit’s Help and Guide. 

Scott’s Essays. 

Beaufoy’s Guide. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrims* Progress. 
Bunyan’s Holy War. 

Boston’s Fourfold State. 

^••"'all’s Christian Armour. 

^na for young Persons. 

idly Gift for Servants. 

ey’s Theron and Aspasio, 2 vol. 

r*s Immanuel. 

ion’s Omlcron. 

’Romaine on Faith, 
t Bradford’s Works (Tract Society)* 
Latimer’s Works ^'Fract Society). 

I Serlc’s Horae Solitariae, 2 vols. 

, Watson’s Divine Contentment. 
Witherspoon on Regeneration. 

I Pocket Tract Book. 

CLASS Vll. 
Narratives, 

I Sherwood’s Little Henry and Bearer. 
U 3 
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Sherwood^s Infant’s Progress. 
Richmond’s Annals of Poor. 
Cheap Repository Tracts, 3 vols. 
Sunday School Tracts, 4 vols. 
Buck’s Anecdotes, 3 vols. 


CLASS VIII. 

On Affliction, 

Sibbes’s Bruised Reed. 
Sibbes’s Soul’s Conflict. 


Baxter’s Converse vrith God. 
Baxter’s Dying Tlioughts. 

Willison’s Afflicted Man’s Com- 
panion. 

Stonehouse’s Sick Man’s Friend. 
Bunyan’s Come and Welcome. 

I Grosvenor’s Mourner. 

Brookes’s Mute Christian. 
Colquhoun oii Spiritual Comfort. 
Boston’s Crook in the Lot. 

Cecil’s Friendly Visit to the House 
of Mourning. 


The Religious Tract Society have recently pub- 
lished many works, furnishing valuable books for 
Religious Circulating Libraries, and give rules with 
Catalogues of Books.* 

The DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS TRACTS is a most 
important means of doing good. The Reformers 
did much in this way. The Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge early adopted this powerful 
method of .spreading religious truth, which has now’ 
been taken up by every denomination of Christians. 
It is of iinnien.se importance that the Tracts of the 
different Societies should contain pure scriptural 
truth, unmixed either with the leaven of the Pharisees 
or of the Sadducees. The poor are not likely to be 
interested by any but those containing the all-cheering 
and happy tidings of the Gospel of Christ ; and such 
Tracts as abound in scriptural views of the Saviour 
are most likely not only to be acceptable, but also 
useful. He is the grand attraction, by whom 
alone fallen sinners can be brought to God [John xii. 
32). May he ever be exhibited in all his offices as a 
Saviour, from both the guilt and the power of sin ! 

There are numerous collections of Tracts, as those of 

1. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

2. The Religious Tract Society. 
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3. The Bristol Church of England Tract Society. 
Tracts to be had at Seeleys*. 

4. The Prayer Book and Homily Society. 

5. The Edinburgh Tnict Society. Tracts to be 
had at Nisbet’s. 

(). The Irish Religious Tract and Book Society. 

7. The Cottage Tract Society. 

8. Watkins’s Sunday School Tract Society. 

9. The Cheap Repository Tracts. 

10. Mrs. Sherwood’s Tracts. 

1 1. The Evangelical Rambler. 

12. Wesleyan Religious Tracts. 

There are also several other collections of Tracts. 

The Author finds it impracticable to attempt to 
give select lists from these, as of most of them he 
has no personal knowledge. He subjoins, however, 
50 with which he is acquainted, as calculated for 
distribution. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Homilies of the Church. 

1. Exhortation to reading the 

Scriptures. 

2. The Misery of all mankind. 

3. Tlic Salvation of all mankind. 


4. The True and Lively Faith. 

5. (lood Works. 

8. Declining from God. 

9. Against the Fear of Death. 
25. Of the Passion. 


[The above are also circulated by the Prayer Book and Homily 
Society ] 

17. Faith and Duty of a Christian, Watts* Songs for Children. 

by Basil Woodd. 64. Woodd's Elementary Questions. 

28. Bishop Blomficld's Manual of 17-1. Reflections on the Seven Days 
Prayers. in the Week. 

31. Collects of the Church. '2ST. Stonehousc’s Admonitions. 

44. Kean’s Directions for Prayer. 212 . Woodward’s Kind Caution. 

53. Stonchouse’s Prayers. 

ReligiotLS Tract Society. 

2. Vivian’s Dialogues. 39. Short Prayers. 

26. Consolation under Conviction. 45. The Warning Voice. 

35. .Itavcllcr and Yourself. 63. Eternity. 

38. Sixteen Short Sermons. 65. Friendly Advice. 
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66. Sin no Trifle. 118. Dairyman’s Daughter. 

7*2. Christ the only Refuge. 1 IQ. Negro Servant. 

76. Tlie Swearer’s Prayer. 143. Poor Joseph. 

88. Friendly Conversations. 151. Young Cottager. 

100. Visit to the House of Mourning. 181. Brazen Serpent. 

108. History of William Kelly. 2*21. The Traveller’s Farewell. 

111. Work of tlie Holy Spirit. 266. The History of Amelia Gale. 

Cheap Repository Tracts. 

Tom White. * Parley the Porter. 

Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. Patient Joe. 

’Tis All for the Best. 

The Bristol Church of England Tract Society. 
has a valuable collection, chiefly on points connected 
with the Established Church, and formed on evan- 
gelical principles. There are many good Biographical 
Tracts, as well as the following. 

15. Life of Edward VI. 16. Address on Public Worship. 

26. The Churchman on a Sick Bed. 17. Address on Private Worship. 

30. Nowell’s Shorter Catechism. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE curate's library. 


There are many in the situation of curates whose 
means render it utterly impossible for them to procure 
many, rare, or expensive works, and to whom it is 
very important to have a few of the most useful and 
easily procurable, the most . practical and edifying 
works. The following list is drawn up with reference 
to these objects. 


( I ) Srriptural^ 

D’Allcmand’s Hebrew Bible. 

Vater’8 Greek Testament. 

Simon’s Hebrew Lexicon. 
Parkhurst’s Greek Lexicon, by Rose. 
Scott’s Bible, 6 vols. 4to. 
Doddridge’s Family Expositor. 
Henry’s Bible. 


Burkitt on the New Testament. 
Criidcn’s Concordance. 

Owen on BMtlm exxx. 

Horpe on the Psalms. 

Luther on the Galatians. 

Horne’s Introduction or Compen* 
ditim. 

Brown’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Newton on the Prophecies. 
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( 2 ) Ecclesimtical History. 

Milner and Scott's History of the 
Church of Christ. 

Burnet's History of the Reformation. 
Whiston's Josephus. 

Soame's Abridgremcnt of the History 
of the Reformation. 


( 3 ) Church of England. 

Hooker's Works. 

Fathers of the Eng;lish Church, 8 vol. 
Walker's Sermons on Cafccliisiu, 
a vols. 

Fox's Acts and Monuments. 

Pearson on the Creed. 

( 4 ) Pastoral Duties. 

Clergyman's Instructor. 

Baxter's Reformed Pastor, with 
Wilson’s Introduction. 

Brown's Christian Pastor. 

Bridges' Christian Ministry. 

( 5 ) Devotional tVorks. 

Doddridge's Regeneration. 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. 
Romaine on Faith. 

Venn’s Complete Duty. 


Beveridge’s Private Thoughts. 
Adam's Private Thoughts. 
Arrowsmith's Chain of Principles. 
Owen on the Spirit. 

Wilberforce's tactical View. 


( 6 ) Works of English Divines^ 

Bishop HaU's Works, 10 vols. 

Bishop Hopkins’ Works, 4 vols. 
Bishop Reynolds* Works, 1 vol. fol. 
Archbishop Leighton’s Works, 4 vols. 
Cecil’s Works, *2 vols. 

Newton's Works, 6 vols. 

Flavcl's Works, 6 vols. 

( 7 ) Sermons, 

Burder's Village Sermons. 

Cooper’s Sermons. 

Milner's Sermons. 

Richardson’s Sermons. 

Beveridge's Sermons. 

Beveridge’s Thesaurus Theologicns. 
SimiMm’s Skeletons. 

Jay's Short Discourses, 4 vols. 12mo. 
Hoare on Christian Character, 12mo. 

( 8 ) Biography. 

Lives of AJleine, P. Henry, Martyn, 
Brainerd, Scott, M. Henry. 


Those who have small means should ‘ be cautious 
not to purchase books which they do not want, but 
those which will be of great and standing use to them, 
as divines, through life: such as some good critics, 
commentators, and practical writers.* 

Want of learning has been sometimes brought as 
a reproach against laborious ministers verv unjustly. 
It is not surprising that ministers who spend their 
strength among their people are frequently not able, 
in mere points of learning, to cope with those who, not 
feeling the value of the direct labours of the ministry, 
give their time entirely to studies : but if there be this 
apparent disadvantage, it is abundantly compensated 
by the practical character of their knowledge, and 
their experimental acquaintance with the power of the 
truths which they hold. Place two ministers by a 
V 5 
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sick bed, one of whom has only theological learning, 
and the other spiritual knowledge and Christian ex- 
perience, and it will be soon obvious who can most 
wisely and beneficially address himself to the necessities 
of the case. Bishop Ken thus comprehensively Sums 
up the character oVthe Christian Pastor. 

Give me a Priest these graces shall possess — 

Of an Ambassador the just address : 

A Father's tenderness, a Shepherd’s care, 

A Leader’s courage which the cross can bear ; 

A Ruler’s awe, a Watchman’s wakeful eye, 

A Pilot’s skill, the helm in storms to ply ; 

A Fisher’s patience and a T.abourcr’s toil 
A Guide’s dexterity to disembroil, 

A Prophet’s insp' ration from a I 've, 

A Teacher’s knowledge '‘nd a Savi. ur’s love. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE IINISTER’s LIBRARY. 

It is an interesting and important work, with reference 
to extended usefulness in the church, for the Christian 
minister to gather round him those works which are 
the lights of past ages, and bring to him the knowledge 
and experience of the whole church. Mr. Cecil 
observes, ‘ Every book really worth a minister’s study- 
ing, he ought, if possible, to have in bis own library/ 
Clergymen in the Established Chpfch of England 
are under the promise, made at their ordination, to be 
diligent in reading the Holy Scrip*tures, and in such 
studies as help to the knowledge of the same. 
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While many, from want of means, from indolence, 
and from prejudice, neglect these studies, ^ are not 
some too unwilling to be at the expense of procuring 
books ? Are not others without suitable directions ? 
If a traveller have no information, or such as will 
lead him astray, when he is to pass-through a difficult 
country, it will probably greatly increase his labour 
in reaching the end of his journey. 

An intelligent Christian minister and a learned 
man are two different things. To be deeply learned 
requires an extent of reading, a knowledge of authors, 
books, and opinions, almost in 'compatible with the 
dischaige of the duties of the n.inistry, and of domes- 
tic life. Very few are called to give themselves up 

* Massilon observes, on the difficulty of ministers obtaining 
books ‘ Did tlicv k)\e and wore ve’*y desirous of books, did they 
feel a real want of ihem, tlicy would not find it so difficult to ac- 
quire them. And besides, arc so many books requisite to acquaint 
a clergyman with the nature of ais duty ? It is not the number 
that is wanted ; those that arc indispensable arc reduced to a few ; 
the previous requisites are, a love of studv : a desire of becoming 
useful to our parish ; a conviction of the necessity of deriving from 
prayer that knowledge which study does not afford ; of being im- 
pressed with a desire of salvation, and of applying all the means of 
advancing in evangelical wisdom, to inspire our flocks with a love 
of their duty, in order that they may the moi e easily be induced 
to practise it ; in ft word, it is a sincere desire to fulfil our ministry. 
But you might place the pastors of whom I am speaking in the 
midst of all the books that have been written since the promulga- 
tion of the gospel, and they would discover an aversion, rather 
than an anxiety, for the perusal of any of them.’ He further ob- 
serves : * When our study is neglected, piety declines. ... so long as 
you do not find within yourselves a resource for indolence, the 
diversions of the world will, it is too probable, become essential to 
your happiness, you will not be able to live without them. In vain 
you may prescribe,^.|Q. yourselves fixed limits ; in vain you may 
form resolutions of ^|fropri|iting your time in part to your studies 
and in part to yoiir amfi3i|;ments ; the love of the world wift in- 
crease every day, and, tn proportion as it increases, the love of 
books will decline, and knowledge, professional knowledge, will 
cease to be estimfible.’ 
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to learning. But knowledge and intelligence are 
requisite in all ministers ; and here the best books, 
well digested, are very valuable. A minister, though 
he may ma^e much use of general knowledge, cannot 
be deeply versed in human sciences, without neglecting 
his prop(^ study — theology : yet he may and ought to 
be a man of much theological study and reflection, that 
he may more eftectively serve God. His people will 
siifl*er much if he cannot bring out of his treasury 
things new and old. Habits of preaching crude, hasty, 
and unprepared sermons, and the neglect of close, 
patient, and retired study, are seriously prejudicial to 
our usefulness. The due improvement of our mental 
talents, whatever they may be, by giving attendance to 
readings is a clear scriptural duty. 

The writer has given a far larger list of books than 
most ministers can possess, or than, if they possess, 
they are at all likely wholly to read, and many more 
than he has himself read. His reasons have been these 
— It is very convenient to have at hand a full list 
of useful books, even if we have not the books 
themselves. Those who have collected a library know 
that the opportunities of meeting with books are very 
diversified. Many books which a stud6||t might have 
obtained at an easy rate, he has passed by, because he 
was uncertain of their character or use ; and he has not 
afterwards, when he wanted them, been able to obtain 
them, btft at a gr^^ily increased expense and trouble. * 

* The older divinity books are much more sought after than they 
used to be, and are much advanced in priceuAie chief booksellers 
them, are, Mr^horpe, Mr. WillPp ,^nd Mr. Richard 
BdWs, Mr. Palmer, MipBoone, Jifr. Cochrane, Mr. 

Dowoing, Mr. Darling, ' Mr. BrownplMr. Straker, and severid 
others, in London ; Mr. Strong of Bristol, and Mr. Strong (late 
Dyers) of Exeter, and Mr. Dash of Kettering, publish valuable 
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The object has been to select the best or most ac- 
cessible books on each subject. The motives for 
inserting works he has stated in the commencement of 
Chapter xiv. As to omissions he would sby, many 
are doubtless omitted from ignorance, some., from 
inadvertence, others because he would not increase 
the list beyond all bounds, and others as conveying, 
prominently, principles which he believes to be wholly 
unscri plural. If the list should appear too long, let 
what has been remarked be remembered, that a 
lawyer, a physician, or a philosopher, will readily 
procure a large library of books respecting their 
particular studies, and surely the work of the ministry 
is not less important. 

If it should be said, as it may most justly, that for 
the most part the means of clergymen are very 
inadequate to the purchase of many books, still this 
will not render a catalogue of the most instructive 
books useless, as such clergymen may, in many cases, 
procure the loan of books which they cannot purchase. 
It is true, also, that several of the following works 
are not only dear, but very scarce ; if they be valu- 
able, however, this only renders it more desirable that 
they should be l^ught into notice, that, if need be, 
they may be reprinted. 

It should perhaps be remarked, that great expenses 
in adofhing books, and a neglected ^rish, are incon- 
sistent. If the minister’s library be splendid, and the 
parish be left without schools, and the people with 

catalogues. Those bt/M^M|^Rivins;ton lift'd Cochrane, 

Messrs. Ogle and Duncan, '^hlishcd formerly, with tlie more 
recent ones of Messrs. Howell and Co. and Mr. Strong, are useful 
as standard books of reference. 
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inadequate care and instruction, the expence of the 
library may be a misapplication of our talent, appropri- 
ating it first to the lesser instead of the greater object. 
Let us ever remember our accountableness to God. 

He has endeavoured to give his sentiments of books 
under these convictions — that opinions have an import- 
ant influence on practice, that all sentiments must 
soon undergo another review, and that he has no 
shadow of wish to claim infallibility for himself. The 
Judge of quick and dead is indeed at the door, 
and it is of little moment whether the opinions are 
approved by men of any class or any denomination ; 
the only thing of real moment is, are they according 
to the mind of the final Judge. 

He has, in the main, adopted the arrangement of the 
Rev. T. H. Horne, who has prepared a methodically 
arranged catalogue of the library in Queen’s College. 
This is only one of the six classes into w^hich that 
library is divided. The other classes are jurisprudence, 
philosophy, arts and trade, history, and literature. 

The use of this arrangement is to find more readily 
the subject we wish to consider, and the best books 
on that subject. It is as follows : — 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE MINISTER’S LIBRARY. 
INTRODUCTION. 

1 . Directions for the Study of Theology. 

2. Treatises on the right of Private Judgment. 

S^cction 1. Natural IKdigion. 

S^ection 2. Bcbealeh 

I. ' HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

1. Original Texts, Versions, and Polyglots. 

2. Harmonies. 
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II. SACRED PHILOLOGY. 

1. Introductions to the Holy Scriptures. 

2. Grammars and Lexicons to the Original Languages of the 
Scriptures. 

1. Hebrew. 

2. Greek. 

3. Commentators, Interpreters, and Paraphrasts on the Scrip- 
tures. 

1. Treatises on the Interpretation of the Scriptures. 

2. Jewish C(»mmcntatorh. 

3. Christian Commentators. 

1. On the Entire Bible. 

2. On the Old Testament and Detached Books. 

3. On the Apocryplial Books. 

4. On tile New Testament and Detached Books. 

5. Cl itical Ob.servatioiis on Biblical Subjects. 

4. Concordances, Dictionaries, Common Place Books. 

5. Biblical Antiquities, Chronology, and Geography. 

111. ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, RITES, AND CEREMONIES. 

1 . Councils of the General, Roman, and Reformed Churches. 

2. Discipline and Government of the Church. 

3. Liturgies, Rites, and Ceremonies. 

1. Gcncr^ Treatises. 

2. Greek and Roman Church. 

3. Reformed Churches. 

4. Treatises on Praye. and Manuals of Devotion. 

R. Psalms and Hymns. 

IV. THEOLOGIANS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

1. Fathers of the Christian Church. 

1. Introductory Works to the Fatiiers. 

2. The Works of the Fathers. 

2. Reformers. 

1. British Reformers. 

2. Foreign Reformers. 

3. Collective Works of Protestant Divines. 

1 . British Protestant Divines. 

2. Foreign Protestant Divines. 

V. SYSTEMATIC DIVINITY. 

1. Doctrinal Divinity. 

1. Sygtemsand Elementary Treatises. 

2. Treatises on Particular Subjects. ^ 

1 . Of God and his Attributes. 

2. On the Person and Offices of Jesus Christ. 

3. On the Person and Offices of the Holy Spirit. 

4 . On the Trinity. 

3, On Death. 

6. On the Intermedia State. 

7. On Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. 

8. On Angels. - 

9. Treatises on the Five Points. 

10. Original Sin. 

11. Election, Predestination, and Extent of Redemption. 

13. Faith, and Justification. 
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13. Sabbath. 

14. Sacraments in g:enearl. 

15. On Baptism. — The mode and subjects. 

Lay Baptism. 

Nature and Efficacy. 

16. On tbe Lord’s Supper. 

3. Miscellaneous Treatises on Doctrinal Divinity, 502. 

2. Catechetic Divinity, 502. 

1. Creeds, Histories, and Explanations of them. 

1. The Apostles’ Creed. 

2. The Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. 

2. Catechisms of National Churches. 

1. Romish Church. 

2. English Church. 

Confirmation. 

3. Scotch and Foreign Churches. 

4. Miscellaneous Catechetical Tracts. 

3. Confessions of Faith of different Churches, and Treatises 
thereon. 

1. The 39 Articles. 

2. Confessions of Protestant Dissenters and Foreign Churches. 

3. Collectisns and Harmonies of Confessions. 


VI. CASUISTICAL DIVINITY. 


VII. POLEMICAL DIVINITY. 

1. General Treatises. 

2. Treatises on the Truth of the Christian Religion. 

1. Treatises on the Truth of the Christian Religion generally. 

2. Treatises in proof of Cliristianity against the Jews. 

3. Defences of Christianity against the Mahomedans. 

4. Defences of Natural and Revealed Religion against Atheists and 

Deists. 

6. Defences of Revealed Religion on the ground of Prophecy, and 
Treatises respecting ita right interpretation. 

3. Treatises on the Controversy between Protestants and Roman- 
ists. 

1. General Treatises by writers of the Church of Rome. 

2. General Treatises against Popery by Protestant Divines. 

4. Treatises on the Arian Controversy. 

.5. Treatises on the Socinian Controversy. 

6. Treatises occasioned by the Controversies between the Church 
of England, and between them and Dissenters. 

1. The BangoridagCoiitroversy. 

2. Siib«:cription to the 39 Articles. 

3. Bapti.snial Regeneration Controversy. 

4 . Controversial Treatises on Dissent. 

7. Treatises on Heresies. 


VIII. PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 

it 


1. Treatises on the Pastoral Care. 

2. Treatises on the Composition of a Sermon. 

3. Episcopal and Archiedeaconai Charges and Letters. 
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IX. HORTATORY THEOLOGY. 


1. Homilies. 

2. Lectures in defence of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

3. Collections of Sermons by Dissenters. 

4. Sermons by English Divines. 

5. Sermons by Foreign Divines, translated. 

X. PRACTICAL, MORAL, AND SPIRF^AL DIVINITY. 

XI. MISCELLANEOUS TREATISES IN DIVINITY. 
Section 3. TJistorical IDibinitw, or of ISleUgions. 

1 . General History of Religions. 

2. History and Religious Customs of the Jews. 

3. History of the Christian Religion. 

1. General History ol the Christian Church. 

1, General Ecclesiastical Historians. 

2. Miscellaneous CoUectious relative to the General History of the 

Church. 

2. General History of the Reformation. 

3. Ecclesiastical History of England. 

1. General Ecelesiastical Historians. 

2. Histones (luring particulai periods. 

3. Convocations of the Clergy. 

4. History of the Dissenters. 

4. Ecclesiastical H;jf.t. ry of Scotland. 

fi. Ecclesiastical History of other Countries. 

6. History of Religious Orders. 

7. History ol Religious Societies. 

4. Biography, 542. 

5. Pagan and Mahomedan Religions. 

1. Pagan Religions. 

2. Mahomedan. 


INTRODUCTION. 

( 1 .) Direct ions for the St tidy of Theology . 

Leighton (Abp.) Praelectiones Theologicae. 8vo, 1828. 

Edited by Profes-sor Scholcficld. Mr. Newton called this work of Leighton’s 
* A Diamond set in Gold,* and said it united the simplicity of tlic gospel 
with all the captivating beauties ot style and language. 

Wilkins (Bp. John) Ecclesiastes, or a Discourse concerning the 
Gift of Preaching. 8vo. 1704. 8th edition. 

It contains much valuable information respecting older books of Divinity ; 
as does 

Barlow (Bp.) Directions for the Choice of Books. 4to. 1699. 

Doddridge (Dr. P.) A course of Lectures on Pneumatology, 
Ethics, and Divinity ; with Lectures on Preaching. Vol. iv and 
v.'of his works. 8vo. 1804, 

Much may be learned from this learned and devout Writer T—hehas many 
Judicious crittcisms ou different authors } but there is a tone of excessive 
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candour bordering upon Ijatitudinarianism, especially in g:iving: too ^eat 
weight to objections; when treating upon the Evidences and Doctrines. 
Ilis Criticisms on tlieological writers in his preaching Lectures, not duly 
respecting Evangelical Doctrine, fail in discrimination. Sec his Criticisms 
on Tillotson, Barrow, Atterbury. 

Walchii (Jo, Georgii.) Bibliotheca Theologica Select, a et Patris- 
tica. 5 Va)p. 8vo. Jenae, 1757 — 70.' 

A vast body of intelligence on books in all classes of Divinity. Bray’s 
Bibliotheca was noti^nished, and is now of little use. 

WoTTON. (W.) Thoughts concerning a proper method of studying 
Divinity. 8vo. 1818, Oxford, by Dr. Cotton. 

A comprehensive Tract, with a short account of learned books. 

Boyle (Hon. Robert) The excellency of Theology, compared with 
Natural Philosophy. 8vo. 1674. 

Boyle’s Religious works are striking and original. 

Orme (Will.) Bibliotheca Biblica, a select List of Books on Sacred 
Literature. 8vo. 1824. 

Generally Judicious and Evangelical in his views. 

Randolph (Bp. John) Enchiridion Theologicum, a Manual for 
the use of Students. 2 Vol. 8vo. Oxford. 

(2.) Treatises m Toleration^ or tne right of Private Judgment* 

Davenant (Bp.) An Exhortation to Brotherly Communion betwixt 
the Protestant Churches, 12mo. 1641. 

A delightful little work on this subject. Baxter, Burroughes, Bishop 
Stillingflcet, and others wrote with the same views. 

Locke (John). Letters on Toleration. 4to. 176.5. 

A complete and satisfactory work on Toleration. 

Taylor (Bp.) A Discourse on the Liberty of Prophesying. 4to. 
1647. 

An important work at the time it was published. 

Warburton (Bp. W.) Alliance between the Church and State, or 
the Necessity and Equity of an Established Religion. 8vo. 1766. 

A Defence of the Establishment, witli the principles of Toleration. 


* The following is the most complete Bibliotheca published in 
this country — (Bishop Tanner’s Bibliotheca Britannica, &c. only 
reaches to the beginning of the seventeenth century.) 

Watt (Robert) Bibliotheca Britannica. 4 Vol. 4to. 1824. 

A work of prodigious labour and considerable value. 

Bishop Marsh mentions a work in Gorman, by Dr. Nnesselt, in 1800 . 

All such workk, however useful, show the imperfection of human labour : 
a few years pass away, and subsefiuent works render them defective. 
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Section i, 

NATURAL RELIGION. 

It has been usual among late* Divines to distin- 
guish natural from revealed religion ; arranging the 
more oljvious divine truths under natural, and the 
more difficult and hidden truths under revealed, reli- 
gion. Some abuse has arisen from this distinction. 
‘ Reveale<l religion,’ says Bishop Horsley, ‘ stands not 
upon the ground of any antecedent discoveries of 
natural reason, and it is highly impolitic to attempt 
to place it upon any such false foundation.’ In point 
of fact, through the blinding effect of their own sin, 
men, without revelation, know so little to practical 
purpose the truths which come under the usual 
notions of natural religion, that the apostle describes 
them as ivithoiit God in the workh A$€oi (Atheists). 
They arc without excuse because His works declare 
His glory ; Divine intercourse with man began at the 
creation, and God has implanted the conscience of 
right and wrong in every human mind. 

But under natural religion we may consider the 
works of nature as displaying the glory of God, 
Psalm xix. 1 — () ; a display often brought before us, 
and illustrated in the word of God. 

Wit si us thus notices this subject. ‘ It is not in 
vain that God has impressed visible excellences on 
his works. It is not in vain that in the conduct 
of the universe, and the changes of human affairs, he 
dispenses all things with so constant an uncertainty, 
and so wise a judgment. It is not in vain that he 
has so disposeef the works of nature, that in them is 
to be discerned a type of the works of grace and 
glory, and as it were the rudiments of a better world. 
But He has purposed that from the attentive con- 
sideration of all these, we may learn who and wliat 
he himself is; eternal, immense, almighty, supremely 
wise, the best also, and the greatest, sufficient in 
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Himself for his own full happiness, when he gave life 
and breath, and all things to all, and finally worthy 
of our worship and our salvation ; One to whom we 
should give ourselves entirely, and in whose love and 
enjoyment we should place the highest summit of our 
happiness. ^ 

The works of^creation, and the providence of God, 
and the various powers of the human mind, display 
his glory, and reflect fresh beams of light on divine 
truth. In this view natural religion is a valuable 
study, and in this view principally the following books 
are classified under this head. * 

"Wilkins (Bp. John). Principles and Duties of Natural Religion, 
8vo. 1722. 

' Some good remarks on the several kinds of evidence. 

Palbv (William). Natural Theology. 8vo. and r2mo. 

Many beautiful illustrations of the wisdom and goodness of God in the 
works of creation. 

Paxton (G.) Illustrations of Paley's Theology, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Gisborne (Thomas). Testimony of Natural Theology to Christi- 
anity. 12mo. 1818. 

Some valuable illustrations additional to Palcy. 

Derham (W.) Astro and Pbysico Theology, or Demonstration 
of God from a Survey of the Heavens, and from the Works 
of Creation. 2 vols. 8vo. 1798. 

An instructive work. 

Hale (Sir M.) Primitive Origination of mankind according to 
the light of Nature, folio. 1677. 

Ray (J.) Wisdom of God in Creation. 8vo. 1722. 

Serious and instructive. 

Dick (Thomas) Christian Philosopher. 12mo. 1827. Also The 
Philosophy of Religion. 12mo. 1827. 

Sturm (C. C.) Reflections — various editions. 

Butler (Bishop). The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the constitution and course of Nature, with an Introductory 
Essay by the Rev. Daniel Wilson. 12mo. 1824. 

A work of incalculable value, with an instructive introduction. 
Hampden (Renn. D). An Essay on the Philosophical Evidence 

' See his Miscellanea Sacra. Vol. ii. p. 854. 

* Mr. Jones, of Nay land, was of opinion that neither Porphery, 
Celsus, and Lucian, nor all4hc works of Heathenism ever did so 
much mischief to Christianily as the admission of the pretended 
religion of nature has done in.tbe Church of England. 
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of Christianity, or the credibility obtained to a Scriptural Reve- 
lation, from its coincidence with the facts of Nature. 8vo. 1827. 

Newtoni (Isaaci) . Philosuphiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica. 

The same, translated by Andrew Motte, with additions by W. Davis. 
3 Vols. 8VO. 1806. 

Section 

REVEALED RELIOIOH. 

I. HOLY SCRIPl’URES. 

( 1 ) Original TextSj Versions, and Polyglots, 

D’Allemano (Juda). Biblia Hcbraica. 8vo. 1822. 

Simons* or RoscnmuIler*s will be as useful. 

Boothroyd (B). Biblia Ilebraica. 1810, 2 Vols. 4to. with noteS, 
and Keimicott’s and De Rossi’s various readings. 

A valuable collection of criticisms from various sources. 

Vetus Testamentuin ex versione Septuaginta secundum Exemplar 
Vatticanum accedunt variae Lcctiones e Codice Alexandrino. 
G Vols. 1817. 

Tliis Edition has the introduction of Carpzovius, and the small paper in- 
good type is only £l . 7s. in sheets. 

Valpy (R.) Vetus Testamentum ex versione Septuaginta. 8vo. 
1809. With the Apocrypna. 

There arc various otlicr editions, but this is easily procurable and conve 
nient for general use. 

Valpy (R) . Novum Testamentum Grsecum, with various readings 
and English notes. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1828. 

Biblia Sacra Latina, Vulgatae Editionis. 4to. 1743. 

Vater (J. S). Novum Testamentum Graecum, with critical notes 
and various readings. 1824. 8vo. 

A useful and convenient edition. Mills’, Gricsbach’s, or Dr- Knapp’s, may 
supply its plaov, l)ut arc not so coroprelicnsivo. Uishop Marsh notices 
Gricsbach as the best edition of the New Testament. 

Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, with references. 4to. 

A very convenient Bible on account of the references, short notes, intro- 
ductory matter, and indices, though objections have been brought with 
some justice against particuiar notes. 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, by Bishop Walton ; comprising the 
Hebrew, Samaritan, Pentateuch, Chaldee, Septuagint, Vulgate, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Persian, Syriac, and other antient versions, 
with valuable Prolegomena. 6 Vols. folio. 1657. 

The most complete Polyglot hitherto published. Reinecins* or Bagster’s 
may supply its place, where this is too expensive. Castels’ Lexicon 
usually accompanies it. 2 Vols. folio. This work renders it unnecessary 
to mention various other editions of the Scriptures. 

( 2 ) Harmonies, 

Townsend (Geo.) The Old and Ne^Testament arranged in 
Chronological and Historical Order. 8vo. 

Arrimged mainly after Lightfoot’s plan, with notes; .chiefly useful for 
cnUoal purposes, and to be read with caution. 
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Chemnitii (M). Harmonia Quatuor Evangcliorum, continued 
by Lyscr and Gerhard. 3 Vols. folio. 1704. 

A very valuable evangelical Harmony of the Gospels, and a Commentary 
on them. 

Macknight (James) . Harmony of the four Gospels. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
1819. 

Sec Dr. Lardner’s observations upon the harmony of the resurrection, in 
vol. 5. of his work^ 4to. 

Newcome (Abp). Harmony of the Gospels in Greek, folio. 1778. 

An English Harmony of the four Evangelists, disposed after the 
manner of the Greek of Abp. Newcome. 8vo. 1802 : reprinted 
in 1827. 

Tlie English famishes a very convenient book for examining the respective 
accounts. 

Grif.sbacu (J. J). Synopsis Evangclionirn. 8vo. 1822. Fourth 
Edition. 

Gives every advantage for comparing the respective accounts oi the fir'll 
three Evangelists in the original Gr'*ek, with a display of various 
readings. 

Bogan (Zach.) View of the Threats ana I’uni .merits recorded 
in Scripture, with brief Observa^^ions. 12 p''>. ir)53, 

Clarke (Sam). A Collection of the promise^ of Senptuu under 
their proper heads. Various Editions. 

The promises arc for the most part well arranged, »ind this book has hc.n 
found food to many. Hut it has one se*’ious fault They are ^'•i.pturc 
promises but not in the scripture mode and connec.-on. 'Chey '’•‘e often 
dissevered from the Ciiristian tempers and du^'cs with which moy arc 
associated in the scripture, and in winch alone interest in them is 
maintained and njoy ed. 

Carpenter (Wm), Scripture Diffi uL.es 8so. 1828. 


II. SACRED PHII )LOGY. 

oa THE CR1TICIS.U AM) INTERCKETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

(1.) Introductions to the Holy Scriptures.. 


Kbnnicott (Dr.) Dissertations on the state of the printed text 
of the Old Testament. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1753— 

Bbngelii (J. A). Apparatus Criticus ad Novum Tcstamentuni. 
Curanti D. Burkio. 4to. 1763. , 

The criticisms of Bengelins arc torse aikd Valuable. This work contains the 
various readings collected to his time, and a compendium of criticism. 

Blackwall (a). The Sacred Classics illustrated. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

It is allowed that this work, without establishing the particular aim of the 
writer, gives light to many pa.ssagcs. 

CoLLYEii (David). Sacred Interpreter. 2 Vol. 8vo. 1821. 

Gerard (Gilbert). Institutes of Biblical Criticism. 8vo. 1808. 
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Michakms (J. D). Introduction to the New Testament, by Bp. 
Marsh. 6 Vols. 8vo. 1818. 

Dr. Randolph (in his remarks on tiiis work) and Dean Milner (in his Reply 
to Bishop Marsh) exposed the dangerous speculation about the ori^ii 
of the Gospels. The work contains much information, but it should be 
read with caution. Such men cannot be trusted. 

Lowth (Bp). Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, 
translated by J. Gregory. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1816.^ 

Many instructive and elegant remarks on the Hebrew language. A 
delightful work of taste and criticism. 

(Bishop). Sacred Literature, an application of Bishop 
Lowth*s principles to the Illustration of the New Testament. 
8vo. 1820. 

A valuable addition to the critical sources of illustration. 

Mr'''LV'i^N ( Bishop T. K). The doctrine of the Greek Article, 
!)\ ( Vssor Scho''-hcld. 8vo. 1828. 

Villa edition ot r ^ a u.ibli* worV has some additions by one well qualified 
Ui uiak'^ tliciu. 

njmon t ilichardj. llistoirc Critique du Vieux et du Nouv^u 
Lstament. 3 Vols. 4tu. ir)82 — ir>«9. 

Plots of this v'ork arc translatr . into English. It conveys much‘j^> 
forination ' « 

hoYLE (Tlon. i\,\ On the Style of the Sciiptures. 

iviEtiV original and devotional remarks. 

liALDANft ^.lohcjrt). 'n-o Verbal inspiiation of the Scriptures 
maintained and ostal/li hcd. l2mo. 1830, 

Mr flahianc’: \ .•W's t)t the subject deserve serious consideration. 

La.mothk ^Ch'^iles (‘J. Inspiration Df the New Testament 
asscrlrd and expla’ncd 8vo. 1094. 

Sec Dick’s aiiu CarsciiN Works on this important subject. 

Valpy (Edward). A concise view of the doctrine of the Greek 
Article, from Bishop 'Tiddleton's Treatise. 8vo. 1829. 

A useful Epitome iiicludiiig a few aduitioual observations from late 
writers. 

Townsend (Geo.). The Theological Works of the first Viscount 
Barrington. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1828. 

Cosins (John, Bp). A Scholastic History of the Canon of Scrip- 
ture. 4to. 1G72. 

A learned work on the subject. 

Alexander (A) . Canon of the Old and New Testament. l2rao. 
New York, 1826, reprinted 12mo. 1831. 

A useful Treatise on the Canon. 

Wilson (C) . On the Books of "the Apocrypha. 8vo. 1801. 

Bupin (L. E). A complete History of the Canon. 2 Vols. folio, 
1699. 

A candid and learned Roman Catholic work. 

Franzh (Wolfgange). Ue Intcrprctatione Scriptures Sacrae. , 
8vo. 1708. 

Highly commended by Franck and Glasslus. 
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HouBiGANTii (C. F). Notse Critii^in univerpos Veteris Testa- 
edenti Libros cum Prolegomena. 2 Vols. 4to. 1777. 

Considered as toe bold a critic, and by no means to be always followed ; 
but not without use. 

Glassii (S). Philologia Sacra. 4to. 1725. 

Throws much lighten the language and phrascolo^ofthc inspired writers, 
and will well repay ttie study. 

Gray (Bp. R) . Key to the Old Testament and Apocrypha, and 
Percy's Key to the New. 8vo. 

A convenient compendium. 

Horne (T. H) . An Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scripture. 4 Vols. 8vo. Sixth Edition, 1829. 

This very valuable compilation is so comprehensive and complete, as quite 
to supersede many works that would otherwise have been necessary. 
The religious public arc greatly indebted to Mr. Horne for the supply 
of so impfirtant a desideratum in theology ; it appears to the author that 
his commendation of books is sometimes too unqualified. 

Jones (Jeremiah). On the Canon of Scripture. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1789. 
% The best English work on the canon of the New Testament. 

Marsh (Bp) . Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the 

' ' Bible. 8vo. 1828 ; and on the authenticity and credibility of the 
New Testament, and authority of the Old. Parts 6, 6, 7. 1820 — 
1823. 

Much information on the topics discussed. — See Mr. Walter's Pamphlets 
as to the English version : Deficient in evangelical views. 

Newcome (Abp) . Historical View of Biblical Translations. 8vo. 
1792. 

Lewis (John). History of the English Translations of the Bible. 
8vo, 1818. 

A work of useful and accurate information. 

Cotton (Henry). List of the Editions of the Bible in English. 
8vo. 1821. 

These works give the fullest accounts of the points on which they treat. 


(2) Hebrew and Greek Grammars and Lexicons, 

Hebrew. 

$CHROEDERi (N. G). Institutiones ad Fundamenta Lingusc 
Hebrese. 8vo. 1824. 

Schulten’s, Robertson's, and Jahn's Grammars arc also In great estimation. 
Stuart (Moses). Hebrew Grammar. Philadelphia, 8vo. 1830. 
Lee (Rev. S). Lectures on the Hebrew Language. 8vo. 1825. 
Hamilton (Geo). Genera|r In^^ction to the Study of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 8vo. 

Ollivant (Alfred). Analysis of.the text of the History of Joseph. 
8vo. 1829. ^ 

SiMOMis (J). Lexicon Hebraioum, recensuit J. G. Eichom. 8vo. 
. 1793. 

A more recent edition has been published by Winer, 8vo. 1828. A very 
useful Lexicon. 
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Gesenius (D, W) . A Hebrew Lexicon. 2 vols. 4to. by Christ. Leo. 

Mr. Gibbs has llso published a Lexicon in English founded on Qesenius* 

Lexicons. Gesenius is a Nculogian, or infidel, against whom we have 
special need to be cautioned. Tlie Church is indebted to Mr. Boys 
for displaying this distinctly. 

Robertson (Guil). Thesaurus Linguae Sanctac. 4to. 1686. 

** A valuable Repository of critical and Theological matter.” Scott. 

Parkhurst (J). Hebrew and English l.exicon. 8vo. 

He was a Hutchinsonian, but his Lexicon contaAis much valuable matter, 
as do those ot Leigh, Stockius, Robertson, 

Greek. 

WiNKR (G. B.) Greek Grammar of the New Testament. Trans- 
lated by Moses Stuart and K. Robinson. Andover, North 
America, bvo. 

Parkhurst (J.) Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testa- 
ment. 8vo. A new edition by J. H. Rose, with many valuable 
additions. 

Bisliop .lebb (after adverting to the defects of this \rork in its llntcbiniMni- 
aiiisni and Etymological niceties) says— Delects easily separably Aom 
the exccllciices of this able work, and infinitely outweighed by extensive 
erudition, refined taste, well -selected infoimation. and above all, unaf- 
fected piety. Mr. Rose’s edition contains one third more of new matter. 

Biel (J. C.) Nov us Thesaurus Philologicus sive Lexicon in LXX. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 1789. 

ScHLKUSNF.R (J. P ) Novum Lcxicon Grecco-I-atinum. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
1819. Tiiesaui us Novus Philologico Criticus. 2Vols. 8v(). 1822. 

It lias been observed of these Lexicons, * acute philology' and licentious 
innovations’ arc mingled together; but they are useful in the critical 
study of the language. 

Wahl’s Lexicon is more recent, but said not to be unobjectionable. A 
translation ol Wahl has been published by Robinson in America. 

Bass (J. H.) A Greek and English Manual Lexicon to the New 
Testament. 1829. 12mo. 

A useful manual for youth. 

Bos (L.) Elipses Grccai. 8vo. 1813. Oxford. 

Hoogeven (II). De Particulis Linguae Graccac. Glasgow. ' 1813. 

ViGERius (Fr). De Idiotismis Graccae Dictionis. Oxford. 1813. 
8vo. 

The above three arc vrorks of valuable criticism. There arc translations 
by Mr. Seager. 


(3.) Commentators^ Interpreters, and Paraphrasts on the 
:<^<^Saiptures, 

Comaieii tunes and lEx, positions when used as a help, 
and not relied on as in&llibleji are so useful to the 
ministry lor reference, that a larger pro[>ortion of them 
will be inserted. 

It is from limited knowledge that an opinion is 

X 
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given. Such works are ordinarily prqfi table for 
reference, rather than entire perusal. Nor must they 
be allowed to set aside the perusal of the simple 
Scriptures, without comment. 

One of the Fathers observes, * His comments gave 
no light unto the text, the text gave light unto his 
comments.’ ThiC is very often a just description 
of Commentaries, and humble men like this Father 
will readily acknowledge it. The Commentator may 
give us the letter, but the Spirit gives us the meaning. 
The author has throughout rather inserted practical 
and experimental than critical, expositions. Full lists 
of Critical Expositions will be found in Horne’s 
excellent Introduction and Orme’s Bibliotheca : 
though sensible of their value, his own taste and his 
experience of the usefulness of practical Expositions 
have led him to a fuller insertion of woVks of that 
character. He has not, of course, read through the 
Expositions which he inserts. He has referred to 
them from time to time in the course of his ministry, 
and such trials will generally enable a person to judge 
of the character of the whole work. • 

‘Bishop Wilkins justly observes, at the close of his 
extended list of Commentators : 

* Among all the Commentators it would be too great presump- 
tion for any private man to compare them, or say which is best : 
since there is scarce any one so well acquainted with all of them 
as to pass such a censure : and besides, concerning those that are 
commonly known, there are few that agree in same judgment, 
one preferring this, and another that, and therefore it will be safest 
to give only some general characters of them.^ 

' Some of the interpreters are more especially eminent for their 
authority and antiquity, as the comments of the Fathers, Ambrose, 
Augustine, Bernard, Chrysostom, the Cyrils, Eusebius, Gregory 
the Great, Gregory Nyssen, Jerome, Hilary, Origen, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, (Ecumenius. 

* Among the late writers, some arje^^ipiinent for their orthodox, 
sound judgment, and proper and usefuflaatter. So the Protestant 
Commentators in general, as Alsted, Baldwin, Brentius, Bucer, 
Bullinger, Calvin, Chemn^us, Danasus, Drusius, Gerard, Hype- 
rius, Junius, Lavater, Luthlfr, Peter, Martyr, Melancthon, Mercer, 
Moller, Musculus, Pareus, Piscator, Rivet, Rollock, Scultetus, 
Tarnovius, Zanchius, &c. 

‘More especially of our English Divines, whose abilities and 
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geniuses (^hen they apply themselves this way) do for the most 
part raise them up above the common pitch of other writers ; as 
may appear in the works of Ainsworth, Ames, Bain, Byfield, 
Cartwright, Davenant, Hammond, Perkins, Sclater, Willett, &c.* 

Among* various classes of Popish Interpreters, he 
mentions Brugensis, Ferns, and Jansenius as eminent 
for solid pious matter in practical Aiings. 

In the list of Commentators on particular books 
the Author has inserted the names of the most distin- 
guished Fathers and Reformers, taken from Bishop 
Wilkins and Walchius. Such references are useful 
to those who have their works. 

( 1 ) Treatises on the Interpretation of Scripture. 

Ernesti (John Aug) . Elements of Interpretation. 12mo. 1827. 
An Elementary work on Biblical Interpretation, chiefly translated from 
Erncstus and Morns, by Professor Stuart, and edited by Dr. Henderson, 
with a few ddditional observations. 

Franck (A. U). Guide to the Reading of the Scriptures, by 
Jacques. i2mo. 1815. — Christ the sum and substance of the 
Scriptures. 8vo. 1732. 

Franck's works arc full of piety, devotion, and sound information. His 
Guide well deserves tlie high commendation Doddridge gives of it. He 
is eminently judicious and spiritual in his tone of Scripture Criticism. 

Tuuretink (J. a). Dc Sacrae Scripturaj Interpretandaj methodo. 
1728. rimo. 

A serious and edif3ring work. 

Vanmildert (Bp. W). Bampton Lectures. 8vo. 1814. 

Whitby (Daniel). Dissertatio de Scripturarum Interpretationc 
Secundum Patres. 8vo. 1714. 

A remarkable exhibition of the incompetcncy of the Fathers to furnish an 
infallible interpretation of Scripture. This Treatise is also printed at 
the end of Whitl^S Commentary on the New Testament. 

(2.) Jewish Commentators. 

Lightfoot, Pocock, and Dr. Gill have given us the results of their studies 
among Jewish writers, and the Students for whom this list would be useful 
need not be directed farther than to them and the London Polyglot. 
Philo and Josephus will be subsequently noticed. 

(3.) Christian Commentators. 

SNTIRX BIBLB. 

Critici Sacri. Ten Vols. folio, 1660 — 1661. There are four 
subsequent Vols. entitled Thesaurus Theologico Philologicus, 
said to be of less use. 

This Collection of Commentaries, chiefly of critical character, and of 
various merit, may often he had at a very reasonable rate. Those con> 
tained in it, need not be mentioned again. The following is an abridge, 
ment of it. 
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Pou (M). Synopsis Criticorum, 5 Vols. folio, 1GC9 — 1674, 1684. 
Woi.fi, Curae Pliilologicac, on the New Testament, 5 Vols. 4to. 
1766, and Koecher, 1 Vol, 1706, continue a Synopsis to later 
days. 

Poole’s Synoi'sis is very valuable. Besides the preat advantage of digest- 
in‘g the Cnlici Sacri into one view, it contains later additions, and the 
unevaiigelical criticisms of his (»rigiiials arc noticed and refuted by 
sound ami c\ angelical criticism. The Critici Sacri is a mixture without 
discrimination. 

PiscATOitis (J). Commentarii. S Vols. folio, 1646 ; with an 
Analysis, Scholia, and Doctrinal Observations. 

Many good hints in these Cmiimeiitarics. 

P^REi (D. D). Opera Exegetica. 4 Vols. folio, 1647. 

Have too much of what is valujiblc to be omitted in this list. 

Diodati (I). Annotations on the r»iblc, folio, 1664. 

Often has spiritual and evangelical remarks of much value. 

Cai.vini (J). Opera Omnia. 9 Vols. folio. 

Contains nearly a complete Commentary on the whole Bible, and that 
of inestimable value to every minister : seven of the nine volumes arc 
Comincntaries, Mr. Allen purposes to pnlilish a 'J’ranslalion ot them. 

Rosexmuli.e«i (E. E. C. & J. G). Scholia in Vetus et Novum 
Testanieiitum. 23 Vols. 8vo. 

Useful tor critical purposes ; but to be read with great caution. The work 
on the New Testament the more sound. Less e.xeeptionable, but still 
improper, editions of iiaits ol tiic Old Testament were published in 1821 
and 1825 } such men cannot he trinled. An abridgement has been 
begun and published on the Pentateuch. 8vo. 1828. 

Calmet (A). Commentairc Literal sur tous Lcs Livres, &c. 
9 tom, folio: 1724. 

Calmet’s own resolution, as c.xprcsscd in liis preface, was to take from 
the best Commentators tliat which appeared to him most ju»t and sohd, 
in order to give a literal exposition. He was a Roman Catholic, and 
manifests this : there is in this work a collection of materials for 
explaining the Scriptures. 

llisiiops* Biui.e. Eolio, 1585 ; and Geneva, or Reformers* Bible, 
of various dates. 

Many useful notes, pithy, short and edyifyiug. 

IfAi.L (Bp). Contemplations and Hard Texts. 4 Vols. 8vo. 

Very devotional and useful. 

Clarke (S). Annotations, Folio, 1760. Survey of the Bible, 
4to. 1693. 

The notes very short, sometimes only a single sentence, but generally 
excellent. Dr. Doddridge made it his common-place book. The iSurvey 
is a useful analysis of each chapter. 

Mayer (John). Commentary on the WKble Bible. 5 Vols. folio, 
and 1 Vol. 4to. 1637— -1653. * 

A Synopsis of the best preceding Commentators, with additions of his 
own. John Tkaim> also publi^d Annotations, first separately, and then 
collectively ; .7 Vols. folio, id 62, which contain many useful remarks 
with much quaint wit. 

Assembly’s Annotations. 2 Vols. folio, 1657. 

Soinetimas furnish valuable remarks, not in other Commentaries. 
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Vooi.E (M). Annotations on the Holy Bible. 2 Vols. folio, lObS. 

Judicious and full. Only the istvol. down to Isaiah, inclusive, by Mr. 
Poole, The remainder by other writers, <jn his plan. 

Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, Whitby, Lowman, comprise a 
Commentary on the whole Bible, and the Apocrypha. 1821. 
7 VoJs. 4to. 

Jjcarncd and useful, but deficient in evangelical statements. 

Henry (M.) Exposition of the Old and New Testament. 6 V"ols. 
4to. 1826. An edition in 3 Vols. super royal, 8vo. 1829. 

Very practical and edifying, lively, sound, and devotional. 

Gilt. (J), Exposition. 9 Vols. 4to. 1809. 

Valuable for Rabbinical learning; a variety of meanings sugge-^ted ; 
CJalvinistic in sentiment. 

Benson (Jos). Holy Bible, with notes. 5 Vols. 4to. 

('hiefly selected from preceding Commentators. 

Religious Tract Society. Commentary from Henry and Scott, 
with occasional observations from other writers. Vol. 1. Genesis 
to Deuteronomy. 8vo. 1831. 

. This seems likely to be a very useful work. 

Scott (Tlios). Holy Bible, with notes. 6 Vols. 4to. 1829. 

An original, sound, evangelical and practical Commcntar>', with a va‘*t 
collection of parallels. An Edition in 3 Vols. super royal, 8vo. loJo, 
witliout the references. 

D’Oyly and Manx’s Bible. 3 Vols. 4to. 

This has been republished in America, with additions. See the remarks 
on this work in a former chapter. 

Clarke (Dr. A). Bible, with notes. 8 Vols. 4to. 

Tliis should be read with caution : though there is much valuable matter 
in it. Liglit is sometimes thrown on difficult passages ; but he is fond 
of innovations, and juptif>ing generally condemned characters, and has 
both eccentric and exceptionable passages ; yet he often makes good 
practical remarks. 

Booth ROY n (B). Family Bible. 3 Vols. 4to. 

A new translation, with much information gathered from various sources, 
chiefly critical, \n a small compass. The sentiments of the author 
evangelical and devotional. 

Williams (T). Cottage Bible. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1827. 

Condenses much matter iu a little room ; but it is a Study rather than a 
Cottage Bible. 

Brown (John). The Self-Interpreting Bible. 2 Vols. 4to. 

Short evangelical notes aud reflections, and a useful introduction. 

Robinson (T). Scripture Characters. 4 Vols. 8vo. and 12mo. 

A practical and excellent improvement of the principal histories in the 
Bible ; sec also Hunter’s Sacred Biography, Cox's Female Biography, 
and King’s Female Scripture Chai'acters. 

Wogan (Will) . Essay on the Proper Lessons of the Church ot 
England. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1818. 

Reading (Will). Sermons preached out of the first Lessons at 
Morning and Evening Prayer. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1728 — 30. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Dathii (J. a) . Libri Veteris Testamenti, Latine Versi. 6 Vols. 
8vo. 1773—1789. 

A very valuable illustrative version of the Old Testament, with many 
useful critical notes. Mr. Orme mentions an inclination in him to tlic 
modern German schoolAl^ough not offensively obtruded. 

Horsley (Bp.). Biblical Criticism. 4 Vols. 8 vo. 1820. 

Chiefly posthumous, and many things that probably the author would not 
have published. 

Risler (Jer). Abreg^ Historique des livres dc Tancien Testament 
traduit de TAllemand. Par J. J. Diivcrnoy, Toulouse, 8vo. 1828. 
A spiritual and evangelical work. 

Plumptre (Jas). A popular Commentary on the Bible in a series 
of Sermons. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1827. 

Practical and useful. 

PENTATEUCH. 

Bede, Cyril, Gregory, Theodoret. Chytroeus, Junius, Osiander. 

Babington (Bp). Exposition on, in his Works, folio, 1637. 

A valuable exposition. 

Ainsworth (Henry). Annotations on, with Psalms and Canticles, 
folio, 1639. 

Critical and spiritual. 

Robertsoni (J). Clavis Pcntateuchi a Kinghorne. 8vo. 1824. 

Faber (G. S). Horse Mosaicse. 2 Vols, 8vo. 1818. 

Erudite and evangelical. 

Graves (Rd). Lectures on the Four Last Books. 8vo. 1829. 
Much important information, deficient in evangelical truth. 

Jameson ( ). Critical and Practical Exposition. Folio, 1748. 
GENESIS. 

Augustine, Chrysostom, Jerome, Origen, Garhard, Luther, 
Marloratus, Martyr, Rivet, Zuinglius, CEcolampadius, 

Fuller (A). Expository Discourses on Genesis. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
18G6. 

Judicious, evangelical, and practical. 

Marlorati (A). Genesis cum CatholicaExpositioneEcclesiastica. 
Folio, 1562. 

Marloratus's Commentaries are exceedingly valuable, as an abridged 
collection of the best expositions of the Reformers on the books 
expounded, with his own remarks. 

Close (F). Historical Discourses on. 8vo. 1826. 

Whately (W). Prototypes. Folio, 1647. 

A practical and useful writer. 
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Willett (A). Hexapla in Gcnesin — an English Commentary. 
Folio, 1605. 

Compares the various versions, and deduces doctrines and moral obser-^ 
vations. 

M. M. Practical Remarks on. 8 vo. Dublin. 1831. 

EXODUS. 

Epiphanius, Origen, Chytraus, Rivet, Zuin^lius. 

Willett (A). Hexapla. See above. 

Buddicom (R. P) . Christian Exodus. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Bryant (Jacob). Observations on the Plagues inflicted on the 
Egyptians. 8vo. 1810. 

Suggests some valuable hints for the illustration of this subject. 

M. M. Practical Remarks on, adapted for Family Worship. 8vo. 
1830. 

LEVITICUS. 

Cyril, Origen, Chytreeus* 

WiIlett (A). Hexapla. Folio. See above. 

Michaelis (J. D) . Commentaries on the Law of Moses. 4 Vols. 8vo. 
jMany exceptionable statements, with much learning, make it a dangerous 
work. 

NUMBERS. 

Ambrose, Jerome, Chytrtsus, 

Attersol (W). Commentary. Folio. 1618. 

A very full exposition— practical and evangelical. 

DEUTERONOMY. 

Gregory Nyssen, Augustine, Ambrose, Cyril, Theodoret, 
Gerhard, Luther, Franzius, Bugenha^us. 

Altingii (Jacob). In Deuteronomium Commentarius. InVol. 
I. and II. of his Works, folio, 1637. 

JOSHUA. 

Augustine, Origen, Theodoret, Brentius, Chytreeus, Lavater. 
JUDGES. 

Augustine, Bede, Theodoret, Bueer, Chytreeus, Lavater, Martyr. 

Rogers (Rich). A Commentary on the whole Book. Folio, 1615. 
A valuable writer : plain and practical. 

RUTH. 

Bede, Theodoret, Brentius, Chytreeus, Lavater, Mercer. 

Lawson (G). Lectures on. 12rao.*i805. 

An evangelical Exposition. 
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Fuller (T). Commentary. 12mo. 1G54. 

Macgowan (John). Discourses on. 6vo. 1780. 

Topsell (Edw). Reward of Religion, in Lectures on Ruth. 12mo. 
1013. 

I. AND II. SAMUEL. 

Jerome, Ambrose, Origen, Theodorct, Breniius, Martyr, 

** Bugmhffffius. 

Delany (P). Life of David. 2 Vols. 8vo. 174.5, 

CiiANiJLKR (S) . Critical Ilistoryof Life of David. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1770. 
Chandler more critical and more sober in judgment : Delany finer thoughts 
and more taste. Chandler too much palliates David’s crimes. 

Willett (A). Harmony on 1st and 2d Samuel. Folio. 1614. 

I. AND II. KINGS. 

Ambrose, Ori«gen, Theodoret, Brentius, Martyr, Bugenhagius, 

I. AND II. CHRONICLES. 

Jerome, Bede, Theodoret, Lavater, Zanchius. 

EZRA. 

Bcdc, Bnmtius. 

Pemble (W). Remarks on Ezra, in his Works. Folio, 1668. 
NEHEMIAH. 

Bede, Brent ms, Lavater. 

PiLKiNGTON (Bp). Godly Exposition on certain chapters, by Dr. 
R. Somi. 4to. 1585. 

ESTHER. 

Brentius, Lavater. 

Lawson (G). Lectures on Esther. 12mo. 1809. 

CowpER (Bp), on Esther, in his Works. 

POETICAL BOOKS. 

Leigh (Edw). Annotations on. Folio, 1C57. 

Dimock (H). Notes on Psalms and Proverbs. 4to. 1791. 

JOB. 

Augustine, Gregory, Origen, Ambrose, Theodoret, Brentius, Bucer, 
Mercer, (Ecolampadius, Schmid, 

Beza (Th.) Job expounded, Ecclesiastes paraphrased. 12mo. 1610. 
Pithy and weighty, like Bera’s other works. 

Durham (James). Exposition. 12mo. 1659. 

Hutcheson (George). Exposition on Job. Folio, 1669. 

Fall and evangelical. 
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Caryl (Joseph). An Exposition with practical observations. 
2 Vols. folio. 

Spiritual, practical, and evangelical. 

ScHULTENS (A). Liber Jobi. 2 Vols. 4to. 

Has much valuable oriental information. 

Good (J. M). The book of Job translated with notes. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
Critical. 

Smith (Miss). Book of Job translated. %vo. 1810. 

Archbishop Magee speaks highly of this. 

Mr. Fry of Desford has also published a version of Job with notes. 

PSALMS. 

Augustine, Bede, Epiphanius, Gregory Nyssen,. Athanasius, Theo- 
phylact, Buf'enha^ius, Musculus, Rollockt Bucer, JAithrr, 

Mf'lancfhan, Rivet, 

Marlorati (A). Cum Catholica Expositione Ecclesiastica. 
Folio, 1562. 

On the same plan as his work on Genesis. 

Hammond (Henry). Paraphrase and Annotations on Psalms, 
Folio, 1GG3. 

A valuable critical exposition. 

Bythnbri (V). Lyra PropbeticaDavidis. 4to. 1653, 

A valuable critical work on this book. 

Horne (Bishop). A Commentary. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Spiritual and devotional. 

Boys (Thomas). A Key to the Book of Psalms. 8vo. 

ITic subject of parallelism is very important. This work is an ingenious 
attempt, on that basis, at a new illustration of tlic plan of the Psalms. 
Has it been sufficiently regarded ? 

Particular Psalms have been illustrated by various writers, as Psalm i. by 
Smith, Psalm iv. xlii. li. Ixiii. by Horton, Psalm xv. by Dowiihain, li. by 
Hildersham, Hlcron, Cowper, Smith, and iiiddiilph. Psalms xxiii. Ixii. 
Ixxiii. Ixxvii. by Bishop Hooper, Psalms xxvii. Ixxxiv. Ixxxv. and Ixxxvii, 
by Pierson, Psahu xc. by Smith, Psalm evii. by Komainc, Psalm cx. by 
Reynolds, Psalm cxvi. by Gouge, Psalms c.vvi. and cxvii. by Sclatcr, 
Psalms of Degrees, by Lntlicr, Psalm cxix. by Greeiiham, Maiiton, and 
Bridges, Psalm exxx. by Owen and Hutcheson. Psalms iv, xxxii. exxx. 
by Leighton. 

Hor.sley (Bishop). Book of Psalms translated with notes. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 1816. 

A posthumous work. 

Venem.® (H). Comment ad Psalmos. 6 Vola. 4to. 

Highly esteemed. It is prolix and elalMiratc— sound and evangelical— in 
the same school as Vitringa, but not equal to him. 

Amksius (G). Lectiones in Psalmos. 12mo. 1558. 

• Many excellent thoughts in this Exposition. 

Nicholson (Bp) . David’s Harp strung and tuned, or an Analysis 
of the whole book of Psalms with a Meditation or Prayer. 
Folio, 1662. 

Morison (John). On the Psalms. 2 Vois 8vo. 1829. 
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Dickson (D). On the Psalms. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1063. 

An old Scotch writer of much piety. 

Quesnel (P) . Les Psaumes de David avcc des Reflexions. 3 Vols. 
12mo. 

Spiritual and devout, like QuesnePs other works : with an occasional 
mixture of Romanism, 


PROVERBS. 

Ambrose, Augustinej Basil, Bede, Lavater, Luther, Melancthon, * 
Mercer* 

Cartwrighti (T). Commentarii Succincti. 6to. 1638. 

Geieri (M). Proverbia cum cura enucleata. Folio, 1696. 

Geier’s Commentaries arc learned and pious. They are comprehended in 
his works, 2 Vols. folio, and include Psalms, Ecclesiastes, and Daniel, as 
well as the Proverbs. 

Mukfet (Peter). A Commentary on the whole book. 12mo. 
1596. 

Jkrmyn (Michael). On the Proverbs. Folio, 1668. 

Holden (G). An improved Translation with notes, 8vo. 1819. 
Mr. Horne speaks highly of this. 

Lawson (Geo). Exposition of Proverbs. 2 Vols. 12mo. 1821. 
Cope (Michael). Exposition of the Proverbs. 4to. 1.580. 

ScHULTENs (A). Proverbia Salomonis cum Comment. 4to. 1748. 
Full of valuable critical illustration. 

Dod (John). Exposition by him, R. Cleaver, and W. Flind. 4to. 
1606—11. 

Taylor (Francis). Exposition on the first nine chapters. 2 Vols. 
4to. 1655—7. 

Critical and pr^tical— full and Evangelical. Ho attributes chapter iv. 
(after verse 4) to chapter ix. inclusive, to David. 

ECCLESIASTES. 

Bede, Gregory Nyssen, Jerome, Rrentius, Jtamter, Luther, 
Melancthon, Oder, Mercer, 

Des VoEux (A. V). A philosophical and critical Essay. 4to. 1760. 

Elaborately critical, but of little practical use. 

Holden (G). An attempt to illustrate the Book. 8vo. 1822. 
Reynolds (Bishop). Exposition. 8vo. 1811. 

All Reynoldses works are remarkably full of matter. This is a modernized 
Edition of his Commentary on this book which originally formed part 
of the Assembly’s Annotations. 

Nisbet (Alexander). An Exposition with practical Observations. 
4to. 1694. 

Wardlaw (R). Lectures. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1821. 

A very practical and edifying work. 

Cotton (John). A Brief Exposition with practical Observations. 
12ino. 1654. 
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SONG OF SOLOMON. 

Augustine, Bede, Bernard, Gregory, Jerome, Theodoret, Luinei , 
Mercer. 

Harmer (Thomas). Outlines of a New Commentary, 8vo. 1775. 
Many good illustrations. 

Williams (Thomas^. A New Translation. 8vo. 1801. 

Fry (John). Canticles, a New Translafion. 8vo. 1825. 

Both a critical and dcTotionai view of this book. 

SiBBES (R). Twenty Sermons. 4to. 1639. 

Good (J. M). Song of Songs, or Saered Idyls. 8vo. 1803. 
Romaine (W). Discourses on Solomon’s Song. 8vo. 17.59. 
Robotham (John). Exposition. 4to. 1651. 

Durham (James). Clavis Cantici, 4to. 1669, with a recommen- 
datory Preface, by Dr. Owen. 

PROPHETS. 

CEcolampadius. 

Smith (Dr). Summary View and Explanation of the Prophets. 
l2mo. 

Some judicious remarks on tlie general plan of the plophets. 
ISAIAH. 

Bede, Cyril, Chrysostom, Jerome, Basil, Bullbi^er, Luthei't 
Musculus, ScuUetus, Zuinglius. 

ViTRiNG.® (C). Commentarius. 2 Vols, folio. 1720. 

One of the most useful works on this Prophet that a minister can possess. 

Lowth (Bishop R). A New Translation with Notes, 8vo. 

A much esteemed version. 

Jenour (Alfred). A New Translation, with Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1830. 

Macculloch (Rob). Lectures. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1794. 

Marlorati (A). Essaiae Propheta cum Catholica Expositione. 
Folio. 1564. 

See his Work on Genesis. 

Manton (Thomas). Practical Exposition on Isaiah liii. Svo. 
1703. 

Durham (James). Christ Crucified, being Sermons on Isaiah liii. 
4to. 1761. 


JEREMIAH AND LAMENTATIONS. 

Jerome, Origen, Theodoret, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Bullinger, CaU 
vin, ChytrcBus, Marty ry Melancthoriy CEcolampadius, Zuinglius. 

Blaymey (B). a New Translation with Notes. Svo. 1810. 

On the plan of Bishop Lowth, with inferior success. 
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Dahler (J. G). Jercmie, accompagne des Notes. 8vo. 1825^ 
Venem^ (H), Commentarius. 2 Vols. 4to, 1765. „ 

Alting (Jaccb), In Jcremise Prophetem Commentarius. flih 
Vol. I. of his Works, folio. 1687. 

Udali. (John). Commentary on Lamentations. 4to. 1637. 

EZEKIEL. 

Gregory, Jerome, Augustine, Theodoret, Junius, avater. 
ViLi.APANDi (J. P), In Ezechielcm Explanationcs. 3 Vol».’ folio. 
1596—1603. 

The most learned exposition of this difficult work. 

Grsenhtj.l CG). Exposition. .5 Vols. 4to. 1650 — 1662. 

Very full of doctrine and use : last vol. scarce. 

Newcome (Abpj, Attempt towards an improved Version with 
Notes. 4to. 1788. 


DANIEL. 

Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, Chrysostom, Bullint^ar, Luther, 
Melancthon. 

Willett (A). Ilexapla. folio. 1610. 

On the same plan as his other comments. 

Geieri (M). Praelectiones — See work on Proverbs. 

Newton (Sir I). Observation on Prophecies of. 4to. 1733. 
WiNTLE (T) . Version of the Book of Daniel with Notes. 4to. 1792. 
Faber (G. S). Dissertation on 70 Weeks. 8vo. 1811. 

Stonard (John). Dissertation on 70 Weeks. 8vo. 1826. 

Faber’s Calendar of Prophecy throws much light on the predictions ot 
this book. 

Chandi.er (Samuel) . A Vindication of the Antiquity of Daniel's 
Prophecies. 8vo. 1728. 

MINOR PROPHETS. 

Bede, Cyril, Jerome, Theodoret, Danams. 

Newcome (Bishop). Improved version of, with Notes. 8vo. 
1809. 

This edition wa.s republished by Mr. Boothroyd. It is critical and useful. 
Hutcheson (George). A brief Exposition on the twelve smaller 
Prophets, folio. 16.‘)7. also in 12mo. 

Spiritual, pithy, full and Evangelical. 

DANAsns (L) . Commentary on, translated by Stockwood. 4to. 1 594. 
Danseus was a professor at Berne-— this is a useful Commentary. 

Stokes (David). Paraphrastic Explication of. 8vo. 1659. 


HOSFA. 

Theophylact, Brentius, Luther^ Mercer, Zanchius. 
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BORROVGHES (J) . Exposition. 4Vols. 4to. 1C43 — 1651. 

A v firv Swactical and doctrinal work — docs not include the last chapter, but 
qjjBop Reynolds and Dr. Sibbs have expositions on that chapter. 

HorwRy (Bishop S). A New Translation. 4to. 1804. 

Critical and illustrative. 


Reynolds (Bishop). In liis Works folio, on the last chapter. 
Downame (John). Lectures on the first four chapters. 4to. 1608. 


JOEL. 

Luther, Mercer. 

h 

Topsell (Edward) . Times Lamentation, or an Exposition of Joel. 
4to.‘l613. 

Chandler (Samuel). Paraphrase and Commentary on. 4to. US.*;, 
Critical and illustrative. 

AMOS. 

Brentius, Luther, Mercer. 

Benkpield (Sebastian). Exposition on the first three chapters. 
4to. 1629. 

Hall (Thomas). Exposition on chapters iv — ix. 4to. 1661. 

OBADIAH. 

Luthery Mercer. 

Rainolds (John). Sermons on. 4to. 1613. 

Marbury (Edward). Commentary on. 4to. 1649. 

JONAH. 

Ambrose, Chrysostom, Tcrtullian, Theophylact, Brentius, Junius, 
JjUther, Bu^enh(t^ius. 

Abbot (George). Exposition. 4to. 1600. 

Jones (Thomas). JonalTs Portrait. 12mo. 1819. 

A very edifying work. 

K^ng (John). Lectures. 4to. 1.599. 

Ryther (John). The Seaman’s Preacher — Discourses addressed 
to Mariners. 12mo. 1803. 

MICAH. 

Ambrose, Fulgentius, Brentius, Chytreeus, Luther. 
PococK (Dr. E) . Commentary. He also wrote on Hosca, Joel, 
and Malachi. They are included in his Works. 2 Vols. fo. 1740. 

NAHUM. 

Theophylact, Luther, Mercer. 

HABAKKUK. 

Ambrose, Angustine, Bede, Theophylact, Luther, Chytraus. 
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MarburT (Edward). Commentary on. 4to. 1650. 

A Puritan commentary, full of divisions and of matter. 

ZEPIIANIAH. 

Bucer, Luther, 

HAGGAT. 

MAancthm^ Pilkin^ton, Gryneus. 

Rainolds (John). The Prophecy of Haggai interpreted and 
applied. 4 to. 1649. 

ZECHARIAH. 

Luther, Melancthon, Gryneus. 

Pemble (W). Included in his works. 

Stonard (J). Commentary on. ^vo, 1824. 

MAIJVCHI. 

Chytreeus, MeUmethon. 

ScLATER (W). Exposition. 4to. 1650. 

A Puritan divine. 

Venem^ (IT). Commentarius. 4to. 1759. 

Stock (Richard). A Commentai 7 on the whole of Malachi, 
edited by Samuel Torshcll . Folio. 1641. 

Full and practical. 

ON THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS. 

Arnald (R). A Critical Commentary on the Books of the 
Apocrypha. 4to. 1806. 

WiLso:^ (C). The Books of the Apocrypha with Critical and 
Historical Observations. 8vo. 1801. 

ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Augustine, Bede, Gregory, Origen, Beza^ Bullin^er, Brentius, 
ZuingUus. 

Marlorati (A). Novi Testament! Catholica Expositio Ecclesi- 
astica. Folio, 1605. Sixth Edition. 

The student will find this a valuable collection of the sentiments of the 
Reformers on the New Testament. 

Beza (Theo) . Novum Testamentum cum annotationibus. Folio. 
1642. 

The notes are remarkably sententious and weighty. 

Fulke (W). New Testament; the English and Rhemish Versions, 
and Confutations of the Rhemish. Notes, folio, 1617. 

A very complete reply to the Romanists* notes~Cartwright wrote a similar 
work. 
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Bloomfield TS. T). Recensio Synoptica. SVols. 8vo. 1826, 

A comprehensive and laborious digest of criticisms, from a variety of 
different quarters ancient and modern. 

The description given in the Berlin Evangelical Church Gazette, of modern 
commentaries, is severe, but striking; and suggests valuable caution in 
tlic use of them. * Learning enough, a cloud of historical, philosophical, 
philological science to darken and disfigure the true contents of the Holy 
Scriptures : but no faith for what is divine ; no perception for what is 
holy; nothing but profane perversion, exterminating criticism of the 
principles of godliness in the sophistical misapplicJtion of human intelli- 
gence and acquirements.*— See Christian Review. 

Burkitt (W). Expository Notes. Folio and Quarto. 

Many good suggestions on texts, generally evangelical and very useful. 

Hammond (W). Paraphrase and Annotations. Folio. 

Valuable for criticism, but deficient in evangelical views. Le Clerc wrote 
many additions (which were translated and printed in 4to. 1699) vnth 
Sociuian tendencies. 

Wetstenh (J. J). Novum Testamentum Grascum, commentario 
historiam et vim Verborum illustrante. 2 Vols. folio, 1751-1752. 
One of the most important Greek Testaments for critical purposes, but 
scarce and dear, and he is not to be relied on as a doctrinal commentator. 
Parkliurst has made much use of it. 

Bengelii (J). Gnomon Novi Testamenti. 4to. 1763. 

An excellent work, full of pious and instructive remarks, with short critical 
notes, and an Analysis of each book. 

Leigh (Edw). Annotations on the New Testament. Folio, 1650. 

Chiefly compiled, but with <'onsiderable judgment and evangelical accuracy . 

Baxter (Rich). Paraphrase on the New Testament. 8vo. I8l0. 
Very brief, but with much piety and good sense. 

WoLFii (J. C). Curae Philologicac ct Criticae in Novum Testa- 
mentum, 5 Vols. 4to. 1741. 

ScHOETGENii (C). Horae Hcbraicac et Talmudicae. 2 Vols. 4to. 
1733—1742. 

Elsnkri (J). Observationcs Sacrae. 2 Vols. 8 vo. 1720 — 28. 
Vai.ckenarii (L. C). Selecta e Scholiis in Libros quosdam N. T, 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1816—18. 

Trollope (A. W). Analecta Theologica ; a digested and arranged 
Compendium of the most approved Commentaries on the New 
Testament. Vol, 1. London, 1830. 

Mr. Home says, **it is chiefly Philological, and compiled with much care.** 

Wesley (John) . Notes on the New Testament. Various editions. 

A brief and sensible Arminian comment. 

Guysk (John) . Practical Expositor. 6 Vols. 8vo. 

Very useful to a minister, though too heavy for the general reader. 
Gillies (John). Devotional Reflections. 2 Vols. 8vo, 1810. 
Much calculated to raise the heart to communion with God, through the 
word. 

Doddridge (P). Family Expositor. Various editions. 

R is unnecessary to speak its praise. Hervey thought he occasionally 
leaned to the trimming fide ; but who is unexceptionable i Perhaps there 
is more feebleness than positive trimming in his doctrinal statement. 

Key^orth (T). A Daily Expositor. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1828. 
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Boys (T), Exposition for the use of Families. 4to. 1827. 

Original, practical, and evangelical. 

Wilbur (H). Reference Testament for Bible Classes. l2mo. 1831. 

Explanatory and Practical Commknts for Family Worship. By 
a Clergyman. 2 Vols. 8vo. Dublin, 1829. 

Quesnel (P) . Lc Nouveau Testament avec des reflexions Morales. 
8 Vols. 12mo. 1736. 

A very spiritual, dcvdht, and heavenly-minded work ; but not always clear 
and evangelical in doctrine ; important remarks on tJie Christian ministry : 
the Romanism of the author occasionally appears. 

Estius (G). Commentaria in Epistolas. Folio, 1631. 

This, and Maldonatus on the four gospels, arc good specimens of the best 
Roman Catholic expositf)rs. 

Theophylacti ( ). In Quatuor Evangelia, et Pauli Epistolas, 
Commentarii. 2 Vols. folio. 1636. 

Valuable Scholia, said to be chiefly abridged from Chrysostom. 

ON THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

Kuinoel (D. C. T). Commentarius in Libros Novi Testament! 
Historicus. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1816. 

Mr. Rose has shown that Kuinoel is a very objectionable Commentator. 
See the second edition of his State of Protestantism. 

Elslry (J) . Annotations on the Four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1827. (continued by J. Slade.) 

Elsley is a convcnicut compendium for students. 

ON THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Augustine, Bede, Gregory, Jerome, Thcophylact, Brentius, Bticer, 
Bullhiger, IScultetus, Luther, 

SuMNP-R (Bishop J. B). Practical Expositions on the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark. 8vo. 1831. 

A profitable work for family instruction. 

Campbell (G) . The Four Gospels translated. Various editions. 

A very valuable work for critical pur])Oscs. 

Townson (Dr), Ilis Works. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1810. 

Contain bis Discourses on tlic four gospels, and on tlie Resurrection. Several 
valuable remarks, chiefly critical. 

Greswkll (Edwd). Dissertations on the Principles and Arrange- 
ment of a Harmony. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1830. 

An able work. 

MATTHEW. 

Origen, Ambrose. Bernard, Melancthon, Musculus, (Ecolampadius. 

Ported s (Bishop) . Lectures on Matthew. 8vo. 

Practical and popular.^ 

Adam (Thomas). Exposition on. 8vo. 1822. also in 2 Vols. 12mo. 

Very spirited, evangelical, and practical. 
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Dickson (D). Jlxposition of St. Matthew. 12mo. 1647. 

Short, but sensible an<l evangelical. 

Manton (T). Sermons on Chap. xxv. Works, Vol. 2. fo. 1684. 
MARK. 

Chrysostom, Cyril, Gaiilier. 

Hinds (’Samuel). The Catechist's Manual anti Family Lecturer, 
being an arrangement and explanation of St. Mark's Gospel. 8vo. 
IKjy. 

Learned, pious, and practical. 

PiiTTER (George). Commentary on Mark. 2 Vols. folio. 166 L 
Very full ; spiritual, and evangelical. 

LUKE. 

Ambrose, Origen. 

JOHN. 

Chrysostom, Cyril, Afelancthon, Musculus. 

Tittmanni (Carol!) . Melctcmata Sacra, sive Commentarius 
Kxcgctico-Critico Dogmaticus. 8vo. 1816. 

Commended by Bishop Blomheld and Mr. Horne. 

Lampr (F. a). Commentarius Analytico Excgeticus. 3 Vols. 
Folio, 1724-6. 

A very full and extended exposition, truly evangelical and spiritual. 
IJii.DEKSiiAM (Arthur). 180 Lectures on the ivth of John. Folio, 
1647. 

Very spiritual, full, and evangelical. 

Hutcheson (George). Exposition, Folio, 1657. 

Very full in drawing out the various practical lessons of every verse. 

Buhgess (Anthony). Exposition on John xvii. Folio, 1656. 
Spiritual and experimental. 

Manton (Thos) . Lectures on John xvii. In Works, fo. Vol. 1 . 
Arrowsmith (John). God-man, an Exposition of the first 
eighteen verses of the first chapter. 4to. 1660. 

ACTS. 

Bede, Chrysostom, Gregory, Augustine, Theophylact, Brentius, 
Bullin^er, Gualiei', Luther, 

Bu Veil (C. M) . A Literal Explanation of the Acts. 8vo. 1685. 
Clear and sensible. 

Dick (John). Lectures on. 8vo. 1822. 

Blom FIELD (Bishop) . Twelve Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, 
and Five on the Gospel of St. John. 8vo. 1828. 

Biscoe (Rich) . Tlic History of the Acts, confirmed from other 
Authors. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1742. 
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EPISTLES. 

Ambrose, Bede, Theophylact, Chrysostom, Bullinger, Gualtvr, 
Musculus, 

Mendham (Joseph). Clavis Apostolica ; or, a Key to the Apos- 
tolical Writings. 1 2 mo. 1821 

This able refutation of Dr. Taylor*s Paraphrase and Key, first appeared in 
the Christian Obs^'er for I807. There is an examination of that work 
in. Arehbishop Magee on the Atonement, and Erskine’s Dissertations. 

Macknight (James). Literal Translation of the Epistles. Various 
editions. 

Very objectionable in some of its doctrinal statements. It is an unsound 
book for the student, but with some useful criticisms. 

Dickson (David) . Analytical Exposition of all the Epistles. Folio, 
1659. 

This includes an exposition on the Hebrews, which had been published 
separately. 

Shuttleworth (P. N) . Translation of the Apostolical Epistles. 
8vo. 1829. 

ROMANS. 

Augustine, Origen, Brentius, Bucer, Martyr, Melancthon, RoUock, 
Musculus, Gualter, Scultetus, Zuinglius. 

Rambachii (J. J). Introductio in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos. 
1727 . 8vo. 

A scarce and valuable work. 

Turretini (J. A.) Praelectiones. 4to. 1741. 

Include the first eleven chapters. Evangelical, with Arminian views. 

Par (Elnathan). On Romans. Chap. i. ii. 1, 2 : viii. to xvi. 
Folio, 1651. 

Very pithy, evangelical, practical and full, on the chapters selected. 

Elton (Edward). On Romans vii, viii. ix. Folio, 1663. 

An excellent Puritan Exposition. 

Stafford (John), Lectures on Romans vii. 8yo. 1722. 
Experimental. 

Binning (Tho). The Sinner’s Sanctuary, in Sermons on Romans 
viii. 1 — 15. 4to. 1670. 

Bryson (T). Lectures on Romans viii. 12mo. 1795. 

Spiritual and evangelical. 

Adam (Thomas) . Paraphrase on the first eleven chapters. 

Clear and forcible on justification by faith. 

Fry (John). Lectures on the Romans. 8vo. 1816. 

Doctrinal and practical. 

Fraser (James) . Scripture Doctrine of Sanctification, An ex- 
plication of Romans vi. and vii. 

An able defence of the doctrines of the Gospel, against Locke, Taylor, and 
otlier opponents. 

Altino (Jacob). In Epistolam ad Romanos Commentarius. In 
his Works. Folio, 1687. 
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Mestrezat (Jeon). Sur les Romaincs. 2 Tom. 1702. 

Wilson (Thomas). Commentary on the Romans. Folio, 1C27. 
One of the Puritan Expositions. 

Jabrom (J). Discourses explanatory and practical on the 9th 
Chapter. 12mo. 1827. 

Non-Calvinistic, but practical. 

Manton (Tho). Sermons on Romans vi. and viii. VoK 2, folio, 
of Works, 1684. 

lIoRTON (Tho). Sermons on Romans viii. Folio. 1674. 

Jacomb (Tho) . Sermons on the first four verses of chap. viii. 4to, 
1672. 

CowPER (Bp). Commentary on. Folio, 1623, in his works. 

1. AND II. CORINTHIANS, 

Martyr, Melanctkon, Musctdtis, BugenfiagiuSf Luther, 
hoTHiAN (W). Expository Lectures. 8vo. 1828. 

Burgesse (A). Comment on the 3d chap, of 1st Epistle, on 1st 
chap, of 2d Epistle. 2 Vols. Folio, 1659 — 61. 

SiBBEs (R). Commentary on the First Chapter of 2 Corinthians. 

Folio, 1655, and 4th Chapter, 4to. 

SCLATER (W), On the Ut Corinthians. 4to. 1633. 

Manton (Thos). On 2d Corinthians, chap. v. Vol. 2. works, 
folio, 1684. 

GALATIANS. 

Augustine, Jerome, Brentius, Bu^enha^iuSf Mitsculus, Rollock, 
Zuinglius, 

Luther (M). Commentary — ^various editions in English. 

Luther’s Commentary on this Epistle is one continued and powerful defence 
of justification by faith. 

Ferguson (James). Galatians and Ephesians. 12mo. 1659. 

A good old Scotch writer. 

Perkins (W). Commentary (in his Works) - 

Perkins’s writings arc holy and evangelical. 

Lushington (John). Commentary. Folio, 1650. 

EPHESIANS. 

Jerome, Musculus, Rollock, Zanchius, Scultetus, Bucer, Zuinglius. 
Ridley (L) . Exposition in Richmond's Fathers of the Church. 

Bayne (Paul). A Commentary, folio. 1645. 

A useful Puritan Exposition. 

Goodwin (Thomas) . An Exposition of the first and part of the 
second chapter, folio. 1681. 

A remarkable display of the riches of the Scriptures and (till of evangelical 
matter. 
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PHILIPPIANS. 

Brentius, Musculus, Zanchius, Luther. 

Daille (Jean). Exposition sur I'Epistle aux Filipicns. 2 Vol. 
12mo. 1659. 

Ridley (li). Exposition (in the Fathers of the Church, by 
Richmond) . 

Airay (Henry). ^Lectures on the whole Epistle. 4to. 1618. 

A useful Puritan Exposition. 

Ferguson (James). Expositions of the Philippians andColossians. 
8vo. 16.56. 

Manton (Thomas). Sermons on chapters three and four, folio. 
Works. r> Vol. 1701. 


COLOSSIANS. 

Melancihon, Musculus, Bollock, Zanchiuxj Bugenhagius. 

Davenant (Tip. John). Expositio Kpistolac. folio. 1630. 

A very excellent work, lull of valuable cliiculation. A valuable trans- 
lation by J. Allp<jrt, 2 Vols. 8vo. 183J. 

Byfield (N). Exposition, folio. 1649. Fourth edition. 

Elton (Edward). Exposition, folio. 1620. 

Both these Expositions have much spiritual instruction. 

Dait.le (Jean) Sermons sur I’Epistre aux Colossicns. li’mo. 
1762. 2 Vol. 

Cartwright (T). Commentary. 4to. 1612, 

I. AND n. THESSALONIANS. 

Origen, Rollock, Zanchius, Zuinglius. 

Jbwrll (Bishop). Exposition. In his Works. 

Eloquent and evanfi^elical. 

Ferguson (James). Exposition on 1st and 2d Thessalonians. 
l2mo. 1675. 

ScLATER (W.) Exposition on 1st and 2 Thcs.salonians. 4to. 

A Furitau Exposition. 

Manton (Thomas). Sermons on 2 Thessalonians, First chapter. 
Works, folio. 5 Vol. 1 701, and on the Second chapter, 8vo. 1679. 

TIMOTHY. 

Melancthon, Musculus^ Bugenhagms, Luther. 

Daille (Jean). Exposition de Epistres. 4 Vol. 12mo. 1760—2. 
Barlow (John. Exposition of the first and second chapters of the 
2d Epistle, folio. 1632. 

A Puritan Exposition. 

Hall (Thomas) . A Practical and Polemical Commentary on the 
third and fourth chapters of the 2d Epistle, folio. 1658. 
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TITUS. 

Scultctus. 

Taylor (Thomas). A Commentary. 4to. 1612. 

Practical and useful. 

PHILEMON. 

Brentius, SculMiis, Rnllock. 

Attersol (William). Commentary, folio. 1633. 

Dyke (Daniel). Exposition. 4to. 1618. 

Jones (William). Exposition, folio. 1636. 

HEBREWS. 

ScultetiiSy Hyper luSy Rnllock. 

Owen (John). Expo.sition. 4Vols. folio. 1668 — 1 674.and 7 Vois. 

8 VO. 

An exceedingly valuable practical work. The Abridgement by Dr, Williami> , 
in 4 Vols. Svo. is by some preferred to the pruli.\ original. 

OouoE (W’illiam). Commentary, folio. 165/). 

A very full, e\ angelical, and practical Commentary. 

Maclean (Al. Paraphrase and Commentary. 2 Vols. 8 vo. 

A judicious and holy work, and on a smaller scale than OwoiPs, 

Mkstrezat (Jean). Sur Ilebreus. 5 Tom. 

Lawson (G). An Exposition, folio. 1662. 

Pull of divj'^ions and iisetul matter. He wn an original writer. 

Dickson (D). His Exposition is included in his Analytical Expo- 
sition of all the Epistles. 

Stuart (Moses). A Commentar}^ on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
2 Vols. Svo. 1828. 

Profound Philology and true piety happily united. 

Manton (Thomas). Sermons on Hebrews xi. Vol. 3 of "Works, 
tolio. 1689. 


ST. JAMES. 

Clemens Alex ; 

Manton (Thomas). A Practical Commentary. 4to. 1653. 

A sound and cdifyiug Exposition. 

Mayer (John). The Epistle of St James expounded and preached 
upon, by way of Doctrine and use. 4to. 1629. 

I. AND II. PETER. 
jMthvr. 

Leighton (Abp. Robert). Practical Commentary on 1 Peter. 

Leighton's praise is in all the churches. 

Bypield (Nicholas). A Commentary on the first three chapters 
of 1 Peter, folio. 1687- 

Aa excellent Puritan Exposition. 
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Ames (Wm). Explicatio'Analytica utriusque Epistola, 12ino. 1663. 
Deduces doctrines and practice with much clearness. There is a 
translation. 

Nisbet (Alex). A brief Exposition. 8vo. 1658. 

A brief and sound explanation of passagres. 

Rogers (John). Exposition on 1st Peter, folio. 1650. 

Adams (Thomas). On the 2d Peter. 1633. 

Simpson (A). fiXposition upon the 2nd Epistle. 4to. 1682. 

I. II. AND III. JOHN. 

Augustine, Zanchim^ Luther, DmuBUS, Grynceus. 
Binning (Hugh). Fellowship with God, Sermon on 1 John i. 2. 
Hawkins (Thomas). On the Three Epistles. 8vo. London 1808. 
Mestrezat (Jean) . Sur 1 St. Jean. 2 Tom. 

Cotton (John). Exposition 1 John. Folio. 1658. 

Smith (Sam). Exposition of 2 John. 1663. 

Jones (W). Exposition of 2d and 3d Epistles. Folio 1635. 

Hardy (Nathaniel). Exposition of 1 John. 2Vols.4to. 1656. 
Puritan Expositions. 

Manton (Thomas). Sermons on 1 John iii. Vol. 5. folio, 1701 . 
JUDE. 

Ambrose, Junius, Luther, 

Manton (Thomas). A Practical Commentary. 4to. 1658. 

Like Manton’s other works, very valuable. 

Jenkynb (William). Exposition. 2 Vols. 4to. 1652 — 1654. 
Though published nearly at the same time, and with similar views ; he and 
Dr. Manton arc both useful. But Jenkyns has taken not fewer than 
thirteen passages (Mr. Horne says) verbatim from Adams on Peter, 
without acknowledgment. 

Muir (W). Discourses on Jude. 8vo. 1822. 

REVEI.ATION. 

Andreas, Arethas, Ambrose, Augustine, Bede, Chytram, 

Mbde (Joseph). Clavis Apocalyptica — in his works. Folio. 16^2. 
There was a translation by Richard More. 4to. 1643. 

The chief guide to modern interpretations of this Prophecy. 

Newton (Sir Isaac). Observations on the Apocalypse. 4to. 1733. 

ViTRiNGA (C). Anacrisis Apocalypseos. 4to. 1719. 

On the plan of his work on Isaiah. Dean Woodhouse makes much use of it. 

WooDHOUSB (J. C). Annotations on the Apocalypse. 8vo. 1828. 
This is an Abridgment of (but with additions to) his former work, which 
was a new translation with notes, published in 8vo. 1805. It is full of 
scriptural elucidation, and deserves careful study. 
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Gyffard (Geo). Sermons on the whole Book. 4to. 1596. 

Gauntlett (Henry). An Exposition. 8vo. 1821, 

Very much on plan of Bishops Newton and Scott— practical and useful. 
Faber (G. S). The Calendar of Prophecy. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1828. 
Many valuable illustrations of tins difficult book will be found in this work. 

Durham (James). Commentary on Revelation. 4to. 1680. 

(5) Critical Observations and Disquisitions on^Biblical Sufy'ects, 

Border (Samuel). Oriental Customs and Literature. 4 Vols. 8vo. 
Many valuable illustrations, g^atht^red from different sources. 

Edwards (John). Enquiry into Remarkable Passages. 8vo. 1694. 
Discourse on Authority, Style, and Perfection of Scripture. 

3 Vols. 8vo. 1693 — 1696. Exercitations. 8vo. 1702. 

Much acuteness, learning, and piety in these writings. 

Farmer (Hugh). Essay on the Demoniacs in the New Testament. 
8vo. 1775. 

Fell and Worthington took an opiKJsite view to Farmer. 

Geli. (Robert) . Remains, being Explanations of select passages 
of the New Testament. 2 Vols. folio. 1676. 

Harmer (Thomas) . Observations on divers passages of Scripture. 

4 Vols. 8 vo 1816, 

Light is thrown on them from Eastern Customs. 

Jones (W). On the Figurative Language of Scripture. 8vo. 
McEwen (W). Grace and Truth, the Types explained. 12mo. 1777. 
Brown (john). A brief View of the Figures and Explication of 
the Metaphors contained in Scripture. 12mo. 1782. 

Mather (Samuel) . he Figures and Types of the New Testament. 
4to. 1705. 

Full explanation of Types— sometimes fanciful and acrimonioiu against 
the Established Church. 

Peers (Thomas), Typical Illustration considered. 8vo. 1828. 
Paxton (G). Illustrations of Scripture. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1825. 

Raphelh (G). Annotationes Philologicae. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1750. 
Notes collected from ancient Greek Authors, to illustrate the Scriptures. 
Townley (James) . Illustrations of Biblical Literature. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 1821. 

A History of the Bible and its translations and translators. It contains a 
vast quantity of information, gathered from all quarters ; it does not 
reach lower than the isth century. The present century would well fill 
another volume. His ** Introduction to the laterary History of the 
Bible,** l2mo. 1828, is *an Epitome of the preceding work with a few 
additional facts. 

ViTRiNGiE (C). Observationcs Sacrae. 2 Vols, 4to. 1727. 

Much of the best kind of Criticism. 

WiTBix (H) Miscellanea Sacra, Egyptiaca et Mcletemata. 4 Vols* 
4to. 1703—1739. 

A very valuable writer, who will amply repay diligent study. Parts of the 
above are translated by Fraser, 2 vols. 8vo. 1822. 
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(6) Concordances, Dictionaries, Comipon" Place Books, 

Taylor (John). Hebrew Concordance. 2 Vols. folio. 1754 — 1757. 
The most complete— but it is scarce and expensive. Cala&io or Robertson 
may supply its place, but inipcricctly. 

Noldius (Charles). Cwcordancc of Particles. 1 Vol. 4to. 1C7U» 
A nccdml Supplement to Taylor. 

Tkommii (a) . Concordantiae Gracese Versionis. 2 Vols. folio. 
1718. 

ScHMioii (E). Novi Testamenti Concordantiae. 2 Vols 8vo. 1819. 

Cruden (A). A complete Concordance to the Scriptures: 
various editions. 

The above Concordances arc exceedingly useful to ministers, and the last, 
or a similar work, iiidibpcusable. 

Calmet (A). Dictionary of the Bible, by Taylor, 5 Vols. 4to. 

The best on general Scriptural subjects. 

llAVANELUL (Pctcr). Bihlfothcca Sacra. .3 Vols. folio. 1660 — 1663. 
Full of explanations of Scripture, and Scriptural subjects. 

Brown (John). Dictionary of the Bible. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

A very valuable body of information on liivinity. 

SciENTiA Biblica. 3 Vols. 8vo. Hie References to parallel passages 
in the New Testament printed at length. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1825. 
Cruttwell's Concordance of Parallels or Bugster*.s Scripture Harmony give 
references through tlie whole Scriptures. Mr. Platt’s work in 4 Vols. 8vo. 
entitled the Self-Interpreting Testament, contains references at full 
length. 

(7) Biblical Antiquities, dhronology, and Geography* 

CuMBEiUANo (R) . An Essay towards recovering tftj^^ewish 
Weij^fts. 8vo. 1699. 

A good Treatise on the subject. 

Lewis (Thomas), Origincs Hebneae. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1724 — 1725. 

An extended compilation. 

Lowman (Moses). On the Civil Government of the Hebrews, 8vo. 
1740 ; Rationale of the Hebrew Worship. 8vo. 1748. 

Lewis and Lowman give much useful information. 

OUTR.^M (W). DeSacrificiis Libri duo. 4to. 1677.. 

A valuable defence of the atonement : translated by J. Allen. 8vo. 1817. 
Jennings (David). Jewish Antiipiities. 8vo. 1823. 

A valuable Treatise on the subject, founded on Godwyn’s Moses and Aaron. 

Spencer (J). De Legibus Ilcbraeorum Ritual^bus. 2 Vols.fo. 1727. 
Written on the ground that the Jewish Laws were borrowed from the 
Egyptians. He was answered in Witsius’s Egyptiaca, and is noticed by 
Bp. Magee. 

ShVckyord (Samuel). Sacred and Profane History connected. 
4 Vols. 8vo. 1808. 

Russel (M). The Like. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1827 — 3L 
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Pbidkaux (H). The Old and Kew Testament C9nnected. 4 Vols. 
8vo. 1729. ^ » 

These three vrorks t&ke different periods and complete one suhtJcct. 

Spineto (Marquis). Lectures on Hieroglyphics and Egyptian 
Antiquities. 8vo. 1829. 

Usher (Abp). The Annals of the A^rld. folio. 1658. 

It well corresponds to his Title, and bringrs the History of the World down 
to the dcstructio’ii of Jerus^em. In the Patih edition, in Latin, folio, 
167 . 3 , are his two Tracts on Chronology, edited by Bishop Barlow. 

Spanhetmi (F) Geographia, Chronologia, ct Historia Sacra, 
folio. 1701. 

A valuable treasury of History and Chronology, bringing down sacred 
history to the Reformation of I^uthcr. 

Hales (William). A new Analysis of Chronology. 4 Vols. 8vo. 
1830. 

Vast learning and research , though the system of Chronology adopted has 
been much questioned. 

Bedford (A). The Scripture Chronology demonstrated, fo. 1730. 
Dr. Hales, in the work last mentioned, endeavours to overthrow this 
demonstration. 

Relandi (H) Palaestina ex monumentis veteribus illustrata. 
2 Vols. 4to. 1714. 

A must elaborate w*ork on the subject. 

Wells (^ward). Historical Geography of the Old and New 
Testaments, various editions. 

(lives much useful information. 

Harris ('I . M). "Hie Natural History of the Bible. 8vo. 1824. 

A valuable compilation. A work on the same subject has since been 
published by C^arpenter, cn*'itled 

Carpenter (William') . Scripture Natural History, or a Descriptive 
i^oupt of the Zoology, Botany, and Geology of the Bible. 

. 1828 . ^ 

Liohtfoot (John) . His works. 2 Vols. folio, and Remains. 8vo. 

1700, — 13 Vols. 8vo. 182.^), with Remains and additions. 
Immense Jewish learning ; his works chiefly throw light on this division 
of Divinity. 

HI. fCCLESIASTICAL POU'rY, UITES, AND CEREMONIES 
OF THE CHURCH. 

1. Cdundls of the General Roman and Reformed Churches. 

It appears to the Author to be of little value fbr 
the Minister to go deeply into councils. The Church 
of England justly asserts, that, ‘ things ordained by 
general eouncils, as necessary to salvation, have neither 
strength nor authority, unless it may be declared, that 
they be taken out of holy Scripture.’ Different 
general councils have made contiadictory decrees ; 
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How can wc then trust them ? Summaries of their 
decrees will be found in Cave and Dupin. Binnitis 
in 9 Fols. folio, 1638, and Labbe and Cossartius, with 
a supplement by Baluzc in J7 Vols. folio. I671 — 1683, 
are said to be the most complete collections of all the 
Councils ; and Spelman, by Wilkins, in 4 Vols. folio. 
1737 , of those of the British Church. 

Bishop Barlow*, in his Directions, gives information 
on the books on this subject. 

CoMBRR (Thomas). Roman Forgeries in the Councils during 
the First Four Centuries, 4to. IfiSD. 

Dr. Janies in liis Treatise of the corruptkms, &c. Svo. 1688, discloses also 
fradulent alterations in the Councils. 

Lenfant (James). The History of the Council of Constance 
translated by S. Wliatoly. 2 Vols. 4to. Concile de Pise. 2 Tom. 
4to. 1724, and Concilc de Basle. 2 Vol. 4to. 1731. 

Tridentini Concilii Canones et Dccrcta. Various editions. 

A very necessary work for reference in controversy with Uomanists. 

Sarpi (Peter Paul). History of the Council of Trent, translated 
by Sir A. Brent. Folio. 1676. ^ 

A very important work. Pallavicini wrote tin the side of the Romanists, but 
Paul never left the Romish Church, and his facts remain unimpeached. 

CiiEMNiTii (M) Examcn Concilii Tridentini. folio. 1578. 

A very complete refutation of the uuchribtiaja decrees and canons of that 
Council, ao is said to he Heidegger Tumulus Tridentini Concilii. 4to. 
and his Anatorae. Calvin also wrote an antidote. 

Beveregius (Guil). Pandect® Canonum. 2 Vols. folio. 1672, 

A book to he referred to on matters relating to the doctrines and disQ^oc 
of the Church. It contains tiic Councils received by the Greek Chi^h. 
Beveridge had a great attachment to antiquity, and thought the Apos- 
tolical Canons were composed near the end of ttic second century. A 
much later date is generally assigned to them. Dalleus and Larroque 
wrrote on the subject. 

Grier (Richard). Epitome of the General Councils of the 
Church from 325 to 1563. Svo. 1828. , 

A very useful compendium, particularly to those who have not the oppor- 
tunity of consulting the great collections. 

Acts and Councils of the Reformed Churches, 

Dobdrechti Acta Synodi Nationalis. folio and 4to. 1620. 

This should be compared with the following. 
Dordraceana Acta et Scripta Synodali Ministrorum Remon- 
strantium. 4to. 1623. 

Tliis is the Remonstrants* account of the Synod, and its and their pro- 
ceedings. 

Scott TThomas). The Articles of the Synod of Dort. Svo. 1818, 
Many useful remarks, hut commends too unreservedly the history of the 
Synod. 
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Quick (John). Acts of the National Councils of the French 
Reformed Churches. 2 Vols. folio. 1C92. 

Much curious and interestint; information in this work. 


2. Discipline and (Jovemment of the Church, 

SkE works of LESLIE, OWR^, HALL. 

Bilson (Thomas) . The perpetual Government of Christ’s 
Church. 4to. 1610. 

Field (Richard). Of the Church. .6 books, folio. 1628. 

Much learning: and judg^nent. 

Whitgift (Archbishop). Answer to an Admonition, and De- 
fence of the Answer, in a Reply to Thomas Cartwright. 1.572. 
4to. and 1.574. folio. 

The words of Cartwright arc given and answered. A satisfactory work 
(with the views of the Reformers) to the main objections against the 
discipline and rites of the Cimreli. 

Usher (Archbishop J). Opuscula duo: one on the Origin of 
Bishops, the other on Proconsula Asia. 8vo. 1688. 

Hooker (Richard). Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. Various 
editions. 

An incomparable Defence of the Church of England. 

Hall (Archibald). A humble attempt to exhibit a scriptural 
view of the constitution, order, discipline, and fellowship of the 
Gospel Church, 8vo. 1795. 

Shows the arguments for Presbyterianism. Jamieson’s Sum of Episcopal 
Controversy may be rpa«l on the same side. The arguments for Indepen- 
dency may be surh. iently seen in the works of Dr. Owen. 

Baxter (RJ. Church History of Bishops and their Councils. 
4to. 1680. 

This was replied to in an anonymous work, 8vo. 1632. Clarkson in 16.39, 
and Maurice in 1700, wrote against and fur Diocesan Episcopacy. 

Hall (Bishop). F.piscopacy by divine right. See his works. 

Jones (William). Essay on the Constitution of the Church 
of Christ. Various editions. 

Chalmers (Thomas). On the use and abuse of Literary and 
Ecclesiastical Endowments, 8vo. 1827. 

King (Lord Peter). Enquiry into the Constitution of the 
Primitive Church. 8vo. 1719. 

ScLATER (W). Original Draught of the Primitive Church. 8vo. 
1727. 

These two works seem to exhaust the subject. 

Wilks (S. C). Correlative Claims. 8vo. 

Some good hints in favour of the Established Church, and many useful 
practical reflections. 

Milner (Dean). Reflections on Ecclesiastical Establishments, 
in bis History of the Church of Christ. 

Speaks with much power of mind and good sense on a difficult subject. 
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Overall (Bishop). Convocation Book. 4to. 1690. 

Potter (Bishop). A Discourse of Church Government. 8vo. 
1737. 

Much iiifonnation on the subject. 

Rogers (John). Vindication of the Civil Establishment. 8vo. 
1728 — and his Discourse of the Visible and Invisible Church 
of Christ. 8vo. 1738. 

Sanderson (R). Episcopacy not prejudicial to Regal power. 
8vo. 1678. 

Taylor (Bishop). Episcopacy asserted. 4to. 1647. Apology 
for the Liturgy. 1649. 

Bishop lIcbcT says the last is among the best of Bishop Taylor's Polemical 
Discourses. 

Warburton (Bishop). The Alliance between Church and State. 
8vo. 1736. 

An able work. 

Bingham (Joseph) . Antiquities of the Christian Church, in folio 
1726 — 8vo. 1710, and 1829, with additional pieces, 2 Vol. 

A vast body of information rcspecKiig the First Christian (Churches. It 
was abridged by A. Blackmore, under the title of Ecclesia: Primitivse 
Notitia, 2 Vol. 1722. 

Barwick (K). Treatise on the Church, 8vo. Second Edition. 

An Abridgment of the older Treatises, containing much matter in a short 
compass ; but ncedle.‘'Sly objecting to llic British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum. 4to. 1640. 

Composed under the supc’rintendenee of Cranmer. 

It was a noble design, and is well calculated to show us the doctrines and 
views of the Reformers. 


3. Liturgies^ Pitvs, and Ceremonies. 

(1) General Treatises. 

Bennett (Thomas). A Brief History of the joint use of pre- 
composed Forms. 8vo. 1708. 

Comber (Thomas). A Scholastical History of Liturgies. Two 
Parts. 8vo. 1690. 

This was in answer to Clarkson’s Discourse against Liturgies. 1689 . 
King (Bishop) . The inventions of men in the Worship of God : 
with Two Admonitions to Dissenters. 12mo. 1694 — 1696. 

The Admonitions aic in reply to J. Boysc’s Remarks. 8vo. 1694 . 

Brett (Thomas). A Collection of the principal Liturgies used 
by the Christian Church in the celebration of the holy Eucharist. 
8 VO. 1720. 

The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of Jerusalem. 

Being that of St. James’s with St. Cyril’s account of it, together wiUi 
the corresponding parts of the ancient I.iturgics of St. Mark, Chrysos- 
tom, and Basil, and also the Clcnicntiuc Liturgy, translated into English, 
with notes and Greek Text, ito. 1744 . 
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(2) Greek and Roman Church, 

Pinkerton (Robert). Present State of the Greek Church in 
Russia. 8vo. 1814. 

Chiefly a Translation of Platon's excellent Sammary of Divinity. 
King (J. G.) Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church in 
Russia. 4to. 17C2. 

Bretiarium Romanum, ex decreto Trident. 4 Vols. 12mo. 1782. 

The Roman Missal for the use of Laity. 12mo. 1815. 

Books that are wanted for reference in discussions with the Romanists. 

(3) Reformed Churches . 

Edward the 6th’s Primer, by H. Walter. 1828. 

A valuable collection of Devotions, published by our Reformers. 

The Common Prayer of the Church of England and Ordination 
Services. [Printed together by Prayer Book and Homily Society.] 
Sparrow (Anthony). A collection of Articles, Injunctions, 
Canons, &c. 4to. 1084. 

A useful collection for reference. 

Faulkner (W). Strictures on reading the Church Service, 
8vo. 1813. 

Sparrow (Anthony). Rationale of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 8vo. 1722. 

Comber (Thomas) . A Companion to the Temple. 2 Vols. folio. 
1684 — 1702. Aiso in 8 Vols. 8vo. 

An able and devotional work of considerable value. 

^ Wheatley (Charles). Illustration of Common Prayer. 8vo. 1819. 
Nicholls (W). On the Book of Common Prayer, folio. 1722. 
Faulkner (W). Libertas Ecclcsiastica. 8vo. 1677, and Vindication. 
1680. 

Hole (Mat) . Practical Discourses on the Liturgy and Catechism. 
7Vols. 8vo. 1714—17. 

An elaborate Practical work, but not duly exhibiting evangelical motives. 
Shepherd. (John). On the Common Prayer. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1828. 
Biddulph (T. T). Ecclcsiastica. 8vo. 1818. 

Nelson (Robert.) A Companion for the Festivals and Fasts. 
Various Editions. 

This work once had a most extensive circulation. There is serious religion, 
but a great want of evangelical principles and unction. He held Bishop 
Bcdl's views on justification. 

Sumner (Bp. J. Bird) . Sermons on the Festivals of the Church. 8vo. 

Biddulph (T. T) . Essay on the Liturgy. 3 Vols. 8vo. 

The above may suffice, though Wheatley, Bishop Mant, and others, who 
have written fully on this subject, might be added. Various Tracts on 
the alteration or revision of the Liturgy have been published. 
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Sharp (Thomas). The Rubrics and Canons of the Church 
of England considered. 1753, 

A useful work on the subject. 

Brewster (John) . Reflections on the Ordination Service. 8vo. 
1817. 

Gibson (Bp). Visitations Parochial and General. 8vo. 1717. 

Marriott (Harvey)^ Sermons, being a Commentary on the 
Common Prayer. 8vo. 1830. 

Jebb (Bp). Practical Theology, comprising Discourses on the 
Liturgy and principles of the Church of England. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
1830. 

Rogers (Thomas). Lectures on the Liturgy. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Very devotional and practical. 

Scotch Confessions of Faith, Directories for Public Worship, 
See. 8vo. 1810. 

Liturgia Tigurina, or Prayers used in the Canton of Zurich, in 
Switzerland. 12mo. 1693. 

Form of Prayers in the Church at Geneva. At the end of the 
French Bible. 4to. 1622. 

Form of Prayer used by the English at Geneva, inthe2dVol. 
of the Phoenix. 

La Liturgie, ou la manicrc dc cdl^brer la service Divin dans 
TEglise de Geneve. 4to. Geneve, 1807. 

The iircfatory Advertisement contains an account of the various times 
of Divine Service at Geneva. At the end there is a tabic of the Lessons 
read out of the Old and New Testaments, and ol the P.salms sung for 
every <lay throughout the year, when there is Divine Service. 

Roux (J. M.T). La Liturgie en usage dans TEglises Reform^es 
de France revis^ et augment6e de services reiigieux, pour les 
solemniti's et [loiir tous Ics cas, toutes Ics circonstances, extraor- 
dinaries ({ui peuvent se presenter pour rF.glisc. 4to. 1826. 

An enlarged edition of the preceding, with various prayers for public 
occasions, for which tlic ancient Liturgy of the French Reformed 
Churches cfiuld make no provision. 

Forms of Prayf.r used in the Reformed Churches in the Nether- 
lands. 12mo. Amsterdam. 1772. 

Durel (John). A view of the Worship in the Reformed Churches. 
4t6. 1662. 

(4) Treatises <m Prayer and Manuals of Devotion, 

Andrews (Bishop). Manual of Devotions. Various editions. 

Has much of the true spirit of devotion. 

Aknot (John). Garden of Paradise, or Holy Prayers and 
Exercises. 8vo. 1716. 

Written in the spirit of the excellent Arndt. 

Bennet (Ben). Christian Oratory. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1811. 

A spiritual and devotional work, that may he read more Uian once 
with advantage. It was abridged by Mr. Palmer in 1 VoL Svo. 
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Blomfield (Bishop) . Manual of Family Prayers. 

Family prayers are numerous. Those by Knight, Cottcrill, and Swetc, 
arc very excellent. 

Bogatzky (C.H). Golden Treasury. Various editions. 

Jenks (Benjamin). Prayers and Offices of Devotion. 8vo. 1819. 
in the true spirit uf Evangelical devotion. 

Kenn’s (Bishop). Manual of Prayers. Various editions. 

An excellent spirit of devcHon. 

Owen (John.) Discourse on the work of the Spirit in Prayer. 
8vo, 1082. 

An excellent Treatise, with s<5mc of the jicculiaritics of his circumstances. 
He seems scarcely to allow the work ol the Spirit with forms of prayer. 

Sheppard (John), On Private Devotion. l2mo. 1826. 

Taylor (Bishop). The Golden Grove. Various editions. 

Thornton (John). Treatise on Prayer. 12mo. 

Watts (Isaac). A Guide to Prayer. 12mo. 

Chiefly to help in extempore prayer. 

Wilkins (Bishop). Gift of Prayer. 8vo. 1704. 

Usually bound up with his Gift of Preaching. 

(o) Psalms and Hymns, 

LaTrobe (J. a). The Music of the Church, an Historical and 
Practical Treatise. 8vo. 1831. 

Montgomery (James). Christian Psalmist. 12mo. 1826. 

Watts (Isaac). Psalms and Hymns. Various editions. 

Olney Hymns. Various editions. 

Kelly’s Hymns. Various editions. 

Hart’s (J.) Hymns. Various editions. 

Herbert’s Temple, and other Poems. 

Merrickc, Goode, and vast numbers have translated the Psalms with 
various success. Collections are innumerable : the Rev. J. Pratt’s is 
extensive and suited for public worship. 

IV. THEOLOGIANS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

(1) Fathers of the Christian Church, 

The early Fathers are not merely the authors of a 
particular country, but of the whole Christian church, 
and some knowledge of the Fathers in general is 
desirable ; but ministers ordinarily have not time to 
peruse their extensive works, and select reading is all 
that can usually be attained. ^ 
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(l) Introductory Works to the Fathers of the Christian Church, 

Walchii (J. G). Bibliotheca Patristica. 8vo. 1770. 

A full account, as far as regrards the first six centuries, of things pertaining 
to the Fathers anti their works. 

Daille (John) . Treatise on the right use of the Fathers, 4to. 1675* 
An ori^nal and valuable work, which had a considerable effect in 
diminishing the undue authority of the Fathers. Origii\ally written 
in French. 

ScRivENERi (M). Apologia pro patribus adversus Dallacum. 
4to. 1672. 

Bishop Marsh says, every thing which can be said in favour of the Fathers 
is contained in the following work— Casti Innocentis Ansaldi de authen- 
ticis sacrarum hcripttirarum apud saiictos Paircs Lcctiouibus libri dut). 
Verona, 4to. 1747* 

Edwards (John). Patrologia (in his remains) 8vo. 1731. 

Takes the same views as Daille. 

Le Nourry (N). Apparatus ad Bibliothccarn Veterum Patrum. 
2 Vols. folio. 1715. 

Whitby (Daniel). Dissertatio de Scripturarum intcrprctationc. 
8vo. 1714. 

Brings forward the conflicting sentiments of the Fallicrs on passages. 
CoLLiNsoN (John). A Key to the Writings of the Fathers of the 
First Three Centuries. 8vo. 1817. 

Kay (Bp). His two Works on Tertullian and Justin Martyr. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1826, 1829. 

Routh (J. M). Reliquiae Sacra — Fragments of authors of the 
Second and Third Century. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1814 — 18. 

SuiCERi (J. C). Thesaurus Ecclcsiasticus. 2 Tom. folio, 1728. 
An indispensable work for the illustration of the (Ireek Fathers. 

Clarke (Dr. A). Succession of Sacred Literature. 2d Edition. 
8vo. 1830. 

This book gives information concerning the works of the Fathers of the 
first three centuries, and his Bibliographical Miscellany contains the 
fullest account of the Translations of the Fathers. It is continued by 
J. B. B. Clarke, his son, to 1445. 


(2) Works of the Fathers. 

There are books of a general kind, which give 
part of their writings, or much information on their 
sentiments. 

Duptn (L. E) . A New History of Ecclesiastical Writers. 8 Vols. 

folio, including the 17th Century. 1697 — 1725. 

This is a very comprehensive and candid account. Many of the Works 
of the Fathers are given in an abridged form. It was abridged in 
4 Vd1«; 12mo. 
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Cave (W). Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Historia Literaria 
2 Vols. folio. 1740. 

This is also a judicious and comprehensive Work down to the Reformation. 
See also Cave’s Lives of the Apostles and Fathers. SVols, foUo. 1678 — 83. 

Burton (Edward) . Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Divinity of Christ. 8vo. 1826. 

Lardner (N). His Works. 5 Vols. 4to. 1815. 

A very candid and learned, but Socinian writer. He impartially g^oes 
through the principal Fathers, showing their t^timouy to the Scriptures. 

Reeves (W). Apologies of the Fathers. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1709. 

He endeavours in the preface to meet Daille’s objections to the Fathers. 
Rous (F). Mclla Patrum. 8vo. lO.'iO. 

Extracts from the Earlier Fathers. 

ScuLTETi (Ab) Medullae Theologise Patrum. 4to. 1634, 

An Analysis of the Early Fathers. 

Stanhope (G). Meditations of Augustine. 8vo. 1708. 

Generally agreed not to be tlic work of Augustine — but it is devotional 
and edifying, with some Popery. 

Wake (Archbishop). Epistles, &c. of the Apostolical Fathers. 

Gill (John). The Cause of God and Truth. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

In Part IV. of this W«)rk, Dr. Gill goes through the testimonies of the 
Fathers before Augustine to give passages that support Calvinistic views. 

The principal Fathers whose works it is desirable to 
have, are Justin Martyr, Ireneens, Cyprian, Origen, 
Tertullian, Ambrose, Athanasius, Augustine, Chry- 
sostom, C^regory the Great, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Jerome, Theoi-oret, Theophylact, Bernard, and Brad- 
wardine, but a fuller list may be useful. The Author 
will therefore give a list chiefly taken from the 
catalogue of Messrs. Rivingtoii and Cochrane. 

As far as he had the means of knowledge, he has 
given the dates of the later editions; these, though 
reckoned, and in most cases, really, the best, are 
ordinarily both scarce and dear. The previous 
edition (sometimes at one-fifth of the expense) will 
generally answer most purposes, and have the ad- 
vantage, in some instances, of being the edition to 
which the earlier and best divines of our own and 
other churches have referred. A full account of the 
different editions, down to 1740, is contained in Cave’s 
Historia Literaria. 
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List of the Principal Fathers of the Church. 


Century, 

JEWISH WRITERS. 
Josephus, 2 vols. fo. 1726. 
PhilO’Judseus, 2 vols. fo. 1712. 

r: 

CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 
Clemens, 8vo. a Wotton. 1710. 

Patres Apostolicia Cutcloriu. fo. 1724. 

2d Century. 

Justin Martyr, fo. 1742. (Including 
Athenngoras, Tlieopliilus, Tatian, 
and llcrmias). 

Clemens Alexandrinus. 2 vol. fo. 17 1 5. 
Irciuei Opera. 2 vols. fo. 1731. 

3(/ Century. 

Cypriani Opera, fo. 1726. 

Dionysius Alexaiulrinus. fo. 1796. 
Gregorius Thauniatiirgus. fo. 1022. 

(Including Macarius and Basil.) 
llippulyti Opera, fo. 1716. 

Minucii Felicis Octavius. Hvo. 170a. 
Origeni Opera. 4 vols. fo. 1733. 
Tertulliani Opera, fo. 1675. (Includ- 
ing Novatian.) 

Ath Century. 

Ambrosii Opera. 2 vols. fo. 1 686. 
Ariiohii adversus Gentes. 2 \ ols. 8vo. 
1816 . 

Atbanasii Opera. 3 vols. fo. 1698. 
August! iii Opera. 12 vols. fo. Idsp. 
Basilii Magni Opera. 3 vols. fo. 1721. 
Chrysostom i Opera. 13 vols. fo. 1718. 
Cyrilli Hicrnsol.fo. 1720. 

Ephraimi Syri Opera, to. 6 vols. 1743. 
Epiphanii Opera. 2 vols. fu. 16B2. 
Eusebii Preparatio ct Denunistratio 
Evangelica. 2 vols. fo. 1628. 
Eusebii Socrati.s Sozonicni, Thcodo- 
reti, Evagrli, Pliilostc^rgii, ct Tlieo- 
dori lli.storiie. 3 vols. fo. 1720. 
Firmicus Julios. 8vo. 1672. 

Gregorii Nazianzeui Opera, 2 vols. fo. 
1699. 

Gregorii Nyssent Opera. 2 vols. to. 

1618 . 

Hicronymi Opera. 10 vols. fo. 1734, 
Hilarii GiLpera 2 vols. fo. 1730. 
Lactantii Opera. 2 vols. 4to. 1 7 18. 
LuciferiOpera. fo. 1778. 

Optati Opera, fo. 1700. 

bth Century. 

BasUius Sclcuciensis. fo. 1622. 


Cassiani Opera, fo. 1628. 

Cyrill ; Alexandri. ^ vols. fo. 16.38. 
Chrysologus Petrus, fo. 1671. 
Dionysii Acropagite. 2 vols. fo. 1644. 
Tsiduri Opera, fo. 1638. 

Marii Mercatoris. 2 vols. fo. 1673. 
Philo. 4to. 1772. 

Proclus. 4tu. 1630. 

Prosper! 0])era. 2 vols. 4to. 1782. 
Ruffiuiis. fo. 1580. 

Salvani Opera. 2 vols. 4to. 1782. 
Sulpicii Seven Opera. 32mo. 1643. 
Syuessii Opera, fo. 1633. 

Theodoreti Opera. 5 vols. fo. 1642. 
Viucentius Lirinensis. 18mo. 1689. 


Cith Century. 

Cassiodori Opera. 2 vol.'^. fo. 1679* 
Climaens Joannes, fo. l633. 
Facuiultis. bvo. 1629. 

Fnlgentii Opera. 4to. 1684. 

Gildas. l2ino. 156h. 

Gregorius Turononsis. fo. 1699. 
Gregorii Magni Opera. 4 vol. fo. 1705 
IsuUiri llispalensis. fo. 1778. 
Procopius Gazu'us. to. 1555. 

7 /A Century. 

Maximi Opera. 2 vols. 175S. 

8/A Century. 

Alcuinus. fo. I6I7. 

Bcdm Opera. 4 vols. fo. 1688. 
Damascicni Joaiiiiis Opera. 2 vols. 

fo. 1712. 

9/A Century. 

Agobanli Opera. 2 vols. 8vo. 166(1. 
Nicephori Opera. 2 vols. fo. 17O6. 
Hertram. -Ih). 1(172. 

Sedulii An notation es. 4to. 1538. 
riincmari Opera. 2 vols. fo. 1649. 
Photii EpistoLe. to. 1651. 

Rabauus Maurus. fo. 1627. 

10/A Cmtury. 

Attonis Opera, fo. 1678 
Kutyehius. 4to. 3 vols. 1642, 1659. 
O^cuineiiius. 2 vols. fo. 1631. 

11/A Century. 

Auselmi Opera. 2 vols. fo. 1675. 
Brunouis Opera. 2 vols. fo. 1789* 
Ilildcrbcrti Turoueusis. fo. 17O8. 
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Lanfranci Opera, fo. 1648. 
Theophylacti Opera, fo. 4 vols. 1754. 

\2th Century, 

Bemardi Opera. 2 vols. fu. I6d0. 
Suthymii Comment. 2 vol. 8vo. 1792 
Guiberti Opera, fo. 1651. 

Hugo de St. Victoire. 3 vols.fo. 1648 


Lombard Pet. fo. I486. 

Petrus Blecsensis. fo. 1667. 
UupertusTuitensis. 2 vols. fo. l638. 

I'Zth Century, 

Aquinatis Summa. fo. 1632. 
Bradwardini dc causa Dei. fo. 16I8. 
Grotsliead. 4to. 1652. 


List of the principal English Translations of the 
Fathers^ chiejiy taken from Clarke's Bibliographical 
Miscellany. 


Apostolical Fathers, by Abp. Wake. 
Ambrose, Christian Offices, by Hum- 
phreys. 4to, 16.37. 

A^auasius, Orations, by Parker. 
3vo. 2 vols. 1713. 

Athenagoras, Apologetics. 8vo. 17 14. 
Augustine. City of God. fo. 1620. 
Augustine, Confessions, by Watts. 
l2mo. 1631. City of God, by .1. IJ. 
fu. 1620. 

‘Augustine, Meditations, by Stan- 
hope, 1745. 

Basil, on Solitude, by Barksdale. 
8vo. 1675. 

Select Passages from. 8vo. isio. 
Bede, Ecclesiastical History, by 
Stevens. 8vo. 1723. 

Bernard, Meditations, by Warren. 
Svo. 1700. 

Bertram, on the li. dy and Blood 
Of ClirLst, 121110, Kiss. 

Chrysostom, on Compunction, by 
V^cneer. hvo. 1728. 

Chrysostom’s Priesthood, by Bunco. 

svo. 17.01). PZphesians, ir»81. -Jto. 
Cyprian’s Works, by Marshall, lo. 

1717. 

Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, fo. 

1709. 

Gi'cgory the Great, Collectanea, vol. 
fo. svo. 16 IS, 


I Gregory Nazianzon, Panegyric on 
Maccabees, by Collyer. Svo. 17 16. 
Jerome, Select Epistles of. 4to. 1630. 
Jerome, Epistle to Nepotian. Svo. 

I 171a- 

Justin Martyr, Apologies, by Reeves. 
Svo. 1716. 

Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho. 
2 vols, svo. 1755. 

Justin Martyr, Exhortation to Gen- 
tiles, by Moses. Svo. 1757. 
Lactantius, Death ot Persecutors, by 
Dairy mplc, Svo. 1782. 

Macarius, Homilies, by Haywood, 
svo. 1711’ 

Macarius, Institutes, by Penn. 12mo. 
ISib. 

Mlnucius Felix, by Hailes. 

NeuH\sius, on the Nature of Man, by 
Wither. 12mo. l636. 

Origeii, against Celsus, by Bellamy. 
8vo. 

.Syncsius, Select Poems of, by H. S. 
Boyd. Svo. 1814. 

Tcrtullian, Apology, by Reeves. 2 
vols. 1716, 

Tcrtullian, Prosciiption of Heretics, 
by Betty, Hvo. 1722. 

Lord Hailes’ Remains of Christian 
Antiquity, 3 vol. crown Svo. 1776 
— 17 KO, with notes; chiefly taken 
from Eusebius. 


WORKS OF THE REFORMERS. 


(1) British Reformers. 

Richmond (Legh). Fathers of the Knglish Church. 8 Vols. Svo. 
1807—1*2. 

An important selection from the valuable writings of the Reformers of our 
Churcli. A work under the title of * the English and Scotch Reformers* 
was commenced but has not met with sufficient encouragement- There 
is another more extended and very valuable selection by the Religious 
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Tract Society in 12 vote. These collections and selections comprise the 
works in part, or complete, of Bale, Barnes, Bccnn, Bilney, Borthwick, 
Bradford, Clement, Frith, Gilby, Lady J. Grey, Hamilton, Hooper, Jewell, 
Joye, Knox, Lambert, Latimer, Queen C. Parr, Philpot, Ponct, Ridley, 
Rogers, Sampson, Saunders, Taylor, Tyndal, Wicklilfe, and Wishart. 

Foxr (John) . Acts and Monuments. 3 Vols. folio. Various 
editions from its first publication, to ir>81. 

An invaluable work illustrative of the character of the Reformation. 
Several of Fox’s "'Other works, his Treatise on Justification, and the 
Sermons on Christ cnick'ed, and on Christ triumphant, arc excellent. 

Becon (Thomas). Works which he hath hitherto made and 
published with divers other now books. 3 Vols. folio. 1 654. 
Becon is an excellent writer and the most voluminous after Foxe, 
Jewell (Bishop). His Works ; 2 Vols. folio, 1609. 

The finest Christian eloquence, deep learning, sound wisdom, and evan- 
gelical piety mark the writings of this Reformer. 

Latimer (Hugh). Sermons, with Life by J. Watkins. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 1824. 

Fine specimens of godly intrepidity, simplicity, and piety 
Godly Letters of the Martyrs. 4to. l.'>64. 

Many of these are given in Fuxe. They arc admirable letters. 
PiLKiNGTON (Bp). Expositions on Ecclesiastes, Haggai, Obadiah. 
12mo. 1562 — 1573. AndNehemiah. 4to. 1585. 

These have many excellent remarks. 

Sandts (Abp). Sermons. 8vo. New edition by T. D. Whitaker, 
1812. 

Sound and valuable sermons, shewing the doctrines of our Reformers. 
R 0 LI. 0 CK (Robert) . A valuable Expository writer of the Scotch 
Church ; his works are' numerous. 

The list mi^ht be greatly extended by mentioning 
more rare works. Many excellent works on the lives 
of the principal Reformers, that give great insight 
into their character, will come in another part of 
our work. Bishop Tanner’s Bibliotheca Britannico 
Hibernico is chiefly valuable for the mass of intelligence 
it contains respecting the writings of our Reformers, 
It is in folio, 1748. 


(2) Foreign Reformers. 

Speaking of Luther, Melancthon, Buter, Calvin, 
and Marty Fy Bishop Davenant says, ‘ All these, though 
excellent olivines, we ought so esteem as to account 
them stars, but not deities in our chun^ches, nor do we 
reverence th^ as the prophets and apostles mspi red by 
GofiU’but value them as godly men worthily learned 
and raised up of God for the general good of the 
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church, withall confessing them to be but ordinary 
ministers and subject to their mistakes.’ ^ 

Lutiikwi (M) Opera Omnia. 4 Vols. fo. 1564-1583; or 7 Vols. 
fo. 1.550-8. 

There arc fuller editions including: German works, not rendered into 
Latin. His praise need not be spoken by the Author. ^ 

Luthkri (M) Colloquia Mensalia, or Divir# Discourses at the 
tabic. Fo. J652. 

Scckendorf refers to the Table Talk as incautiously composed or published, 
but inaiiifcstiug: the manners and conversation of Lather in private. 
Sec Lib. iii. p. 64.3. The Milners also quote from this work, Vol. v. 532. 
Vol. viii. 39U— 401. Ilis Epistles arc just icpitblishcd by Professor De 
Wette, with additions, at Berlin. 5 Vols. 8vo. 1826 — 1828. 

Melanctuonis (P) Opera Omnia. 4 Vols. fo. IGOl. 

Mclaiicthon needs not comiiieiidation. There have been various volumes 
of his Epistles. Ills * Cunsilia, sive Judicia Thcologica, itemque Respon- 
sioncs ad quiestioncs dc rebus variis digestse,' was published by C. 
Pezelius, in l600. 

Calvini (J) Opera Omnia. 9 Vols. fo. 1671. 

A minister without this, is without one of the best Commentaries on the 
Scriptures, and a valuable body of divinity. 

ZuiNGLii (H) Opera Omnia. 4 Vols. fo. 1581. 

The two last volumes arc Commentaries. With some less scriptural views, 
Zuinglius is still a valuable writer. 

Q2coLAMPAnTUs (John). 

His works are cliicdy commentaries, and very supo lor aa far w , the 
author has seen them, and tias read them. 

Martyr (P;. 

The same character applies to ills writings. Several were translated into 
English. Ilis common place.: arc very useful. 

Beza (Theo). 

As far as the author has seen, his works are full of matter ; acute, pious, 
pithy, and to the point. His tracts were collected in 2 Vols. folio, and 
have gone through several editions. They are chiefly controversial. He 
is too accurate, if we may .say so, in doctrine, and too minute in his 
distinctions, for the largeness of scripture. His confession of faith, and 
his Testament arc very useful. See also his Commentaries on Job, 
Ecclesiastes, and Canticles. 

Bullingkr (H). Decades. 4to. 1584, and Sermons on Apo- 
calypse. 4to. 1573. 

Bullingcr wrote many expositions— an excellent writer. The Decades. were 
strongly recommended from authority in Elizabeth’s time. They are a 
good body of divinity. 

Zanchii (H) Opera. 3 Vols. fo. 1605, 

Many excellent things, with Calvinistic views. 

It would be easy to enlarge with the works of 
Brentius, Bucer, Marloratus, Aretius, Scultetusy 
Chemiiitius, Musculus, Danscus, Cbytraeus, Gualter» 
Gryneus, Lavater, and other great lights of that re- 


^ See Page 44, Exhortation to Brotherly Love. 
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markable aera. Erasmus cannot be considered as one 
of the Reformers. His works have their value, but 
he attacks not the strong holds of self-righteousness. 
Ses Weismann’s view of his character in his Historia 
Sacra, vol. i. 1346 — 1354. 

COLLECTWE WORKS OF PROTESTANT 
DIVINES. 

(1) British Protestant Divines. 

Adam (Thomas). Works. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1822. 

Spiritual, searching, evangelical. 

Ambrose (Isaac). Works. Fo. 1701. 

Has many devout and admirable thoughts; borrows from Bp. Hall. 
BINNI^'G (Hugh) Works. Ito. 1732. 

An old Scotch writer well worth reading. 

Bolton (Robert) . Works. 4 Vols. 4to. 

All awakening and comtorting Puritan writer. 

Boyle (Robert). Theological Work.s epitomized. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1713. 
Many line turns, original similies, and elevated devotion. The unabridged 
works to be preferred when they can bo procured. 

Barrow (Isaac). Works. 4 Vols. fo. ir»8ri-7- 

Very elaborate and full. Sec remarks in a former chapter. 

Bates (W). Works. Fo. 1723, or 4 Vols. 8vo. 1815. 

Called .silver-tongued— has many happy similies, 

Baxter (Richard). Practical Works. Fo. 1707. 4 Vols. oi 
23 Vols. 8vo. 1830. See remarks in a former chapter. 

A truly pious and practical writer, with lively views of eternity. 

Beveridgk (Bp). Works. 9 Vols, 8vo. by T. IT. Horne. 

An evangelical and practical Bishop; the chief ot his works had the great 
disadvantage of posthumoas publication : deeply scriou-s and holy. 

Brooks (Thomas). Works. Published at, various times. 

A popiilar, lively, and practical writer. 

Burboughf.s r.ler). Woiks. Published at various times. 

A Puritan wi tter of much piety, good seit.se, and evangelical matter. 

Bunyan (John). Select Works. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1805-0. 

Bunyan is unjustly dcs]jised by some ; bis natural talents, and evangelical 
principles and piety arc admirable. His complete works arc scarce, in 
2 Vols. folio, 1707 . 

Cecil (Rich). Works. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1827. 

Remarkably original ; with striking and judicious views. His Remains, 
eminently useful to ministers, and perhajis one (»f tlic most valuable 
books that has been given to them in modern times. 

Charnock (Stephen). Works. 2 Vola. folio, or 9 Vols. 8vo. 

A dccii, searching, often sublime, and powerful writer. 

Chillingworth (W). Works. Folio, 1742. 

One of the Bulwarks against Popery, 
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CowPER (Rp). Works. Folio, 1623. 

An excellent writer— full of devotion, Christian experience, and con- 
solation. 

Doddridge (13). Works. 5 Vols. 8vo. 

A very valuable and devotional writer, with an excess of candour. His 
Rise and Progress, and other practicail works particularly excellent. 

Kdwahds (Jonathan). Works. 8 Vols. 8vo. 1817. 

A treasure of valuable divinity to every minister,, but too abstract^and 
metaphysical. 

Erskine (Ralph). Works. 10 Vols. 1821. 

Erskine (Ebenezer). Works. 2 Vols. 1826. 

7’hc two Erskiiics, Cecil calls the best Scotcli Divines, but speaks of them 
as dry and laboured. He did not at the moment recollect Leighton, 
Rutherford, Maclanrin, &c. &c. 

Fi.avel (John). Works. 2 Vols. folio. 6 Vols. 8vo. 

There arc few writers of a more unexceptionable, experimental, affec- 
tionate, practical, popular, and edifying character than Flavel. 

Fletcher (John). Works. 7 Vols. 12mo. 1825. 

Devout and lieavciily-mindcd; a strenuous maintaiuer of Arminian views. 

Fuller (Andrew). His Works with a Memoir by Dr. Ryland. 
y Vols. 8 VO. 1824. 

See remarks, p. 355. 

Goodwin (Thomas). Works. 5 Vols. folio, and 1 Vol. 4to. 

A Puritan Divine of very superior powers, whose writings cast much light 
on the Scriptures on which he treats. He enter v« ly fully into the 
peculiar mofle of expression in the sacred w-itings, is very evangelical 
and full of useful matter. 

Hales (John). Works. 3 Vols. 12mo. 

A learned and candid wl < .or, who perhaps would have gdven up too much 
lor peace, having 1=0011 the evil of division. 

Hall (Robt). His works, by Dr. Gregory, 8vo. 6 Vol. 1831 — 
publishing. 

Hall (Rp). Works. lOVoIs. 8vo. 

* Imaginative and cojiious eloquence,* terse and pointed sentences, full 
of piety and devotion. Few writers more likely to l)C useful to Students. 
I.et tlicm tlioroughly read and digest such a’ writer, and they will be 
lurnished for most of the calls upon them. 

Harris (Robert). Work.s. Folio, 1654. 

A ITactical Puritan writer. 

Hervey (James). Works. 6 Vols. 12mo. and 8vo. 

Evangelical and popular : have been very useful. 

Henry (Matthew). Works. 7 Vols. 4 to. 

Some excellent Treatises besides his Commentary. 

Hieron (Samuel), Works. 2 Vols. folio, 1635. 

A good old writer. 

Hopkins (Rp). Works. 4 Vols. 8vo. 180y. 

They form of themselves a sound body of divinity ; with some of the 
faults of tlie day, in artificial distinctions and divisions. He is clear, 
vehement, and persuasive. 

Horsley Bp). Theological Works. 9 Vols. 8vo. 1830. 
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Howe (John). Works* 8 Vols. 8vo. 1822. 

A very extraordinary, original, sublime, and splendid writer, but some 
times obscure and heavy. Few writers will more strengthen and enlarge 
the Reader’s mind, but he is deficient in evangelical statement and 
simplicity. This edition comprises much original matter. 

Hurd (Bp). Works. 8 Vols. 8vo. 1811. 

Hurrion (John). Works. 3 Vols. 12mo. 

Jackson (Thomas)*, Works. 3 Vols. folio, 1673. 

Praised by Merrick, Horne, and Jones. Deficient in evangelical views, 
and redundant in reasoning philosophy. 

Jones (William). Theological Works. 6 Vols. 8vo. 1810. 

A clear, able, and pious writer, though prejudiced against Calvinism. 

Leighton (Abp). Works, with Life, by J. N. Pearson. 4 Vols. 
8vo. 1826. 

An incomparable writer, the deepest evangelical devotion, with the best 
taste. His Life, by Mr. Pearson, is a delightful piece of Biography. 
Some of his pieces remain yet unpublished, especially Discourses on the 
Ephesians. There arc said to be MSS. of his in the Abp’s Library, at 
York. 

Leslie (Charles). Theological Works. 2 Vols. folio, 1721. 

An acute Controversialist in favour of the Church of England. 

Maclaurin (John). Works. 2 Vols. 12mo. 1819. 

A very powerful, evangelical, and holy writer. 

Manton (Thomas). Works. 6 Vols. folio, 3, 4to. and 5, 8vo. 

All Manton's Works arc worth having, especially those published by 
himself. He is judicious, and gives the sense fully. 

Mede (Joseph). Works. Folio, 1672. 

A valuable writer, independent of his Prophetical writings. 

Milner (Joseph.) Works. 9 Vols. 8vo. 1827. 

An invaluable collection of important works for a Student. 

Newton (John). Works. 6 Vols. 8vo. or 9 Vols. 12mo. 

Very familiar, experimental, holy, and edifying. 

Owen (John), Works, 21 Vols. 8vo. 1826. 

See remarks in a former chapter. 

Paley (W) . Works, 6 Vols, 8vo. 

A clear and perspicuous writer, whose Horse Paulince and Evidences arc 
very valuable ; but some of his principles in hisMoralPhilosophyhnsound. 

Perkins (W). Works. 3 Vols. folio, 1612. 

Have been too much undervalued : learned, spiritual, Calvinistic, and 
practical. 

PococK (Edward). Works. 2 Vols. 1740. 

Valuable for the Commentaries and his life. 

PoRTEUS (Bp. B.) Works. 6 Vols. 8vo. 1811. 

He did much good by his mild, kind, and practical spirit ; but the ex- 
perienced Christian will perceive a considerable deficiency in doctrinal 
statement. 

Love (Christ). Works. Several Vols. in 4to, 1653 — 1657. 

A plain, impressive, cvangelicaji and holy writer. 

Preston (John). Works. Several Vols. in 4to. 1630 — 1634, 
abridged in 12mo. 1658. 

A holy, evangelical, and lively writer. 
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Reynolds (Bp. E) . Works. Folio, and 6 Vols. 8vo. 

Remarkably sententious, full of meaning and sound evangelical doctrine. 

Riccaltoun (Robert). Works. 3 Vols. 1771. 

Mr. Newton speaks of him as a masterly writer. 

Robinson (Thomas). Works. 7 Vols. 8vo. 

His Scripture Characters have been very useful. 

Romaine (W). Works. 6 Vols. 8 vo. 1813. 

His Treatises on Faith have had great circulation “very evangelical. 

Skckek (Abp). Works. G Vols. 8vo. 

A candid, wise, and practic'al writer ; his charges useful, superior to most 
in hLs day. See remarks on his doctrinal views in Chap. XI. 

Scott (Thomas). W^orks, with Life and Letters. 12 Vols. 8vo. 

A sound discriminating judgment, strong sense, and a reflecting mind, 
with a clear display of Plvangclic^ truth. 

ScouGAL (Henry). Works. 8vo. 172G, and 12mo. 

Deep and fervent piety recommended in an excellent manner. 

SiBBES (Richard). Works. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1812. 

A very tender and .striking writer, w'cU adapted for consolation. This 
edition does not include Ills Commenmry on the Corinthians and several 
other of his works. 

Stilltngflekt (Bishop). Works. 6 Vols. folio, 1710. 

Chiefly valuable for his controversial pieces against Infidels, Romanists, 
and Snciniatis. A learned and masculine writer. 

Taylor (Bishop). Works. 15 Vols. 8vo. 1822. 

A fine rich imagination, with great devotion, but a tone of divinity below 
that of the Reformers, and in some material points erroneous. 

Taylor (Nathaniel). Work.s. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1698 — 1703. 

Called by Huddridgc the Dissenting South. 

Tillotson (Abp). Works. 3 Vols. folio, or 12 Vols. 8vo. 

See the Remarks in a former chapter. Read his Discourses against Atheism 
and Transubstaiitiatioii, and on the education of children. 

Toplady (A.M). Works. 6 Vols. 8vo. 1825. 

A strenuous defender of Calviuistic views, but not in the spirit of the 
gospel; His Historic Defence is full of information, and worth reading : 
it has been examined by the Anglo-American Bishop White, in his com- 
parative views of the controversy between the Calvinists and Arminians, 
2 Vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1817, and the fidelity of his quotations ques- 
tioned. 8omc ol liis Hymns are beautiful. 

Trail (Robert). Works. 2 Vols. 8 vo. 1810. 

The doctrines of grace devotionally and practically displayed. 

WxVrburton (Bp). Works. 12 Vols. 8vo. 1811. 

Sec remarks in chapter XI. 

Waterland (Daniel). Works. 11 Vols. 8vo. 1823. 

A learned and able defender of some important points ; but little, as far 
as the Author has seen, of evangelical and devout divinity, or the main 
principle of tlic Gospel— salvation by grace. 

Watts (Isaac) . Works. 6 Vols. 4to. 

Few writers have been more useful, especially in Psalms and Hymns : a 
fine genius and deep piety. He fell into some peculiar notions on the 
Trinity, and was answered by Abraham Taylor, Hurrion, and Edwards. 
If the wise and good Dr. Watts erred, let take heed of rash specuhn- 
tlons on unrevealed tilings. 
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Witherspoon (John). Works. 9Vols. 12mo. 

Eloquent, perspicuous, evang^clical, and practical. 

(2) Foreign Protestant Divines, 

SEB the account op FRENCH WUITERH IN A SUBSEQUENT PAGE. 

Amesii (Guil) Opera Omnia. 5 Vols. Timo. 

Valuable writings both on practical and controversial subjects. 
Arminii (J) Opera Omnia. 4to. 1G29. 

I'herc is a Translation by Mr. Nicholls of which 2 Vols. are published. 
Some modern readers would be surprized to find how Calvinistic Arminius 
is. He would certainly have been viewed by them as a Calvinist. 

Du Moulin (P). Lcs QC uvresThcologiqucs. 9Tomes. 1G58. 12mo. 

An acute and able Calvinistic writer. 

Groth (H) Opera Omnia. 4 Vols. folio. Sec page 263. 

Gomari (F) Opera Omnia. Folio, 1664. 

One of tlie chief opponents of Arminius. An able and learned writer. 
Eptscopii (Sim) Opera Omnia. 2 Vols. folio, 1678. 

Episcopius and Grutius too, haveinthe Author’s judgment, greatly departed 
from the spirit of the Retormation ; they are useful to give a complete 
view of the sentiments of the Uemonstrants. 

JuNii (Francis) Opera Tlieologica. 2 Vols. folio, 1608. 

A peacable and valuable writer, whom Bishop Hall calls *thc glory of 
Leyden — the oracle of textual and School Divinity — subtle in distin- 
guishing, in argument invincible.* 

Geieri (M. D) Opera Omnia. 2 Vols. folio, 1686. 

Spanheimu (F) Opera. 3 Vols. folio. 

Daillb (Jean). Qfiuvres. 21 Vols. 

Much vcduable elucidation of the Scriptures in these works. 
WiTSii (H) Opera Omnia. 6 Vols. 4to. 1683—1703. 

Too systematical in his economy of the covenant's, but an admirable writer, 
of an excellent spirit. All his works arc worth having. Tliosc on the 
Covenants and the Apostle’s Creed have been translated. 

Forbesii (J) Opera Omnia. 2 Vols. folio, 1703. 

Much learning and piety ; a Scotchman by birtli ; but lived much abroad ; 
his chief work was printed at Amsterdam. 

chief writings of Vitringa, Venema, Lampe, will be noticed under 
(^er heads. On later writers, the Author is very incuinpetent to say any 
wing. Walchius and Brunet wiU give information to those who wish 
for it. 

V. SYSTEMATIC DIVINITY. 

(1) DOCTRINAL DIVINITY. 

All the doctrines of the Bible tend to promote 
godliness, nor can godliness come from other doctrines. 
Each is needful for its practical and holy use. 

It is not enough to make a man a skilful divine to 
have read the best system of divinity, (ireat know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, and much experience, will 
lead to far fuller and riper views than any necessarily 
limited system can convey. 
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[l] Systems of Divinity and Elementary Treatises. 

See Works of Amesius, Calvin, Doddridge, Jon. Edwards, Forbesius, 
Leighton, Luther, Martyr, Melancthon, Scott, and Witsius. 

Grkgory (Olinthus). Letters on Christian Religion. 2 Vols. 
12mo. 1822. 

Altingius (H). Loci Communes — Kxplicatio Catechesis — Pro- 
blemata Theorctica et Practica — Exegesis .^gustanse Confes- 
sionis, 5 Vols, 4to. 1649 — 1664. 

H. Altingius is an excellent writer. 

Baxtkr (B). Catholic Theology. Folio, 1675. 

Well calculated to abate self-conceit. An extensive view of difTerent 
opinions. 

PiCTETi (Bencdicti) Thcologia Christiana. 2 tom. 12mo. 1734, 
8vo. 1820. 

Pictet’s Text book. The London Edition was superintended by Rev. W. 
Vint. Calvinistic and valuable. It was the basis of the following work : 

Pictet (B). La Thcologic Chrdtienne, ct la science de salut. 
3 tom. 4to. Ceneve, 1721 ; La Morale Chretienne, 2 tom. 4to. 
1710. 

This professes to be an exposition of the Truths which God has revealed 
to men in the Scriptures, with the history and refutation of errors, the 
sentiments of the ancient fathers, and an abridged view of what is most 
considerable in sacred and profane history. A very valuable work. 

Davenantii (J) Determinationes et Prselectiones. 2 Vols. folio. 
1631—1634. 

Many debateable doctrines wisely stated. 

Dwight (Timothy). Theology explained and defended. 5 Vols. 8vo. 

Without concurring in the vicv.'.s of church government, this is a very 
judicious and valuable b^stem of divinity. 

Le Blanc (L). Theses Theologicae. Folio, 1675. 

Published by Baxter, and taking very much his view of doctrine, 

Lawson (George) . Theo-Politica, or a body of Divinity. Fo. 1659. 

An original writer, with some useful distinctions. 

Priweaux (J). Fasciculus Controversiarum. 4to. 1652. 

Gurney (J.J). Essays on Christianity. 8vo. 1827. 

A very valuable summary and defence of evangelical views. 

Leigh (Edward). Body of Divinity. Folio. 1662. 

Contains much solid matter, in an evangelical mode of statement. He was 
considered one of the most learned men of his time, and was a friend 
of Abp. Usher. 

BiNCHii (John) Mellificium Thcologicum. 4to, 1666. 

A valuable work with Arminian views. 

Robinson (T) . The Christian System. 3 Vols. 8vo. or 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Mastricht (P). Theoretico-Practica Theologia. 4to, 1724. 
One of the best bodies of divinity— brief, very comprehensive, and clear. 

Owen (John). ©eoAovowfieva. 4to. 1661. 

Not included in Owen’s works, but containing much information on the 
nature of true Theology. 

Usher (Archbishop). Body of Divinity. Folio, 1670. 

Published without his consent, but very useful. 
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Watson (Richard). Theological Institutes, or a view of the 
Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions of Christianity. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 1830. 

Venn (Henry). Complete Duty of Man. Various Editions. 

Warden (John). A System of Revealed Religion. 2 Vols, 8vo. 
Arrangfcd from the Scriptures— Strutt, Talbot, and others published similar 
works. 

Turret’NI (F) InstitutioTheologiaeElcncticse. 4 Vols. 4to. 1701. 
A very valuable discussion of the most important questions in Theology. 
Staffer] (J. F) Institutiones Theologiai Polcmicae. 5 Vols. 8vo, 
1743-47. 

Jonathan Edwards speaks well of this. As far as the Author has read, it 
is a very able defence of truth. It would be easy to add many others, as 
Markius, Synopsis Purioris Theologi®, Witsius, Uidgelcy, Gill, Hopkins, 
Watson, Brown, &c. In Cradock’s Knowlcdg:e and Practice much 
instruction is condensed. 

lIooKE (L. Jos). Principia Religionis Naturalis et Revclatae in 
usum Acadamcicae. 3 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1774. Editio. Secunda. 
The third Vol. is a summary of doctrine and discipline after the Romish 
Church. See also Can 1 (Mclchioris) Opera Omnia, 2 vols. 4to. 179 1. 

[2] Treatises on Particular Subjects. 

(1) Of God and his Attributes. 

Cecil says — < Oat of Christ God is not intelligi- 
ble, much less amiable. Such men as Clarke and 
Abernethy talk sublime nonsense.’ 

Horsley says — ‘The safest rule by which a Christian 
divine may conduct himself in metaphysical researches, 
or in the use of metaphysical arguments, (researches 
which 1 would by no means dissuade, arguments 
which I would not be thought to undervalue,) the 
safest rule I take to be this — that he never allow 
himself to philosophise, or at least to draw conclusions 
in theology upon philosophical reasonings, without his 
Bible. In every thing relating to God, to the origin 
of evil, to a future state, he must divest himself of all 
the pride of philosophy, and implicitly resign his 
understanding to the authority of the written word.* 

See Charnock, Bates, Owen, Flavcl, on Providence. 

Clarke (Samuel) . Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes 
of God. 8vo. 1725. 

PoLUiLL (Edward). Speculum, or View of Divine Truths in Jesus 
Christ. 4to. 1678. 

Much Christian Truth and Devotion. A superior work. 
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Cole (Elisha). Discourse of God's Sovereignty. 8vo, 1788. 

Many good thoughts, but hardly guarded enough. 

Crane (Thomas). A Prospect of Divine Providence. 8vo. 1672- 

This is a valuable work, with only the initials of the author in the title page. 

CoLLiNGS (John). On the Providence of God. 4to. 1678. 

Scriptural and Spiritual. 

WisHART (William). Theologia, or Diseourscs of God delivered 
in 120 Sermons. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1787. 

Hakewill (George). Apology of God’s Power and Providence. 
Folio, 1635. 

(2) On the Person and Offices of Christ Jesus. 

See Dr. Pye Smith, Owen, Edwards, &c. 

Serle (Ambrose). IJorac Solitariae. Essays on the names of 
Christ. 8vo. 

A very devotional and experimental work. 

Holden (George). Scripture Testimonies to the Divinity ol 
Christ. 8vo. London, 1828. 

Abaddie (John). Treatise on the Divinity of Christ. 1777. 
1 2mo. Edited by Ah. Booth. 

A reprint of an old Translation of a masterly Treatise : it will repay 
abundantly the Student. 

Stuart (Moses). I^ctters to Dr. Channing. Andover, North 
x\merica, and Belfast, l2mo, 1826. 

Mr. Horne calls, this an admirable little volume, depicting the subtle 
criticisms of an accomplLshed modern Unitarian, in a tine spirit uf Chris* 
tian Pholology. 

PoLHiLL (Edward). Christus in Cordc; or the Mystical Union 
between Christ and Believers. 8vo. 1823. 

Full of unction. 

Alsop (Vincent) . Anti-sozzo ; a Vindication of some great truths 
opposed by Mr. W. Sherlock. 8vo. 167.'). 

Sherlock^s Discourse concerning the knowledge of Jesus Christ, tending 
to Socinian View^s, and marking the low divinity of the times, produced 
two valuable replies, the one above by Alsop, and the other by Edward 
Polhill, both in 167.^1. South also published animadversions. 

Row (John). Immanuel, or the love of Christ explicated and 
applied. Hvo. 1680. 

Tomkyns (Martyn). Jesus Christ the Mediator between God 
and man. 8vo. 1732. 

Jones (T). The Mediation of Jesus Christ. 8vo. 1830. 

Goode (W). Essays on the Names and Titles of Jesus Christ. 
6 Vols. 8vo. 1822. 

Robinson (Ralph). Christ is all in all. 8vo. 1651. 1827. — 
Christ the perfect pattern, or a Christian's practice. 8vo. 1658. 
— The Christian completely armed. 8vo. 1656. 

Wynpresse (D. Van. dc) . Demonstration of the true and eternal 
Divinity of Christ. 8vo. 1794. 18mo. 1831. 
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Urwick (W). Tlic Nature of Christ’s person and atonement 
stated. 12mo. 1830. 

Gurney (J. J). Biblical Notes to confirm the Deity of Christ. 
8vo. 1830. 

A very able, solid, and profitable critical Illustration of texts on the subject. 

(3) On the Person and OjffU'es of the Holy Spirit.. 

a 

Sec Owen, Hurrion, IIowc. 

Faber (G. S). Work of the Spirit. 8vo. 

A valuable experimental work. 

Serle (Ambrose). Horae Solitariae. Names and titles of the 
Holy Spirit. 8vo. 

A similar work to the one noticed above. 

Biddui-ph (T. T). Lectures on the Holy Spirit. 8vo. 

Many valuable and excellent remarks on the history of the influence of tlir 
Spirit. 

Mortimer (Thomas). Lectures on the Holy S[)irit. 8vo. 

Evangelical, practical and edifying. 

Heber (Bp) . Bampton Lectures on the Holy Ghost as a Comforter 

Very learned, but not so experimental and devotional as might have been 
wished. There are hcautifu] views of the subject combinccl with some 
speculative and fanciful notions. 

Orme (W) . Discourses on the Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
12mo. 1828. 

Thornton (John). The fruits of the Spirit. 18mo. 1828. 

A very practical ami edifying work. 

Hinton (J. H). The Work of the Holy Spirit in conversion. 
12mo. 1830. 


(4) Trinity. 

‘ He who goes about to speak of tho mysterious 
Trinity, and does it by words and names of man’s 

invention may uuiiise himself and build 

tabernacles in his head, and talk something, he knows 
not what ; but the good man that feels the power, 
of the Father, and to whom the Son is become wisdom, 
righteousness, sane tih cation, and redemption ; in whose 
heart the love of the Spirit of God is shed abroad, 
to whom God hath communicated the Holy Ghost, 
the Comforter ; this man though he understands 
nothing of that which is unintelligible, yet he alone 
truly understands the mysteriousness of the Holy 
Tinity.' — Bishop Taylor on John vii. 17- Works 
Vol. vi. p. 403. 

Sec Owen, and controversies with Arians and Socinians. 
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Horne (T. H). The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity defended. 
l2mo. 1827. 

Like ills other writings, comprehensive, and full of information. 
Jones (Wm) . Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity. 

(5) On Death, 

See Treatises on the Four Last Things by Bs^cs, Bolton, &c. 
Sherlock (W). A Practical Discourse on Death. 8vo. 

Drelincourt (Charles). Defence against the fear of Death. 8vo. 
A devotional work. 

(6) Intermediate Slate, Resurrection of the Body. Immortality 
of the Soul. 

See Calvin, Howe, Baxter’s Saints* Rest, Watts, Goodwin, 
especially the last, Coodwm, vol. 5, pait 3. p. 6 — 105. Archdeacon 
Blackburne wrote a Hi.story of the Controversy to establish the 
sleep of the soul. Bishop Law, in an Appendix to the Theory of 
Religion, seeks also to establish it. lie was well answered by 
Professor Campbell in his Sixth Dissertation. 

Burnet (T). A Treatise concerning the State of the Departed 
before, and at, and after the resurrection. Translated by T. 
Dennis. 8vo. 1733. 

Campbell {>]. On the Intermediate Sta^ Folio. 

A learned work tending to Romanism, but with useful suggestions. 

Duncan (J). The evidence of reason in proof of the Immortality 
of the Soul. 8vo. 1/79. 

Wadsworth (Thomas), The Immortality of the Soul proved 
and explained. 8vo. 1670. 

Contains satisfactory evidences of the intermediate state. 

Drew (Samuel). Kssays on the Immortality of the Soul. 8vo. 1830. 

— Essay on the Identity and Resurrection of the Body. 8vo. 1822. 
Asheton (W). a Vindication of the Immortality of the Soul. 
8vo. 1703. 

Baxter (Andrew). Enquiry into the Nature of the Soul. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 174.5. Appendix 1750. Evidence of Reason in proof of its 
Immortality, by J. Duncan, 1779. 

(7) Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. 

Sherlock (W). A Practical Discourse on a future judgment. 
8vo. 1692. 

Sherlock’s practical works arc better than his controversial ; he wrote also 
on the happiness of good men, and the punishment of the wicked. 

Horbery (M) . An Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine of the 
duration of future punishment. 8vo. 

Lewis (John). The nature of Hell, 8vo, 1720. 
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Reader (Simon)# Christian Views and Reflections. 12mo. 1808. 
A devotional edifying work. 

Strong (Nathan) . ITie doctrine of Eternal Misery reconcileable 
with the infinite benevolence of God. Hartford, 8vo. 1796. 
Lamps (F. A). Dissertations on the eternity of Hell Torments. 
Sec Erskine*s Church History, vol. i. p. 300. — See Baxter, 
Edwards. 

Tlie UiiiversaliAs have been answered by Edwards, Hopkins, Ac. 

Case (Thomas) Mount Pisgah, or a Prospect of Heaven, being 
an Exposition on I Thess. iv. 13 to 18. in 3 Parts. 4to. 1670. 

( 8 ) An*^eh. 

See Medc, Dwight. 

Ambrose (Isaac) . The Ministration and Communion with Angels. 
A devotional anti cdifving work, but sunictimes fancifuL 

(9) Trentma on the Five Points n^itated hetiveen Calvinists and 
Arwinians. 

Whitby (Daniel). A Discourse, &c. 8vo. 1817. 

The most able work on the Anniuian side.— John Goodwin also wrote on 
the same points. 4to. Ki.Vi. 

Edwards (John). Veritas Rei'jx. 8v(). 1707. 

Takes the opposite views to Whitby,— Edwards was a voluminous writer ol 
a controversial spirit, who pointed out and endeavoured to check the 
departure from reformation prifieiplcs in his time, but n t in the spirit 
that w'oiild eommend his sentiments. 

Gill (Dr. John). The Cause of God and Truth. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1814. 
The fullest answer to Whitby. 

Bates (Ely ) . Observations on some important points in Divinity, 
12mo. 1811. 

Chiefly extracted from Baxter.— A middle course. 

(10) Original Sin. 

See Edwards, Fletcher. 

Wesley (John) . Tlie Doctrine of Original Sin according to the 
Scriptures. Various editions. 

This w^as a reply to Taylor’s Socinian work, as w'as that of Edwards. 

(11) Election f Predestination, extent of Redemption, S^c. 

Bishop Barlow’s advice to Mr. Mayo respecting the 
Arifiinian points is worth recording. He said, ‘ Study 
then), study them, the truth lies on one side, but d<» 
not trouble the |:)eople with them.’ Mayo i-ecommends 
that private Christians of humble capacities content 
themselves with Bibles and good elementary and prac- 
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tical books, and leave these polemical discourses to 
their teachers and more learned readers. 

See Bradwardiiic, Knox, Boza, Amesius, Owen, Du Moulin, 
Prynne, Toplady, Scott, on one side, and Castcllio, Arminius, 
Episenpius, Limborch, Wesley, Fletcher, Coplestone, Tomline, &c. 
on the other ; see also Baxter, Fuller, Witlierspoon. 

Usher (Abp). Gotteschalci Historia. 4to. Ifi.'ll. 

An account of the Controversies raised on Fre icstination from the views 
of Gottcschalcus. 

Usher (Abp). Judgment on the extent of Christ's death. 12mo. 
1657. 

Some valuable hints. 

Davenant (John). Animadversions on Hoard’s Treatise, 8vo. 
1641. — Disscrtationes duae dem jrte Cbristi et de Predestinatione. 
folio, 1650. 

Truman (Joseph), "’"he Great Propitiation. l2mo. 1672. — A 
Dis. oursc of Natural and Moral Impotence. l2mo. 1675. 

An original and able writer; taking ' inch the samcvicw.s as Baxter. Some 
objectionable tilings in the Propitiation arc pointed out in Troughton’s 
Lutherus Redivivus. 

Pl\ifere (John). Anello Evangelium. 12mo. 1652. 

On the Anninian side, ’ guardedly written ; rcjiriutcd in the Cam- 
bridge Tracts. 

Hammono (Ilenryj. citic Discourse of God's Grace and 

Decrees. 8vo. 1600. 

Written in a good spirit on t' 2 rminian side, endeavouring to .shew that 
Bishop Sanderson > ccorded with nin 

Tomune (Bp). Refutation of Calvinism. 8vo. 1811 
Fully answered by two .'bllim’ing works. 

Scott (T). Remarks on Bp. Tomlinc's “ Refut. tion.” 8vo. 1822. 
Williams (Edward). A Defence of Modern Calvinism. 8vo. 1812. 

Sovereignty and Equity of the Divine Government. 8vo. 

There arc many impcirtant remarks in these volumes, whatever opinion 
may be formed of his particular views. The subject is an abyss that calls 
rather for submission and admiration, than discovery. 

Cooper (William) Four Sermons on Predestination. 12mo. 1765. 
A candid and practical view of this doctrine. 


(12) Faith and Justification, 

See Baxter, Fuller, Witherspoon, Owen, Edwards, Romaine. 

Taylor (N). Discourse on Faith. 8vo. 1700. 

A valuable book on a difficult subject. 

Bullii (G) Harmonia Apostolica ct Examcn Censurse. 4to. 
1670—1678. 

An objectionable work. Sec observations on this in a former chapter. It 
was translated into English by Mr. Wilkinson, 1801. Melancthon ably 
meets, long beforehand, Bishop Bull’s Arguments. See Scott’s History, 
Vol. ii. pp. 119—121. 


Z 
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Tu LLii (T) Justificatio Paulinas sine operibus asserta et illustrata, 
4to. 1674. 

A reply to Bull. Tliose who wish to sec some account of the Controversy, 
will find it in Nelson’s Life of Bull ; but Nelson approved of Bishop Bull’s 
views, and represents them too favourably. 

Barlow (Bishop). Two Letters on Justification. 12mo. 1826. 

A very powerful polemical defence of the Doctrine. Archdeacon Browne 
says, * If the Reader lyishcs to see this subject treated with a degree 
of closeness of reasoning and logical accuracy which defies confutation, 
lie will do well to peruse these Letters.* 

CfREw (Obadiali). A Sinner’s Justification, or the Lord Jesus 
Christ our Righteousness. 18mo. 1698. 

Tomlyns (Samuel). Jehovah our Righteousness, or, the Justifi< 
cation of Believers by Christ only. 12mo. 1696. 

Downham (Bp). A Treatise of Justification. Folio. 1639. 

A full reply to the cavils of the Romanists. 

Rogers (John). The Doctrine of Faith. 12mo. 1633. 

Experimental and casuistical. 

Edwards (Jj. The Doctrine of Faith and Justification set in a 
true light. 8vo. 1708. 

Placette (Jean). Traitd de la Justification. 12mo. 1753. — TraiU^ 
de la foi Divine. 4 Vols. 12mo. 1716. 

PoLHiLL (Edward). Precious Faith, considered in its Nature, 
Working, and Growth. I2mo. 1675. 

Experimental and unetional, like Polhill’s other works. 

I.A WHENCE (Matthew). The Use and Practice of Faith. 4to. 1657. 
A valuable Treatise. 

(13) Sabbath, 

Sec Owen, Scott, Ileylin, TEstrange. 

Wells (John). The Practical Sabbatarian. 4to. 1668. 

A devotional and Bill work on the subject. 

WiLLisoN (J). Treatise concerning the Sanctification of the 
Lord’s Day. 12ino. 1745. 

Holden (George). ’^Thc Christian Sabbath. 8vo. 1825. 

Wilson (Daniel). Sermons on the Lord’s Day. 12mo. 1831. 

(14) Sacraments in f^eneral. 

See Watcrland, Vosii Theses. 

Attersol (William). The New Covenant, or a Treatise of the 
Sacraments. 4to. 1614. 

(15) On Baptism in Particular, 

The mode and subjects. 

See Bishop Taylor. 

Assheton (W). Conference with a Baptist. 12mo. 

A short and able Defence of Infant Baptism. 
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Baxter (Richard). Plain Proof of Infants* Church Membership. 
4to. 1656. 

A full discussion of the subject. 

Gill (John). On Antipsedo Baptism. 8vo. 1753. 

There are various Tracts on the subject by Dr. Gill, &c. Gale and Booth arc 
the principal standard books on the side of the Baptists. 

Jerram (Charles). Conversations on Baptism. 12mo. 1826. 

A popular and satisfactory discussion Sf the subject. 

Ryland (John). Considerations on Baptism. 

A candid and able Treatise on the side of the Baptists. 

Wall (W.) The History of Infant Baptism. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1811). 

A comprehensive view of the sentiments of the writers of the first four 
centuries on tliis subject. 

Gale (John). Reflections on Mr. Wall's History. 8vo. 1711. 

Mr. Wall replied to this. 

Irving (Edward). On the Sacrament of Baptism. 12mo. 1827. 

Jjtiy Baptism. 

Bingham (Joseph). History of the Practice of the Church (in 
his works). 

Various Treatises were published on the subject by Brett, Fleetwood, and 
others. 


Nature ami Efficacy of Baptism. 

See Waterland, Doddridge, Witherspoon. 

Henry (Matthew). A Treatise on Baptism, abridged from the 
original manuscript by Thomas Robins. 12mo. 1783. 

A i *. :y usclul and practical Work. 

Bradford (Bp), Discourse concerning Baptismal and Spiritual 
Regeneration. Various editions. 

Mant (Bp). Two Tracts on Regeneration and Conversion, ]2mo. 
An objectionable Work. 

Biddulph (T. T) . Baptism, a seal of the Christian Covenant. 
8vo. 1816. 

Scott (John). An Inquiry into the effects of Baptism, and a 
Defence of the Inquiry. 8vo. 1817. 

These two, in the main, satisfactorily reply to Mant. Various other Tracts 
were published by Bugg, Cunningham, Laurence, Marsh, Daubeny, D. 
Wilson. 

Budd (Henry) . Infant Baptism, the means of National Reform* 
ation. Second edition. 12mo. 1828. 

A valuable Treatise, full of devout^ evangelical, and original remarks. 

(16) On the JA»'d*s Supper, its Nature, Efficacy, and on the 
requisite Preparatmi. 

See Ridley, Henry, Taylor, Warburton, Waterland. 
Claude (John) . Doctrine of the Eucharist in all ages, in answer 
to M, Amaud, touching the belief of the Greek, Muscovite, 
Armenian, Coptic, and other Eastern Churches, folio. 1684. 

Z 2 
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Hospiniani (R.) Historia Sacramentaria. 2 Vols. folio. 1598 
— lf)02 

A full account of the Origin and Progress of Roman Catholic superstitions 
respecting the Sacrament, and of the Controversies between the 
Lutherans and the Reformed. 

CuDWORTH (Ralph). A Discourse concerning the true notion 
of the Lord's Supper. Various editions. 

Cudworth’s notion was Adopted by many able writers ; but they do not 
appear to the author to have proved that tlie supposed view was intended 
by our Lord. 

Law CWilliam). Demonstration of the Gross Errors of a late 
book called a Plain Account. 8vo. 1769. 

Warren (Richard). An answer to a book called the Plain 
Account. 8vo. 1736-7. 

Bishop Hoadley wrote what he caUed a plain account of the nature and 
end of this sacrament ; it led to much controversy. The above two 
works, the last in three parts, with an Appendix, sufficiently show the 
nature of, and answer Bishop Hoadley *s work. 

Earle (Jabez). Sacramental Exercises. Two Parts. Various 
editions. 

Knox (V.) Consideration on the nature and effect of the Lord's 
Supper. 12mo. 1808. 

Wilson (Bishop) . Introduction to the Lord’s Supper. Various 
editions. 

Much that is spiritual and devotional, though a more decidedly evangelical 
tone is to be desired. 

Horneck (Anthony). Crucified Jesus. 8vo. 1686. 

Devotional. 

Haweis (Thomas). Communicant’s Companion. Various editions. 

Excellent devotional treatises, as are those of Brown, Bclfrage, and Wil- 
lison, Scotch writers. 

The question of open and free or close communion has been much dis- 
cussed among the Baptists. Hall*s and Kiughom’s pamphlets may be 
read upon it. 

(3) Miscellaneous Treatises on Doctrinal Divinity, 

Boston (Thomas) . Human Nature in its Fourfold State. Various 
editions. 

Boston’s works in general are evangelical and practical. 

Strong (William). On the Covenants. Folio. 1678. 

A superior work on the subject. 

Dickenson (Jonathan). Familiar Letters on the most important 
subjects of Divinity. 12mo. 

Sensible and judicious. 

Dewar (Daniel). Moral Philosophy. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Macleod (Alexander). A View of Inspiration, comprehending 
the nature and distribution of the spiritual gifts and office;^ 
of the Apostolic age. 

Brine (John). Treatises on various Subjects. 8vo. 1756. 

He wrote several other Treatises and Sermons ; and is a powerful writer, 
though some of his doctrinal statements, as it appears to the author, arc 
pushed beyond what the Scripture warrants. 
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Fisher (Edw). The Marrow of Modem Divinity with notes by 
T. Boston. 12mo. 

(2) CATECHETIC DIVINITY. 

Gall (James) . The End and Essence of Sabbath School Teaching, 
and Family Religious Instruction. I2mo. 1829. 

Gall’s system of Instruction will amply repay attention. 

[1] Creeds, Histories^ and Explanatims of them. 

Usher (Archbishop) . De Romanse Ecclesisc symbolo Apostolico. 
Diatnba. 4to. 1647. 

AshvTell (Geo) . Fidea Apostolica. A Discourse on the Authors 
and authority of the Apostles* Creed, with an Appendix on the 
Athanasian and Nicene Creeds. 8vo. 1653. 

Nares (Edward). Discourses on the Three Creeds. 8vo. 1819. 

(1) The Apostles* Creed, 

See Hooper, Perkins, Jackson, Witsius, Smith, Babington. 
King (Sir Peter). History of the Apostles* Creed. 8vo. 1702. 
Pearson (Bishop) . An Exposition of the Creed. Various editions : 
an edition in 1 Vol. 8vo. by Mr. Dobson. 

An excellent work, eontainuig a body of Di trinity. 

Byfielo (Nicholas). Exposition of Apostles* Creed. 4to. 1626. 

(2) The Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. 

See Melancthon, Waterland, Horberry, Bull. 

Dodwell (W). On the Athanasian Creed. 12mo. 1802. 
Wheatley (Charles). The Nicene and Athanasian Creeds ex- 
plained by the Scriptures, 8vo, 1738. 

[2] Catechisms of National Churches, 

(1) Romish Church. 

Cathechismus ex decreto Concilii Tridentini ad Parochos. 
Various editions. A Translation was published. 8vo. 1687, and 
another by J. Donovan. 8vo, 1829. 

An Abridgment of Christian Doctrine, with Proofs. Various 
editions. 


(2) English Church, 

See Beveridge, Waterland, Fathers of the English Church. 
Cranmer (Abp). Catechism set forth. 1548. 8vo. 1829. 
Nowelli (A.) Christianas Pietatis Prima Institutio, 12mo. 1687. 
And Edward the Sixth’s Catechism. 

Two admirable Catechisms in the spirit of the Reformation. 

Z 3 ^ 
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NiCROiiSON (Bp). Exposition of the Church Catechism. 4to. 1678. 
Ellis (Clement] . The Scripture Catechist, being a full explana- 
tion of the Church Catechism. 8vo. 1738. 

Valuable expositions. 

Walker (Samuel). Iiccturcs oh.* 2 Vols. 8vo. 1810. 

A very practical and holy vrork. 

Vivian (Thomas).* f^n Exposition on the Church Catechism. 

12mo. 1770 ; and various subsequent editions. 

One of the best explanations of the Church Catechism— lively, evangelical, 
and simple. 

Hole (Matthew). A Practical Exposition of the Church Cate- 
chism. 8 VO. 1713. 

This is an elaborate exposition, though deficient in the full statement of 
evangelical motives. There are others by Kcnn, Wake, Marsh, James 
Stillingflcct, the Bristol Tract Society, Basil Woodd, DLvon, &c. 

Confirmation, 

See Tracts of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Wilson (Daniel). On Confirmation. 12mo. 

Wood (Basil). On Confirmation. 12mo. 

The Decalof^ue. 

See Bradford, Babington, Perkins, Fenner, Andrews, Hopkins, 
I^ighton, Wernse. 

Don (John) . A plain and familiar Exposition of the Ten Com- 
mandments. 4to. 1G35. 

Durham (James). A practical, plain, and useful Exposition 
of the Ten Commandments. 4to. 1675. 

A plain, full, and evangelical Work. 

The hordes Prayer. 

See Babington, Latimer, Hopkins, Mede, James Blair, Bradford, 
Leighton. 

Manton (Thomas). A Practical Exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 8vo. 1684. 

A full view of its comprehensive meaning. 

Gouge (William). A Guide to go to God. 4to. 1626. 

(3) Scotch and Foreign Churches. 

See Luther, Melancthon. 

Assembly’s Catechisms, with Directory and Confessions of 
Faith. 12mo. Various editions. 

Brown (John). Explication of the Assembly’s Catechism. 
12mo. 1812. 

Several Bodies of Divinity are founded on the Assembly's Catechism, as 
Watson's, Ridgley’s, &c. 
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Heidelberg Catechism. 12mo. Various editions. 

There are excellent Commentaries on this, especially by H. Altingius, and 
Ursinus. A translation of it has lately been published by the Rev. Mr. 
Russell, of Oxford. 

(4) Miscellaneous Catechetical Tracts, 

See Barrow, Hall, Hopkins, Hieron, Usher, Wall. 

Lloyd (Bishop). Formularies of Faith, set forth by authority, 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 8vo. 1825. 

A very useful publication, enabling students in general to read documents 
which before were almost unattainable. The Primer should have been 
included; and Cranmer’s Annotations on the King’s Book would have 
been a valuable addition. 

Arrowsmitii (J). Chain of Principles. 4to. 165U. 8vo. 1826. 

This and his Tcactica Sacra arc valuable Treatises. 

Gastrell (Bishop). The Christian Institutes. Various editions. 

Wilson (W). Collectanea Theologica. 12mo. 1816. 

A valuable little Manual of Divinity. 

[3] Confessions of [Faith of different Churches^ and Treatises 
thereon, 

(1) The Thirty^Nine Articles, 

Sec Beveridge. 

Rogers (Thomas). Analysis of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 4to. 
Various editions. Preface dated 1607. 

Said to be publisiu'd by authority — many excellent things in it. 

Eli.is (John). Articulorum Defensio, his accedunt ArticuU 
Lambethani. l2mo. 

Burnet (Bishop). Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
Various editions. 

Much information, and candour perhaps pursued to a blameable excess. 
Sec observations, in Chapter xi. as to Burnet’s School of Divinity. 

Hervey (Thomas). Elementa Christiana. 12mo. 1791. 

An evangelical Exposition of the Articles. 

See also tlie Religion of tlie Reformation, l2mo. 1825. 

Lamb (John). History of the Thirty-Nine Articles, from 1553, 
to 1571. 4to. 1829. 

Religion of the Reformation. 12mo. 1826. 

Hall (John). Parochial Discourses on the Articles of Religion. 
2d edition. 8vo. 1829. 

Wilson (Wm). 

His extracts from the authorised documents of the English Church, fomi 
an excellent commentary to prove what are her real sentiments. 

Waite (Thomas). Sermons explanatory and practical on the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, in a series of Discourses. 8vo. 1826. 

His object is to show that they arc neither Calvinistic nor Arminian, but 
scriptural, and at the same time to point out the important duties with 
which the belief of them is connected. 
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(2) Oynfessions of Faith of Protestant Dissenters and Foreign 
Churches, with Treatises in Defence of their Vieu's. 

See Assembly's Confession. 

Barclay (Robert). Apology fo^the true Christian Doctrine. 
8vo. Various editions. 

This vras replied to by Keith. 8 vo. 1702. See also Leslie*s and Bugg’s 
Works. ^ 

Brown (John). Qual&rism the Pathway to Paganism. 4to. 1678. 

A severe review of Barclay. 

Savoy Confession of Faith. Various editions. 

Agreed upon by the Independents in 1658 . 

Gurney (J. J). Religious Peculiarities of the Society of Friends. 
8vo^^ 1784. 

The best defence of the Quakers : it was ably met in the Britisti Review. 

Pfaffti (C. M.) Ecciesise Evangelicae Libri Symbolici. 1730. 

The book of Concord of the Ltitheran Church led to much controversy. 
See Hospinian’s Concordia Discors: and Huttcr’s Concordia Concors. 

Spangenbfhg (a. G). Exposition of Christian Doctrine; trans- 
lated by B. LaTrobe. 8vo. 1796. 

Augusti (J. C. G.) Corpus Eibronim Symbolicorum qui in 
Ecclesiae Reformatorum auctoritatem obtiiiucrunt. 8vo. 1827. 

(3) Collections and Harmonies of Confessions. 

Corpus ET Syntagma CoNFEssioNiJM Fidei. 4to. 1612 et 16.‘)4. 

A very valuable collection of the Confessions, with numerous testimonies 
from the Fathers in support of them. The last edition has several 
additions. A smaller collection was published at the Clarendon Press 
with the Trent Confession of Faith, the Heidelberg Catechism, and the 
Dort Canons. 

Harmony of the Confessions. 8vo. 1.686. — 4to. 1643. 

A very convenient work for reference, and of great use to show the 
sentiments of the Reformers. Horsley says — ‘ 1 recommend the Con- 
fession of Faith of the Church of Saxony, with the elucidations on 
particular points to be found in the works of P. Melaucthon.* 

VI. CASUISTICAL DIVINITY. 

See Amesius, Baxter, Hall, Taylor, Morning Exercises. 

Placette (Jean). Treatise on Conscience. 8vo. 1705. 

Sanderson (Bp). The obligation of Oaths, and the nature and 
obligation of Conscience; translated by J. Lewis, in 3 Vols. 
8vo. 1722. 

Sanderson (Bp. Nine cases of Conscience. 12mo. 1678. 

Bishop Sanderson was celebrated as a casuist. 

Harrison (Thomas). Topica Sacra, or Spiritual ILogic ; with 
additions by John Hunter. 12mo. 1770. 

Many striking thoughts : very evangelical. 

Dickson (D). Thcrapeutica Sacra, on the Diseases of the 
Conscience respecting Regeneration, 12mo. 1664. 

An experimental and profitable work. 
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Pike and Hayward. Cases of Conscience answered. 8vo. 1817. 

A useful work on casuistry. 

Baxter (R). ' Christian Directory. Folio. 

Contains many useful directions on cases of conscience. 

Hamilton (William). The Mourner in Zion comforted. 12mo. 

Many cases of a distressed conscience ably met. 

Philip (Robert). Christian Experience, or a Guide to the 
Perplexed. 12mo. 1828. 

Hog (James). A casuistical Essay upon the Lord’s Prayer, 
wherein divers important cases relative to the several Petitions 
are distinctly stated and answered, i2rao. 1705. 

VII. POI.EM1CAL DIVINITY. 

[1] General Treatises. 

Edwards (John). A Discourse concerning Truth and Error. 8vo. 

Spanheim (P. F.) Controversiarum de Rcligione cum Dissiden- 
tibus Hodie Christianis Prolixe ct cum Judeis Elenchus 
Historico Thcologicus. 

This work and Horneck’s Snmma Controversiarum will famish much 
general information on controverted subjects. 

WiTsii (H.) Irenicae Animadversiones. 12mo. 

A beautiful specimen of Christian Controversy, on the most important 
points of Divinity, conducted in a spirit of love, aij.l establishing scrip- 
tural conclusions. 

Tockney (A) and Whichcot (Ben). Letters on the use of 
reason. 1763. 

These are appended to Wluchcot’s Aphorisms, and throw much light on 
the turn in Divinity made at the time when they were written. 

Baxter (Richard). Catholic Theology. Folio. 

The Nature of the Proof of the Christian Religion. 18mo. 1831. 

[2] Treatises on the tmih of the Christian Religion. 

See Lardner, Owen, Stillingfleet, Warburton. 

( 1 ) Treatises on the truth of Christianity generally. 

Fabrich (J. A.) Delectus Argumentorum. 4to. 1725. 

A comprehensive view of the writers on the evidences. 

Hornbeckii (J.) Summa Controversiarum Religionis. 12mo. 1651. 

Abbadie (J). Vindication of the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
against the objections,Of all modern opposers, done into English 
by Henry Lussan. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1694-8. 

A very able and irrefragable Defence by a French Prote.stant. The 
original work has lately been republish^. 

Sheppard (^ohn). The Divine Origin of Christianity deduced 
from some of those evidences which are not founded on the 
authenticity of Scripture. 2 Vols. 12mo. 1829. 

A work of extensive research, much information, and piety. 

Halyburton (Thomas). Natural Religion insufficient. 4to. 1714. 

Z 5 
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Baxter (Richard). Reasons of the Christian Reiigion. 4to, 1667. 
A powerful Treatise. 

Maclaine (A). Series of Letters to S. Jenyns. 12mo. 1777. 

Van Mildert (Bp). Rise and Progress of Infidelity. 2 Vol. 
8vo. 1804. 

Wilson (Daniel). Lectures on the Evidences of the Christian 
Religion. 2 Vols. Pvo. 1830. 

Has valuable inrarraation collected from various sources. 
Chalmers (Thomas). The Evidence of the Christian Revelation. 
8vo. 1817. 

A very satisfactory Treatise. 

Findlay (Robert). Vindication of the Sacred Books. 8vo. 1770. 
He answers Voltaire. 

Ditton (H). a Discourse on the Resurrection of Christ, fivo. 1727. 

See also West's Observations. 8vo. 1747- 
Monthly Lectures on some of the principal Evidences of 
Revelation. 8vo. 1827. 

These are able sermons by some of the leading ministers among the 
Independents. 

Blunt (J. J) . The Veracity of the Gospels and Acts argued from 
undesigned coincidences. 8vo. 1828. The like on the Penta- 
teuch. 1830. 

On the plan of Paley's Horae Paulinae, and very useful. 

Nonnottb (r Abbd) . Erreurs dc Voltaire. 3 Tom. Besangon. 
1818. 

Nonnotte (P Abb^) . Dictionaire Philosophique dc la religion, en 
rdponse aux objections d^^'S incredules sur tous les points quails 
attaquent. 3 Vols. 8vo. Besangon. 1818. 

An exposure of the sophistry of Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary. 

Lettrbs de Quelques Juifs. 3 Tom. 12mo. 

Said to be able replies to Voltaire. 

Booue (David). Essay on the divine Authority of the New 
Testament. 12mo. 

Benson (Chris). Hulsean Lectures on the Evidences. 8vo. 1820, 
Franks (James Clark). Hulsean Lectures on the Evidences. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1821-3. 

Taylor (Isaac, Jun). History of the Transmission of Ancient 
Books. 8 VO. — Process of Historical ProoL 8vo. 

Faber (G. S). Horas Mosaicic. 2 VolSr*)8vo. 1818. — Difficulties 
of Infidelity. 8vo. 1824. 

Faber’s Works are full of research aud valuable matter ; he is an original 
and pious writer. 

Pascal (B). Thoughts on Religion. 8vo. Vfirim editions. 
Much depth of thought and piety. 

Fraysinous (T). Defense du Christianisme, 4 Vols. 12mo. 1825. 

Bonnett (Charles). Inquiries. 8vo. 1791. 

A satisfactory Defence of ChristUmity^ particularly of the miracles. 
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Scott (John). Essay on the Internal Evidences. Svo. 1803. 

A short but useful Treatise. 

SuMNEft (Bishop J.B). Evidences of Christianity. Svo. 1824. 
Original and profitable. 

Newcome (Archbishop). Observations on our Lord’s Conduct. 
Many good remarks. Jenkin.s« Lcland, Conybeare, Grotius, Huetius, Doyle’s 
Lecture Sermons, and various other writers might be added. 

West (Gilbert) . Observations on the F^story and Evidences of 
the Resurrection. Svo. 1747. 

See Townson’s Evangelical HLstory (in bis Works) which chiefly follows 
and strengthens West. 

(2) Treatises in proof of Christianity against the Jews. 

Sec Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, Leslie. 
Hoornbeck (J). Pro convincendis et convertendisJudseis. 4to. 
1(>55. 

Limborchi (P) Arnica Collatio cum erudito Judseo. 4to. lf»87. 

Kidder (Bp). Demonstration of the Messiah. Folio. 1726. 

Valuable information on the Controversy with Jews, in a serious spirit. 
Scott (Thomas) . Answer to Crool. See his Works. 

(3) Defence of Christianity against Mahomedans. 

See Grotius. 

Prideaux (H) . Nature of Imposture in the Life of Mahomet. 8vo, 
Learning and information. 

Lee (Professor S). Controversial Tracts on Christianity and 
Mahomedanisrn , by the late Rev. H. Martyn, Svo. 1824. 

Place? the controversy in many new lights. 

White (Joseph). Bampton Lectures, a Comparison of Mahom- 
^ medanism and Christianity. 8vo. 

(4) Defences of Natural and Revealed Religion against Atheists 
and Deists. 

See Enchiridion Theologicum, Lardncr, Watcrland, Fuller, Leslie, 
Scott, Stillingfleet. 

A Treatise on the nature and causes of doubt in religious qnes* 
tions. 18mo. 1831. 

Leland (John). A View of the Deistical Writers. 2 Vols. Svo. 1756. 

Ad able Champion of the Christian faith. 

Butler (Bp). Anal<^ of Religion, Natural and Revealed. 12mo. 

1823, with Introductory Remarks, by the Rev. D. Wilson. 
Delamy (Patrick). Revelation examined with Candour. 3 Vols. 
8vo. l739-d3. 

Ellis (Jofm). The knowledge of Divine Things from Revelation, 
not from nature. 8vo. .1811. 

A valuable Treatise, with much new and original thinking. 

Law (Bp). Considerations on the Theory of Religion. Svo. 1759. 
An oldectionable work, and to be read with caution, He maintains the 
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sleep of the soul. Campbell's Sixth Dissertation, Partii. ably answers 
Law. — ^J. Steflb published Seven Letters, in 1758, agrainst Bp. Law's views. 

Leland (John) . The Advantages and Necessity of the Christian 
Revelation. 2 Vols, 8vo. 1819. 

A work full of information, ns to the state of religion among the Heathen. 
Lcland's other works in defence of religion are useful. 

Lowth (Bp) . A’Vindication of the Divine Authority and Inspi- 
ration of the Bible. Various editions. 

^ Tbi^was in answer to I^e Clcrc. 

Smith (Elisha). Cure of Deism. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1737. 

Campbell (George). A Dissertation on Miracles, with Sermons 
and Tracts: ' 8vo. 

' An able answer to Hume's Kssay on Miracles. 

Douglas (Bp). The Criterion of Miracles. 8vo. 1774. 

^Polnts out the false ^etensions of Papists and Pagans. 

Conybeare (Bp)^' A Defence of Revealed Religion. 8vo. 1731. 

This was written in reply to Tyiidal’s attack. 

Sherlock (Bp) . The Trial of the Witnesses of the Resurrection 
of Jesus. Various editions. 

An able work on this evidence of Scripture. 

Berkeley (Bp). The Minute Philosopher. Various editions. 

A ideasing and satisfactory Defence of Religion. 

Farmer (Hugh). A Dissertation on the Miracles. 8vo. 1771. 

Buodh (J. F) Theses Theologicae dc Atheismo. 8vo. 1737. 

(5) D^ences of Rm'^ealed Reli^ony on the ground of Prophecy^ 
and Treatises respecting its right interpretation* , 

See Expositions of the Prophets, and of Daniel, and the Revelation. 

"Bherlock (Thomas). Discourses on the Use and Intent of 
Prophecy. 8vo.' 17r»ri. 

Has many g^od hints. 

Newton (Bp). On the Prophecies. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1777. 

, * A very valuable work. 

Brown (John) . Harmony of the Scripture Prophecies with the 
History of their fulfilment. l2mo. 1800. 

An arranged view of all the Prophecies of Scripture. 

Hurd (Bp). Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies. 

A judicious outline, on the plan of Mede. See also Bishop Halifax’s 
Sermons. Svo. 1776. 

Davlson (John). Discourses on Prophecy. Svo. 2nd edition. 1825. 

Some useful remarks in tliis work, with mucaiieep, serious, and original 
thinking, , * 

Apthorp (East). Discourses on Prot)hecy. Svo. 1786. 

A learned work, with many illustrations of ' ' 

Cuninghame (W). Dissertations on the Sea]lA^4',Tniinpets 
of the Apocalypse. Svo. 1831. 

Faber (G. S). , ^ 

His works in general have thrown much light on Prophecy. His * Sacred 
Calendar of Prophecy.* 3 Vols. Svo, is worthy of careful study. Mr. 
Cuninghame has published a critical cxamuiation of this work. 
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Hie modem works on the subject arc very numerous, and it is one that 
justly claims consideration and research, with modesty, humility, and 
patient waiting.— The chief writers are Cuninghame, Frere, Irving, Fry, 
Brown ; they should be read with caution. Hamilton has written a severe 
critique upon them, to which Mr. Drummond has replied. 

Cooper (Edward). Tlie Crisis., 12mo. 1826. 

An attempt to show from Prophecy, illustrated from the signs of the times, 
the prospects and duties of the Church of Christ. *A practical and 
edifying work, though serious doubts may be entertained of the justness 
of the interpretation of the particular Prophecy. • / 

Keith (A). Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
derived from the literal fulfilment of Prophecy. 12mo. 18$1. 

A very pleasing, satisfactory, and able work, calculated to do much good. 

Chandler (Bp). A Defence of Christianity from the Prophecies 
of the Old Testament. 8vo. 1725 — and Vindication of Defence. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1728. 

Hales ( W) . Dissertations on the principal Proph^ies respecting 
Christ. 8vo. 1808. 

Monthly Lectures on Prophecy. Some able Sermons have been 
published by Dr. Pye Smith, Joseph Fletcher, W. Orme, Dr. 
Collycr, and H. F. Burden 

[3] Treatises on the Controvert between Protestants and 
Romanists, 

(1) General Treatises, by Writers of the Church of Rome. 

Bellakmini (Rob.) Disputationes dc Controversiis adversus 
Haereticos. 4 Vols. folio. 1628. — Opera, Tom. 7. 

The most learned and subJc of the Romanists. The answers are very 
numerous. The author has been much pleased with Amcsius*s. See also 
Whitaker’s Praclectioncs. 4to. 1596. 

Bossuet (Bp). Expositionof the Catholic Faith. Various editions. 
Almost universally received by the Romanists. Wake replied to it. 

Bossuet (Bp) . The History of the Variations of the Protestant 
Churches. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1742. 

Basnage replied to this work. 

Gother’s Papist misrepresented and represented. 4to. 1680. 

Replied to by Stillingfleet, Sherlock, &c. 

Garden of the Soul. 

The most popular Prayer Book of the English Roman Catholics, with very 
exceptionable passages. There are various small books largely circulated 
among Roman Cattiolics. ' 

Milner (J). End of R|^|gious Controversy. 8vo. 1824. — And 
Letters to a Prebendary. 

De la {r"—) Ecclesia Christi. 1815. 

v' jQOdC of the class books at Maynooth. 


1 Such aa, Gfirdimds of the Catholic Doctrine; Gallitzin’s Defence of 
Calihulic Principles; Duke of Brunswick’s Fifty Reasons for abjuring 
Lutheranism ? Butler’s Three Catechisms ; Protestant’s Trial by the Writteu 
Word ; Devotions on the Sacred Heart; Treatise on the Scapular. 
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Challoner (Or). Grounds of the Old Religion. 1808. 

Fletcher (Dr. John). Comparative View of the Grounds of the 
Catholic and Protestant Churches. 8vo. 1826. — See also his 
Reflections, &c. and Defence. 

The Catechism op Christian Doctrine. 18mo. 1819. 

Abridgement of the Christian Doctrine. 18mo. 

Butler (C). Hi^^orical Memoirs of the English, Scotch and 
Irish Roman Catholics. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1826. — Historical and 
Literary Account of the Formularies and Confessions. 8vo. — 
Book of the Roman Catholic Church, and Vindication. 2 Vols. 
8vo, 1824—1826. 

Mr. Butler is a leading advocate of modem Roman Catholics. 

Ward (Thomas). Errata of the Protestant Bible. 4to. 1688. 

Douay Bible, with Notes. 8vo. Dublin. 1825. 

The notes are very brief, and many that had been inserted in a former 
edition are omitted. 

Stapleton, 4 Vols. folio, 1620 . Lingard, and various other Romanist writers 
might be mentioned. Whittaker replied to Stapylton. fo. ispi. Svo. 1600. 


(2) General Treatises against Popery hy Protestant Divines. 

See Fulke, Hall, Leslie, Owen, Perkins, Stillingfleet, Taylor, 
Jewell, Barrow. Tillotsori, Cranmer. 

Chamieri (D) Panstratiac Catholicac. 5 Vols. folio. 1526. 

A full Answer to Bcllarminc’s voluminous work, as is Amesii Bcllarminus 
Enervatus, 18mo. 1638; a comprehensive reply that may be substituted 
for Chamier, which is very scarce. 

Gibson (Bp). Preservative against Popery. 3 Vols. folio. 1738. 

A valuable collectiou of Tracts against Popery, chiefly on rational and 
argumentative grounds. 

Chillingworth ( W) . The Religion of Protestants a safe way to 
salvation, folio. 1704. 

An able defence. 

Faber (G. S). The difficulties of Romanism. Svo. 1830. 

Finch (George). Sketch of Roman Controversy. Svo. 1831. 

A valuable collection of documents extracted from various sources. 

Gkddes (M). Miscellaneous Tracts. 3 Vols. Svo. 

Usher (Abp). Answer to Challenge by a Jesuit. 4to. 1686. 
This edition contains the account of the religion of the ancient Irish. 

Usher (Abp). Flistoria Dogmatica de Scripturis. 4to. 1690. 

He shows himself fully competent to me(^ the RomaidBts in all their 
subtleties. 

Bedell (Bp). Letters to Wadesworth ; at the end 0f, his Life. 8vo. 

White (Blanco). Evidences against Roman Cttll^icism. Svo. 

A popular and satisfactory work* > - 

Willett (Andrew). Synopsis Papismi. folio. 1600. 

A learned, sound, and comprehensive work. 

Craig (Robert) . Refutation of Popery. 2 Vols. 8vo.‘ 
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Placette (Jean). Incurable Scepticism of Rome. 4to. 1668. 

Bull (Bishop). Corruptions of the Church of Rome. 

Basnagk (M). Histoire de la Religion dcs Eglises Reformcs. 
2 Tom. 1690. 

An answer to Bossuct*s History of Variations. 

Grier (Richard). Answer to Milner’s End of Controversy, with 
Defence. 2 Vols. 1821 — 1825. — Answer to Ward's Errata. 4to. 
1812. 

South Ev (Robert). Book of the Church; and his VindiciseEcclesise 
Anglicanae. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1824. 

Information and ability. 

Phillpott (Dr). Letters to C. Butler, Esq. on the Theological 
Points of the Roman Catholic Church. 8vo. 1822. 

Townsiiend (George) . Accusations of History against the Church 
of Rome. 8vo. 1825. 

Foulis (Henry). History of Roman Treasons and Usurpations, 
folio. 1681. 

Mendham (R). The Literary Policy of the Church of Rome. 
8vo. 1830. 

Marsh (Bp). Comparative View of the Churches of England and 
Rome. 8vo. 18 1 6. ^ 

M'Ghee (R. J). Truth and Error contrasted. 12mo. 1830. 

A powerful appeal to Romanists and Protestants. 

Cramp (J, M). A text book of Popery. 12mo. 1831. 

Phelan (W). A Digo«?t of tlie evidence taken before select Com- 
mittees of the Houses of Parliament on the State of Ireland. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1526. 

Rainolds (John) and John Hart. The Sum of the Conference 
between them. 4to, 1609. 

Bilson (Thomas) . The true difference between Christian Subjec- 
tion and Unchristian Rebellion. 4to. 1585. 

Agrainstthe political principles of the Papists. 

Me Gavin (W.) The Protestant; a series of Essays on the 
principal points of controversy. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1825. 

Much information is contained in these Essays, but without order. 

Birkbeck (Simon). The Protestant's Evidence; showing, that 
for 1500 years Guides of God's Church have taught as the 
Church of England now does. Folio. 1567. 

A valuable collectton of evidence from the Fathers. The first edition is 
in 4to. the second is corrected and much enlarged. 

Pascal (B) « Provincial Letters. Various editions. 

A complete with the finest wit, of the principles of the Jesuits. 

White (John). His Works. Folio. 1724. Consisting of the way 
to the true Church, and its Defence ; the Orthodox Faith ; and 
the Reply to the Jesuit Fisher, by J. White. 

Much information on the principles of Popery. 
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Riland (J), Antichrist; Papai, Protestant, and Infidel. 12mo. 
1828. 

Many other books mig'ht be added, as Claude's Defence ; Fulkc’s Treatises; 
History of Popery; History of Jesuits; the volume of Morning^ Exer- 
cises j the Sermons preached at Tavistock Chapel, in 1827 and 1828. 

[4] 77ie Arian Controversy, 

It is of immense moment that we should believe that 
Christ is both feod and man, for all the hopes and 
glories of Christianity are connected with it, but we 
may soon be lost in attempting to unfold a mystery like 
this. The advice of Gregory Nazianzen to Christians 
in general, is good, ‘ Contemplate on divine things, 
but stay still in the terms. Speak the phrases and 
language of the Spirit, and if it be possible nothing 
else. Do not thou curiously pry through those narrow 
clefts into the nature of the Father, thci essence of the 
only-begotten Son, the glory of the Holy Ghost, and 
one God in three persons. Use the words accustomed ; 
the reason of them belongs to those that are wiser to 
inquire. Let it* satisfy thee that thou hast the foun- 
dation, and let alone to artificers to build on them.’ 

See Waterland, Jones, Bull, Leslie. 

Whitaker (John). The History of Arian ism disclosed. 8vo. 1791. 
Maimbourc;*s History of Arianism was translated by Webster. 2 Vols. 4to. 
1728. and Tiilemont’s, by Deacon, 2 Vols. 8vo. 1721 . 

Clarke (Sam). Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity. 8vo. 1712. 

A work which labours to lower the divine grlory of tlic Redeemer. It was 
ably answered by Waterland’s various works. The iinswers were very 
numerous : Edwards, Wells, Gastrell, Knight, Mayo, Bennet, Pyke, &c. 
wrote against it, and Whitby, Jackson, and others for Clarke ; Jones and 
Waterland will furnish a sufficient reply. 

A similar controversy arose on the publication of Mr. WThiston's 
‘ Primitive Christianity Revived,' with an Historical Preface. 6 Vols. 8vo. 
He was replied to by Allix, Maittairc, Knight, Hancock, Grabe, Turner, 
Berriman, and Welshman. 

There was a like controversy between the Dissenters from the Church 
of England occasioned by the writings of Emlyn and Pierce. Leslie 
w'as engaged in this controversy. 

The Essay on the Spirit (which Mr. Home observes, is commonly but 
erroneously ascribed to Bishop Clayton) ocQRSioued several Publications. 
Mr. Jones’s and Dr. Randolph’s Answers are worth reading. 

[5] The Socinian Controversy. 

See Leslie, Stillingfleet, Jones, Fuller, Turretine. Socinue's 
Works were published in 2 Vols. folio. 1656. He died in 1604. 
Belsham, Lindsey. Priestley, Yates, are the chief modern writers 
inithis country. The Racovian Catechism contains the principles 
of Socinianism. (See Edition by Thomas Reeves, 12mo. 1818.) 
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Grotius (H) . Defensio Fidei Catholicae de Satisfactione Christi. 
Various editions. 

Burgh (Wm) . Scriptural confutation of Lindsey’s Apology, with 
sequel on the belief of the first three centuries. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
1775-8. 

Allix (P). Judgment of the ancient Jewish Church against the 
Unitarians. 8vo. 1699. 

Gives information on various passages of the Old Testament on this topic. 

Maresii (S) Hydra Socinianismi expurgata. 3 Vols. 4to. 1651-62. 

Bullii (G) Opera Omnia. Folio, 1703. or 7 Vols. 8vo. 1827- 

The best of his works are on this controversy. Bishop Horsley describes 
tiiat on the Trinity as containing an exact and critical detail of the 
opinions of the Fathers of the first three centuries, confirming the 
Church of England faitli, and refuting the Unitarian, 

Bull (Bp). Works concerning the Holy Trinity, translated into 
English with notes, by Fr. Holland. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1725. 

Useful to those who do not read Latin. 

Edwards (J). Preservative against Socinianism. 4to. 1698-1703. 

Valuable and satisfactory. 

Fuller (Andrew). Calvinistic and Socinian Systems compared. 

A most valuable work, witlimuch power of reasoning, and unction of spirit. 

Horsley (Bp). Tracts against Dr. Priestley. 8vo. 1812. 

Magee (Abp). Discourses on the Atonement. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1816. 

A very able and satisfactory critical defence of the Doctrine. 

Nares (Edw). Remarks on the Unitarian Version. 8vo. 1814. 

Smith (JohnPye). Scripture Testimony to the Messiah. Second 
Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 1830. Discourses on the Sacrifice of Christ. 
8vo. 1828. 

Invaluable works on these main doctrines nf Christianity. It is to be 
regretted that so truly valuable a work as the former, should contain a 
statement against the inspiration of t!ie Canticles. It is a most elaborate 
Work on the Deity of Christ, with a vast body of valuable information 
on Divinity in general ; yet it cannot be unreservedly commended. It 
comprises among other things an extensive view and refutation of 
Neology, yet with an excessive candour and with a spirit of concession 
to Socinian interpretation that approaches to the Latitudinarianism of 
ttie Neological school. 

Holden (George). The Scripture Testimonies to the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. 8vo. 1820. 

See also Hey*s Tracts. 

Wardlaw (Ralph). Discourses on the principal points of the 
Socinian Controversy. 8vo. 1819. and Vindication. 2 Vols. 

Jamieson (J). Vindications of Christ’s Deity. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1794. 
A very able and ledrned reply to Priestley’s History of early opinions. 

Sloss (James). The Doctrine of the Trinity. 8vo. 1736. 

Jrrram (Charles) . On the Atonement. 8vo. 1 828. 

Turretine’s 'freatise on the necessity, reality, and excellence of the satis- 
faction of Clirist, in Latin, is very valuable. 
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[f>] Ti'eatites occasioned by controversies between Members of the 
Church of England^ and between them and Dissenters from that 
Church, 


(1) The Bangorian Controversy, 

See the remarks on this in Chapter xi. The Pamphlets on the 
subject arc very numerous. Law's three Letters are ^ven in the 
Scholar Armed. 

(2) Tracts occasioned by the Controversy respecting Subscription 
to the 39 Articles. 

See Waterland, Toplady, also the remarks on the Confessional 
in Chapter xi. — ^The Tracts on this subject arc very numerous. 

(.3) Baptismal Regeneration Controversy, 

This subject having latterly engaged considerable attention, and 
being one of vital moment, the following remarks arc added 
upon it. 

The nature of the blessing connected with the sacraments is one 
of considerable importance as it respects the exercises of faith and 
prayer. It has engaged the attention of Christians from an csivly age. 
The Fathers, from the circumstances of the baptized generally being 
real Christians, were in the practice of identifying regeneration and 
baptism with each other. But still they considered the faith of the 
baptized in adults, as the means of receiving the blessing. Augustine, 
speaking of the efficacy of the word in baptism, says, ‘ not in that 
it is spoken but in that it is believed.' (See Martyr's Common 
Places, partiv. p. 113). And as to infants, he shews that sacra- 
ments are called by the names of the things signified, from their 
similitude to them ; and though infants have not real faith, yet 
receiving the sacrament of faith, arc called faithful. (See his epistle 
to Boniface, quoted by Whitgift, pp. COS, 609.) 

Mr. Biddulph has collected a vast number of testimonies from 
the Scriptures, from the Reformers, and our own best writers, 
satisfactorily disproving the idea that all baptized persons arc 
regenerate, or that baptism and regeneration are inseparably 
connected. 

Archbishop Whitgift positively asserts that ‘ good and evil, clean 
and unclean, holy and profane pass through baptism ; ' and asks 
* who can tell whether he be holy or unholy, good or evil, clean or 
unclean, elect or reprobate, of the household of the church or not 
of the church, that is baptized, be he infant or at years of discretion ? 
(See his Answer to the admonition, p. 621.) 

Nothing can be more clear from the Scriptures, than that a 
radical and entire change, a new creature, (2 Cor. v. 17.) a 
quickening of the dead in sins, (Ephes. iii. 1 — ,5.) a new birth, 
(John iii. 3.) a new heart, (Ezek. xxxvi. 26.) is absolutely neces' 
sary before we can truly discern spiritual things here, or enter 
heaven hereafter. This radical change is effected by the Holy Spirit, 
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and is intimately connected v/ith the due use of all the means of 
grace. It is in the Scriptures more especially attributed to the 
word of God. (James i. 18. and 1 Peter i. 24.) 

The Holy Scriptures connect this vital change also with baptism, 
and the nature of this connexion is the real point of the contro- 
versy. Some have most unscripturally ventured to state that it is 
inseparable ; others, have limited this connexion to a sign of re- 
generation and a means of grace ; and we appiehend that this is 
precisely the view which the Holy Scriptures and the church of 
England take. 

In the days of the Apostles miraculous gifts accompanied this 
ordinance^ but besides this we find on its hrst administration, the 
Christians tilled with enlarged graces, Acts ii. 38 — 47, iv. 31 — 37. 
the eunuch goes on his way rejoicing, and the jailor rejoices, believ- 
ing in God with all his house. Acts viii. 39 ; xvi. 34. 

The general nature of sacraments is to display by outward signs 
to the eye that truth which the gospel sets before us by words to 
the ear. The bread and wine thus set forth the body and blood of 
Christ, and partaking of those elements the nature and operation * 
of faith. The water sets forth the spiritual fountain opened for sin 
and unclcanness, and the application of that water the cleansing 
of the soul from sin by that great change which the Scripture calls 
being born again. (Titus iii. 5). 

The rite of circumcision furnishes an illustration. God promised 
Abraham (Gen. xvii.) to be a God to him and his seed after him, 
and as a token of this promise, he and his infant children were to be 
baptized. Circumcision tlius became a sign of the promise to his 
children, and a seal of justifying righteousness to himself. Rom. 
iv. 11. It was a help to his faith that the rich promise of God 
would be fulfilled. 

Baptism comes in the place of circumcision, Col. ii. 11 — 13. 
It is an additional warrant of faith that God will fulfil his pro- 
mises, seeing he has not only given his promise, but instituted a 
solemn rite to impress that word of promise more vividly upon our 
minds. 

As far as faith is exercised we may expect the blessing. The 
baptized adult must have faith in God’s word, or baptism will be to 
him unprofitable. The parent of the baptized child must exercise 
faith in God’s promises respecting his children, and must bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, or he cannot 
expect benefit ; without faith it is impossible to please God. We 
see in the case of the dumb spirit cast out, how important a Parent’s 
faith may be for the good of the child (Mark ix. 23). All the 
promises are made to faith, must be received in faith, and pleaded 
and acted out in faith. As the child grows up, its own faith becomes 
also indispensably requisite. 

We apprehend that in this matter one side have most dangerously 
obscured the absolute necessity of the spiritual and radical change, 
and on the otlier side there has hardly been a due attention to 
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exercised faith in the promises. Baptism has most fearfully been 
abused and unduly magnified as the act of the church, and put in 
the place of the thing signified, the peculiar work of God the Holy 
Spirit, which thus has been disparaged ; and it also has by some 
been too much regarded only as a sacred sign, to be little after- 
wards thought of, pleaded, or used, instead of a most valuable 
means of grace. 

Baptism is ho>(ever an ordinance of great importance in the 
Christian Ministry. When rightly used it is much calculated to 
promote convictions of sinfulness and deep humiliation before God 
in the baptized, and greatly to strengthen the faith, excite the 
prayers, and encourage the hopes ot Christian parents. 

It is unnecessary to give the titles of the works in thit Con- 
troversy. 

Dr. Waterland’s Sentiments on Regeneration (see his works, 
vol. vi. 337.) were in part adopted by Bp. Mant in his two sermons 
published in his Bamptdn Lectures, and these were reprinted by the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. These Tracts were 
' afterwards modified, though in the Author’s view they are still 
seriously objectionable. Bishop Mant was seconded by Bishops 
Bethel, Laurence, &c. and able replies were made by Biddulph, 
Scott, Bugg, Gipps, and many others. The controversy is vitally 
important, and was not without much good, and in the minds of the 
candid perfectly cleared the Established Church from holding the 
serious error of the inseparable connexion between baptism and 
spiritural regeneration. Mr. Budd has since published a valuable 
work which contains much information on this subject. 

(4) Controversial Treatises on Dissent from the Church 
of England, 

Sec Hooker, Whitgift, Still ingfleet, Baxter, Owen, Bp. King, Jones. 
The Scholar Armed. 2 Vols, 8vo. 

The Churchman Armed. 3 Vols. 8vo. 

Hickman (H). Apologia pro Ministris in Anglia vulgo Non- 
conformistes. 12mo. 1655. 

Morton (Bp). Episcopacy of the Church of England justified. 
8vo. 1670. 

Nichols (William) . Defence of the Church of England. Various 
editions. 

Overton (John) . The true Churchman ascertained, or an Apology 
for those called Evangelical Ministers. 8vo. 1801; and Claims of 
the Established Church, 8vo. 1829. 

Pierce (James). Vindication of the Dissenters. ; 8vo. 1717. 

He also published several other Tracts. Towgood's Dissent from the 
Church of England fully justified, and Condcr on Protestant Mon-con- 
formity, 2 yols. 8vo. 1828, are more modern works on this side. 

A Collection of cases to recover Dissenters. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1718. 
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Bennett (Thomas). A Discourse on Schism. Abridgment of 
the London cases. 8vo. Various editions. 

Wells (Edward). Treatises against Dissenters. 12mo. 1716. 
History of Non-conformity. 8vo. 1704. 

Chiefly concerning the scheme in l66i for a comprehension of Dissenters. 
White (John). Three Letters to a Dissenter, with two Defences 
and Appendix. 1746 — 1750. 

This led to Towgood*s Dissenting Gentleman's Answer. 

Brock (Thomas) . Affectionate Address to the Members of the 
Church. 8vo, 1826. 

A truly pious and excellent address in favour of the Church of England. 
Meek (R) . Reasons for conformity to the Church of England. 
12mo. 1831. 


[7] Treatises on Heresies. 

Vossius (G. J). Historia de Controversiis Pelagianis. 4to. 1618. 

Toplady says that it might be styled an Apology for Pclagianism. 

Lath (J) De Pelagianis ct Semipelagianis. 4to. 1617. 

Commended by Usher. 

Chase (Samuel), Antinomianism Unmasked. 8vo. 

Many good thoughts. The preface by R. Hall very striking. 

Laroner (Nathaniel). The History of the Hcrctico of the first 
two Centuries after Christ. 4to. 1780. 

Burton (Prof.) Bampton Lectures for 1820. 8vo. 

[8.] PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 

(1) Treatises on the Pastoral Care. 

See Chrysostom, Jerome, Gregory the Great, Baxter, Cecil, Fletcher. 

Clergyman’s Instructor and Assistant. 2 Vols. 8vo. Oxford. 

Thu Instructor contains Tracts by Bishops Taylor, Burnet, Bull, Gibson, 
Hort, Wilson, and Herbert's Priest to the Temple. 

Burnet (Bishop). A Discourse of the Pastoral Care. 12mo. 1821. 

An excellent work. The third edition has a valuable preface. 

Edwards (John). The Preacher, with a discourse, entitled, the 
Hearer. 3 Vols. 1705—1709. 

Some useful remarks, though with severity, on various writers. He was 
answered by Robert Lightfoot, which led to a vindication and a rejoinder. 

Bowles (Oliver). Pastor Evangelicus. 4to. 1649. 

Mather (Cotton) . Student and Pastor. 

Many useful hints on books, in a quaint style. 

Brown (John). Christian Pastor’s Manual. 12mo. Edinburgh. 1826. 

I'his excellent sclcctibn of tracts on the duties, difficulties, and encourage* 
ments of the Christian Ministry contains Masoirs Student and Pastor, 
and fourteen other pieces by Drs. Doddridge, Watts, Erskme, and Rev. 
Messrs. Cecil, J. Newton, T. Scott, Bostwick, Ab. Booth, and John 
Jennings. 
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Innks (Will) • The Christian Ministry, or excitement and direc- 
tion in Ministerial duties. 8vo. 1824. 

This is extracted from various Evangelical Authors. 

Baxter (R). Reformed Pastor, by D. Wilson. 12mo. 1829. 

Bridges (Charles). The Christian Ministry, with an inquiry into 
the causes of its inefficiency, and with an especial reference to 
the Ministry of Jhe Establishment. 12mo. 1830. 3d edition. 

A truly valuable and profitable book. 

Herbert (George) . The Country Parson. Various editions. 

A delightful little work. 

Wilson (Bishop). Parochialia. 12mo. 1788. 

Some good hints from that primitive bishop. 

Smith (John). Lectures on the Sacred Office. 8vo. 1798. 

Much valuable instruction. 

Wilks (S. C). Signs of Conversion and Unconversion in Minis- 
ters. 8yo. 1814. 

Gilpin (Wm.) Dialogues on the Amusements of the Clergy. 

Sound arguments against many that are indefensible, and a pleading for 
those less objectionable. 

Blomfiei.d (Bp) . Dissertation on the Traditional knowledge of a 
Redeemer. 8vo. 1820. 

(2) Treatises on the Composition of a Sermon* 

Krasmt (D) Ecclesiastes. 12mo. Various editions. 

That by Dr. Bray has only the first book. The whole work was republished, 
in 1S20, by F. A. Klein. 

Cooke (John). The Preacher's Assistant, 2 Vols. 8vo. 1783. 

It contains a list, in the order of the Scriptures, of the Sermons that have 
been preached. It is a useful work for reference, but scarce and dear.' 

Simeon (Charles). Skeletons of Sermons. 5 Vols. 8vo. 181,'>.— 
Horae Homileticae. 11 Vols. 8vo. 1820, with a farther con- 
tinuation. in 6 Vols. 8 VO. 1828. 

In the first volume of the Skeletons, Claudels Essay is gdven. These works 
arc a monument of pastoral labour and piety, with much judgment oo 
doctrinal subjects, and useful practical application. 

Williams (Edward). The Christian Preacher. 12mo. 

A very useful work for a minister, with valuable directions on the choice 
of books. 

Campbell (George). Lectures on Pulpit Eloquence. Various 
editions. 

Many excellent observations. 


1 Cooke’s Preacher’s Assistant is a most convenient Index of Sermons, 
down to 1783. If continued to the present time, and made to include 
Commentari^ and Treatises footed on chapters and texts, and printed 
in a smaUar^fpe. so as to come in one volume, it being only wanted for 
reference, itwould be an invaluable work to ministers. For older Treatises, 
&c. see A Catalogue of our English Writers on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, l2mo. 1668.” 
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Fordyce (James) . A Dialogue on the Art of Preaching. Third 
edition, 1755. 

Some useful hints. 

(3) Episcopal and Archdeaconal Charges and Lectures. ] 

See Horne, Butler, Seeker. 

Cliarg:cs are very numerous, and many of more than atemporary interest, 
such as those of Bishops Portcus, Kidder, Spratt, Hort, Burgess, Ryder, 
and Sumner. 

Massillon (P). Translation of the Charges addressed to his 
Clergy. By Rev. T. St. John. 8vo. 1805. 

Impressive and awakening, but deficient in Evangelical doctrine. 

Sturtbvant (S. T) . liCtters and Conversations on preaching. 
Second Edition. London, 182C. 12mo. Also the Preacher’s 
Manual ; a course of Lectures on preaching in 2 Vols. 1 2mo. 1828. 

The Author is a Dissenter : these books arc useful for criticisms on plans 
and divisiems of sermons by the most eminent writers. 

Barrington (Bishop). Sermons and Charges. 8vo. 

Serious and useful. 

Horsley (Bishop). Charges. 1813. 

Some plain and important truths openly and powerfully stated. It has 
luriiished a shield for men of piety against unjust reproaches of their 
arlvcrsaries. 

Middleton (Bishop). Sermons and Charges. 8vo. 1824. 

Gibson (Bishop). Pastoial Letters. 12mo. 1760. 

Some useful remarks — of Tillotson's School. 

Dodwell (W). Athanusian Creed Vindicated. 12mo. 1802. 

Browne (J. II) . Charges to the Archdeaconry of Ely. 

Those hitherto published have been very valuable. 

IX. HORTATORY THEOLOGY, 

Or, Homilies, Lectures, and Sermons. 

(1) Homilies, 

Sec Commentaries and Sermons. 

The Homilies of the Church of England. Various editions. 

(2) Lectures in Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

See Hurd, Davison, Apthorp. 

Boyle’s, Lady Moyer, Warburtoiiian, 'Bampton, Hulscan, Donnellan’s 
Hutchins’ and Fairchild’s Lectures, Have led to some excellent Sermons 
many of which have been noticed before under other heads. 

A Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion, in Sermons preached 
at Boyle’s Lectures from 1692 — 1732. 3 Vois. foUo^ 

Van Mildert (Bishop). The rise and progress ‘lil^'Jnfidelity. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1825. — An inquiry into the principles of Scripture 
Interpretation. 8vo, 1815. 
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Ridley (Gloc). On the Divinity and Operations of the Holy 
Ghost. 8vo. 1742. 

Holds Baptismal Regeneration ; otherwise useful as a defence of the Deity 
and work of the Holy Ghost. 

Whately (Richard). The use and abuse of party feeling in 
Religion. 8vo. 1822. 

CoNYBEARE Bumpton Lectures for 1824. 8vo. — The 

History and Limits of the secondary Interpretation of Scripture. 

Tills work contains much valuable (nformation. 

Benson (C). Hulsean Lectures for 1820 and 1822. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Franks (J. C). Hblscan Lectures for 182) and 1823. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Many original remarks, 

(3) Collections of Sermons hy Dissenters, 

Berry Street Sermons. Faith and Practice reorCsented in 
.54 Simons on the principal Heads of the Christwn Religion. 
2 Vore. 8vo. 1733. 

A valuable collection. 

Salter's Hall Sermons, against Popery, preached in the year 
1156. 2 Vols. 8vo. 173."). 

Clianaler, Neal, Wriglit, Harri-s. Grosveiior, Earle, I.owinan, and others 
preached these Sermons, .some of which went through several editions. 

East Cheap Lectures. Twenty-four Di.scourses on Singing, 
Prayer, hearing the Word, and reading the Scriptures. 1708, to 
1717. 2 Vols^ l2mo. 1810. 

Full Uiftcussioiis on the subjccUi tteated of. 

LiM*i£ Street Lectures. A Defence of the important doctrines 
of the Gospel, in 2r) Sermons. 8vo. 1824. 

Calvin iiitic but practical and spiritual. 

Morning Exercises or Cripplcgate Lectures. 6 Vols. 4to. 1660 
—1(590. 

A very useful Collection, forming a valuable body of divinity. 

Evangelical Preacher. 3 Vols. l2mo. 

Cowards Lecture Sermons, by Hubbard, Guyse, Godwin, Hall, 
Gibbs and Wood, Christ’s Loveliness and Glory. 8vo. 1729. 


(4) Sermons hy Enf^lish Divines, 

See the ^Works of Adam, Barrow, Bates, Beveridge, Cecil, 
Doddridge, Edwards, Erskine, Flavel, Hales, Hall, Jackson, Jones, 
J.atimcr, Leighton, Maclaurin, Mcde, Milner, Newton, Owen, 
Paley, Portcus, Romainc, Sanderson, Scott, Seeker, Stillingfleet, 
Taylor, Tillotson, Waterland, "Watts, Witherspoon. 

AB£RNEili|||||fJohn). 6 Vo1s!*5vo« 

CQmls^lP^ckcr. Mr. Ccett4pi4^s tlnlbvOurabty of his sermons. 
Amor^wb (Bishop. Ninety*"^tk Sermonif: Folio, 1641. 

Quaint and witty, but many good things. 
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Andrews (J). Sermons on the most important subjects. 8vo. 1814. 

Plain and evangelical. 

Atterbury (Bishop). Sermons. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

A low tone of divinity ; in a polished style of writhig. 

Bather (Edward). Sermon.s chiefly Practical. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1828. 

Beddomb (B). Short Discourses. 8 Vols. 12rao. 

Evangelical and practical# 

Blair (Hugh). Sermons. 8vo. 5 Vols. — Reprinted in 1 Vol. 8vo. 

A low tone of divinity. Were once popular. 

Blair (James) . On our Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount. 4 Vols. 
8vo. 

The best exposition of this discourse. 

Blunt (H). On the History of Jacob, Peter and Abraham. 3 Vols. 
12mo. 

BoNAR'^Arch ;). Sermons chiefly on Devotional Subjects. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 1815-17. 

Brownrigg (Bishop). Sermons. 2 Vols. folio. 1685. 

Many original thoughts. 

Bradbury (Thomas). Sermons. 5 Vols. 8vo. 

Doctrinal and profitable. 

Bradley (Charles). Sermons. 3 Vols. 8. o. 

Very :i’jle and evangelical. 

Brown (Robert). Sermons on vaiious subjects. 8vo. 1818. 

Buddicom (R. P) . Sci mons on Faith and Duty. 2 Vols. 12mo. 

Burder (George). Village Sermons. 

Popular and very useful. 

Bdtf.er (Bishop). 8vo. 1792. 

Able and argumt'iitativc. but fitter for the closet than the Pulpit. More 
uhciul to give habits of thinking tiian to raise to communion with God. 

Cknnick (John). Twenty Discourses. 2 Vols. 12mo. 1819. 

£\ angelical - 

Clarkson (David). Sermons. Folio, 1696. 

E\ angelical and comprehensive. 

Close (Francis), ^1i^cellancous Sermons preached at Chelten- 
ham. 8vo. 1828. 

Chalmers (Tliomas). Sermons at the Tron, St.Johns, &c. *nnd 
Occasional. .5 Vols. • 

Original, well- worked out, powerful and evangell^P|| discourses. 

Crisp (Tobias). 2 Vols. 8vo. 1791. ‘‘ 

Tlie statements not .scripturally guarded, and the general tendency 
therefore too miirii to weaken the abomination of sin. Dr. Williams was 
the great opponent ol t’risp, and his Gospel Truth shows tlie nature 
of the Controversy, but lias a tendency to state the Qpspcl as a new and 
remedial law, and so to undermine its leading cl^Qr||a|r,^salvation by 
graee. Dr. Williams was however a pious man, in the gim 

against the leaningi|owani A^iippnianism, in thcse^HpmB«<. 

Cooper (Edward). Discoufsca^ ^7 Vols. 12md. 

^ Plain, sound, and UM?ful. 

2 A 
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Cruso (Timothy). Discourses. 2 Vols. 12mo. 1698. 

Superior sermons for matter. 

Cunningham (J.W). Sermons. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Dealtry (\V). Sermons. 8vo. 1827. 

Dickinson (John). Sermons and Tracts. 8vo. 1793. 

Davis (Samuel). On useful and important subjects. 4 Vols. 8vo 
Evancrclieal and practical. His style and manner are not always grood 
but being posthumous, he is less to be blamed. On church government 
, he takes the side of Dissenters. 

Dunlop (William). Sermons preached on several subjects, and 
occasions, with some Lectures, 2 Vols. 8vo. 1747. 

Dwight (Tim.) Sermons. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1828. 

Superior sermons. 

Edwards fJohn), Thcologia Reforinata. 3 Vols. folio, 1718 — 
1726. Discourses on the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, &c. 

Ellis (Clement). Discourses on three Parables. 8vo. 1704. 

Erskine (E. and R). Selected by Bradbury. 3 Vols. 8vo. 

Highly commended by Hervey. 

Evans (R.W). Sermons preached before the rniversity. 8vo 
1830. 

Evans (John). On Christian Temper. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Fully discuss various points of Chri.stiau temper; not enough of the 
Saviour in them. 

Faber rG. S). Sermons on various subjects. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Farmer (John). Sermons on Divine subjects. 8vo. 1744. 
Fa’W'CETT (John). Sermons. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1825. 

Fleetwood (Bishop W;. Sermons and Tracts. Folio, 1737. 
Gardiner ( John;. Sermons on various subjects. 8vo. 
Gisborne (Thomas). Sermons. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1813, 1814. 
Go.rdon (Dr). Sermons. 8vo. 183 .*). 

Grosvenor (Ben;, Sermon^. «vo. 

Guyse (John;. Sermons on the Holy Spirit and standing use of 
Scriptures. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1721-4. 

Evangelical and practical. 

Hall (Robert). Sermons on v|irious occasions. 8vo. 

A remarkable vUmiir of intellect and power of language distinguish his 
writings. 

Hill (John). Sermons on several occasions. 8vo. 1817. 

Some admirable serraona, especially on alSiction. 

Hodson (G). Sermons illustrative of some of the leading doctrines 
of the Gospel. 12ino. 1828.^ 

Horne (Bislii^. Sermons. 3 Vol^>8yq^^ 18;24v 
Devotloflftband' elegant. He andgwraof Mil' SctMi^l hm brought some 
important truths before men, wjM UroiiM nOt have nstcHtd to those 
writing more in the spirit of the MHormers. " 
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Howard (Thomas). Plain and Practical Sermons. 12mo. 1827. 
Horsley (Bp). Sermons. 3 Vols. 8vo. (reprinted in one volume), 
and his 9 Sermons on the llcsurrection. 

Much original, deep, devout, and evangelical matter, with much that is 
bold, hazardous, speculative, and rash. 

Horton (Thos). One hundred select Sermons ; 50 from the Old, 
and .50 from the New Testament. Folio, 1^79. 

Hawker (R). 'On the Divinity and Operations of the Holy Ghost. 

Jamieson (Johiii). Sermons on the Heart. 2 Vols. 1789. 

Very powerlhl and .searching Serniona 6 X 1 this subject. 

Kidd (Thornhill). 52 Sermons chiefly for Villages and Families. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1815. 

Jay (Wm) . Practical Sermons and Short Discourses. 6 Vols. 8vo. 
llapiuly connects i)rivilegc and practice. 

Jeru (Bp). Sermons. 8vo. 

King (J). Sermons on important subjects, with his funeral 
sermon. 8vo. 1782. 

Knight (Jas). Discourses on the Parables. 8vo. 1829. 

Lavington (Samuel). Sermons on various occas'oir. 3 Vols. 8 vo. 
Originul ouil 'striking. 

Le Bas (C. Wj, Sermons at the East India College. 8vo. 1827. 
Mc‘Neil (Hugh). Sermons. 8vo. 

Martyn (Henry). Seimons. 8vo. 1822. 

All that Martyn wrote is devotional and edifying. 

Milnfr (Joseph). Sermons. 4 Vols. 8vo. 

Original Sermons, full of pungency and experimental unction. 

Milner (Dean). Sermons, 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Nalson (Valentine). Sermons. 6vo. 1757. 

Nalton (James), Sermons on practical subjects. 8vo. 1677. 
Noel(G. T). Sermons. 2 Vols. 

Norris (John), Practical Discourses. 5 Vols. 8vo. 1691 — 1707. 

Ogden (Samuel). On Prayer, the Creed, &c. 8vo. 

Terse and forrible, but deficient in evangelical statement. 
Parsons (James). Sermons. 8vo. 1830. 

Pattrick (George). Sermons, Svo. 1801. ^ 

His Life, by the Rev. J. Pratt, is a valuable part o(|^is volume. 
Pearse (James). Twenty one Sermons. Svo. 

Pearson (Dean). Sermons before the King. 8vo. 1828. 

Pott (Archdeacon). Sermons. 3 Vols. Svo. 1821. 

Rawlin (Richard). Sermons on Justification. 12mo. 

Reader (Simon)* fin Hie^llarAl^eof the ten Vir^^. 8yp. 1783. 
Reeves '' Sermoi^oil occasions. Svo. 

Kennel On various sheets. 8vo. 

2 A 2 
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Richardson (William). Sermons. 8 Vols. 8vo. 

Rogers (John) . Sern^ns. 4 VoU. 8vo. 

Rowland (DanicT). Sermons translated from the Original British. 
2 Vols. 12iHO, 1774—8. 

Ryland ^1m). Pastoral Memorials. 2 Vols. 8vo. 188$— 8. 

Sanderson (Bp. R)^' Thirty-four Sermons. Fol^>, 1671. 

Rather dry aud repulsive, but more correct than later writers. 

Seed (Jerm). Serjon^s, 4 Vols. 8vo. f;. 

Sherlock (Bp). Seil^dfi^. 5 Vols. 8vo. 17 64"; Imprinted in 1 Vol. 

Shuttleworth (P. N). Sermons on the leading principles of 
Christianity. 8vo. 1829. 

Simeon (Charles). Skeletons, Horae llomilcticse, and Continuation. 
22 Vols. 8 vo. Republishing in 21 Volumes. 1832. 

Smith (John). Select Discourses. 4to. 1670. 

Rather learned Treatises and not very evang-elical, but much matter. 


Smith (Henry). Sermons. 4to. 1657, with Life by Fuller. 
A popular preacher in the reigii ol Elizabeth. 


South (Robert), Sermons. 7 Vols. 8vo. or in 11 Vols. 8vo. 

Stewart (J. H.) Sermons on the Advent; and to strengthen 
Faith, and six last Sermons. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1827 — 1829. 
Evangelical, devotional, and practical. 

Sumner (Bp). On Faith and Character. 1 Vol. 8vo. 

TAYLan (Richard). Discourses on several subjects. dVols. 8vo. 
J719— 1727. 

Evangelical. 


Taylor (N). Discourses. 8vo. 1703. 

Tuckney (A). Sermons. 4to. 1676. 

Usher TAlip). Twenty Sermons. Folio, 12mo. 1831. 

Truly valuable, practical, and ex|H:riniental Sennons, taken in shorthand 
at Oxtord . eighteen of these Sermons were printed in 4to. and they 
have been rcpubli.shed by the Tract Stxdcty. 

Venn (John). Sermons. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1828. 

Walker (Roliert). .Sermons on Practical Subjects. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
1815 ; reprgIpU in 2 Vols. 

Walker (Salipl The Christian. Christ the purifier. 2Vols. 12ino 
Wardlaw (R). Four Sermons on Man's Accountablcncss, &c. 
l2mo. 1827. Sermons. «yo. 1829. 


Watson (Thos). Sermons and select Discourses on important 
' subjects. 2' Vols. 8 VO. 182l._, 

A N^dblicatiou of sojn 
WESL]al||(Jo{lti). Sermons. < 

^ Evangelical, c 

Wilson (Daniel). Sermons. 
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Wilson (David). Serinoiis» 8vo. 1818. 

EvangeUcal a»d profitable. 

Wilson (W. C). Sermons. 2 Vols. 12mo. 

White (T). Sermons at Welbeck Chapel. 8vo. 1817- 

Whitfield (George). Sermons. 3 Vols. 8vo. reprii^ltodln 1 Vol. 

Wilcox (Daniel). Sermons. 3Vols. 1744^ 

(5) '^eri^ns by Fonnia^ Dwines, translated. 

Bollinger (H)i’ Jfi^ades. 4to. 1584,., 

Superville (Dan, de). Sermons. 8vo. ISlC. 

Massillon (P). Sermons. 8vo. 1827. By R Morris, 8vo. 1830. 

Much eloqncnce, impressing all cla«>$cs, but greatlf deficient in explicit 
evangelical statement. 

Saurin (James). Sermons. 6 Vols. 8vo. 1824. 

Eloquent, with striking applications. 

Sound Doctrine, extracted from the writings of the most eminent 
Reformed Divines, chiefly of the French Protestant Church. 
Translated from the French. 12mo. Bath, 1801. 

A very evangelical ami edifying work. 

CoBBiN (Ingram). The French Preacher, or Sermons translated 
from the French Divines. 8vo. ISIO. 

A book containing much V ographical and Historical inforMtion,ms well 
as specimens of Sermons ot the principal Catholic and Pro^stant Divines. 
Mr. Cobbin observes, * The French have their Owens, their Cbamocks, 
their Flavels. The same spirit may be observed in a Du Bose, OiClaude, 
a Faucheur, and a Mestrezat. Tho«e who approve of Discoar8e.s similar 
to Tillotsoii, Attorbnry, or Blair, will find them in sermons printed at 
Amsterdam, or the Hague ; the names of Sanmiir and Charenton on a 
Utlc Page invariable designate the more doctrinal Divines, as tlie Church 
of Charenton in particularlar usually retained four Pastors, who were 
generally men of the first-rate talents ; the Sermons of its ministers 
will always prove a mental feast to those who relish the writers of our 
puritanical age.* 

Mr. I^ornc considers Cobbin ’s notices of French Sermons as very candid 
and correct. 

Several of the Sermons of Gibort, Nardin, and parts of the works of Daille, 
have been read by the Author with pleasure and edification. 

Witherf»p<ion, recomniciuliiig the French language, says, * What Indeed 
chiefly disposes me to rceoinmend the French Language to divines is on 
account of the sound Calvinistic Reformation Divini]^^ There are many 
more able and elegant writers in that language thai^||k.£ngli8h. There 
are also some admirable practical lYcatises written l^Ve l^)pish Divines 
in Frencli, as well as by the Janseiiists of the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion. Janscuists and Molinists in the Church of Rome are just the 
same as Calvinists and Armiiiians among Protestants.* 

The following Writers the Author believes, partly from his own know, 
ledge, and partly from the ^formation of a pioua, friend who has 
read much of ^ench l^ivinity, found to be some of the most 

edifying Bamaw: w Claude, Daille, Drelincourt, 

Durand, EuMiuBib L’ Angle, Martiq^estresat. 

Bd Superville, Treill^Turretiii, 


2 A 3 
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There have been numerous Sermons, at the Conse- 
cration of Bishops, the Ordination of Clergymen, and 
of Dissenting Ministers at the Visitation of their 
Clergy : before the Convocation, the general assembly, 
of the Kirk of Scotland, and before associations of 
Dissenting Minivers. There are various introductory 
and farewell sermons — sermons at the opening of 
churches, funeral sernions, and sermons on national 
and other political anniversaries ; fast sermons, thanks- 
giving sermons, and miscellaneous political sernions, 
before the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, 
’Spital sernions, sernions at anniversaries of endowed 
public schools, at the festivals of the sons of the 
clergy, sermons at the anniversaries of charity 

schools, in behalf of hospitals and intirmaries and 
other charities, and before the Societies for the 
Reformation of Manners, for promoting Christian 
Knowledge and for Profiagating the (lospel in Foreign 
Parts, and before the (Church Missionary Society. 

Sermons on most, if not all of those occasions, will 
be found in the collective sermons already mentioned, 
and Cooke’s Preacher’s Assistant will direct the in- 
quiry^ after many of these subjects. 


X. PRACTICAL, MORAT., AND SPIRITUAL DIVINm". 


The writers whose collective works have been enumerated 
contain much of this character. 

Allf.ink (Joseph). Alarm to Unconverted Sinners, Various 
editions. 

A very awakening and edifying work. 


Ainsworth (Henry). Communion of Saints. 12mo. 1789. 
Anderson (C). On the Domestic Constitution. 8vo. 1827. 
Arndt (John). True Christianity. — Edited by Jaques. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 1815. ^ 

Ha^cen eminently useful on the continent. 

Ashwood (Bartholomew). Heavenly Trade, or the best merchan- 
dizing. 8vo. 1678. The Best Treasure. 8vo. 1681. 

Augustine (A). Confessions. 12mo. 1631. or abridged, 24mo. 

Eminently 8pir|i|^ «]it,pro^tabte. 

Ball (Jdhn). Power of 'fblloi .Treatise of 

Faith, 1637, 4to. 
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Bates (Ely). Rural Philosophy. 8vo. 1804. 

His Christian Politics useful, lie adopts Baxter’s sentiments. 

Bellamy (J). True Religion delineated. 8vo. 1812. 

See also his nature and fflory of the gospel of Christ, and his Sermons.— 
Mr. Bellamy is an original and striking writer, but taking the harder 
fcatares of religion without the winning and loving graces of the gospel. 
He is useful in showing the danger of Antinoinian perversions. Tliere i-s 
great decisiveness marking the confidence of a |nau who feels the truth. 

Bennett (Benj). Christian Oratory. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1811. 

An excellent work. 

Bisco (John). The. grand Trial of true conversion in the Thoughts. 
12mo. 1G55. 

Bolton (Samuel). Dead Saint speaking. Folio, 1657. 

Booth (Abraham). Reign of Garce. Various editions. 

Highly evangelical, but some of his expressions want modifying. 

Brooks (Thomas). Treatise on Holiness. 4to. 1662. Unsearch- 
. able Riches of (Ml l ist. 4to. 1661. 

See also his Precious Remedies against Satan’s devices, (various editions ) 
His Treatise on Assurance, without abridgment was published, in 12mo. 
16.j4. He is a lively practical writer. 

Boston (Thomas) . Human Nature in its fourfold state. Various 
editions. 

His Crook in the Lot and other works, practical as well as evangelical. 

Capel (Richard). On Temptations. Four parts. 12mo. 1658. 

A valuable experimental work. 

CoLQUHouN (John). On Spiritual comfort. 12mo. 1814. 

This is suited rather fur the depressed than the backslider. 

CoLiJNGS (John). Several Discourses coneerning tluf actual 
Providence of God. 4lo. 1678. — Cordial for a Fainting Spirit. 
4to. 1652. 

Profitable works. 

Corbet (John). Self-Employment in secret. 

Edifying and consoling. 

Davis (William). Hints designed to promote a profitable attend- 
ance on an evangelical ministry. 1828. 

Dyke (Daniel). Mystery of Self-deceiving. 4to. 1614, 

Dent (Arthur). The plain man's pathway to Heaven. 1631. 
There arc various editions ot this practical 'rrcatise. 

Edmondson (J). A Concise System of Self- Gamnment. 12mo. 
1828. 

Ellis (Clement) . The Self-Deceiver plainly discovered to himself 
8vo. 1731. 

Francks (A. H) - Nicodemus. 

Fraocks* works afe very practical and spiritual. 

Fenki.on (F. S. delaMothe). tEuvres Spirituellos. 4 Vols. l2mo. 
A translation in English haa been iaiblislied of several of 'his smaller 
pieces. They are liighly dcvotioniu, but with a tendency to mysticism. 
—Extracts from his votings by Miss Marshall. i2mo. 
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Firmin (Giles). The real Christian, or a Treatise on effectual 
calling. 4to. 1670. 

Gerhard (John). Meditations. 12mo. 1718. 

Gilpin (Rich). Satan’s Temptations. 4to. 1677. 

An excellent work, shows the snares of our great enemy, and is full of 
Christian experience. 

Gouge (William'). Qomestical Duties. 4to. 1622. 

He wrote several other practical Treatises full of usefal matter, in the style 
of his day. 

Gouge (Thos). Christian Directions to walk with God all the 
day long. 

Gurnall (Wm). The Christian .\rmour. Various editions. 

Spiritual and evangelical, with much Christian experience. 

CJuTHRiE (Wm). Trial of a saving interest in Christ. Various 
editions. 

An excellent work. 

Hall (Robert of Arnsby ) . Help to '/ion’s Travellers. 12mo. 

It well dc«*erves the title. 

Hale (Sir M). Contemplations, 3 Parts, and Knowledge of God. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 

Comprehensive, devout, and practical, entering into the daily life of the 
Cliristian. 

Horneck (Anthony). Lnw of Consideration. 8vo, 1677. 

Devout and edifying. 

Jacomb (Thos). A Treatise of Holy Dedication, both personal 
and Domestic. 8vo. 1668. 

James ( J. A). The Family Monitor. 12mo. — Father’s Present. l2mo. 

Jenks (Benjamin). Meditations. 2 Vol‘<. hvo. 1767. 

Devotional and evangelical. 

Joyce (James). Love to (rod considered, svo. 3d edition. 1827. 

An intcrcstini; work by a refined mind. 

Kempis (Thomas ^). The Christian Pattern. Various editions, 
one with a Preface by Dr. Chalmers, j»nother hy Dibdui; with 
a preliminary Dissertation on the real Author of this work. 

A work that has been exceedingly profitable to eminent Christians. 

Law (Wm). A Serious Call to a Devout Life. Various editions. 

Eminently useful to thoughtless and worldly minds, hut greatly wanting 
in the exhibition of evangelical motives. At tlie end ol a valuable 
abridgment pnblislied at York, those motives are suggc.stcd. 

Lukin (Henry);^i.The chief intereat of men. Hvo. 16.'j5. 

Praetieal. 

Marshall (W). The Gospel Mystery of Sanctification. 12iiio. 
Various editions. 

Appears to the Author to err on the ofiposite side to Mr. Law, and to bo 
cramped in the use of practical statements which the scriptures sanction, 
bat it is not without its value. . 

Mason (John). Self-Knowledge. . 

A useful book, but deficient in evali^teUcal principles of self-knowledge. 

Mason (W) . Select Remains ; Believer’s Pocket Companion. 
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Mason (W). Spiritual Treasury. 8vo. 1824 ; and Christian's 
Companion for Sabbath. 8vo. 1817. 

More (Hannah). Her works in general come under this head, 
and need not the Author's recommendation. 

Mossom (Bp. R). The Preacher's Tripartite. Folio, 1G57. 
Spiritual cuicl evangelical. 

Newnham (W). The Principles of physic#!, intellectual, moral, 
and religious education. 2 Vols. Kvo. \A'2h. 

Much useful infunnation. 

Palmer (A). The gospel Xew Creature. 8vo. 1G74. 
pENDi.EUURY (llcnry). Invisible Realities. 12mo. 1816. 

Penn (\W No Cross, no f'rown. Various editions. 

Some useful tluKiglitv, though with the peculiarity of the Society of Friends. 

Philip (Robert). Communion with God. l8mo. 1830. 
Ramhach (.1. J). On the Sufferings of Christ, abridged by J. 
Gray. 8vo. 182‘J. 

A very evangelical and profitable work. 

Reader (Simon). Christian Views. l2mo. 1794. 

Reynolus ( ). Compassionate Address to the Christian 

world. Many editions. 

Very useful tor the poor. 

Reynolds (John). The Religion of Jesus delineated. 4to. 1726. 
Rowe (Fliz). Devout Pserciscs of the Heart. Many editions. 

Rowe (J). Saints"l'cmptations. 8vo. 1675. — Immanuel. 8vo. 1680. 
Practical and experimental works. 

• 

Rutherford (Samviel). I.ctters. Various editions, the best by 
Krskine. — Chiist’s Dying and Drawing Sinners to himself. 4to. 
1647. 

A very powerful, awakening, and heart-stirring writer. 

ScuDDKR (Henry). Christian's Daily Walk. 

A practical and edifying work, 

Scott (John). The Christian Life. 5 Vols. 8vo. 

Practical but generally wanting in evangelical views, yet with some line 
thoughts oil Christ’s regal acts. 

Seckkr (Will). The Nonsuch Professor in his Meridian glory. 
18mo. 1660. Reprinted, 1829. 

Serle (xVrnbrose). The Chri.stian Remembrancer*^ Various editions. 
An ailinirable experimental work'.'^'* 

Skdgewick" (Obadiah). The Shepherd of Israel. 4to. 1668. — 
Bowels of Tender Mercy. Folio, 1661. 

Srerlock (Wm). On Death, Judgment, Providence. 3 Vols.* 
Practical, though deficient in gospel principles, ^ 

Shaw (S). Immanuel. Variouis editions. — Welcome to the Plague. 
— Farewell to Life. • * _ 

A practical and devout writer. 

Sheppard (Thomas). Parable of the Virgins. Folio and 8vo.— 
2 A 5 
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Sincere Convert and Sound Believer. Various editions. 

Very .searching experimental works. 

Shower (John). On Time and Eternity. 8vo. 1099. 

Spurstowe (\V). The Wells of Salvation opened. 12mo. 1821. 
Steele (Rd). A Discourse on Old Age. The Tradesman’s Calling. 

Stennet (Samuel). On Domestic Duties. 8vo. 1783. 
r Sound and practical. 

Still (Prebendary). Horre Privatsc. 12mo. 

Very devotional and edifying prayers and meditations. 

Stuckley (Lewis). Gospel Glass. 12mo. 1809. 

A good book for self-examination. 

Tillfnghast (John). Elijah's Mantle, being his remains. 12mo. 
1658. Six Treatises. 12mo. 1663. • 

Evangelical and experimental. 

Venn (Henry). Complete Duty of Man. Various editions. — Essay 
on the Prophecy of Zeeharias. Various editions. 

Valdesso (John). Divine considerations of those things most 
profitable in our Christian profession. 12ino. 1646. 

Some striking thoughts. Rccummcndeil by Herbert, with several good 
notes by him. 

Vincent (Nathaniel). The Spirit of Prayer. 

There are other valuable practical Treatises by him. 

Vincent (Thos). The true (3'iristian’s love of the unseen Christ. 
There arc various other c.xccllcnt practical work.'» by him. 

Watson (Thomas). The Saint-s* Cordial. 

There arc many excellent practical works by him. 

Wright (Samuel). Treatises on Sin, Regeneration, the Lord’s 
Day, the Great Concern, Sx. 

Much knowledge of the heart, 

Worthington (John). On Self-resignation. 8vo. 1675. 
Walker (Samuel). Practical Christianity. l2mo. 

WiLBKRFORCE (W) . Practical View of the prevailing religious 
Sy.stcms of Professed Christians. 

A work which has been eminently u.scful. 

Zimmerman (J. Lj. On Knowledge of Christ. 12mo. 1772. 

XL MISCELLANEOUS TREATISES IN DIVINITY'. 

There arc periodical publications, monthly, quarterly, and annu- 
ally, that might be introduced under this head. Each denomination 
of Christians, and the various classes of some, have their respective 
periodical work. They are diffusing constantly a vast mass of in- 
telligence, and very much influence the mind of their respective 
clas8c.s. While the Christian can ttse many with thankfulness, and 
some have been eminently serviceable to the Church of God, yet 
like all other human productions, they cannot be universally relied 
on> and we must try all by the Scriptures of truth. 
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Barlow (Bishop). Genuine Remains of. 8vo. 1693. 

Reflections were published on this work by Henry Brougham, 4 to. 1694, 
and the list of books was published separately by W. Oflley, in 1699. 
There arc however many valuable hints in the Remains. 

Natural History of Enthusiasm. 8vo. 1829. 

Gambier (J. E). Introduction to the study of moral evidence. 
3d Edition. 8vo. 

A work of sound interesting argument. 

Grkw (Nch). Cosmologia Sacra; a Discourse on the Universe, 
as it is the Creature and Kingdom of God. Folio, 1701. 

IIiiY (William). Tracts and Essays (including two on the 
Divinity and Atonement of (Mirist). 8vo. 1822. 

The observations of a clear and vigorous mind on various important topic*'. 

•Hutchinson (Frances). An Essay concerning Witchcraft, to 
confute vulgar errors. 8vo. 1720. 

Hknky (T. C). Letters to a Friend, intended to relieve the 
difficulties of an anxious inquirer. Edited by Dr. Pye Smith 
and W. Lewis. 12mo. 1829. 

Foster (John). Essays. 8vo. 1826. 

Original, and calculated to enlarge the m.ud. 

Knox (V). Ciiristian Philosophy. 12mo. i798. 

A powerful defence of the need of divine influence. 

Bowdlkr (John). Select Pieces in Verse and Prose. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

The Theological Tracts of ilns able writer were published separately in 
l 2 mo. 

Wilks (S. C). Christian Essays. 8vo. 1828. 

Many valuable thoughts. 

Sumner (Bp. J.B). Records of Creation. 2 Vols. 8vo. ISIS. 

Davies (J). An Estimate of the Human Mind. 2 Vols. 8 vo. l82s. 

An able Christian view of the subject. 

pRiDEAux (H). Directions to Churchwardens, bv R. P. Tvrwhitt. 
12mo. 1830. 

Douglas (James) The Truths of Religion. Errors regarding 
Religion. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1830. 

Shavv (James). The Parochial Lawyer, or the Churchwarden 
and Overseer’s Guide. 12mo. 1831. 

Godwin (B). Lectures on Colonial Slavery. 1830. 

Burn (Rich), l^clcsiastical Law, by Tyrwhitt. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1824. 

Lrwin (Sir G. A). Summary of the Laws relating to the govern- 
ment and maintenance of the Poor. 12mo. 1828, 

Elmrs (James). Ecclesiastical and Civil Delapidations. 8vo. 1829. 

Williams (David). Laws relating to the Clergy. 8vo. 

Payne (Geo). Elements of mental and moral science. 8vo. 1828. 

Border (ILF)- Mental discipline. i2mo. 1822. 
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Other metaphysical writers might be enumerated under this head ; 
they serve to strengthen and enlarge the powers of the mind, but 
give, if the author, with impi rfect knowledge, may judge, but little 
light in scriptural divinity: one builds a beautiful system, and 
another comes after him, and overthrows it all. Wc can rest on 
nothing but the Bible. The writings of Stewart, Reid, Browne, 
Payne, 8tc. cannot easily be read without advantage. But let the 
Christian Student not oe carried away by any human systems. 


^ntton lf{¥. 

HISTORICAL DIVINITY, OR THE HISTORY OF 
RELIGIONS. 

(1) GENERAI, HISTORY. 

Sec Edwards’s History of Redemption.. 

Adam (Robert). Religious World Displayed. 2 Vols. 8vo., 182.3. 

A very full, useful, and accurate account ot the religions of the world, as 
they at present exist, 

Williams (T). A Dictionary of all Religions and Religious 
Denominations, ancient and modern. Third Edition. 8vo. 1823. 

A very valuable book of reference. 

Alley (Jerome). Viudiciic Christianie ; a (’om pa rati ve Estimate 
of the Genius and 'l’emi>cr of the Greek, the Roman, the Hindu, 
the Mahometan, and the Christian Religions. 

A comprehensive work with much information. ^ 

Hearne. (Thomas). Duclor Ilistoricus. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1714-2.3. 

(2) HISTORY AND RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE JEWS. 

— Talmudtcal 

See Lightfoot. 

One of the most comiiletc and systematic works is the Mischna of Suren- 
husius, 6 vols. folio, containing the system of Hebrew jurisprudence, 
rites, antiquities, and oral law. 

Jo.sEPHUs (FlaviiH). His Works. 

The best eilitions in the original are those of Hudson, iravercarap, Oberthur 
and Richter (in 6 vols. 12mo.; and in English that by Whiston. 


* In a correspondence wdth Mr. Alley, some detective exprewsions were 
noticed to him— on one respecting charity, he says, ‘ Your observation on 
the concluding passage of my description of Christian charity is just and 
decisive. Mere charity, thfiiigh including all the graces which the Apostle 
has attributed to it, cannot “ bring down Ufion us tlie blessing of salva- 
tion,*' which is to be derived solely from the mercies of tlie atonement. 
Here also 1 have been too lax or too ardent in my expressions, and 1 shall 
eadily avail myself of the first Opportunity of rectifying the error.* 
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Very valuable in illustrating various particulars in the New Testament. 
The works of Philo Jtidieiis (the best edition by Mangey and Richter, 
in 0 vols. rinio.) have n. similar use. 

The Apocrypha, with Arnold’s Commentary. 4to. 

The undue claim put in for the adini'-sion of the*ie bof.'ks into the divine 
canon, has had <;uch a re action, that they have been neglected in their 
real use as human writings. 

Basnaok (James) . Tlie History of the Jews^rom Jesus Christ to 
the Present Time, being a continuation of the History of Josephus : 
translated by T. Taylor. Folio, 170w. 

A scarce work with much information. 

Adam (Hannah). History of the Jews from the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. 8vo. 1818. 

Valuable information, 

Tovey (D. Blossiers). Anglia Judaita; or the History and An- 
ti(iuities of the Jews in England, collected from all our Historians, 
both printed and manuscript, as also from public records. 4to. 
1738. 

Home f James). Scripture History of the Jews. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1737. 

McNeile niugh). Popular Lectures on Prophecies relative to 
the Jews. 8vo. 1830. 

Allen (John). Modern JudalMii ; or a Bilef Account of the 
Opinions, Hites, and Ceremonies of the Modern Jews. 8vo. 1830. 

Useful intormatiou. 

Fleury (Claude). The manners of the Israelites, by A. Clarke. 
8vo. 1820. 

A useful work for the young. ^ 

Townley (James). Reasons of the Law of Moses, translated from 
Maimonides, with Notes. 8vo. 1827. 

(3) HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

( 1 ) General History of the Christian Church. 

See Cave, Dupin, &c. 

[1] General Kcrle^iasfical Historians. 

Eusebii, P.vMPiiii.r, Ruffini, TiiEonourri, Evagrii, Socratis, 
Sozomeni, and Theopori Historia: Ecclesiastics. 

These works with others, were printed in one vol. folio. 1691. in IjAtin. 
Tlierc is also an Kiighsli t run. slat ion of Eusebius, Socrates, and E\'agrius, 
folio. l()h;j. They should be read through. 

Campbell (GeorgeL Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 

Some valuable remarks in this work. Ilis attack on Episco])acy was replied 
to by Bishop Skinner, in his Primitive Truth, &c. 8vo. 1803. 

Cavr (William). Lives of the Fathers of the First Four Ages of 
the Church. 2 Vols. folio. ir>a3-7. 4th Edition, 1716. 

A work of much leandng. 



Clarke (Samuel). The Marrow of Ecclesiastical History. Third 
Edition, Folio, 1675. Lives of sundry eminent persons in the 
latter age. Folio, 1683. 

Various particulars of the lives of eminent men, not now to be found else- 
where. 

Ness (Christ). A complete and Compendious Church History, 
being an historical narrative how God’s power and providence 
has hitherto conhfdnded all the plots of the devil. 12mo. 1680. 

The style cpiaint and biul, but some good hints. 

Benson (George). A History of the first planting of Christianity 
from the Acts and Epistles. 4to. 1756. 3 Vols. in 1. 

Dupin cl. E). A new History of Ecclesiastical Writers. 8 Vols. 
Folio.' 1605— 17'2:>. 

This has been mentioned under a previous head . The original French work 
is in 19 \oIs. 4to. i688— 

Echard (Laurence). A General Ecclesiastical History. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 1722. Folio, 1702. 

An accurate detail of facts. 

Erskine (J). Sketches of Church History. 2 Vols. 12mo. 1790-7. 

Much scarce inftjrination. 

Weisman (C. E). Introductio in Memorabilia Ecclesiastica 
Historiae Sacne. 2 Vols. Ito. 174.7. 

A va.st body of information, by a pious writer j one of Dr. Spcncr’s school. 

Fox rjohn). Acts and Monuments of the Church. 3 Vols. fo. 1684. 

Tlic very spirit of the Reformers brought belore u.s by a man of a kindred 
spirit. 

Gillies (John). Historical ('olicctions. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1754. 

% A very prodtalilc b(K)k for a minister. 

JoRTiN (John). Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. 3 Vols. 1805. 

Critical, but wanting in more inii)ortant things. 

Millar (Robert). History of the Propagation of Christianity. 
2 Vols. 8 VO. 1731. Third Edition. 

A work with mucli valuable information. 

Milner rioseph and Dean). Hi.story of the Church of Christ 
5 Vols. 8vo. 1824. Continuation by J. Scott. 3 Vol.s. 1826-31. 

A work eminently pious and useful, having much of the mind of the Spirit- 
The best hi.story of the real Churcli, and ably continued. 

ScunsNE (C;. Tabulie Hi.storiac Ecclesiasticaj .secundum Ordincm, 
Synchronisticum et Periodis digcstie, folio, Rcrlini, 1828. 

From the birth of Ciiri.st to I827. Said to be carefully compiled. 

There are other histories published or publishing tin tlie Continent, as one by 
A. Klien in 2 vol.s. from tlie birth of Christ tf> the ileath <)f Pius VII. Hvo. 
Graecii, 1828 , in l.atin; and one in French by M. . 1 . Matter, of which the 
first vol. was published in 1829; said to be philosophical and Neologian. 

Mosheim (J. L) . Commentaries on the Affairs of Christians, before 
Constantine, by R. S. Vidal. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1813. — Ecclesiastical 
History, by A. Maclaine. 6 Vols. Hvo. iHll. 

Useful as the bistory of external things. Itc and Milner should be read 
together , but Mosheim ia a poor histi.rian us to the real Ciiurch. Mac 
lahic’s translation is said to be inaccurate. 
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Kaye (Bishop). Kcclcsiastical History of the Second and Third 
Centuries. 8vo. 1826. — Accountof Justin Martyr. 8vo. 1829. 

Learned and useful. 

Magdeburgh Centuriators. — llistoria Kcclesiastica. 3 Vols. folio. 
1624. 

Walchius prefers the edition in 13 vols. fo. 1510— 157 1. This work embraces 
thirteen centuries : it is very full of useful inforina*^ion. Villiers calls the 
Editr)rs * The Fathers of real eeelcsiastical histnr\^* Speakinj^of Baronius 
as zealous for Popery, Btsliop Barlow goes on to ‘say, on the other side 
the Centuriators arc (in some things^ a littie too otrait laced. 

Spanmieimi (F) llistoria Ecclesiastica. From the Creation to the 
Reformation. 

A very comprehensive and valnahle history j will he rarely referred to in 
vain lor infornidUoii. It is in the first volume ol his works in folio. 

Tillemont (L. S). Ecclesiastical Memoirs of the first Six Cen- 
turies, translated by T. Deacon 2 Vols. folio. 1735. 

Lampii (F. A) Synopsis Historiai Sacrai and Ecclesiasticae. 12mo. 
173.). 

Neander (A). History of Christian Religion and Church during 
the first Three Centuries, by 11. J. Rose. 2 Vol. 8vo. 1831, 2. 

Spaniieim (F). Kcclcsiastical Annals, translated from the Latin, 
with notes, &c. by the Rev. G. Wright. 8vo. L>29. 

A valuable translation of Sparheim’s .Abrii’riuent of his llistoria. 

NTecamp (J. L), llistoria, Missionis Evangelicx in India Orientali 
cum Praef. G. A. Franckii, 1747. 4to. 

Simon (R). History of the Religions and Customs of the Eastern 
Nations. 8vo. 1685. 

Ba xter (Richard) . Church History of the Government of Bishops 
and their Councils. 4to. 1680. 

Contains much information re.*pccting the errors of Councils, taken from 
Binnius and Crahhe. 

[The more extended works of Baronius, (on which see Casauhan’s and 

Basnage’s Exereitations, and Pagi’s Critiea) Fleury, &c. are fitted rather lor 

public than private Libraries. Fleur>'h Kccle.siitetical History, with the 

continuation by Fahre and Ooujet, is in :i7 vols. tto. and 40, It w*as 

in part translated into English in 5 vols. ito. 17*27.] 

[2] MurelUnu'tms CaUertiom rvhtiire to the General History 
of the Christian Church. 

Bullet (J.B). History of the Establishment of Christianity. 
8vo. 1776. 

Bingham (Joseph). Origines F.cclcsiastic 0 c. 2 Vols. folio. 1726. 
or 10 Vols. 8vo. 1829. 

Full of valuable learning on the early state of the Church. 

Fauricii (J.A) Salutaris l.uK Evangelii. 4to. 1731. 

A great deal of information on the propagation of the Gosi)cl. 

UssRuii (Ahp). l)c Christianarum Ecclcsiarum successione et 
statu. 4to. 1633. 

lu this work, Archbishop Usher follows up Bishop Jewell’s Apology, down 
to the fourteenth century. It was never completed. 
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Amour (M. de Saint). Journal of Transactions in France and at 
Rome, on the five famous Propositions controverted between the 
Jansenists and the Molinists. Folio, Ififil. 

Brown (F.dw). Fasciculus rcrum exi»eteiuhirum et fiigiciidarum, 
prout ah Orthuino Gratio Fditus. 2 Vols. folio. Ifiyo. 

A collection of intcrcstiiis aiul scarce pieces rclatiiiff to the Council of Basil, 
and the early Keforn^ers, Wickliffe, Grotestc, &c. 

(2) Gt^nernl Histonj of thr Rcformntlun. 

Basnage (J). llistoire dc la Religion des Kglises Reformees. 
4 Vols. 4to. 172.). 

Gerdesius t' Daniel}. Introdnctio in llistoriam F.vangclii Siccula 
Ifi. 2 Vols. 4to. 1744 — 1752. — And Miscellanea Groningana. 
4 Vols. 1714. 

Seckkndorf rv. L). Commentarius llistoricus do I.uthcranismo. 
Folio. 1 fill 4. 

The source of the most valuable histones of the reformation. 

SLEin.\N rjohn). History of the Rofnrmati«)n of the Church, 
from 1.517 to ir>fi2; translated by K. Bohun. Folio. lC8y, 

Kef.ty i.M. Aj. Times of Trial. 8vo. ls5o. 

Vrr.MERs (Chariest Essai sur Tesprit et rinfiuence de la Refor- 
mation. 12mo, 1820. 

An enlar;re(l view (if the literary and political conscrincnccs and blosslnps 
of the Kctoim.itioii, but detect i\o as to those Ijijj^her religious aspects in 
which the Scriptures mainly regard divine truth, and written under some 
influence of tlie sceptical spirit ot the Continent. There ha\ c been English 
trau.«4pt]ons by Lambert and Mill. 

i3j Krclf*sifistiral Histnnj of Eni'Uind. 

(ij (InifTitl Errif*.\h/.\tu'(il Ihstonvs. 

Beij.f. Historiic Ecclesiastic® Gentis Aiigloruni. Folio. 1712. 

UssERfi (Abp;. Brildiinicaruin Ecclesiarum Antiquitates. 4to. 
ir.38 

Hales (\Vm). On the Origin of the Primitive Church of the 
British Isles. 8vo. 

Fuller rThomas}. Church History of Great Britain. Folio. 165.5. 

Quaint and witty, hut ^erlslble, pious, eandid, and useful ; an invaluable 
boily of informati«)n to the death of (;harle.s the First. Ileylyn animacl 
verted upon it, and Fuller replied in his ‘ Appeal ol Injured Innocence.’ 
Folio, 

Stillingflket (Bishop). Origines Britannic®. Folio, 1710.— 
Continued by J. InnC'tt. Folio, 1704. 

Learned and \<iluahle. 

\Varnf.r (Richard). ICcclcsiastical History of England. 2 Vols. 
Folio, 1756-7. 


Much information. 
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Collier (Jeremy) . Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain. Folio, 
1708. 

Collier was a non-juror ; he has collected much information. 

There arc other more recent histories which the author has not seen ; as 

Cauwithen (J. B. S). History of the Church of England. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 1829. 

Grant (Johnson'). A Summary of the History of the English 
Church, and of the sects which have departed from its communion, 
w’ith answers to each dissenting body. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1811-26. 

r2). Histories durins^ pnriinilar Periods, and Memoirs relative 
thereto. 

Several modern publications by Southey, Townsend, White, 
Philpotts, &c. and by Butler, throw light on this division. Cressy, 
fo. 1618 . Dodd, 3 Vols. fo. 1737-1742 : and Lingard, arc Roman 
Catholic works on Chuich and English Histones, as is Alford's in 
4 Vols. fo. 16G3. 

Burnet (Gilbert). History of the Reformation. 6 Vols. Various 
editions. Oxford. 7 Vols. 8vo. 1829. 

The collection of documents specially voiua dc. 

Bennett (Benj). A Memorial of the Rciormation. 8vo. 1721. 
and Defence of it. 1723. 

Gives the views of the writer on our Reformation and Church ni.story to 
1/10. He was a pious i ivsenter. 

PHEI.AN (\V). History of the Policy of the Church of Rome in 
Ireland, from the Introduction of the English Dynasty to the 
Great Rebellion. 1827. 8vo. * 

SoAMEs ( I lenry) . The History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1826-8. — Inquiry into the Doctrines 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 8vo. 1830. 

Strype (John). EcclC'^iastical Memorials and Annals. 13 Vols. 
8vo. and hi^ I.ives of Cranmer, Parker, Whitgift, Grindal. 11 
Vols. 8 VO. with Index. 2 Vols. 8\o. 

Invaluable documents of the most interesting periods of eeelesiastical 
history. A fnithlul and imlustrioiis hi.st(«rian. 

IIeyi.yn (Peter). History of the Reformation. Folio, 1660. 

A party writer, to be read with caution. He perverts and misrepresents. 

Ridley (Gloucester). Life of Bi.shop Ridley. 4to. 1763. 

Tup: Phoenix. A revival of scarce Pieces. — It contains several 
valuable historical documents. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1707-8. 

Walker (Clement). The History of Independency. 4 Parts. 4to. 
1648— 16.'>1— 1661. 

Clarendon (l.ord). History of the Rcl)eIlion. 8 Vols. 8vo. 1828. 
This should be compared with other contemporary histories, with Baxter, 
Whitelock, Rushworth's Historical collections. Hardly any writer of 
these times seems wholly unbiassed. 
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Walker (John). The Sufferings of the Clergy of the Church of 
England in the time of the Rebellion. Folio, 1714. 

This should be compared with Calamy’s Continuation of Baxter’s Life and 
Times. 

Burnet (Bishop). History of his own times. (I Vols. 8vo. 1827. 

Valuable, tliou^h partial to liis own \ iews. 

Woodward fjosiah). Account of the Rise and Progress of the 
Religious Soeietui'.. 12ino. 17 44. 

A very gratityinfi: account of tlie labours of good men, at a period when 
religion was very low in our country . 

Yates (Richard). The Church in Danger, and the Patronage 
of the Church of England. 8vo. Iftl.'i-IS'JB. 

Sensible and sca.sonable publications on very important subjects. 

(3.) CkinvucatUms of tho Cler^cij. 

Attrrbury (Francis). The Rights, Powers, and Privileges of an 
English Convocation. 2nd edition. 8vo. 1701. 

Written with vigour and perspicuity ; met with a full reply in the following 
work. 

Wake (Abp). The state of the Church and Clergy of England, 
historically deduced. Folio, 1703. 

Written in a pacific spirit. 

(4j. Hist or if of Dhsrnters. 

Sec Doddridge, Watts. 

Neal (Dan). The History of the Puritans. 5 Vols. 8vo. 1822. 

A valuable and instructive history, with a strong bias in favour of his 
subjects, but an upright mind. The Rn.swer.s to it arc 

Greti^ (Zach). Review of Neal’s Hi.story. 3 Vols. 173r>-173!). 

In the edition of Neale above mentioned, (irey’s objections arc noticed. 

Mado.k (Bishop). Vindication of the Church of England. 1 Vol. 
8vo. 17f)3. 

Bishop Warburton has also some keen notes on Neal. 

Bogue (David) and Bennett (James). The History of the Dis- 
senters. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1H08 — 1812. 

A bias in favour of Dissenters and bitter against Churchmen. 

Toui.min (J). Historical View of the state of Dissenters under 
King William. 8vo. 1811. 

Wii.soN (Walter). History and Antiquities of Dissenting Churches, 
including the lives of their Ministers. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1828. 

Mr. Orme speaks of tliis as containing curious and interesting information. 
It is bitter towards tiic Church and Churchmen. 

Brooks (Benjamin). Livc.s of the Puritans. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1813. 

Palmer (Samuel). The Nonconformist’s Memorial. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
1802. 

Hey LIN (Peter). History of the Presbyterians. Folio. 1670. 

A prejudiced writer. Sec (on the other side) the History of the Scotch 
Church. 

IviMRY (Joseph) . History of the English Baptists. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
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Skwelt, (William). History of the Quakers. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1785. 

T. Wriffht wrote a history of the Qnakers in Ireland, and T. Clarkson a 
portraiture of Quakerism. Sec l.eslieN works for an opponent’s views, 
(ieorgo Keitli also wrote several works ag:ainst Quakers. 

Ukantz (J)avid). History of the T.’nited Brethren. 8vo. 1780. 
SouTiiKY (Robert) The Life of Wesley and the Ri':eand Progress 
of Methodism. 8vo. 1820. 

This should he read with the fullowifp^ work. 

Watson (Richard). Observations on the Life of Wesley. 8vo. 

1820. — Defence of the Wesleyan Missions. 8\o. 1817. 

Bknson (Joseph). Apology for the Methodists. l2mo. 1801. 
Myles (W). History of the MethodLsts. 8vo. 1M3. 

Lindsey (Theophilus). An Historical V'lcw of rnitarians. 8vo. 
1783. 

Lindsey left the Established Cliureh. He was answered by Burgh. 
Duti.eii (Charles;, lli.storieal Memoirs respcctini; the English, 
Scotch, and Irish Roman Catholics. 4 Vols. 8vn. 1822. 

Blair (William). The Revival of Popery. 8vo. 1819. 

(4) E(rl(*siastintl History of Scot Imvi a 'id Wlmid* 

Jamieson (John). Histor'cal Account of the ancient Culdees. 
Spotswood (John Abp'l. The History of the Church of Scotland. 
Folio. 1C77. 4th l.aition with Appcndi.x. 

The hi.story in favour of episcopacy. 

Skinner (John). Ecclesiastical History of Scotland. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

1788, and Annal.s to 1815. 8vo. 1818. • 

Jones calls the lirs't work a plain and unaflected detail of facts, interesting 
and amusing. Comi»arc it with Woodraw anil Calderwood. 

Knox (John). The History of the Reformation of Scotland. 
Folio. 1732. 

Mr. M'davin republished this with notes, in avo. 1831. 
Calderwood (David). The true History of the Church ot 
Scotland. Folio. 1078, 

The history' in favour of Presbyterianism. 

Crosby (Tlionins). History of English Baptists from the Re- 
formation to the reign of George 1. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1738 — 1740. 
WoDRow (Robert). History of the Sufferings of the Church 
of Scotland from the Restoration to the Revolution. 2 Vols. 
Folio, 1721. reprinted with notes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1829. 

Compare it with Skinner. See also Mackenzie and Kirktun. 

Cooke (George). History of the Reformation in Scotland. 
3 Vols. 8 VO. 1811. 

M'Crie (Thomas). Lives of Knox and Melville. 4 Vols. 8vo. 
1818—1819. 

Many original documents, and much information on the Scotch Reformers. 
There are various other histories as Keith, Brown, &e. A history of the 
Church in Ireland is in preparation, by Dr. Bbringtoii. 1832. 
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Usher (Abp). Discourse on the Religion anciently professed by 
the Irish. 4to. 1687. 

O'Sollivan and Porter published compendiums of the Catholic history 
of Ireland, and Sir .latiies Ware several works on the prelates and 
antiquities of Ireland. 


(5) Eccle^instiral Histories of Germftnij ami tfu* North of Fjirope, 
Holland, thff Neth^tdands, Franre^ Spain, Switzerland, Italy, and 
other Countries and Churches, 

Sec Seckendorlf. 

Adami (Mcleh.) Vihe Thcologorum. Folio. 170r>. 

Rose (H- J). The State of Protestantism in Germany, 2nd 
edition with Appendix. 8vo. 1829. — A Letter to the Hishop 
of London, in reply to Mr. Posey’s work on the Causes of 
Rationalism in Germany. 8vo. 1829. 

PusEYfE. B). An Historical Inquiry into the Rationalist cha- 
racter lately predominant in the Theology of Germany. 8vo. 
1828. 

Sec Mr. Ro.se*a remarks on this work. Mr. Pusey also puhli‘>hcd a 2iul 
Part in ls:io. 

Evanso.n (W. a), .\pology for the Modern Theology of Pro- 
testant Germany ; a translation of a Review of Mr. Rose’s 
Discourses by Dr Rretehneider. 8vo. Is27. 

These accounts compared will lurnish moiiic insight into the present state 
of theology in Germany. 

M'Crie (Thomas). History of the Reformation in Italy. 8vo. 
1827. The Reformation in Spam, Century xvi. kvo. 1829. 

Brandt f Gerard). History of the lleformalion in the Low 
Countries. 4 Vols. Folio, 1720 — 2IL 

Brandt was an Artninian, and sets that side in the fairest light. 

Laval fS. A). The Reformation in France. 8vo. 7 VoN 1737 — 41. 
Another History in preparation, by \V. Srnedlcy. 1832. 

Leydecker (James;. The Honour of the National Synod ofDovt, 
in the years 1618 — 19, maintained and e.stabli.she(1 against the 
accusations of (L Brandt in his History of the Reformation. 
2 Vols. 410. Dutch ITO.'i— 1707, 

There is. It is believed, no translation into Latin or Englisli. A friend, who 
has it, gives me the account in the note, of this, and of other Dutch 
ecclesiastical hi.storics. > .Siianheim refers to 'friglandius aa giving the 
beat accounts of tlie rise of Arminianism. 


* The Dutch Ecclesiastical Historian, John llten/MtytMrt dicii at the 
Hague in September, 1644, at the age of 88. Ilishi.sUiry id the Reformation 
was puhlislied in l6i6. Jmneii Triyhmd, //w* Wrfer was minister of Amster- 
dam from l6l9 to l63t. He was present at the .Synod of Dort in 1018 l6l9t 
and was ProfeWirat Leyden in I6;i4, where he died in ib^i. lie prc*sented 
his history to the States of Holland in March id.'VO, un<ier this title ‘Church 
History, including the heavy and distressing disputes tliat have taken place 
In the United Netherlands, with their conclusion and remarks upon the 
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Leydeckkr (Melchior). Historia Janscnistni. 8vo. 1695. 

Gai.e (Thomas). The true idea of Jansenism, both Rhetoric and 
Dogmatic. 24to. 1CG9. 

Browntno (W. S). The History of the Huguenots during the 
16th century. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1829. 

Waixii (C. W. F). a Compendious Historv^of the Popes. 8vo. 
1759. 

Daii.le (John). Apology for the'! Reformed Churches. 12mo. 
1653. 

Quick (John). — Synodicon — Acts, &c. of the National Councils 
of the Reformed Churches in France. 2 Vols. Folio. 1692. 

This has been noticed under a previous head. 

The General Historians of the Krone h (’hnrch, the Samiisarthans, Duplex, 
Ix Cointc, and L<»nj;ueval, arc too voluiinnnns for a private library. 
Thuanus is an invaluable general history from l.u:i to 1607, in 7 vols. folio, 
or 11 vols. ito. 1710. in French with notes. 

Geddes (Michael). Mi.sccllaneous Tracts relative to the Kccle- 
siastical History of Sjiain and Portugal, and Hi.stories of the 
Churches of Malabar and Kthiopia. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1694 — 1702. 
Ruchat (Abr). llistoire de la Reformation de la Suisse. 12mo. 
6 Tom. I7i»7— 1728 

Perrin (J. P). Luther’s Fore-runners translated by Lennard. 
4to. 1624. 

Legfr (John). Tlistoiie des KgUscs Kvangeliques des Valines de 
Piedmont. Folio. 1669. 

Ai.li.k (Peter). Remarks on the Ancient Churches of Piedmont, 
and the Alhigenses. 2 Vols. 4to. 1690 — 1692, republished in 8vo. 
Peyran (J. K). Historical Defence of the Waldenscs, with In- 
troduction, &c. Hy tlie Rev. Thomas Sims. 8vo. 1826. 

Moreland in Ki.is, Gilly, Jackson, Jones, and others in late years have 
KivcM accounts of these interesting people, whom Faber considers as the 
two witnessi^ of tlie Reveldtioii. 

Rvcaut ^Sif Paul i . The present state of the Greek and Arminian 
Churches. 8vo. 1679. 


history of John ritenbogaart. (irrard Jirandt published his first volume 
luH>7i, and his second in 1674; and omits no opportunity of finding fault 
with Trigli^nd. The books of ITitenbogaart and Triglund are both thick 
folios. Jmma fA’ydvcUr was minister at Middlcbiirg. Ills first volume in 
4 to. pp. 7ip. was* imlilishcd in 17o.'>, with a Dedication to the Provincial 
Synods of South and North Holland. John Brandt, the sou of G. Brandt, 
thrcaterietl tt) answer it, and puhlisiied a copy of satirical verses. jA»y- 
decker's second volume pp. 519 , was published in 1707 ; of which the main 
object was to prove that the sufTcrings of which the Remonstrants com- 
plained was brought on them by their own crimes and misconduct. An 
Appendix follows, respecting some late occurrences ; an account at consi- 
derable length of various hooks which have been published, fur and against 
the Remonstrants ; a brief view of the artifices used by the Remonstrants 
In propagating their opinions, and lastly a few pages to shew that the doc- 
trine of the Ariuinlaus respecting Justification was unsound. 
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Smith (Thomas). An account of the Greek Church, as to its 
doctrines and rites. 8vo. 1C80. 

CovELL (John). Some account of the Greek Church. Folio. 1722. 

La Croze V. La). Histoire du Christianisme d*Kthiopie &. 
d*Armcnic. 12mo. 1739. — Histoire du Christianisme des hides, 
2 Tome. l2nio. 177)8. 

Buchanan (Claudifts.'. Chri^itian Researches in Asia. 8vo. iHll. 

A book that preatly toiidfd tt) evritc the present inis-ionary spirit. Sec 
also his Apoloiyy fur prumutiiig: Christianity, and Ins Colonial Estabh-it* 
mcnt. 

Mosheim (J. L). Memoirs of the Christian Church in China. 
8 VO. 17:)0. 

Ludoi.phus (Job). History of Ethiopia Folio. ir>.S2. 

Neal (I)anj. The History of Now F.ngland. 2 Vol.s. Svo. 1747 

Mather (Cotton). Ktelesiastical History of New Fngland, from 
Kj20to HIsh. Folio. 17b2. 

A most iivtercstni}* and editvinir work with some pOLMiharitics. 

Backi’s .'Haai-J. Church iJi.stoiy of New F.njjdand, from 1783 to 
1790, with a particular History ot Baptists. Hvo. 1790. 

{() ! Hnlnrij of Orders. 

Fosbrooke rj.D). lihtory of Mouachism, or tiie Manners and 
Customs of tlie .Monks ot F.ngland. 4to. lMi7. 

ITKmii.i.ianne .'(Jah). History of Monastical Orders. Svo. 1093. 

PoYNDER 'John;. A History of the Jesuits, to which is prefixed a 
Ilcjdy to Mr. Dallas. 2 Vols. svo. ISlC. 

Muntkr I'FridJ. I’niuordia Fccic.siac Africannc. 4to. Copenhagen. 
1«29. 

Mr. Horne describes this as a learned and valuable work. 

Helyot (i*ere). Histoire des Ordres Monastiipii's Religicux H 
Militaires et des eongn gations seiulaiies. 8 dome . 4lo. Fai.*- 
1721. 

The mo.st copious work extant on this subject, with plates. 

Pascal - Blaise;. Ihovimial Letters. Svo. iHlfi. 

A i)Owertul work ci{;aiiist the Jesiiito, with a fine vein of satire. 

Llorente ' !). J. A). History of the lnrpii.sitioii of Spain. Hvo. 
182r,. 

L 1 .MBOKCH rphilip). The History of the Iiupiisitlon — translated 
into Knglish by Samued Chandler, with an Introduction 011 
Pensecution. 2 Vols. 4t.i. 1731. 

This led to a controversy between Dr. Berriman and Chandler. 

(7) Hidortj of RHifrious Sorictiea. 

Brown (William). History of the Propagation of Christianity 
among the Heathen. Second edition. 

Millar published a Himilar work . 2 VoLs. Svo. 3rd edition. 1730* 
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Woodward (Josiah). Account of tlie Societies for the Refor- 
mation of manners. 12mo. 1744. 

A work of iiitcrostiiig information. 

Abstract of the Annual Reports and Correspondence of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 8vo. 1814. 

The reports and sermons arc published cai-h year. 

Humphreys (David), An Historical Account ^f the Incorporated 
Society for the l^ropagation of the Cuspcl in Foreign parts. 
8vo. 1730. 

Pratt (Josiah) Propaganda — An Abstract of the Design and 

Proceedings, and K.vtracts fiom the Sermons of the Propagation 
Society. 8vo. 181 y. 

A gotxl selection of many stt iking passages. 

SuoBERL (Frederick). Present state of Christianity, and of the 
Missionary Establishments 12ino. 1828. 

Williams (Charles). The Missionary Gazetteer. 12mo. 

Proceedings of Church Missionary Society, 1800 to 1831. 8vo. 

The Missionary Register fiom 1813 to 1831. 3 Vols. l2mo. 
and 10 Vols. 8vo. 

The only coin])k‘te account of Missionary proceedings from the date 
of its publicatinn. 

Propagation of the Gospel in the East, by Danish Missionaries 
12 mo. 3 Parts. 1718. 

Proceedings of the J’rajer Book and Homily Society from 1813. 

Proceedings of the London Missionary Society from 1796. 

Proceedings of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Periodical Accounts of United Brethren’s Missions from 1790. 

Periodical Accounts of the Baptist Missions. 8 Vols. from 1794. 

Reports of the British and Foreign Bible Society from 1805. 

Owen (John). History of the First Fifteen Years of the Bible 
Society. 3 Vols. 8vo. 

There arc proceedings also of various other Societies. 

Tlicre are may Publications and ('‘oiitroversics arising out of the Societies 
which cannot here be enumerated. 

Loskiel (G. 11). History of Missions among North American 
Indians. 8vo. 1794. 

An interesting Mis.siunary work. 

Holmes (J). Jlistory of Missions of the Brethren. 8vo. 1818. 

Hartley (John). Researches in Greece and the Levant. 1831. 

Crabb (James). The Gipscy’s Advocate. 12mo. 1831. 

Religion in Greece. Dublin. 18rno. 1831. 

Jowett (W). Christian Researches. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Much wisdom and piety. 

Ellis (W). Narrative of a Tour through Owhyhcc. Account 
t)f the Sandwich Islands. 4 Vols. 12mo. 1831. 



Montgomery (James). Journal of Voyages and Travels by Rev. 

JohnTyerman and George Bennet» Esq. 2 Vols. 8yo. 1881. 

(4) BIOGRAPHY. 

Fl*w subjects are more etlifyiii" than the lives 
of p:oo(i men. *An old writer rails it ‘ the marrow 
of FlcrlesiiiNtical History.’ Coverdale renmrks — ‘ It 
does us s'ood to read and hear, not the IviiJg legends 
of feigned, false, counterfeited, and Popish canonized 
Saints, but such true, holy, and approved histories, 
monuments, orations, epistles, and letters, as do set 
forth unto us the blessed behaviour of God’s dear 
servants.’ * It has been said that Henry’s brief life 
of his Father has perhaps been as instrumental in 
])roduring holy conduct as the six folio volumes 
of his Commentaries. 

We can merely confine ourselves to Relij^ious Biography. Those 
who wish to ])ur.siJc the sutyret must be leferied to Wood’s Athene 
Oxonienses, by Bliss, 4 Vols. 4to. 1M13, whr)>e partialities arc 
against Dissonters, 'Po Chalincis, .32 Vols. kvo. which contaiiib 
much valuable literal y information, or to Aikin’s similar work, 
and to Ba>le, .5 Vols. folio. Melchior Adarni Vita), Batcsii Vita;, 
and Frehen Theatrum, are valuable works in Latin. Some 1 im" 
are included in the collective works of Edwards, Jones, Milner, 
Newton. 


(1) Collections of Bw<^raphy. 

Ci.ARKF. fSamucl). T.ives of sundry eminent Isnglish ])ersons of 
this latter age, with Preface and Life bv Baxter. Folio. 16 h3. 
Many cdifyinKr hivet* in tliis wnrk. y 
Wordsworth (Chris, J Ecclesiastical Biography, 8vo. 6 Vol? 
1818. 

A very useful collection of Biography. 

M 1 DDI.ET 0 N (Erasmus). Evangelical iiiography. 4 Vols. 1816. 

The work corresponds to the title. 

Walton (Isaac). Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, 
and Sanderson, 2 Vols. 8vo. 1817. 

Interesting Biographical Sketche.s. 

Lloyd (D). Memoirs of Personages that suffered for llelijiion 
Folio. 1668. 


' See his address before certain godly Letters of tiic mart>rs. 
1564. 



Gilpin (W). Lives of the Reformers. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1809. 

Christian Biography published by the Religious Tract Society. 
Several Vols. 18mo. 

A -wcll-sclected and useful scries. 

Burnham (Richard). Pious Memorials. Edited by Rev. George 
Burder. 8vo. 1820. 

Gibbons (Thomas). Memoirs of eminently pious Women. By 
the Rev. S. Burder. 3 Vols. 12mo. 1823. 


(2) Particular Lives. 

Alleine (Joseph). His Life, Death, and Christian Letters. 
12rao. 1672. 

An excellent work. 

Baxter (Richard). Narrative of his Life and Times. Folio. 1716. 
By M. Silvester, 

A very instructive and entertaining work respecting one of the most 
interesting pcrio<ls of English History. Allowance should be made for 
the impcrlcction of every human Writer, and for his pccularities. Bitter 
animadversiniis were published on this work in 1696 . entitled Vindiciee 
Anti-Baxtcrian%. 

Calamy (Edm). Abridgment of Mr. Baxter’s History and con- 
tinuation. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1713 — 27, and Defence against Ollyife 
and Hoadlcy. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1703 — 1705. See Palmer’s 

Abridgment. 3 Vols. 8vo. 

There were animadversions on Dr. Calamy besides those of Ollyffe and 
Hoadley; but much useful information is to be gleaned from Calamy. 
His own life written by himself has also been published by J.Ti Rutts. 
2 Vols. 8 VO. 1830. 

Bedel (William). Life of, with Letters. 8vo. 1736. By Bp. 
Burnet. 

A very useful work, containing, in the apiicnded Letters, a good reply to 
Popery. 

Blackaoer (Colonel). Life and Diary, by A. Crichton, 12mo. 
1824. 

Bonnbl (James) . Exemplary Life and Character, by W. Hamilton. 
12mo. 1807. 

Boyle (Hon. R). Life, by T. Birch. 8vo. 1744. 

Brainerd (David). Life by J. Edwards. Svo. 1824. 

Specially valuable. 

Buchanan (C). Memoirs, by Dean Pearson. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1817. 

A very profitable and instructive work. 

Bull (Bishop). Life, byR. Nelson. Svo. 1713. 

To be read for practical edification, but Nelson views too favourably the 
sentiments of its Author. 

Burkitt (WilliamL Life of, by N. Parkhurst. Svo. 1704. 
Bunyan (John). Life, by J. Ivimcy. l2mo. 1809. 
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Calvin (John). Memoirs, by Mackenzie. 12mo. 181ft. 

Almost a continued panegcric.on this great Reformer. Lives which enter 
more into the fallen nature, even of Goci's best servants, are more 
valuable, though Calvin’s holy piety and active labours were indeed such 
as strongly to commend hla j^nciples. Calvin’s Epistles, in his works, 
would hr.ve furnished much interesting additional matter to tins Life. 

Chamberlain I'Jolm''. Late Missionary in India, Memoirs of, 
ftvo. 1825. by W. Yates. 

I 

Charles (^T). Life and I-abours of, by E. Morgan. 12mo. 1830. 

CoLET (Dr. John). Lite, by Dr. S. Knight. 8vo. 182.3. 

Dawson i^Irs). Life of, by the Ucv. \V. C. Wilson. 12mo. ' 82ft 

De Renty (J. The Holy Lifoot, by J. Jl. St. Jure. ftvo. Iil84. 

Doddridge 'Philip). Memoirs, Lv j(»l) ()rt(»n. 12mo. 1802 
An e.xccllcnt piece of ministerial liiography. 

Edwards fJonV Life ot, by IIa\\kt't»lt . I2iu(>. 1815. 

i\RASMi'S (D). Life, by J. Jortin. .< Vols. vo LsOs. 

Erskine (Dr. JohnL Life, by Sir 11. M. Wclwruid. ftvo. 1818. 

Erskinf. (Ebenezer). I.ife and Diary, by D. Frazer. 12mo. 1831. 

Fisk T Pliny;. A Mi.ssionary to Palestine, Life of, by A. Bond 
l2ino. 1828. 

A vcr>’ profitable niissifu. ry work. 

Flet< her rj, W, De laL Life by J. Hinson vo si 7. 

Mr. Cox has al-o puhlishr 1 his Life, and Mr. ^'''pi -a the lore '4 'mtest'' 
Fletcher’s Portrait ol St. l*aul. 

Good 'Dr;. Life of, by Olinti" us Gregory'. hv'L 182S 

Gardiner ('(’ol. James;. ’ ife, nv Dr. h Idridge. lft08. 

Gilpin (Hcrnaid;. Ijtc , b" Hn, (JarUton I-" *. . lo.Jt). 

Goodwin 'John;, The Life ks 'with ;.n account of lii.s opiiuoL 
and writings, by T Jackson, sx* . 'j2. 

An able defence uf rhi- fch-hrafeil Arnnnian. 

Hale 'SirMj. I5y Bishop Buniet ; and ilAM.MOND (Dr. Henry, 
by Dr. J, Fell. 12rn(). 

Hall 'Bishop;. HU Life and 'i'lmes, bv the Rev. J. Jones. 8vo 
1827. 

IIalybur’ion f'rhomasj. Life. l2mo. Various editions. 

Specially valuable for a ininiKtcr. 

Henry (Philipj. J.ife, by M. Henry, edited by J. B. Williams, 
ftvo. 182.5. 

Kinincntly in.structivc for ministers. 

Hfber (Bp;. Life of, by his widow. 2 Vols. dto. 1830. 

Henry (M;. Memoirs of, his Life, Character, and Writings, by 
J. B. Williams, ftvo. 182ft. 

Hervry (James). Life and Character, by John Brown, ftvo. 182(). 

An edifying work. Mr. Brown explains and defends Mr. Hervey’* 
srntiriicnts. 
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Hey (William). Life, by John Pearson. 8vo. 1822. 

Hutchinson (Col). Life by Mrs. Hutchinson. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1810. 
Jan^way (John). The holy life and triumphant death of, by 
James Jane way. 12mo. 1072. 

Laud (Abp). 

There arc several I.ivcs of this Prelate. The most recent one in favour 
of the Arclihishop, i*) that by Mr. Ijtw'-on. TA)he by Pr>une, entitled 
the Breviatc, the liilroiliiction tf> his Trial, and the history of liLs Trial 
are in three thin volumes, folio, 164 f, 5, 6, and adxcrse to him. 

Mather (Cotton). Life of, by Samuel Mather. 8vo. 1729. 
Ainr nca. 

Then was an ahridK-ment by Jennings, pub..^hed in this conntrj'. It is a 
holy and exciting work. 

Martyn (Henry). Mcmou iV hv the Rev. J. Sargent. 12nu). 1831. 
An invaluable \v«irk. for every Christian and every Minster. 

Melancthon i^Plnlip). Life of, by the Rev. F. A. Cox. Svo. ISl.'i 
Middleton (JlpW it by Rev. C has. Webb Lc Has. 2 Vols. 
8vo. lt<30. 

Nowhi. (Dean). Life, by Ralph Churton. Svo. 1809. 

OijKHLiN :J. F.) Memoirs of, with portraits and views. 8v(). 1829. 
All interest'Mg Memoir ot one who wis a t.evnted minister, with some 
exceptional views. Mr. ,.>ims has also published a Memoir of him. 

Owen i.lolm). Life <)•. by W. Orme. 8vo. 1^2G. 

Parsons (Levi). IMis- oiuiry to Palestine. Life of, by D. O. Morton 
1 :nio. is'l. Arneiica. 

Pavson (Fdwd). Memoir of, i2mo. 1830. 

Very mstruciivo and nseli... 

PEAurn (Sami ' ?iem »i*.s of, by \ndrcw !•’ or. 8vo. I81d. 
Powell (\a\asor ‘'. i he Lite and Death of. 12mo. 1671. 
Richmond ^Legli). Life, by T. S, Grimshaw*.. 8vo. 1828. 

Ridley (Bishop). I.ife, by Gloucester Ridley. 4to. 1763. 
Robinson (Thomas). Life, by T. K. Vaughan. 8vo. 1815. 
Rutherford (Samuel). Life of, by Thomas Murray. 12mo. 1828. 
Sancroft (Abp). Life, by D’Oylcy. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1821. 

Savage (Mrs.) Life, by J. B. Williams. 12mo. 1829. 

Scott (Thomas). IJfe, by J. Scott. 8vo. 1828. 

Highly interesting anil hi.striietivc. 

Shower (John). Memoirs of, by W. Tong. 8vo. 1716. 

Spencer (Thomas). Memoirs of, by Dr. Raffles. 12mo. 1827. 
Taylor (Bp). Life, by Bishop Hcber. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1824. 
Tillotson (Abp). Life of, by T. Birch. 8vo. 1753. 

Trimmer (Mrs). Life and Letters. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1816. 

Usher (Abp). Life and Letters, by Richard Parr. Folio. 1686. 
Walker (Mrs. E). Life. 12mo. 1827. 
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Walton (Bp.) Memoirs of Life and Writings, by J. H. Todd, 
2Vols, 8vo. 1821. 

Watts (Isaac). Memoirs, by Gibbons. 8vo. 1780. 

Waugh 'Alex). A Memoir of, by J. H. Hay, and H. Belfrage. 
8vo. 1830. 

Wesley (John). There are various Biographies. See that by 
Mr. Moore. 2 Vols*. 8vo. 1824. 

Whitfield (George). Life, by John Gillies. 8vo. 1813. 
WicKLiFFE (John de). Life and Opinions of, by Robert Vaughan. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1828. 

A work containing much original information. 

Williams (J.) Diary, Meditations, and Letters. Various editions. 
Winter (Cor). Life of, by W. Jay. 8vo. 1808, or 12mo. 1812. 
Wilson (Bp). Life, by H. Stowell. 8vo. 1829. 

W’lLSON (W). Memoirs of, by Andrew Ferricr. 12mo. 1830. 
Xavier (Francis). Life of, by D. Bohours, translated by Drydcn. 
8vo. 1688. 

ZuiNGLius (Ulrich). Life, by J. H. Hess, translated by Miss 
Aikin. 8vo. 1812. 


5. PAGAN AND MOHAMMKDAN RELIGIONS. 


(1) Pa^an Relif^om, 

Vossii (G. J.) De Ortu et Progressu Idolatris. 2 Vols. Folio. 
1668. 

Bryant (Jacob). Analysis of Ancient Mythology. 4to. 3 Vols. 
1774. 

Faber (G. S). Origin of Pagan Idolatry. 3 Vols. 4to. 1816. 
Gale (T). Court of the Gentiles. 4 parts. 4to. 1672 — 1678. 

The third book of the 4th part, being published separately, is sometimes 
not with the other parts. There were second editions enlarged of the 
firsthand becond parts of this teamed work, which contains a vast body 
of information on Pagan Philosophy, and the light obtained by the 
ancients from the Scriptures. 

Kennett (Basil). Antiquities of Rome. 8vo. 1793. 

Potter TAbp). Antiquities of Greece, with additions by G. 
Dunbar. 2 Vols. Hvo. 1820. 

Forster (Charles). Mahommedanism Unveiled. 2 Vols. Hvo. 1829. 
Objectionable statements in this work.— Sec Christian Observer and 
Borders Rise and Progress and Termination of Mahommedanism. 8vo. 
1830. 

Ward (William). View of the History, Literature, and Mythology 
of the Hindoos. 3 Vols. Hvo. 1822 — Farewell Letters. 12mo. 
Jokes (SirW). Institutes of the Hindoo Law. 8vo. 1797. 
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Alley (Jerome). Vindiciae Christiana:. 8vo. 1826. 

A learned and comprehensive survey of the features of false religion, as 
contrasted with Christianity. Sec also Ryan’s Effects of Religion. 

CuDWORTH (Ralph). Intellectual System. 4 Vols. 8vo. 

• It will at least be expedient, I had almost said necessary, to know so 
much of the opinions of Heathen Antiquity as is to be learned from those 
authentic documents which the industry of the indefatigable Cudworth 
has collected and arranged with g^eat judgmcnla— Htirsley. 

Davies (Edwd). The Rites and Mythology of the British Druids. 

8vo. 1809. 


(2) Mo/uimmedan, 

The Koran, translated by George Sale. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

There is a refutation of the Koran by Lewis Maraccii. 2 Vols. Folio. 
1698. He gives the original Koran, a translation, notes, and refutation. 
Grotius’a last book on the trutli of Christianity, answers the Moham> 
medans. 

PRIUEAUX (H). The true Nature of Imposture. 8vo. 1723. 
Martyn (Henry). Controversial Tracts, edited by Professor 
Lee. 8vo. 

Relandi (H). De Rcligionc Mohammedica. 8vo. 1717. 

Mills (Charles). The History of Mohammedanism. 8vo. 1617. 
Neale ( ). Mohammedan System of Theology. 8vo. 

The Author at the close of this long list of Books 
adds some practical remarks. The importance of 
being rightly guided from above to that sound 
knowledge which will not be condemned in the great 
day, is unspeakable. May we ever first seek that guid- 
ance ! And in all our studies may we earnestly desire, 
not the pleasing of man, nor our own ease, glory, or 
reputation, hut the truth of God, first for ourselves, 
and then for others. If we are commissioned," * Go 
and teach surely we ought to be taught ourselves, 
and should especially and diligently seek Divine 
teaching. 

A diligent preparation for obtaining Holy Orders 
is a clear duty ; but ministers should not make their 
ordination the termination of their studies. Have 
not some, after just acquiring sufficient knowledge 
to pass an examination, felt wholly relieved in the 
2 B s 
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thought of having no further account to give to men 
of their knowledge or ignorance, regardless, as has 
been observed, of the tremendous account to be 
rendered before the tribunal of God. 

Of all the hen'’y judgments which can fall upon 
a ])eople, none are more tremendous than that of 
ignorant and wicked ministers. When it can be said 
of a place, O mt/ people^ thep irfiicli /etui thee cause 
thee to err, and destroy the wap thp paths ; when 
they call evAl good, and good evil — put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness, then is there a special 
divine displeasure. Amos viii. 11. Surely every 
Minister should, above all things, dread bringing 
this tremendous judgment upon a land. If the 
Assyrian was the ro<l of God’s anger on Israel for a 
season ; he at tlie same time ensured his own destruc- 
tion. Specially therefore does it become Ministers, to 
search deeply the scriptures and to attend to the direc- 
tion, Believe not every spirit, hut try the spirits whether 
they arc of (Jod, because many false prophets are gone 
out into the world. 

Whittield’s statement in a h‘tttT to Winter will 
meet the hearty coiirurreiM*e of devoted Ministers : 
• Tlie greatest preftrmeiit under heaven is to be an 
able, painful, faithful, successful, suffering, cast-ont 
Minister of the New Testament.* 

The (!hapter cannot be more impressively con- 
cluded than in the words of the practical Baxter. 
Referring to Ads xx. 18 — 35, h(f says; — ‘ I confess 
some of these wonls of St. Paul have so often been 
presented to my eyes, and stuck upon my conscience, 
that I have been deeply convinced by them both 
of my duty and negligence: and I think this one 
speech better deserves a twelvemonth’s study than 
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most things that young students do lay out their time 
in. O brethren, write it on your study doors, or set 
it as your copy in capital letters still before your 
eyes ! Could we but properly learn two or three lines 
of it, what preachers should we^ be ! 1. For our 

general business, serving the Lord with all humility 
of mind. 2. Our special work, take heed to your- 
selves and all the Jiaek. 3. Our doctrine, repentance 
towards Cod, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. 
4. The place and manner of teaching, I have taught 
you publicly and from house to house. 5. The object 
and internal manner, I ceased not to warn every one 
night and day with tears. This is it that must win 
souls and preserve them. 6. His innocency and sell- 
denial for the advancement of the ijospel, / have 
coveted no mans silver or gold, 7» His patience, 
none of these th^*gs move me, neither count I my life 
dear. 8. And among all our motives, these have need 
to be in capital letters before our eyes. We oversee 
and feed the Church of God, which he hath purchased 
with his own blood --grievous wolves shall enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock, and of yourselves 
shall men arise speaking perverse things to draw away 
disciples after them. Write all this upon your hearts^ 
and it will do yourselves and the Church more good 
than twenty years’ study of lower things, which, 
though they get you greater applause in the world, 
yet separated from these will make you but sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal.’^ 


' Sec Reformed Pastor in his Works, Vol. xiv. p. 310, 311. 
Dr. Brown in his edition of the Reformed Pastor, has justly 
noticed three other points in the Apostle's most atfecting address 
to the Elders of Ephesus. 1. His fidelity, / kept back nothinff 
that was profitable unto you, and have not shunned to declare 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE missionary’s LIBRARY. 

A Missionary, in the true sense of the term, is the 
highest style and title of man. We need not tell our 
Readers in general, that the word Apostle, derived 
from the Greek language, is similar in its import to 
the word Missionary, derived from the Latin, and 
both mean one sent forth ; a messenger not merely 
from man, but a messenger from the most high 
God; — Missionaries are ambassadors for Christy cls 
though God did beseech men by them. Well then 
may we, in the last place point out the Missionary’s 
Library ; he sustains a far higher office than any 
that dignified human titles in a Christian country 
confer. 

We would not however, by distinct lists, strengthen 
an impression which is too general, that the Ministerial 
and Missionary offices are essentially distinct. All 
ministers ought to be in truth Missionaries. But 
there are many works which are more immediately 
requisite on a foreign station than in a Christian 
country, and in this view this chapter is added. 

The chief preparation indeed of the Missionary is 
included in that divine appointment, by which he, 
like the great Apostle, is set apart as a chosen vessel 
to bear the name of Christ before the Gentiles. Our 

unto you all the counsel of Goti, 2. His praycrfulness* / commend 
you to God and to the word of his which is able to build you 

up, and to give you an inheritance among all them which are 
sanctified. 3. His purity of conscience. Wherefore I take you to 
record this day that lam pure from the blood of all men. 
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fervent prayers should daily be offered up to the Lord 
of the harvest to scnd^ to thrust forth himself^ labourers 
into his harvest. Unless sent of him, they will labour 
in vain ; unless he separate Paul mid Barnabas for the 
work whereunMo he has appointed ^hem, they will go 
forth and return without profit. 

Dr. Buchanan’s Remarks on the subject of this 
chapter, in the sermon preached before the Church 
Missionary Society, are so weighty and instructive, 
that we cannot do better than quote them ; — 

Missionaries must be men into whose hearts the true light hath 
shined ; such preachers as our own Church approves ; who, ‘ trust 
that they are moved to the work by the Holy Ghost/ And, with 
regard to their outward deportment, they niU'^t be men whose 
dispositions accord with those which arr described in the Sermon 
on the Mount, such as the Hindoo Christians call * Men of the 
Beatitudes:* that is their proper character ; and there are more 
persons of that deso»-'nlion in Great Britain at this day, than there 
w'ere in Judea, in the time of our Saviour. This is sufficiently 
evident from the Evangelic History. 

• 

He then thus answers the inquiry, what degree 
of learning they ought to possess. 


The preachers, whom our Saviour sent forth, were men of 
humble condition, and destitute of human learning. This was 
ordained, that the divine power of his Gospel might be made 
manifest, by the apparently inadequate means employed in its 
promulgation. All learning, however, of whatever kind, which 
was necessary for their ministry, was imparted to them super- 
natural! y. 

But the Apostle Paul — the “ chosen vessel ” — who wras ordained 
to preach to the Gentiles, was not destitute of human learning 
naturally acquired. And wc arc taught by his Epistles, that we 
niay avail ourselves of every human aid to dispense the blessings 
of the Gospel ; such as rank, wealth, eloquence, and learning. 
For all these are blessings of God ; and arc means of persuading 
men, as much as speech itself. lias it ever been imagined, that 
a man could preach the Gospel without the gift of speech, by 
signs alone? All these human aids, 1 say, are valuable gifts of 
God ; and only cease to be blessings by the abuse of them. It 
is true, that the Gospel may be preached with great energy by 
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ministers possessing inconsiderable attainments in literature. It 
sometimes happens, that the most successful ministrations are 
conducted by men of very moderate acquirements. And, indeed, 
the character of the Gospel seems to requirc, that in most cases 
(where the true doctrine is preached) it should give more honour 
to zeal and diligence tjian to genius and learning. But it is also 
true that God is plea*sed to make himself by the use of 

MEANS. And, when these means arc used in subordination to 
his grace, he will honour the means. This has been the ex- 
perience of every eminent preacher of the Gospel, in the history 
of Christianity, from the time of the Apostle Paul, down to the 
pious, the eloquent, and the honoured Pastor, who so long and 
so successfully ministered in this church. ‘ 

It is expedient, then, that those who go forth as preachers to 
the Gentiles at this day, should, like the first great Preacher, 
have a competent degree of knowledge ; that they may be able 
to meet the arguments of the more learned among the Heathen. 

I have sometimes been ashamed to sec tlie Christian Missionary 
put to silence by the intelligent Brahmin, in some point relating to 
the history of Eastern nations, or to the present state of mankind. 
I have felt anxious for the credit of Christianity, if 1 may so 
speak, on such occasions : for the argument from fact, and from 
the state of the world, is strong ground ; both for the 

Christian and his adversary, in all discussions relating to a 
revelation from God. This is well illustrated in the history of 
St. Paul, who disputed with the learned at Athens on their own 
principles ; and quoted their poets in defence of the Gospel. 

Let us then honour human learning. Every branch of know- 
ledge which a good man possesses, ho may apply to some good 
purpose. If he possessed the knowledge of an archangel, he 
might employ it all to the advantage of men, and the glory of God. 

Some portion of learning, is therefore, indispensable to ensure 
even a tolerable degree of success, in preaching to the heathen 
world. But let us rightly understand what the nature of this 
learning is. It is not an acquaintance with mathematical or 
classical literature that is required. The chief use of natural 
science to a preacher, is, to illustrate spiritual subjects: but if 
other men be not acquainted with the scientific facts which he 
adduces, these facts no longer serve as illustrations to them* 
Neither is a knowledge of the clfmics requisite : for those Mis- 
sionaries, indeed, who are to translate the Scriptures, a knowledge 
of the original languages is indispensable ; but for Missionaries 
in general, who preach to uncivilized nations, classical erudition 
is not necessary. 

The proper learning of the Christian Preacher, who goes forth 
to the Gentiles, is an accurate knowledge of the Bible, and a 
general knowledge of the history of the world. It was reported 


> The Rev. William Romainc. 
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to me as a saying of the venerable Swartz, that the foundation 
of extensive usefulness among the heathen is * a knowledge of 
the Scriptures in the vernacular language, and an acquaintance 
with the hfetory of nations in any language/ This seems to be 
the testimony of truth. The history of the world illustrates the 
word of God ; and the book of Providence, when piously studied, 
becomes a commentary on the book of%cvelation. But if the 
preacher be ignorant of the great events of the world, the “ word 
of prophecy ” is in a manner lost in his ministry ; particularly 
in relation to the revolutions in eastern nations ; for, in this 
respect, the cast has an importance greater than that of the west ; 
for the cast is the country of the first generations of men. 

To conclude this part of our subject. The Missionaries of this 
day find by experience the importance of human learning in the 
present circumstances of the world; and some of them have 
acquired, by painful study in their old age, a competent degree 
of knowledge while resident in a foreign land. 


The Author does not enter here on the studies 
of the Missionary candidate, preparatory to his going 
out. These, like the studies which have been men- 
tioned, in giving brief courses of divinity (p. 400), 
are of great moment to his subsequent usefulness. 
All, and more than all, the knowledge acquired in 
the Missionary Seminary at home, will be demanded 
by the nature of his labours in the Missionary field 
abroad. The toilsomeness of dry^ study will be 
sweetened to the faithful Missionary, by the hope 
that it will be instrumental in the result to the 
advancement of the kingdom of his Saviour, The 
habits of industry and application formed in his pre- 
paration for his work, are likely to continue through 
future life. The clear and experimental knowledge 
acquired before be goes will be brought into full 
exercise in his work. His previous studies and 
reflections will all be little enough to prepare him 
for the varied features of Heathen idolatry, and the 
multiplied abominations and subtilties of Pagan and 
Mahomedaii votaries. 
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In order that no flesh should glory in his presence^ 
God hath chosen the foolish things of this world to 
confound the wise. Yet as in tbe^ beginning of the 
gospel, He gave to the first teachers miraculous 
powers, and thus often opened a door, of utterance 
for them, so now also He has given to the churches 
which he is using to evangelize the world, a scientific 
and moral superiority, in their advanct'd knowledge 
and civilization, which greatly facilitates their access 
to the heathen. If it occrasionally pleases him to use 
a man of very inferior intellect and literary attain- 
ments for the conversion of one vastly his superior in 
these respects, yet the diligent and industrious study 
which has given the Christian Missionary a decisive 
superiority, in every part of sound knowledge, over 
those whom he labours to convert, is by no means 
thrown away. It is one important part of that vast 
machinery of means, by which (Jod opens the door 
of usefulness, and makes his servants a blessing to 
the world. 

The most successful of Missionaries indeed, for 
himself counted^ll but loss for the excellence of the 
knowledge of ^rist Jesus ; and for others, determined 
to know nothing among them, hut Christ and him 
crucified ; and the true Missionary will never depart 
from this, the very spirit of the Apostles. As they 
were gifted with tongues^ and the word of knowledge^ 
so he must seek to acquire by ordinary meiins those 
needful qualili cations with which they were instan- 
taneously and miraculously endowed, but he will 
still view them merely as means for his higher end, 
to make known Christ and his great salvation, the 
chief theme on which he always delights to dwell. 

The remarks of the Rev. J. N. Pearson, in his 
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address to Missionary Students are just and important. 

‘ The notion that piety alone is a sufficient qualifica- 
tion for entering the lists with the Atheist and the 
Idolater, with the Maliomedan and the Jew, is con- 
trary to experience and to the testimony of God, 
both in his word and in the visible method of his 
government. The most vigorous powers of the mind, 
in its most advanced state of improvement, are not 
more than an adequate array against those powers 
of darkness which have entrenched themselves in the 
fastnesses of man’s vitiated understanding. It is the 
part of true piety, to avail itself of every engine, 
which the spirit of the gospel does not disallow, for 
subverting that throne which is founded on the wisdom 
of the world.’ 

For , a Missionary to go out uninstructed, and 
without suitable prepamtion and due use of means, 
would be yielding to the temptation of that subtle 
adversary, who assailed Christ himself by the vain 
suggestion of a special providence if he cast himself 
down from the pinnacle of the temple, instead of 
going down by the ordinary descent. When sufficient 
means, without miraculous interference are already 
attainable, provided, and may be freely used, it is 
not faith, but presiimpti(»n and tempting God, to 
seek to accomplish the best object by a method to 
which, however it may seem to honour his providence, 
we are not called by any command of his word, or 
any necessity of our circumstances. 

The case of Henry Marty n furnishes an example of 
the value of learning to the IMissionary. In Persia 
he found all the knowledge which he had acquired, 
serviceable in giving him access to the Mahomedans, 
and influence over their minds. Discerning his 
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superiority, they gave him their attention, and listened 
to one, whom otherwise they would have disregarded. 
Yet lest it should be said his skill in mathematics 
converted the Persians, Henry Martyn did not caust‘ 
any extended ^^coii version, even with his splendid 
talents joined to his most spiritual and devout mind. 

Some or the Heathen are persons of considerable 
learning in the works of their own country. Many 
have a very acute intellect and much subtilty, and 
though it may often please God to show the power 
of his own simple word, by making it bafHe and bring 
to nought all the wisdom of the wise ; yet it may also 
please Him to rebuke an ignorance of His servants 
which arises from negligence, by putting them to 
shame before the heathen, and thus a reproach may 
be brought on religion, which a due course of study 
would have prevented. 

Wisely to meet many of the objections of the 
heathen, the Missionary must be acquainted with 
their manners and customs, their traditions and 
superstitions, their religious rites, and their uiocle 
of reasoning. At least with the knowledge which 
books afford on these topics, he will not be liable to 
be taken by surprize, and will be often saved from 
needlessly committing himself. 

The Missionary will have to guard against the 
temptation of making literary studies, which it may 
be his duty to pursue, an idol of the heart, and of 
sinking into the mere literary luxury of self-indulgent 
study. We become greatly interested in studies in 
which we are making progress, and they may soon take 
too deep a hold on the mind. Prayer, the reading of 
the Scriptures, and the daily practical duties of our 
station, will furnish us with good barometers, showing 
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us where we are. If we go to these reluctantly, and 
especially if we neglect them, we are in the tempta- 
tion. This is a snare, as grtrat at least, perhaps 
greater, to those who have not, before they went out, 
vigorously apydied their minds to sti|dies, as to those 
who have. The faithful Missionary will not be 
unthankful for such a caution. 

In the case of new translations of the Scriptures 
and other works, the Missionary, with gifts and 
(pialihcations for this service, will, as Dr. Buchanan 
notices, and subsequent experience manifests, find a 
thorough knowledge of grammar, and the original 
languages of scripture, and the vernacular version into 
which the book is to be transferred, of great, if not 
of indispensable importance. 

It is, indeed true, that with the advantage of the 
English translation alone, and a full knowledge of the 
language into which the version is to be made, such 
a version may be produced as will of itself be 
exceedingly useful in guiding the people to the 
knowledge of scriptural truth, and any version almost 
is better than none ; for even amid palpable defects, 
light enough breaks through to guide the sinner to 
the Saviour ; yet for a work of such inestimable 
moment as transferring the mind of God in his word 
from one language to another, and with the aw'ful 
threatenings which are recorded against adding to, or 
detracting from his word, every Christian will feel it 
to be his duty to attain the best y>068ible help, and 
to give to the Heathen the best practicable version. 
Perfection here, as in other human works, is unattain- 
able, but every approach towards it, in a work of such 
moment, is truly beneficial. 

It is sometimes needful to form unwritten languages, 
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to reduce them to writing, and give the scriptures to 
the people in their previously unwritten tongues. This 
is a work of prodigious labour, and of gradual and 
slow attainment. But many Missionaries have already 
furnished different heathen countries with this ines- 
tiniable benefit. For accomplishing this, a complete 
series of critical works, of grammars, dictionaries, and 
the best philological books, are of considerable value* 
On subjects like this, the author feels too uninformed 
to be competent to give adequate information, but 
such as he has he gives. 

The Bible will always be the one book of the Mis- 
sionary. The Acts of the Apostles especially are full 
of invaluable instruction to him, even more than would 
at first sight be supposed.^ He must expect many 
enemies, fie goes to attack a powerful kingdom, the 
kingdom of darkness, with all its forces under the 
control and government of a subtle, malignant and 
mighty foe, the prince of ilarkness. The professors 
of the dominant religion will be first roused, and they 
will try to move the local government, and if they fail 
there, to prejudice the mass of the ]>eople against him. 
Satan’s devices do not terminate with outward enemies ; 
if these fail, he will, by false brethren, and heresies, 
and divisions, seek to mar a work which he cannot 
overthrow. In all these cases, the Bible, arid especially 
the Acts and the Efiistles, arc invaluable, as full of 
similar scenes and circti instances. Missions have given 

‘ Matthew ilenry’s Commentary upon the Acts is written by 
one w’ho having himself seen the evil of persecution, wrote under 
those feelinps which gave him many advantages for furnishing a 
wise and experimental exposition of it ; anti, if we mistake not, the 
Missionary will lind it fuil of the most suitable directions for him, 
in a variety of new and difficult circumstances in which he will be 
placed. 
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us a new insight into the meaning and fulness of the 
Bible ; and the Missionary sheet-anchor, in the storms 
and tempests which he will have to weather out among 
the heathen, is the word of God. 

The Missionary Register is an invaluable publication 
to those labouring among the heathen. The author 
has been assured, by Missionaries who have spent years 
in this blessed service, that no human work has been 
of more eminent service to stir up their hearts to be- 
lieving labours, than this Judicious, comprehensive, 
and most valuable digest of the proceedings of Mis- 
sionaries and of Religious Societies. Having himself 
no share in the conducting of this work, the author 
feels at full liberty to give this testimony to its value. 

The true Missionary not being able to read much, 
it is especially important to him, to have a few of the 
most powerful, arul spiritual, and quickening treatises 
of such authors as Hall, Leighton, Beveridge, Owen, 
Baxter, &c. and also such lives as those of Brainerd 
and Martyn, to raise his affections to God, amidT the 
scenes of heathen abomination with which he is 
surrounded. 

There are many devotional works that the Missionary 
should have, not merely for his own perusal, but for 
the benefit of Europeans with whom he may have 
intercourse. Besides his general desire to do good, he 
will often be receiving kindnesses from Europeans, 
of which he will be desirous to give some token of his 
sense; if he has copies of such pious works as are 
mentioned in the libraries given in chapter XIV., 
he will having many a gratifying opportunity of pro- 
moting the best interests of those with whom he thus 
becomes connected. 

Christians labour among the Heathen in various 
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cupacities, such as Ministers, Translators of the 
Scripture, training up native Teachers, and preparing 
elementary works for the Heathen and the converts ; 
or as Catechists, Schoolmasters, Printers, and Lay 
Settlers. The^ kind of Books which each of these 
classes need are of course of a different description; 
nor can we now enter into minute and particular lists 
for each class. Our object will be sulliciently attained 
if one general list be furnished, far too large for any 
single missionary, but whi(!li may be at a principal 
Station, or from which may be selected what the ))ar- 
ticular circumstances of each class may require. 

Lists of those books which contain accounts of the 
country where the Missionary labours are important. 
One well competent to speak on the subject has said 
that no books give more minute information respecting 
Heathen countries, tliaii the letters, journals, and other 
works of the Missionaries who have laboured to propa- 
gate the gospel. 

Ai’ter the lengthened lists already given, we need not 
go over again much of the same ground, but confine 
ourselves to those that are more specially appropriate. 


Missionary's Library, 

It may not be superfluous to observe that it is not designed that 
the following books should be provided tor every mission ; but the 
object has been to form a list out of wdiich suitable works may be 
selected according to the country and station where the missionary 
may be placed. Works on Theology generally have been omitted, 
as a full catalogue of these will be found in the Minister's Library, 
pp. 448 — 5r,8. The following, how^ever, maybe noticed as emi- 
nently useful : Homilies, Adam's, Beveridge's, and Pascal's Private 
Thoughts, hLdwards on the Affections, Ambrose's l^ooking to Jesus, 
Mrs. More's ICssays on St. Paul, Baxter's Pastor, and any of the 
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practical works of Baxter, Beveridge, Cecil, Doddridge, Flavel, 
Fuller, Hall, Hopkins, Leighton, Milner, Newton, Owen, Reynolds, 
Romainc, Scott, &c. Collections of Hymns, and Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes. 

I. The Scriptures, and JVorks ex- |•Home»s (T. H.) Introduction to the 
planatory of the Scriptures. Scriptures, •« vote. 


fThc Scriptures in many foreign 
languages may now be had at the 
House of the British and Foreign 
Bible Sticiety.] 

Brevier English Bible, witli refer- 
ences, > 8vo. 

EnglLsli Bible, by Bagster, r2mo. 
B^«'ter’s Polyglott, folio, 182Q. 

Biblici Ilebraica Vaiider llooght, 
•2 VOlS. 8 VO. Loud. 18‘28. 

Vetus Testamentum ex Versionc 
Septuaginta, 8vo. Lond. 

Novum Testamentum Grecum. 

12 mo. Oxonii, 1805. 

Novum Testamentum Grecum, 
Sclioliis, Theologicis et Philogicis. 
Valpy, 3 tom. 8vo. Lond. 

Novum Testamentum Ilcbraicum, 
8vo. Lond. 1813. By the Loudon 
Soc. for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. 

Scott's Commentary, fi vols. 4to. 
1823, or any later edition. 

abridged by 

Rev. J. Pratt, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Boys* Exposition of the New Testa- 
ment, 4to. 

Henry’s Exposition, 6 vols, 4to. 182/. 

3 vols. 8vo. 1829. 

Doddridge’s Expositor, 4 vols. 8vo. 
i«29. 

— imp. 8vo. 1827. 

Bengclii Gnomon, Nov. Test. 4to. 
Ulmre, 1763. 

Poll Synopsis Criticorum, 5 tom. fo. 

Ultra jecti. 1684. 

Criulen’s Concordance, imp. 8vo. 
Schmidii Concordantia^ Nov. Test. 
2 Tom. 8vo. 

Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance, 2 vols. 
folio, 1764. 

Troinmii Concordantise Griecrc ver- 
sionis Sept. 2 tom. fo. Amst. 17 18. 
Campbell on the Gospels, 3 vols. 8vo. 
1821. 

Carpenter’s Scripture Natural His- 
tory, 8vo. 1828. 

Harmcr’s Observations, by Clarke, 
4 vols. 8vo. 1816. 


Burder’s Oriental Customs, 2 vols. 
8VO. 1822. 

Litei-ature, 2 vols. 

8vo. 1822. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

5th edition, h vols. 4to. 

Watts’s Scripture History, 12 mo. 
Neale's Sacred History, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Harris’s Natural History of the Bible. 
8 VO. Lond. 1824. 

Brown’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


II. Wurhs illustratiri^ Missionanj 
proc 

Accounts ot the Danish Missionaries 
in Malabar,'4 parts in 1 vol. 12mu. 

Anderson’s Observations on the Pc- 
lopoiinchus and Greek Islands in 
1829, l2mo. 

Brown’s History of the Propagation 
of Christianity, 2 vols. 8vo. 1823. 

Biichaiian’b Christian Researches, 
8vo. , 

Colonial Ecclesiastical 

Establishment, Svo. 

Burder’s Missionary Anecdotes, 
l2roo. 

Christian Knowledge Society’s Re- 
ports, abstract of, 8vo. 1813. 

Christian Missions, New Model of, 
8vo. 

Crantz’s History of Greenland, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1820. 

Hlstor>' of the United 

Brethren, 8vo. 1780. 

Douglas’s Hints on Missions, l8nio. 

Enthusiasm, the Natural History of, 
svo. 

Gillies’s Historical Collections, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1751. 

Fahrieii Lux Evangelii, 4to. Hamb. 
1731 . 

Holmes’s History of the Missions of 
the United Brethren, Svo. 

History of the Jc.suits, 2 vols. Svo. 

Horne’s Letters on Missions, l2mo. 


' Wliere no number is stated after the title, the work is comprised In 
one volume. 
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Hough’s Reply to Abbe Dubois, 8vo. 
1824. 

Jowett’s Christian Researches, 2 vol. 

8 VO. 

Judson’s (Mrs.) Account of the 
American Baptist ^Burman Mis- 
sion, 8vo. 

Lockman’s Travels of the Jesuits, 

2 vols. 8vo. 1/62. 

Lord Histoirc de lef Religion dcs 
Banians, 12mo. Paris, 1667. 
LoskiePs Mission of the United 
Brethren among the North Ame- 
rican Indians, 8vo. 

Martyn’s Persian Controversies, by 
Lee, 8vo. 

Milne’s Retrospect of the first Ten 
Years of the Chinese Mission, 8vo« 
Missionaiy Register, 1813 to 18.11. 
Niecampii Hist. Miss.Evang. inind. 
Orient, cum Praef. Frauchii 4to. 

1747. 

Niecamp Histoire dc la Mission 
Danoise dans Ics Indes Orientales, 

3 tom. 8vo. 1747. 

Pearson’s Dissertation on the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, 4to. 
Propaganda, by the Rev. J. Pratt, 
8vo. 

Proceedings of Societies. 

Baptist Missionary Society. 

(General) 

British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Church Missionary Society. 

London 

London Society for promoting 
Caristianity among the Jews. 
Moravian Missionary Society. 
Gospel Propagation Society. 
Scottish Missionary Society. 

Wesleyan 

Schwartz’s Remains, 8vo. ! 

Townley’s Answer to Dubois, 8vo. 
Ward’s Farewell Letters, l2mo. 
West’s (J). Journals, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Williams’s Missionary Gazetteer, 
l2mo. 

Wolff’s Life and Journal, 2 vols. 8vo. 

III. Missionary iiography. 

Life of Braincrd, by Edwards, l2mo. 

Brown (David), 8vo. 

■ Buchanan, by Pearson, 2 vols. 

8vo. 

— Chamberlain, by Yates 
Fisk, i2mo. 

— ■■■ Martyn, l2mo. 

■■ ■ ■ Newton, l2mo. 

— Newell, Mrs. i8mo. 

" " Parsons, l2mo. 

Ward, l2mo. 

Heber's Life, by his Widow. 

Last Days, by Robinson, 


Middleton’s Life, by Le Bas, 2 vols. 
8vo. 

James’ Life. 

IV. Missionary Theological 
Works, chiejly Historical. 

Adams’s Religious World Displayed, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1823. 

Adams’s (H). History of the Jews, 
8vo. 

AUen’s Modern Judaism, 8vo. 

Assemanni Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
4 tom. folio, Rom. 1719. 

Basnage’s History of the Jews, folio. 

Boebarti Opera Omnia, 3 tom. folio, 
Lugd. 1712. 

Brown’s Antiquities of the Jews, 

2 vols. 8vo. 

Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mytho- 
logy, 6 vols. 8vo. 

Buck’s Theological Dictionary, 2 vol. 

Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 
6 vols. 8vo. 

Colvell’s Account of the Greek 
Church, folio, 1722. 

Douglas’s Advancement of Society 
in Knowledge, 8vo. 

Dubois’ Description of the Character, 
Manners, and Customs of the 
People of India, 4to. 

Edwards’s History of Redemption, 
8vo. 

Faber’s Origin of Pagan Idolatry, 

3 vols. 4to. 

Fleury’s Manners of the Ancient 
Israelites, by Clarke, 8vo. 

Fry’s Church History, 8vo. 

Gade’s Court of the Gentiles, 5 parts 
in 2 vols. 4to. Lond. 1672-78. 

Geddes’s History of the Church of 
Malabar, 8vo. Lond. l694. 

Church History of Ethiopia, 

8vo. 1696. 

Gray’s Connexion between Ancient 
and Profane Literature. 2 vols. 
I819. 

Hinckelmani Alcoranus, 4to. 1694. 

Hyde HLstoria Religionis Veterum 
Persarum, 4to. Oxon. 1760. 

Jenning’s Jewish Antiquities, 8vo. 

King’s Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Greek Church in Russia, 4to. 

La Croze Histoire du Christianisme 
dcs liidcs, 2 tom. l2mo. La Hayc, 
1758. 

Hist, du Christ. d’Ethopic 

et d’Annenie, 12mo. La Haye, 

Lowman’s Civil Government of the 
Hebrews, 8vo. 

Ritual of the Hebrew 

Worship, 8vo. 

Magee on the Atonement, 3 vol8.8vo. 



Maracci Alcoranus, 2 tom. folio, 
1698. 

Mills's History of Moliammcdism, 
8vo. 

Milner's Church History, 5 vols. 8vo. 

continued 

by Scott, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Moor's Hindu Pantheon. 4to. 
Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History. 

6 vols. 8vo. 

Norbert Memoiros Historiqiics sur 
les Missions des Pores Jesuites 
aux Indes Orientalcs. 3 tom. 4to. 

1747-1751. 

Paul’s Flistory of the Council of 
lYcnt, folio, 1670. 

PIcart Histoire (Icnerale des Cere- 
monies, Mccurs, et Costumes Re- 
litrcuses de tons Ics peuples du 
Monde, 7 tom. fol. Par. 1731-41, 
Pinkerton’s State of the Greek 
Church in Russia, Svo. 

Prichanl's Researches into the phy- 
sical History of Mankind, 2 vols. 
Svo. 1826. 

Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, Hvo 

Connexion of the Old and 

New Testament*, 4 vols. Svo. with 
Russell's Continuation, 2 vol. Svo. 
Quien (Lc) Oriens Christianus, in 
quatuor Patriarchatus digestus, 
quo exhibentur Ecclesirc, Patri- 
arehm, cacterique Pnrsules totius 
orientis, 3 tom, folio. Par. 1740. 
Relandi Palaistina ex monumentis i 
veteribns illnstrata, 2 tom. 4to. i 
Traj. But. 1714. 

Rciiaudutii Hiatoria Patriarcharum 
Alexandrinorum Jacobitarum, 4to. 
Par. 1713. 

— Liturgiarum Orientalium 

Collcctio, 2 tom. 4to, Par. 1716. 
Ricaut’s State of the Greek and 
Armenian Churches, Svo. 

Sale’s Koran, 2 vols, Svo. 

Seheuzeri Physique Sacre, par Pfef- 
fel, 8 tom. Amst. 1732-37. 
Shuckford’s Connexion of Saered 
and Profane Hi8t(^ry,4 vols, Svo. 
Simon's Religion of Eastern Nations, 
Svo. 

Critical History of the Old 

Testament, 4to. 

Critical History of the New 

Testament, 2 vols. 4to, 

Versions of the New Testa- 
ment, 4to. 

Sumner's Records of the Creation, 
2 vols. Hvo. 

Tridentini Canones etDecrcta, l2mo. 
Cpham's History of Uudhism, folio. 
Ward’s View of the History of the 
Hindoos, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Farewell Letters, i2mo. 
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I Wells’s Sacred Geography, 2 vols. 
8vo. Oxon. 181 9. 

Williams's Dictionary of all Reli- 
gions, 8vo. 

Whiston's Josephus, 2 vols. Svo. 

V. Philological and Critical 
Works, 

General Works. 

Brerewood on Languages, 4to. 1635. 
Castclli Lexicon Heptaglotton, 2 vol. 
folio. 

De Dicu Grammatica Lingiiarum 
Orientalium, Lugd, 1628. 

Herbelot (D'l Bibliothequc Oricntalc, 

4 tom. 4to. a la Haye, 1777. 

Herbelot (1)') Bibliothequc Oricntalc, 
suit de, par Garland ct Visdelau, 
folio, id. 1779. 

Jahn Sylloge Librorum Orientalium, 
a I.ce, Svo. 

Lensdeni Philologiis Hebrseus, Phi- 
lologus Hebneo-Mixtus, Philolo- 
giis Hebr.eo-Grmcus, 4to. 173!). 
MeninsWi Lexicon Arabico-Persico- 
Turcicum, 1 tom. folio. Vicn. 178O. 
Ocklcii Introdiictio ad Lingua*^ 
Orientalcs, Svo, Load. 1713. 

Orme’s Bibliotheca Biblica, Svo. 
Edin. 1824. 

Kemusat Mehuigcs Asiatiques, 2 tom. 
8vo. Par. 1825-26. 

Schuurrer Bibliotheca Arabica, Svo. 

Uallai 1811. • 

Walchii Bibliotheca Theologica Sc- 
lecta, 4 tom. Svo. Jeme 1757. 

Patristica. Svo. 

Jenae 1770. 

Waltonl Introductio ad Lectionom 
Linguarum Orientalium, 12mo. 
W0I6I Bibliotheca Hebraica, cum 
Supplimentu Kcccheri, 5 tom. 4to. 
1715-83. 

Amharic. 

Kngler's (Rev.^C.) Amharic Spelling 
Book, Svo. 1828. 

Ludulplii Grammatica ct Lexicon 
Amharico-Latinum, folio, Franck. 
1698. 

'Arabic* 

Erpenil Grammatica Arabica, cum 
FabulisLokmanni,4to. Lu^. 1767> 
Golii Lexicon Arabicum, folio. 

Flerbiii Devclopemens dcs Principes 
dc la Languc Arabe Modeme, 4to. • 
Paris 1803. 

Jahn Lexicon Arabico-Latinum et 
Chrestomathia Arabica, 2 tom.8vo. 
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Lnmsdeu’s Arabic Grammar, vol.i. 
folio, Lend. IBIO. 

OberleitDcri Fundamenta Linguae 
Arabica*, 8vo. 

Chrestomathia Arabica, 

8vo. 

Rosciimullcr Institutioncs ad Fuii- 
damenta Lmgu<)e Arabicac, 4to. 
Lips. 1818. 

Richardson’s Arabic Grammar, 4to. 

Persian, Arabic, and 

English Dictionary, by Wilkins, 
2 Tols. 4to. Loud. 1806. 

by Johnson, 4to. 

Sacy (De) Grammaire Arabe, 2 tom. 

8VO. 

Chrcstomathic Arabe, 3 

tom. 8vo. Paris 1826-7. 

Savary Grammaire dc la Langue 
Arabe, Vulgaire ct Literalc, 4to. 
Amst. 1813. 

Wilmct Lexicon Arabicum, 4to. 

Armenian. 

Aucher’s English and Armenian 
Grammar, 8\o. Venice iBip. 

Dictionaire Franyais-Ar- 

menien et Armcnieu-Fransais, 2 
toms. 8vo. Venice 1812. 

Cirbied Grammaire de la Langue 
Arnicnieiiiie, 8vo. Paris I82:i. 
Schreederi Thesaurus Liiigiue Armc- 
nic£e, AntiqUtC et Ilodicriuv, 4to. 
Amst. 1711. 

VillQte Dirtionarium Novum Latino- 
Armeuium, folio, Rom<c 1714. 

Ben;ralee. 

Carey's Bengalee Grammar, 8vo. 

Dictionary, 4to. 

Haughton’s Bengalee Grammar, 4tn. 

■ Selections, 4to. 

Burman. 

Carey’s (Felix) Burman Grammar. 

Chinese. 

Guignes (Oc) Dictionaire Chinois, 
Fransais, et I.atin, folio, Paris 

1813. 

— Snpylcment an par 
Klaproth, folio, Par. iHig. 
Marshman’s Chinese Grammar, 4to. 

1814. 

Morrison's Chinese Grammar, 4to. 

I817. 

— ^ — Dictionary, 6 

yols. 4tO. 1815-22. 

Bemtuat, Elemens de la Grammaire 
Chinoise, 8vo. Far. 1822. 


Coptic. 

Didymii Literatune Copticas Rudi- 
mentum, 4to. Parmie 1783. 

La Croze Lexicon yKgyptico-Lati- 
num a Woidc,4to. 1775. 

Scholtzii Grammatica iEgyptiaca 
ntrisque Dialecli, edidit Woide, 
Oxoii. 1778. 

Tukii Rudimenta IJiigum Coptae sivc 
Egyptiaese, 4to. Romm 

English. 

Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres, 8vo. 

Johnson’s English Dictionary, by 
Todd ; 3 vols. 4to. i or abridged in 
1 vol. 8\'o. 

Murray’s English Grammar, 2 vols. 
8vo. 

IValker’s Pronouncing Dictionary. 
8vo. 

Key to Classical Pronun- 
ciation, 8vo. 

Epirotw. 

Blanchi Dictionariiim Latlno-Epi- 
roticum. l2mo. Romee, 1635. 

Ethiopic. 

Ludolfi Grammatica iEthiopica, fo. 
17C5. 

Le.vicou /Ethiopico.Latinuni, 

folio. Franc. 1699. 

Greek. 

Donnegan’s Greek and English Lc.xi- 
con, 8vo. 

Groves’s Greek and English Lexicon, 
8vo. 

Hcilerici Lexicon Graccum, 4to. I/jnd. 
1816 . 

Matthise’s Greek Grammar, by 
Blomficld, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Middleton on the Greek Article, by 
Seholefield, 8vo. 

Parkhurst’s Greek Lexicon, 8vo. by 
Rose. 

Scapula Lexicon Grsecum, 4to. 

Schleasnerl Lexicon Grsecum Nov. 
Test. 2 tom. 8vo. 

Guzarnttee. 

Drummond's Graminaticsd Illustm- 

I tions of the Guzarattec, folio, 

I Bombay, 1808. 

1 Hebreiv. 

\ Buxtorfii Lexicon Chaldlacum, 1^** 
mudicum et Kabbinicum, folio» 
' Basil 1639. 
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Buxtorfii Lexicon Hcbraicum et 
Chaldaicum, 8vo. Glasg. 1824. 
Uytiineri Lyra Prophetica, 8vo. 
Glasg;. 1823. 

Gescnius’s Hebrew Lexicon, by 
Gibbs, 8VO. 1827. 

— Hebrew Lexicon, by Leo. 

4to. 2 vois. 

Gibbs’ Hebrew Grammar, Svo. 

Lee’s Hebrew Grammar, 8vo. 1827. 
Leigh’s Critica Sacra, folio, i6()2. 

Key worth and Jones’s Principia 
llebraica, 8vo. Lond. I817. 
Masclctii Grammatica llebraica, 2 
tom. l2mo. Par. 178I. 

Noldii Coiicordantia:, 4to. Jente, 
1731. 

Parkhurst’s Hebrew I.cxicon, 8vo. 
Ro])ertson’s Clavis Pcntateuchi, by 
Kiiighorn, 8vo. 

Sclirocderi Institutiones ad Funda- 
meiita Linguae llcbnese, 8vo. 
Lond. 1821. 

Simonis Lexicon Hcbraicum, 8vo. 
Stuart’s (Mo.-^os) Hebrew Grammar, 
8 VO. O.xford, 1831. 


Hindostanee. 

Gilchrist’s Hindostance Dictionary, 
4to. Edinb. 1825. 

Hindec Moral Preceptor, 

•Svo. Lond, 1821. 

Hadley’s Moor’s Grammar and Vo- 
cainilary, 8vo. 

Shakespeare’s Hindostance Gram- 
mar, 4to. 1818. Dictionary, 4to, 
Selections, 2 vols. 4to. 1820. 

Smyth’s Hindostance (jrammar, 8vo. 
1824. 

Taylor’s Hindostance Dictionary, by 
Hunter, 2 vols. 4to. 1808. 

abridged 

by Smyth, Svo. 1820. 


Japonka, 

Rodriguez, Elemons de la Languc 
Jaiionaise, par Kemusat, Svo. Par. 
1824. 


Latin, 

Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, 4ta. 
I'aceiolati Lexicon lAt. cura Bailey, 
2 vols. 4to. 


Malay. 

Bozc, Dictionairc, l-'ransais ct Ma- 
•ais, i2mo. Paris 1825. 

Marsden’s Malay Grammar, 4to. ISH. 
■ •Dicttonary,4to.i8is. 


Maltese. 

Vassalli Grammatica della Lingua 
Maltese, Svo. Malta, 1827. 

Lexicon Piinico-Melitcnsc, 

Roma:, irutl. 

Persian. 

Gladwin’s Pcrsj|in Mounshec, 4to. 
Jones’s Pcrsiair Grammar, by Lee, 
4to. 

Lnmsdcii’s Persian Grammar, 2 vols. 
folio. 

Richardson’s Dictionary [see Arabic] 


Mahratta. 

Molcsw'orth’s Mahratta Dictionary, 
2 vols. ito. 

Maliratta and English 

Dictionary, 2 vols. folio. 

Carcy’.s Mahratta (Jrammar, Svo. 
Serampore, 1SU8. 

Vans Kennedy’s Maliratta Diction- 
ar>% Bombay, 182". 

Kurd. 

Garzoni Grammatica della Lingua 
Kurda, 8V0. Roma», I8I7. 

J*unjahcc. 

Carey’s Purijab<cc Grammar, 8vo. 
Serampore. I812. 

Sanscrit. 

Bliag^avad-Gita a Schlegel,8vo. Bonn. 
1833. 

Ilaughton’s Mann Dharma Sastra, 
4to. Lond. 1821. 

Nalns Carmen Sanscritum, a Bopp, 
Svo. Lond. I8iy 

Wilkins’ Sanscrit (Trammar, 4to. 
Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary, 4to. 

Singhalese. 

Callaway’s SUlghalese Dictionary, 
4to. Colombo, 1821. 

Cliater’s Singh^esc Grammar, Svo. 
Colombo, 1815. 

I^ambrick’s Singhalese Grammar, 
svo. Cotta, 1825. 

Vocabulary of Colloquial 

Singhalese, Svo. Cotta, 1826. 

Syriac. 

Castelli Lexicon Syriacum, a Micha- 
elis, 2 tom. 4tu. Goett. 1778. 
Mlcbaclis Grammatica Syriaca, ito, 
Hahe, 1784. 



Schaaf Lexicon STriacom, 4to,Lug:d. 

1717. 

Yeates* Syriac Grammar, 8vo. Lond. 
^819. 


Tamul, 

Anderson’s Rudiments of Tamnl 
Grammar, 4to. Lond. 1821. 

Beschii GrammaticaCjatino-Tamuli. 
ca, 4to. Madras, 1818. 

Ziegcnbalg Grammatica Damulica, 
4to. Italae. lyid. 

Tartar. 

Amyot Dictionnaire Tartare-Mant- 
chou, par Lapgles, 3 tom. in 2. 
4to. Paris; 0%-dO. 

Remusat siiinr Langues 1'artares, 
4to. ib. ikl^v V 

Telinga. 

Campbell’s Telugoo Grammar, 4to. 
Madras, I8I6. 

Carey’s Telinga Grammar, 8vo. 
Serampore, 1814. 

Tibetian, 

Georgii AlphabetumTibctanum, 4to. 
Komse, 1762. 

Turkish. 

Jaa^ert Elemens dc la Langue Tor- 
que, 4to. Palis, 1823. 

Meniuski Lexicon, (see above) 

Viguier Elemens dc la Langne Tur- 
que, 4to. Const. 1790. 

VI. Hitfory, Travels, Geography^ 

Adam’s Roman Antiquities, 8vo. 

Geography and History, 8vo. 

Aikin’s Annals of the Reign of George 
HI., 2 vols. 8vo. 

Asiatic Researches, IS vols. 8vo. 

Abd-allatif Relatioilk d'Egyptc, par 
De Sacy, 4to. Paris, 1810. 

Abul-Faragii Supplementum llisto- 
riac Dynastiarum, a Pocockio, 4to. 

Specimen Historic Ara- 

bum, a 'White, 4tn. Oxon. I8O6. 

A|>ul Feda de Vita et Rebus (jesHs 
Mohammedis, a Gagnier, folio. Ib. 
1723. 

' ■ ■ ■ Annales Muslemici, Arab, 

et Lat. Reiskii, Suhmii, et Adleri, 
atom. 4to. Hafnm, 1789. 

Ahmedis Arabsiadee Vihe et Rerum- 
Gestaromllmuri, a Manger, 3 tom. 
4to. Leov. 1707.' 


Ancient and Modern Universal His* 
tory, 60 vols. 8vo. 

Arundel’s visitto the Seven Churches 
of Asia, Svo.'"^ 

Atlasses— 

Arrowsmith’s General Atlas, 4to. 

1 Cabinet fo. 

D’Anville’s Ancient Geography, 
1819. 

Jamlnon’s Celestial' Atlas, 4to. 
Lavoigne’s Genealogical, Histori- 
cal, Chronological, and Geogra- 
phical Atlas, 1822. 

New General Atlas, Edinb. 1821. 
Palmer’s Bible Atlas, 8vo. 

Stream of Time. 

Wilkinson’s Classical Atlas, folio. 
Wyld’s Scripture Atlas, 4to. 
Bossuet’s Universal History, 1 2mo. 
Burckhardt’s (L.) Travels m Nubia, 
4to. 

Travels in Syria, 

and Mount Sinai, 4to. 

• ■ ■■ Travels in Arabia, 

4to. 

Byron’s (Lord) Voyage of H. M. S. 
Blonde to the Sandwich Islands, 
4to. 

Brookes’s Gazetteer, 8vo. 

Bruce’s Travels to Discover the 
Source of the Nile, 7 vols. 8vo. 
Barrow’s Travels in Southern Africa, 
2 vols. 4to. 

Travels in China, 4to. 

Voyage to Cochin China., 

Bonnet's Journal of Voyages jand 
Travels, 2 vols. 8vo. 1831. 
Bcdfonl’s Scripture Chronology, folio. 
Lund. 1730. 

Campbell’s Journey in Soutii Africa, 

8 VO. 

— — Second Journey In ditto, 

2 vols. 8 VO. 

Chamich’s ffistory of Armenia, by 
Ardalc, 2 vols. 8vo. I827. 
Clapperton’s Second Journey in 
Africa, 4to. * 

Crawford’s History of the Indian 
Archijj^lago, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Journal of an Embassy 

to Ava. 

Cox’s Jourwil of a Residence in the 
Bunniianni^^ Svo. 

De Molevitte’s History of England, 

4 vols. 8vo. 

Denham and Clapperton’s Travels in 
Africa, 2 vols. Svo. 

Du Haldc’s Description of China, * 
vols. folio. Lond. 1738. 

D’Ohson’s Oriental Antiquities, 4to. 
D’Anvillc’s Ancient Geography, by 
Horsley, 2 vols. Svo. 

Ellis's Polynesian Resear6tt«8,4vol8. 

12mo. 1831. 



s: 

Edinburgh Gazetteer abridged, 8vo. 
or 6 vols. 8vo. 

Elphinstonc*s Account of Caubul «,2 
vols. 8^0. 

Eton’s Survey of the Turkish Empire, 
8vo. 

Edrisi Africa, cura Hartman, 8vo. 
Gott. 1796. 

I'erishta’s History of tho Rise of tl»c 
Mahomraan Power in India, by 
Briffgs, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Finlayson’s Mission to Siam and 
Hue, »\'0. 1826 . 

Gibbon’s Define aiul Fall of the 
Roman Empire, 8 vol.s. 8vo. 

Gillies’ History of Greccc ,4 vols. 8vo 
Hales’s New Analysis of Chronology, 

4 vols. 8vo. 

Hooke’s Roman History, 6 vols. 8vo. 
Hough’s Letters on the Ncilgherics, 
Svo. 

Harvard’s Mission to Ceylon, Svo. 
Henderson’s Observations on Ice- 
land, 8vo. 

Biblical Researches in 

Russia, 8vn. 

Ileber’s Narrative of a Journc> 
through the Upper Province.^ of 
Calcutta, vols. 8vo. 

Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer, 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Hariri les .Seances on Arabe, par do 
Sacy, folio. Paris, 1822 . 

Kienipfer’s History of Japan, 2 vols. 

«• folio. Lond. 1727. 

Kirkpatrick’s Account of Nepaul, 4 to 
Knox’s Historical n,clatioiiol Ceylon, 
4 to. IH17. 

Lander’s Records of Clapperton’s 
Expedition, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Journal of an Expedition to 

Explore the Course ul the Nigcsr, 

3 vols. IHmn. 

Latrobe’s Visit to Soiitli Africa, Hvo. 
Loho’s Voyage to Ab> ssinia, Hvo. 
Ludolphi Histurjia Ethiopica, lolio. 
Franc. 1681. 

— Commentarius ad Siiain 

Historiam Atlthiopicam cum Ap- 
pcndiclbus Duahus, folio. PYauc. 
1691-91. 

Malcolm’s History of * vols. 

8vo. 

— — History of Central India, 

4 vols. 8vo. 

Milner on Gibbon’s Rome, Svo. 
Mitford’s History of Greece, 8 vols. 
8V0. 

MiU’s History of British India, 6 vols. 

Modern Traveller, 18mo. i. c.— 
Africa, 3 vols. 

America, 2 vols. 

' Arabia, 1 vol. 

12 


Birman Empire, 1 vol. 

Brazil, and Buenos Ayres, 

2 vols. 

Colombia, 1 vol. 

Egypt, Nubia, and Abys- 
sinia, 2 vols. 

Greece, 2 vols. 

India, 4 vols. 

Mex^'o & Guatamala, 2 vols. 

Palestine, or the Holy Land, 

1 vol. 

Peru, i vol. 

Persia and China, 2 vols. 

Russia, 1 vol. 

Spam and Portugal, 2 vols. 

S\ ria and Asia Minor, 2 vols. 

Turkey, 1 

Murray’s AccoutUi ^discoveries in 
Afiica, 2 vols.^ftVtofc ■ 

Account of Discoveries in 

Asia, 3 vdN. Hvf>. 

Discoveries and Travels in 

Ni'rth America. 

M>eri>’ System of Geography, 2 vols. 

4to. 

Marsdeii’s History of Sumatra, 4 to. 
18IH. 

Mauricc*.s Inrlian Antiquities. 7 vols. 
Hvo. 

Xjchola-*.s \'())a;'*e to New Zealand, 
2 \eN. H\o, ’ 

.Niebuhr, Ue>-cri|)tion rte Voyage en 
Ai.ibie, Cl iC'i prixs eireonvoisins, 
avee les ijue-tions de Michaelis, 4 
tom. 4to. Amst 1774 - 70 . 

Otiselcv’s Oriental Geography Qf Ebo 
Haiikal, 4t(>. 

Polter’.s Grecian Antiquities, Svo. 
1820. 

Philip’s Rcscnirhes in South Africa, 
2 vols. 8vi>. 

Poeoeke’s l)escrii»tion of the East. 
2 vols. lolio. 

Pottinger’s Travels in BcloochLsian 
and Siiule, 4tu. 

I’la>l.nr’s system of Chronology, 
tolio Phtinb. 1784 . 

Prichard’s Analysis of P'gyptian 
Mythology, Jvo. 

Kailles’ (Sir T. S.) History of Java, 
2 vols. 4 t 0 . 

llobertMui’s History of America, 3 
vols. 8vo. 

Kolliii’s /Uicient History, 6 vols. 8vo. 

RusseU's History ul Modern Europe, 
7 vols. Hvo. 

saint Mn tin’s Meinoires Historique8 
et Geugiapliiques, siir FArminie, 
2 tom. Hvo. IHIH. 

ShawV Travels ill Levant, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Sketches ol Persian Lite and Man- 
ners, 2 vols. 8 VO. 

Staunton’s Account of Lord Macait* 
ncy's Embassy toChina, 3 vols. Svo. 

C 
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Staunton’s Penal Code of China, 4to. 

Syme’s Account of Ava, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Salt’s Travels in Abyssinia, -Ito. 

Tytler’s Elements of General History, 
by Narcs, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Turner’s Account of an Embassy ‘.o 
Tibet, 4to. 

Thornton’s Present State of Turkey, 
2 vols. Svo. € 

Usher’s Annals of the World, folio. 

Winterhottom’s Account of Sierra 
Leone, 2 vols. Svo. 

VIT. Medical TVorks. 

Ainslie’s Materia Indica, 2 vols. Svo. 

llickersteth’s (H.) Medical Hints, 
l2mo. 

Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary, Svo. 

fircgory-’s Conspccttis, Rvo. 

Hooper's Medical Dictionary, Svo. 
1825. 

Physician’s Vade Mecum, 

12mo. 

Surgeon’s ditto, 12mo. 

■■ ■ — Anatomist's ditto. 

Johnson’s Indiicncc on Tropical Cli- 
mates on Europeans, 8\ o. 

Mapelson’s Art of Cupping, l2mo. 

Paris on Diet, svo. 

Parr’s London Medical Dictionary, 
2 vols. 4to. 

Pearson’.s Principles of Surgery', svo. 

Phillips'sTrcatise on Indigestiou,8vo. 

Thomas’s Practice of Physic, Svo. 

Thofnson’b London Dispensatory, 
Svo. 

Underwood’s Di'.cases of Children, 
by Merriraan, svo. 

Winterbottom’s Medical Directions 
for Hot Climates, l2mo. 

VIII. Seientijir and Miacellaneous 
Works, 

Brando’s Manual of Chemistry, 3 
vols. SVO. 

Enfield’s History of Philosophy, 2 
vols. HVO. 

Confucius Sinarum Philosoplius, sive 
Scientia Sinensis Latinc E.xposita, 
folio. Par. 1687. 

£ncyclopeedia.s ; i. e. 

£. Britannica, 20 vols. 4to. and 
Supplement, 6 voN. 4to. 

Mitchell’s Portable E. Svo. 

Nicholson’s British E. 6 voU. Svo. 

Pautologia, by Good and Gre- 
gory, 12 vol.<s. Svo. 

E. Perthensis, 23 vols. Svo. 

Ferguson’s Astronomy, by Brewster, 
2 vols. Svo. 

Lectill^s,by ditto, 3 vols. 

Svo. 


Johnson’sTypographia, 2 vols. 24mo. 

Lcmpricre’s Classical Dictionary ,8vo. 

Loudon’s Eneyclopsedia of AgriciU- 
turc, Svo. 

Eucyclopredia of Gardening, 

Svo. 

Library of I’scfiil Knowledge. 

Phillips’s Outlines of Mineralogy 
and Geology, svo. 

Smith’s Guide to the Composition 
and Application of the English 
Language, svo. 

Urc’b Dictionary of Chemistry, Svo 
1828. 

Whatcley’s Elements of Logic, Svo. 

Binglcy’s Animal Biography, 4 vols 
12mo. 

Useful Knowledge, 3 vols. 

12mu. 

IX. Educational Works. 

Bell’s Madras System. 

British and Foreign School Manual.s. 

Butler’s Atlas of Antient Gcog. 8vo. 

.Mias of Modern Geography, 

Svo. 

Gall’s Sabbath School Teaching, 
l2rao. 

Goldsmith’s Gram mar of fJeog. ISmo. 

Popular Gcog. l2mo. 

History of England, by 

Pinnock, 12mo. 

History of Greece, b> 

ditto, l2mo. 

History of Rome, by 

ditto, i2mo. 

Guy’s Pocket £ncyclopa*dia. 

Hutton’s Arithmetic, 12mo. and Key, 
l2mo. 

Jamieson’S Conversations on General 
History, i2mo. 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, with 
Companion, 7 vols. ISmo. 

Lloyd’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Mangnall’s Historical Questions, 
i2mo. 

Marcett’B Conversations on 

Botany, l2mo. 

Chemistry, 2 vols. l2mo. 

Mineralogy, 2 vols. 12roo. 

Natural Philosophy, 12mo. 

Political Economy, i2mo. 

Vegetable Physiology, * 
vols. i2mo. 

Murray’s Englisii Grammar, l2nio. 

English Exercises, l2mo. 

! and Key, i2mo. ^ ^ 

[Neale’s .Sacred History, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Finnock’s Catechism, 10 vols. iSmo. 

School Atlas. 

i Plan of Adult Schools. 

Robinson’s Historical Grammar, 
l2mo. 
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Sherwood’s (Mrs.) Chronology of Wonders of the World, l2mo. 

Ancient History. On Evidences generally. See pp. 

Watts’s Scripture History, 12mo. 513 — 5 id. 

Wilson’s System of Infant Schools, On the Roman Catholic Qaestion, 

8VO. 517 — 520. 

Wonders of the Heavens, l2mo. On the Church of England, p. 524. 

Walchius furnishes a list of controversial writings with the 
Mahomedans ; he gives an account of the Ko^’an and its versions, 
of wiitingson the oiigin, progress, and doctrines of their religion, 
and of works in confutation of it. Martin Luther wrote several 
tracts against the Turks. 

Under the term the Missionary’s Library, the 
Author includes the consideration of Books peculiarly 
requisite for those labouring among the Jews : 
a lonj^ neglected duty, in the discharge of which the 
church of Christ may entertain the liveliest hope of 
extended blessings ; but he feels very incompetent to 
do justice to the subject. 

A knowledge of the pure Hebrew language with the 
Chaldee and Syriac, is first requisite, and then of the 
Rabbinic or the language used by the Rabbins in 
the writings which they have composed. The Judeo 
Polish being a language much spoken by tlie Jews, is 
said to be more important even than the Rabbinic. 

The following is a list of some books relating to the 
Jews. It will be obvious that a Jewish Missionary in 
his journeys cannot take these with him. His Bible 
is his library. But these and many more may be 
valuable at fixed stations. 


List of Books on subjects connected with the Jews, 

OR, WORKS MURK K8PKC1AJ:.LY APPLICAULK TO THK JKWS. 


Hebrew Bible. 

H^rew German Prophets and New 
Testament. 

Hebrew Testament. 

Jadoo-Polish New Testament. 

Adam’s History of the Jews. 

Adair’s North American Indians. 
Ainsworth on Pentateuch Sc f^ms- 
Allen’s Modern Judaism. 


Aliix’s Judgment of Jewish Church. 
AlUngii Spea Israelis, 
fiasoage’s History of Jews. 
Buchanan’s Researches. 

Brown’s Jewish Anti({iijtijes. > 
Buxturf’s Synagoga Judaica. 

l.cxicun Chaldaicum. 

Callenbcrg’s MissidHi to Jews. 
CuiiKus dc RepubUpa. 


2 C 2 
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Pahor on Conversion of Judah, 2 vols. 
(iOodwin*s Moses and Aaron. 

Gill’s Bible. 

Hornbeck de Convincendis Judseis. 
Home’s Address to the Jews. 
Jennings* Jewish Antiquities. 
Josephus. 

Justin’s Dialogue w^^h Trypho, by 
Brown. 

Jewish Expositor. 

Jowett’s Researches. 

Kidder on the Messiah. 

Lardner’s Collection of Testimonies. 
Leslie’s Method with Jews. 

Lewis’s Origines Hebraeie. 
Lightfoot’s Works, 
limborchi Arnica Collatio. 
l.owman’3 Hebrew Ritual. 

Civil Goveramont. 

Maimouides Symbolum Fidei. 


De Luc’s Letter to the Jews. 
Maundrell’s Journey. 

Mede’s Works. 

Maclaurin on Prophecies. 

Owen on the Hebrews, 

Philo Judaeus. 

Pocock’s Works. 

Rclandi Antiqiiitatcs Saerse. 

Sharp’s Concessions of Jews and 
Heathens. 

Scott’s Rabbi Crooll. 

De Sacy sur les Samaritans. 
Snrenhusius Mischna 
Talib’s Remarks on David Levi. 
Townlcy’s Reasons of Law of Moses. 
Vitringa de Synagoga Vetere. 
W’ells’s Scripture Geography. 

W'itsii Miscellanea Sacra. 

iEgyptiaca. 

Wotton’s Jewish Tradition. 


There are extensive Commentaries by Jewish Rabbles. Mr. Horne 
mentions the Rabbins, Solomon Jarchi or Raschi, Abraham Abcn- 
Ezra, David Kimchi, Levi Ben Gersham, Aaron Ben Elihu, Isaac 
Abarbancl, Soloman Abenmelech, Moses Ben Maimon, or Maimon- 
ides, as held in the highest estimation by the Jews. 

The Babylonish Talmud, with the comments of Jarchi and 
Maimoinides occupies twelve volumes, folio ; the Jerusalem Talmud 
is in one volume. 

The work of Ugolino is a prodigious instance of human labour. 
It was published at Venice, in 34 volumes, folio, 1744 to 176‘J. 
Its^title is, * The Treasure of Sacred Antiquities, embracing the 
select works of the most famous men, in which the manners, laws, 
institutes, sacred and civil rites of the Ancient Hebrews arc illus- 
trated.* It is described as a work eminently useful and necessary 
to the illustration of both Testaments, and of sacred and profane 
Philology. 

Walchius mentions several Jewish works as containing the heads 
of their faith. Vol. I. pp. 301, 302 of his Bibliotheca. He has a 
considerable list of writings in controversies with them, pp. 857,^ 
888. liUther wrote several tracts against them. Calvin also 
answered some of their objections, and many converted Jews have 
written Treatises for the conversion of their fellow-countrymen 
still remaining in darkness. 

There are some valuable remarks in the Christian Review, Vol. 
iii. pp. 48, 58, and 154 — 172, on the subject of the Jews, and 
Jewish Literature. 

In labours for the conversion of the Jews, the 01 J 
Testament ^ives the Christian Missionary a vast ad- 
vantage. He has there all the elements of what he 
wishes to jonvey. 

It is important to siiow not only how the facts of the 
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New Testament tally with the prophecies or types of 
the Old, but also how the doctrinal and experimental 
language of the New Testament saints accords with 
that of the Old Testament saints. The accomplish- 
iiieiit of prophecies may convince hit understanding, 
the remarkable harmony of Christian doctrine may 
enlighten his mind, while that of Christian experience 
may touch his heart. The correspondence in do(‘trine 
of the two Testaments in all its leading parts is verj^ 
striking. The fall, the mode of recovery, mediation, 
atonement, election, sanctification, the future state, 
and the plurality of persons in the one God are all 
in their elements in the Old Testament as they are 
ill their developement in the New\i Similarly striking 
is the harmony of Christian experience ; compare for 
instance — 


Job xl. 1. and 1 Tim. i. ID, l6. 
Psalm cxix. HD. and Rom. vii, 22. 
Psalm xxxiv. H. 1 Petor ii. 

Psalm li. 10—12. Joiin iii. 3—8. 


Habakkuk ii. 18. and Phil. iv. 4. 


Ezek. xxxvj ‘»6. 2 Cor. v. 17. 

Isaiah vi. 5—/. and Rom. vii. 24, 25. 
Isaiah Ixiv. d. and Phil. iii. p. 
Habakkuk ii. 4. and John iii. 3f). 


The great thing wanted for all Ministers and 
Missionaries is indeed something far beyond, and far 
higher than learning, a broken, contrite, believing, and 
loving heart, every day feeling its own need of the 
Messiah, and experiencing the blessings of his grace, 
and thence longing to tell others of Him, who healeth 
the broken in heart and bindeth up their tvoutids. 

The rightly-instructed Missionary will, after all 
studies, feel that his grand hope of usefulness is far 
beyond man's teaching. He will especially seek to 
be filled with the Holy Ghost. Barnabas was a good 
nian and full of the Holy Ghosts and so much people 


' Mendham’s Clavis Apostolica will furnish some good hints on 
this point. 
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was added unto the Lord, The Holy Ghost is the 
true and effective spring of a holy character, of a 
faithful minister, and of a devoted missionary. From 
the Holy Ghost comes iniineiit usefulness, comfort 
ill life, joy in deSth, and meetness for the inheritance 
of the saints in light. The true Missionary above 
every thing else desires this grace, and* walks in the 
Spirit, and fears to grieve Flim. x\ll languages and 
sciences which can be acquired, all external or internal 
qualitications, all advantages which man can commti- 
ni<‘ate, or his own best industry or talent can procure, 
are all unprofitable, but as they are under the influence 
of Him who guides unto all truth, and who is the 
Spirit of wisdom and understandings the Spirit of 
counsel and mighty the Spirit ^of knowledge and the fear 
of the Lord, When upon the Missionaries, as on our 
Divine and Almighty Saviour, the Spirit of the Lord 
is poured out, and they arc sent of the Holy Ghost, 
then will they be ino-it efli<*l »ially prepared to he 
workmen that need not be ashamed ; then will they, in 
their measure, be appointed to preach the gospel to the 
poor; then will they be sent and qualified, as their 
Heavenly Master shall be pU*ased to prosper them, to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, and to set 
at Uberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord, > 


^ Theclosinjg remarks were part of an Address by the Author to 
the Students of the Church Missionary Society. See Appendix il- 
of the Proceedings of the Society in its 25th Year, pp. 223-4. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HINTS FOR THE ADVANCEMENT ol* THEOLOGY. 

Lord Bacoi^ has remarked, ‘ We find no track in 
the whole region of divinity that is absolutely deserted 
or uncultivated, so great has the diligence of men been 
either in sowing wheat or tares.’ He tlien notices 
four things as desirable in his day, and at that time 
deficient in divinity. 

(1.) ‘ The history of prophecy, or the accomplish- 
ment of divine predictions to serve as a guide to the 
interpretation of propheci^.* This has been attempted, 
with different measures of success, by many writers 
on prophecy ; Mede, Bishops Newton, Halifax, and 
Hurd, Faber, Davison, and Woodhousc, are especially 
important. Keith’s work, recently published, js a 
valuable addition to former publications. 

(^2.) ‘ The moderator in divinity, or the true use 
of human reason in the business of revelation.’ Boyle, 
Norris, and Watts have written on this subject, as 
have others, some of whom have unduly exalted the 
powers of reason. ^ 

(3.) ‘ The degrees of unity in religion adjusted with 
a view to preserve the peace of the church.’ This 
subject has also been fully discussed since Bacon’s 
time, by Bishop Davenant, Baxter, Bishop Taylor, 
and many others. 

(4.) ‘ Tlie first flowings of Scripture, or a set of 


' There are some good remarks on this subject, in a sermon in 
Dr. RylamVs Memorials, vol. ii. p. 1 9 , 
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short, sound, and judicious noles on particular texts, 
tending to use and practice.’ On this deficiency he 
farther observes, ‘ That if the choice and best of those 
observations upon texts of scripture which have been 
made dispersed ly in sermons within this island of 
Britain, by the space of these forty years and more, 
leaving out the largeness of exhortations and appli- 
cations, had been set down in a continuance, it had 
been the best w'ork in divinity which had been written 
since the Apostles’ tiiiie^i.’ There have been several 
smaller tracts and evangelical and devotional works 
of this nature, but notiiing that seems exactly to 
meet Bacon's idea. Stackhouse’s Body of Divinity 
was intended to supply this defect, but by no means 
meets the want of which Bacon speaks. 

It is with diffidence that the Author would submit 
any hints; but, knowing how useful a suggestion may 
be in leading to that which is valnal)le, and hoping, 
by this means, he may assist in giving a stimulus 
to the <*fforts of others, he ventures to make the 
following remarks. 

The lapse of time has rendered works desirable, if 
not neeilful, of a kindre<l character with others more 
eminently useful in the times when they were originally 
published. 

Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted and Alleine’s 
Alarm have been useful to thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in past days, and are still valuable in a consider- 
able degree, but we need some modern works, with a 
similar strength of appe«il, depth of piety, and force 
of application, which might be better adaptcxl to the 
present state of our language and manners. 

Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity has furnished, for 
nearly two hundred years, an invaluable defence of the 
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Church to studious men ; but we want a popular 
work of the like sound, judicious, and evangelical 
character, for the establishment of the young and 
laymen in general. 

In Fry’s History of the Church o( Christ in general, 
we have in one volume a history of the Church at 
large : but we yet want in a single volume, a 
history of the Church in our own country to the 
present time. 

After all that has been done, do we not still want a 
Commentary for families and for the poor ? as popular 
as Hawker’s but far more scriptural and accurate in 
exposition; as lively as Henry’s but not so voluminous ; 
as sound as Scott, but more accessible and familiar ; 
as ample in selections as H’Oyly and Mant, but in 
a larger degree from evangelical sources, and more 
devotional, simple, and spiritual ; as applicatory as 
Adam on Matthew, with more explanation and expe- 
rimental matter ? 

While one sacrament has had a superabundance 
of publications, the other, that on baptism^ has been 
too much neglected. Mr. Budd’s book has, in some 
degree, supplied the defect; but invaluable as are 
its incidental topics, they render it loo discursive 
exactly to answer that which seems desirable— a prac- 
tical treatise on the nature, use, and due improvement 
of baptism. At least there secniis room for another 
treatise, equally practical and devotional, and yet 
exclusively connected with the ordinance. ^ " 


‘ Since this was written, Mr. Irving has i)ublislu'a his Treatise. 
Matthew Henry’s Treatise on Baptism is too little known, and in a 
great measure answers to the desired character, with a particular 
reference to Infant Baptism. It is not included in his works, and 
is only an abridgment of a large Treatise, left in manuscript,* and 
still in the library of a Dissenting Academy at Daventry. 

2 C 5 
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The Author has been more than once urged to 
write a treatise on visiting the poor and the sick, 
which notwithstanding Stonehouse*s Treatise, is a 
duty not yet perhaps sufficiently illustrated. It is 
a general duty i,ncumbeiit on all Christians as well 
as ministers, and involves many im|M>rtaut practical 
considerations. 

An index of all the texts on which sermons have 
been published to the present time is wanted. Cooke’s 
edition of La'ttsoiiie’s Prea<‘lier’s Assistant is now 
scarce and dear, yet it was published nearly fifty 
years since, did not contain many older sermons and 
treatises, and might now be advantageously enlargel 
by subse<|uent works. 

Many very valuable old books remained unknown 
and unprofitable for want of fresh editions. Much 
has been done within the hist 20 years to bring them 
into circulation by reprints. Tliere are yet however 
many works that it would be advantageous to have 
reprinted. A few are subjoined as specimens. 


Arrowsmitli’s Grcl-man. i Davpuant’s Rmthrrly Communion. 

Alsop’s .Vnti-suzzo. j Frank ’h Christ the Sum and Sub 

Jarnc'-o Blair on the Sermon on the btancc. 


Basnat'i-S J{i‘*tory of the Jews. 
Brown on Braver. 

Binninir’'< Works. 

Craso*«s Works. 

Dickson on Matthew. 


f^rtly letters f)f the Martyrs. 
Harmony of the Confes.‘'ion.s. 
Morning li.\ercnes. 

OwM n on Cf>iiiinniiion with Crfid- 
Stiliiiifillcet on the Satisfaction of 
ClUTist. 


Extracts from the general wtI tings of eminent 
authors, with the best pieces of larger works would be 
very useful. Dr. Wilson of Soutliurnpton has shown 
this in his selections from Owen, Leighton, and 
Hopkins, and Mr. Young, in his from Baxter and 
Owen. 

A work of reference to books on subjects of religif^o, 
such us is comprehended in the second part of Watt’s 
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Bibliotheca, and Wilkins* list in his Gift of Preach- 
ing, only more minute, referring not merely to books, 
but to the pages where the subjects are treated, 
would much facilitate studies on particular parts of 
Theology. 

A more close connexion and a more ready inter- 
change of publications among the Protestant churches 
is to be desired. Some excellent works have now been 
printed in America, that would promote Theology 
if circulated in this country. Persons residing in 
London have not that full interchange of religious 
publications even with Edinburgh and Dublin, which 
might be useful. Might not also more be done to 
facilitate both the knowledge of such works as are 
sound and evangelical, published by our Protestant 
brethren on the continent, and the more readily obtair»- 
ing these works in this country ? 

The live following works were suggested by a friend, 
as yet deficient. 

1 . A Practical Treatise on the perfections and attri^ 
hutes of God, as displayed in Jesus Christ. All false 
religion takes its rise in ignorance and forgetfulness 
of God. The sensualist making for himself a God 
who cannot see, or hear, or understand, or avenge the 
hourly sins which he commits, gives himself up to his 
sinful indulgences. The thoughtless man making to 
himself a God, in whose character indifference or a 
weak compassion is the chief ingredient, refuses to see 
or believe his infinite purity and perfect justice, and 
60 is unconcerned about him. The self-righteous 
fancies to himself his idol, one that is ])leased with 
exterior ap|)earances, and will accept such as a 
palliation and excuse for sins committed, and thus 
neglecting the interior disposition, he abounds in 
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mere formalities. The Pelagian losing sight of the 
everlasting and supreme Government of God, vainly 
conceives that the obtaining of heavenly bliss is not 
supremely directed by the sovereign will of the Most 
High, but mainly depends on the choice and efforts 
of the creature. Tlie Antinomian contemplating his 
sovereignty and justice in the abstract, does not duly 
regard his holiness, and, in his selHsh adonition of love 
displaytid to sinners in pardon, forgets the equal love 
displayed in purifying the pardoned, by him who is 
of purer eyes than to behoUl iniquity. Charnock on 
the Attributes is too metaphysical, and Bates too 
much confined to one point, to answer the purposes 
of a practical, familiar Treatise. Wishart has much 
that is valuable. 

2. A dear and sucdnct view of the principles of 
Chrisiianittj held hy the primitive Christians^ and its 
develupement in their liveSy showing its identity with 
Protestantism, and marking with precision and dis- 
tinctness the steps by which the corruptions of Roman- 
ism were introduced. E<’hard’s Kc<*lcsiastical History, 
Cave’s primitive ChriNtianity, Reeve’s Apologies of 
the Fathers, VVeisman’s and Milner’s Church History, 
and the controversies with the Papists would furnish 
some materials for the work here contemplated. 

3. A History of the people of Israel from Abraham 
to the present <lay, as an interesting and instructive 
narrative, elucidatory of Scripture truths, for the use 
of youth, in one small volume. Josephus, Busnage, 
Hannah Adams and others, would assist in this. 

* A. A Brief Sketch of the plan of Salvationy or God’s 
way of bringing a sinner to Heaven, in its origin, its 
tendency, its design and its influence, as an exposition 
of Rom. viii. 20, 30. or of the 17th Article ; not as a 
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matter of controversy, but of devotion and practical 
influence. 

5 . Lives of real saints^ not Roman Catholic, but 
Christian; a Biog-raphical Dictionary, in one volume: 
distinguishing individuals not by tjieir rank in the 
eyes of the world, but by the services which God 
has enabled tlu*m to render to his church. Clarke, 
Wordsworth, Middleton, and separate lives would 
furnish more than ample materials. 

Would it not be well for authors to consider to 
what books God has given the most influence in 
producing extensively a spirit of religion ? If I were 
to name twelve works in our own language, 1 should 
name 

Adam’s Private Thoughts. Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. 

Alleine’s Alarm. Hervey’s Theroii and Aspasio. 

Baxter’s Call, Law’s Serious Cull. 

Saint’s Rest. Milner’s Hi.^ory of the Church. 

Ucveridge’b Private Thoughts, Scott’s Force ot Truth. 

Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Wilbc'-^'orcc’s Practical View. 

These are books not written in the spirit of con- 
troversy, but in the spirit of love, with the single object 
of practically advancing the spiritual welfare of man. 
It is evident that such writers seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness. We want more of such 
invaluable works. 

There are several similar works that greatly help to 
maintain a spirit of religion, such as Corbet’s Self- 
Employment in Secret, Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, 
many of Owen and Baxter’s works, Newton’s Letters, 
Scott’s Commentary, Leighton on Peter, and the like. 
Thomas h Kerapis has been eminently useful ; but 
there are some drawbacks ; it is devotional to a high 
degree, but still with some tincture of mysticism, and 
a slight infusion of popery, and grounded upon very 
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obscure views of gospel doctrine. The depeiidance 
of sanctification on justitication, which is so plainly 
revealed, (Rom. v. vi.) is but obscurely exhibited in 
Thomas Kempis ; yet is the Saviour manifestly 
the spring-head^ of that devotional unction with 
which the work abounds, and hence its extensive 
usefulness. 

An account of Foreign Works and translations 
of extracts from them, on the plan of Krskine’s 
Sketches of Church History would be interesting 
and useful. 

A collection and tran^lation of the authorial d 
Cathechisms of ditfereiit Cliurclie'', similar to the 
Cofijessiuns, vvoidd he valuable for reference. 

Largt r works on Tht*(»logy would be very useful 
could they be accomplished. The Author gives the 
following suggestions. 

A Bildiotheca, like Dupin’s on more hxed prin- 
ciples <»f Analysis and Review, by Protestants of 
evan'gelii al principles, and continued to the present 
time. Such a work might occupy twenty volumes, 
4lo. and would, with a good index for constant 
reference, be a Library of Divinity, of invaluable 
ll^e. 

A Bibliotheca, or account of books like Walchius, 
but ill Ellgli^il, continued to the present day. 

An Introduirtion to theology at large, similar in 
nature to Mr. Horne’s Critical Jntroduclion to the 
Scriptures, but embracing general Theology, as well 
as what directly relate® to the Scriptures, woiihl bti 
of great ad\antagc. 

A Synopsis in Flnglisii, like Poole’s in Latin, in- 
cluding the subsequent eriticisuis, but excluding the 
iniidelity of Neologiaiiism. 
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An improved Polyglot, with all the advantages of 
the research and learning of the last two centuries.' 

The History of the Protestant Churches of Christ 
from the Reformation to the present time, fully de- 
veloped, would furnish a most instructive and prac- 
tically useful work. There are ample materials for 
it on a larger scale than it is possible to give in a 
general History of the Church. May another Milner 
be raised up to accomplish such a work. 

We still want a more comprehensive History of the 
Church of Christ, combining the learning and research 
of Mosheim, and the piety and evangelical decision 
and glow of Joseph Milner. Mr. Conybeare thought 
that Weisman’s Historia Sacra supplied this want. 
The Author has been much pleased with the learning, 
judgment, and piety marked in what he has read of 
this work ; but it is still in Latin, and he has doubted 
whether it has sufficiently the popularity and interest 
of a continued history, to supply the deficiency 
noticed. He has read too little to speak with •confi- 
dence : a translation of that work would be serviceable 
to the church. 

Works in Foreign Languages remain very much 
unknown and unprofitable, as far as it relates to any 
gtmeral and practical influence on the theology of our 
country. There are some admirable works in Greek 
and Latin, which might be advantageously translated. 

Thus we want, in about eight or twelve thick octavo 
volumes, a publication of the most practical works 
of the Fathers, translated into English. There are 
translations existing of the most valuable parts of the 

Mt is much to be regretted, that my friend, the Rev. J. Pratt’s 
projected Polyglot was never completed. It would have been a 
most convenient work for Ministers. 
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works of the Foreign Reformers^ with the Corpus Con^ 

fessionum. Again, there are many excellent works of 

more recent times, which would he genemlly useful, 

if well translated and published. Such as 

Arrowsmith’s Tactica ^wa. Scckcndorf Historia Liithcranismi. 

Bowle’h Pastor £\eii^ulic'us. SpaiihL'iiii’s Works. 

Forbesii Instructiones. Stapler’s Institiitiones. 

Glassii Philolosria Sacra. Turretiiie’.s Institutions. 

Macstriclit’s Theoloi?ica Theorctica I'shor’s Latin Works, 

Practica. Weismaniii Historia. 

Picteti Thcologia Christian!. 

These are mentioned for illustration : multitudes 
of similar works might be added now only subsisting 
in Latin. — Similarly valuable works might doubtless 
be translated from the French, Dutch, German, 
Italian, and other languages. 

The History of Theology at large would be a 
valuable work. Tlie Author has in this work attempted 
to give some outlines, but vnc want not merely u single 
chapter, but a considerable work of several volumes: 
a work which might take a far larger and more 
mature survey of the whole subject. In such a 
review the Historian might notice more in detail the 
influence of each partic’ular writer, and the treatises 
which he published ; the character of successive a*ras, 
and the progress of Scriptural light. He might make 
such practical reflections, and deduce such useful 
conclusions as would much tend to advance Divinity. 

Have the plans of clerical, parochial, and leading 
libraries been fairly and fully tried, and followed up, 
or their greatest usefulness attained } Dr. Bray did 
much,^ but if the author might judge from one or 

* It appears from an account of the Institution established by 
Dr. Bray, published by the Associates, that 50 libraries were 
founded by Dr. Bray in America, and 61 parochial libraries in 
Kngland and Wales * about 160 libraries have been founded since 
by the Associates. 
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two of his libraries that he has seen, he would be led 
to ask, had not his libraries too much of a learned 
character, so as to be deficient in evangelical, devo- 
tional, practical, and popular works, and hence have 
they been extensively useful as they might have been ? 
Much has been done by the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge in aiding parochial libraries ; 
and the large public libraries in Cambridge, Oxford, 
and London, are immense storehouses of all kinds 
of learning, but could not morc‘ be done of a popular 
and general character for establishing religious libraries 
to a much larger extent ? The most approved and 
generally used books might form the foundation 
of such libraries, the extent of which might be in. 
creased as means should be obtained. Some of our 
large libraries are said to be very inadequately 
furnished with the works of the Reformers, and 
of the Puritans. 

Might not scriptural museums (that would furnish 
considerable help to the understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, and be a great source of interest to the young) 
be formed in large towns ? Such a museum should 
comprehend the best maps of the countries named in 
the scriptures, the best views that can be had of the 
different scenes of nature, a collection of the various 
animals, plants, minerals, and precious stones alluded 
to ; models of the houses, and instruments of war, 
and agriculture, ancient armour, ancient dresses, and 
dresses of the High Priest, priests, and Levites, models 
of the temple furniture, and of the tabernacle, speci- 
mens of the coins mentioned, the mode of preparing 
books and ancient manuscripts. Such a museum 
would be both interesting and instructive, and give 
just ideas of many things of which persons are now 
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comparatively ignorant, and thus many scriptural 
allusions would be placed in a new and beautiful 
light. 

Every thing that tends to promote family piety is 
of the utmosit value. The regular maintenance of 
family prayer and instruction, singing in the family, 
catechetical instruction of children and servants, 
parental duties ; these and other things call for more 
helps even than we now have. Family sermons are 
a valuable species of composition, and \vi‘ have few 
animated, lively, pungent, and brief addresses, suited 
for this purpose. Adam’s Flxpositiou of Matthew is a 
specimen of what we mean. Mr. Mark’s New Testa- 
ment is very suitable. Boys’ Exposition on the New 
Testament is a series of original and suitable family 
sermons, generally on the most striking feature of a 
chapter, and in this view well adapted for family 
improvement. A similar exposition Ijy him on the 
Old Testament is to be desired. The multiplication 
of sueh short, striking and original works would be 
exceedingly .serviceable for the furtherance of family 
piety. 

There are sevend particular books of scripture of 
whi<*h we have no English evangelical and spiritual 
exposition, and many of the oUler expositions are 
getting very scarce, anti can hardly be procured. 

For the ac(‘otnplishrnent of many of thesii works, 
a combination of pious, wise, and learned men is 
absolutely necessary. A Bibliotheca, the translations 
of Fathers, Reformers, and modern Latin authors, the 
history of Theology, &c. could not be undertaken by 
one or two individuals. Men of the world are wise in 
calling fc»rtb talents and learning, and preparing by a 
combination of elFort, Reviews, Magazines, Encyclo- 
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pedias, &c. Religion might be equally benefited by 
a similar union of men possessing knowledge and 
piety, for promoting its far higher, its infinitely more 
important objects. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE RIGHT APPLICATION OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Divine knowledge is intended to promote a right 
state of mind, with a suitalde course of conduct. 
There are two points of main importance in study ; 
one is to get just ideas into the mind, and the other 
wisely to bring them forth in their season with all their 
beneficial iniluence. It is not laying up the bale in 
the warehouse, but dividing and distributing it as it 
is required, that enriches the tradesman. 

The apostle in the cliargc to Timothy to pursue 
rcadingy^ exhortation, and doctrine, or teaching, shows 
this due order ; first to acquire and then to disperse 
knowledge. We too often mistake in many ways. 
We begin to disperse before we have acquired ; or we 
acquire, and never disperse to others : or we misapply 
when we disperse. How needful here again is Divine 
guidance and assistance. 

All our acquirements are valuable according to the 


I A friend has remarked that reading here [avayvtoais) means 
properly, the public reading of the Scriptures in the Congregation. 
This would modify the statement above, though the truth is in 
itself obvious. 




use which we make of them. Supposing then the 
student to have acquired some measure of theological 
knowledge, and to he continually laying up in store 
farther information, let us point out the right a4)plica- 
tion of every such acquisition. The tongue of the tcise 
useth knowledge aright : the lips of the wise disperse 
knowledge. Pn»v. xv. J, 7- l*ifts, and talents, and 
knowledge, are blessings, not in the possession, hut in 
their appropriate use. There is an awful responsibility 
connected with them : even the m‘glect to employ 
them brings guilt on the soul, {\iui the misuse or abuae 
of them produce^ extended mischief. 

It is the teiKieiK y of tnairs fallen nature thus to 
IKjrvert all that God bestows upon him. Every gift 
however valuable in its right use, often becomes only 
an engine of mischief in his possession. And when so 
perverted it greatly increases his danger here, anil final 
woe hereafter. The clearer a man’s light is here, if 
unaccompanied by its sanctifying effect, the greater 
will be his future puni*<hment. That servant which 
knew his Lord's will and prepared notj neither did 
according to his willy shall be beaten with mamj stripesy 
Luke xii. 47. Let the eye, however, be singlcy and 
the whole body shall be full of light. W'ith a single 
eye, like Luther’s, a man of Irarning may be a bless- 
ing to the whole church, and the whole world. 

We will first notic-e, the common abuses of know- 
leilge, and then endeavour to show its right appli- 
cation.* 


• * There are some striking remarks of Hernard on the true tise 

of knowledge. .Speaking on those words of the Apo.stle, If (niy 
man think that he knmretk any he knoweth nothing yei a* 

he aught to know, in his 36th Sermon on the Canticles he says, 

* Observe how the Apostle places the fruit and utility of know- 
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A common abuse of knowledge is to rest satisfied 
WITH IT as the proper end of study, rather than the 
means of usefulness. If we have attained real 
knowledge, we are too apt to suppose the object 
of pursuit is secured, and we may indolently enjoy 
it. But this is to look far below tRe true happiness 
of the creature. Religious truth is eminently and 
only valuable as it brings us near to God, and leads 
us to a more wise and devoted engagement of every 
faculty in his service. We must no more say of our 
knowledge, than of our property, Soul^ thou hast much 
goods laid up for mamj years ^ lake thine ease^ eat^ drinks 
and he merry. We are responsible for it as a talent 
received, and we can only be happy as we are diffusing 
its blessings to others. 

Another great and general abuse is, to foster A 
SPIRIT OF PRIDE. Self-elcvation ;s too often the 
great stimulus to study, and as we make attainments 
in knowledge, we grow in self-sulFiciency, and swell 

- 

ledge in the manner of knowing. "What therefore is the mode 
of know’ing? What, unless to know in what order, with what 
affection, and to what end you should know ! In what order ? 
that should be first which most tends to salvation. With what 
affection ? to be most ardent in that which most strongly excites 
love. To irhat end ? To study, not for vain glory or curiosity, 
but only for edifying yourself or your neighbour. There are 
who wish to know only for the sake of knowing, and it is a hose 
curiosity. There arc who wish to know that they may be known, 
and it is a base, vanity y who do not escape the satyrist, ‘ Scire 
tuum nihil est nisi tc scire hoc sciat alter * And there are those 
who wish to know, that they may sell their knowledge for money 
or honour, and this is a base gain. But there are those who wish 
to know, that they may edify, and this is charity^ and also, there 
are those who wish to know, that they may be edified, and this 
is prudence. Of all these the two last only are not found in the 
abuse of knowledge, because they wish to understand for this 
end, that they may do good,’ ' 

1 BemardL Opera, Tom. ill. p. 62. 1645. 
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with self-conceit. Where knowledge increases without 
conversion of heart, that pride which is natural to man, 
like a disease in the constitution, gathers strength 
from wholesome food. This dist*iise manifests itself 
in variouh ways^: sometimes under the garb of hu- 
mility ; sometimes in despising, <lepn‘ssing, or under- 
valuing the attainments of others. In such a case as 
Warhurton, what arrogiuice mingles with his learning ! 
how he tramples in his haughtiness over his opponents. 
The Christian, inspired with his Saviour’s Spirit, had 
rather be tnnnpled upon, than trample upon others. 
W e sometimes see the wise of thii* world, with haughty 
contempt cast off God and his truth, with such ex- 
pressions ‘ I am above all that nonsense’ — ‘ It is 
cant and hypocrisy’ — ‘Those are your saints.* This 
may now gain tliem the reputation of great wisdom 
and discernment ; but the scene of this world's glory 
soon pu>ses away ; the hours of sickness and sorrow, 
the time of death and the judgnient-<iay are at hand ; 
and how will they ap[)ear before Christ at his coming ? 
Christian nrader, h.*t us remember. Pride goe.f before 
destruction : and what a fall will it he to the haughty 
mind, to awake to shame and everlasting contempt / 
This pride leads some to the f>stentatioiis display 
of knowledge (Jer. ix. 23). ‘ It should be our con- 

cern,’ says Francks, ‘to guard against vain-glory, in a 
business wherein the glory of Clod should be our 
only object.’ We may learn even religion, that we may 
be able to talk, and we may speak of what we know, 
that we may be admir^'d, and have cn*dit given to us 
•for wisdom, sagacity, and learning. With that deep 
self-knowledge, humility, and self-distrust, which 
mark his Private Thoughts, Mr. Adam suggests to 
his own mind the questioii, ‘ Whether his reading and 
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pursuit of know1ed|^e had not rather a view to talking, 
than his own private use or the benefit of others.’ ^ 
This talk of the lips is of little real profit, it tendeth 
onip to penury. It increases not the spiritual riches 
of those \\ho hear or those who s^eak. There is 
always a temptation to make a parade of what we 
know. 

The gratification of vain curiosity, is 
another abuse connected with the acquisition of know* 
ledge. Js it not usual for some to estimate the value 
of knowledge, not so much by its intrinsic worth, as 
by its remoteness frenn common view, and the pains 
with which it has been acquired ? From mere curio- 
dty, without any specific good end in view, men may 
ransack all sorts and kinds of learning, and enter into 
the most hidden recesses of antiquity, and yet labour 
to no profit.’* Nay, they may carry their researches 
into the most holy things (Col. ii. 18), and attempt 
to pry into things both that are above their compre- 
hension and hidden from their view, from similar 
motives and with the like result. Great learning may 
be the mere self-indulgence of the intellect ; the 
revelry of mental gratification, the mere intoxication 
of the powers of the understanding. Precious time 
may be spent over mere learned trifles, extensive 
learning and vast powers of mind be wasted, or 
serious error, under the plausible cover of learning. 


' See his Works, Vol. ii. 139. 

* Leighton says, in his First Lecture, ‘ It is not my intention 
to perplex you with curious questions, and lead you through the 
thorny paths of disputation ; but if I had any share of that 
excellent art, it would be my delight to direct your way through 
the easy and pleasant paths of righteousness to a life of endless 
felicity, and be myself your companion in that blessed pursuit.' 
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be diffused and strengthened. Men may read, only 
to become sceptics and latitudinarians. « 

Another serious abuse of knowledge is to TURN it 
TO THE MAINTENANCE OF ERROR. Satan tempts Us, 
at many sacrifices, to seek to know ^ood and evil^ 
and tfien endeavours to turn all the knowledge which 
man acquires to the maintenance of evil. The whole 
system of Popery is kfiowU^dge misapplied and used 
against the truth. Few have exctedt'd, in acquisitions 
of %’arious kinds, the Jesuits of the Homan (Church, 
Some of the Soc'inians, who deny the Lord that bought 
them, have had nuieh critical skill. The Lord thus 
shows, in Jthe strongest light, that a man may have 
skill, talent, and industry, and yet fall short of the 
truth; he must have als(» divint* graet*, giving him a 
huiubh* and teachable spirit, and guiding him, that 
he may be led into the truth, or the result of his 
studies will be vain and unprofitable. 

Men begin at the wrong end ; instead of hiimbling 
themselves to l>ecome fools in their own eyes, that 
they may be wise (I Cor. iii. IH) ; they profess 
themselves to be wise, without seeking t«> be taught 
of God, and so in reality they become fools (Horn, 
i. ‘JJ) ; and the mysteries of the gospel, which arc 
revealed to others who liave the siiiifilicity of babes, 
are hid from them (Matt. xi. Jh). There is consider- 
able danger in reading erromons books. The spirit 
of a man gets a taste, as it were, of the mind of the 
authors with whom he is most conversant, just as the 
stream gets tinged with the sod through which it 
passes. Infidel, Socinian, Iloniaii Catholic, or con- 
troversial works, may thus communicate a tairit^^f 
their re»|>ective errors, to those who dwell much m 
such regions. Let us all remember the directioD? 



Buy the truth and sell it not. It is worth eyery 
thing we^fiave to procure it, and it shonfd not be 
parted with for any worldly consideration. Many 
things will be ofiered to tempt you to part with it ; 
‘ love of ease, applause, favour of nien— the titles of a 
sensible man, a liberal man, no enthusiast, no bigot — 
worldly gain and promotion ; ’ but it is a losing 
bargain to part with truth and maintain error at 
any price. 

Another abuse of knowledge is when it fosters 

BITTERNESS AGAINST OUR FELLOW CREATURES. If 
any differ from us, and maintain that difference by 
arguments opposed to our own, and tending to the 
undervaluing of our learning, how apt are we to think 
hardly of them, to disparage them, to suggest unchari- 
table reasons for their maiiiteiiance of such opinions, 
and< where we have the power, to dwd severely with 
them. Theological hatred has pL -ised into a proverb. 
Nor is it wonderful that, in proportion to the magni- 
tude of things dis[iuted, there should be an eurn^stnebs 
in contending for them, and in unchristian hearts, an 
excess of an unchristian spirit. This should be checked 
in every practicable method. It was a good plan 
of Antonius at the Halle university, while showing 
how to rebut error, to make a point of being very 
careful not to use harsh and unkind expressions, lest 
his auditors should be inspired with any bitterness 
against an opponent, in order to remove all such 
contentions as partook of hatred and selfishness, he 
laid open the depth of our natural corruption, from 
whence proceeds all manner of delusion ; depraved 
imson, impregnated with the spirit of self-love, and 
raised up by unmortihed passions, being generally the 
principle from which has sprung, and still springs 
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up, such a multitude of erroneous notions. Hence he 
taught that none should over-value himself on account 
of some better apprehensions in matters of religion, 
since the seed of the iiio.st ahoini liable heresies lies 
lurking in every soul, and if not timely restniined 
by a principle of* grace, is ready to break out into 
error of every kind.* 

Learning is aUo abused when it is madt* an excuse 
for NEEDLESS ECCENTRICITY and peculiarity. Dili- 
gent students sometimes want acquaintance with the 
common affairs of the vvorhl, and i xi usr themselves 
for a disregard of the ortlinary observances and 
proprieties of social life, by their snperi(»rity in 
literary attainments. Christianity, hovveier, meeting 
every failure of man, has its beautiful directions, 
be courteous, honour ail men; whalsotn'r things are 
lovely (as well as those which are honest, just, and 
pure), whatsoever things are of good rt port, if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these Uiings. The remarks of a statesman (the Duke 
of Newcastle) though only bringing forward worldly 
motives, suggest some important liints here. lie 
S‘ays ‘ Knowledge alone is not our proper happiness. 
Men ofileep research and of curious inquiry should just 
be put in miml not to mistake wliat they were doing. 
But we may all remember, that as the love of letters 
may make us unsociable, so the love of society may 
make us illiterate. The want of discretion and 
prudence has mined more men of learning and 
genius than the time; would allow me to mention. 

* Without this sobriety of intellect nothing is strongj 
nothing is gieat. Without fliis prudence, without 


* Stc Francks’ Pictas Ilalicnsis, p, 222. 
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this disceniment of time and circumstance, and the 
habit of regularity, without an attention to the 
decencies of society, and of common life, and of the 
principles by which aU men however gifted must 
indiscriminately be conducted, alj our attainments 
are nothing worth: they will never procure us esteem 
and respectability among men. The world will but 
smile at such scholars, and ministers (of the state) 
when called upon to promote them, will tell you not 
without reason, they are not producible,'' ^ The Chris- 
tian student will however from far higher motives than 
esteem and respectability among men, give no needless 
offence in any thing, and seek not to please himself, 
but all men, to their edification. 

One more abuse may be noticed, that of over- 
VALUINtt PARTICULAR PARTS OF RELIGIOUS KNCW- 
LEDGE. Thus some press attention to languages, 
some to criticism, some to evidence., some to doctrines, 
some to practice, beyond the fair proportion due to 
each, and attending almost exclusively to one* thing, 
undervalue what ttiey do not follow, liach point has 
its relative value, as bearing upon one grand result; 
and it is the part of wisdom to attend to each accord- 
ing to its real worth and connexion with the whole. 
Undoubtedly our particular talents, bent of mind, 
opportunities, and occasions, may call for peculiar 
attention to some distinct branch of religion, and when 
duly pursued, there is an advantage in this to the 
general advancement of the w’hole; yet we may pursue 
that branch to the disparagement of others even more 
important. Let each have its scriptural proportion 
of regard, and let us not spend all our time in settling 


* See the Quotation in the Pursuits of Literature, p, 451. 
2 D 2 
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various readings for instance, to the neglect of Jesus 
Christ and him criicihed. 

Having thus shown the abuses, a few observations 
may be added on the right application of know- 
ledge. The rigjit end of study is not to raise us on 
an eminence to be admired ; to enaldc ns to swell 
with our own fancied elevation ; to delight or enrich 
ourselves with our own intellectual stores ; to gain 
promotion and worldly advantage. Succe^s here may 
bean injury; and of students pursuing and gaining 
only such ends we are compelled to say verihj they 
have their reward. Solomon gives a striking estimate 
from experience of the vanity of misapplied know- 
ledge — my heart had great experience of wisdom and 
knowledge^ and I gave my heart to know wisdom, ami 
to know madness and folly, / perceived that this also 
is vexation of spirit. For in much wisdom is much 
grief and he that increascth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow. Kccles. i. l6— IB. Ilow^ infinitely superior 
are the true ends, the illumination of the iniinl with 
divine and saving truth, the consecjnent purification 
of the heart and life, fresh abilities of usefulness to 
our fellow-creatures, a fresh revenue of praise and 
glory to God, and a growing communion with him, 
and preparation for heavenly and everlasting com- 
munion hereaftiT- When there is a natural taste for 
intellectual improvement, it is most important to 
have the knowledge of evangelical theology, or as 
the Apostle would call it, the excellency of the 
^knowledge of Jesus Christ (Phil. iii. H.) set before 
us, as the grt^at means by which the Divine Spirit 
raises ns to our highest happiness. Let us then more 
distinctly direct the student to the right application 
of his acquirements. 
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The first use of theological study is to bring 
you ACQUAINTED WITH GOD IN ChRIST JeSUS. 
Theology of the right kind, duly improved, leads 
directly to constant communion with God. It em- 
braces Christian doctrines to arrivetat the knowledge 
of God, and Christian rules to direct our walk with 
him and before him. They are just sentiments of 
Bishop Taylor, when fairly interpreted, ‘ Theology 
is rather a divine life than a divine knowledge. When 
all books are read, and all arguments are examined, 
and all authorities alleged, nothing can be found to 
be true that is unholy,* Acquaint thyself with GoiU 
and be at peace ivilh him. Real growth in divine 
knowledge gives a fuller insight into the character 
and glories of our Creator, our relation to hiui, the 
blessings which we receive from him, and the duties 
which we owe to him, as our reconciled Father in 
Jesus Christ. 

By the fall, we lost the knowledge of God. ipivine 
knowledge fulfils its highest end, when it leads us to 
Jesus Ciirist, by whom we are recovered from the 
ruinous effects of that first sin. 

Dr. Owen, pressing the importance of the know- 
ledge of Christ gives some valuable suggestions re- 
specting the sco[)e of human learning. ‘ The particular 
end of literature, though not observed by many, 
(men’s eyes being fixed on false ends, which compel 
them in their progress to wander from their object) is 
none other but to remove some part of the curse which 
is come upon us by sin. Learning is the product of* 
the souls struggling with the curse for sin. Adam, 
at his first creation, was completely furnished with all 
that knowledge (excepting only things not then in 
being, &c.) as far as it lies in a needful tendency to 
2 D 3 
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the utmost end of man, which we now press after. 
There was no straitness, much less darkness on his 
understanding', that should make him sweat for a way 
to improve, and make out those general conceptions 
of thint^s w hicli in? had. All this hciiii'- lost hy sin, 
a multiplication of toio^iics aUo hcm^ hiou^ht in ns a 
curse for an aftcr-rcbclIion. the whole dc^iii-n of learn- 
ini^ is but to di'^entaiiijh* the soul from this issue of 
sin. Ij^noraiiec, da^kncs•^, and blindness is come 
upon the understanding ; acr|iuiintancc with the 
works of Go»l, spiritual ami naturuK i-s lost, strange- 
ness of eoimmmnation is jj^ivcn by multiplication 
of tonjjiies. TniMiiltuatini( of passion^ iintl atfeefions 
with innunierablt^ darkeniiiL' prt j iidicrs an* aUo come 
upon n>. To remove and take this away, to dis- 
entanjfle the mind in its n a'»oiiint('^, to recover an 
ac(|uamtan<‘e with the work*! of (omI, to subduct 
the soul from under the (dle(t^ of the curse of 
division of tongues, is the aim and tendency of 
literature.’ 

Dr. Owen then shows the insufhriency of mere 
learning for the attaining c»f these cials, and the 
swtrlliiig pride id’ men of great literary attainmeiitb, 
asking, are we blind aUo? and observi's, ‘lie that 
has attained to the greatest height of literature, yet 
if he bad nruhing else, if he have not C^lirist, is as 
much under the ciirs<! of blirnlness, ignorance, stu- 
pidity, and diiiiries.s, as the poorest silliest soul in 
the world. Th«! more abilities tfie mind is furnished 
witli, the more it strengthens itself to act its enmity 
against God. All that it receive', drars but help it to 
set up high thoughts ami imaginati^us against the 
Lord (’hrist.* Owen adds, ‘ i hi»p€ I shall not need 
to add any thing to clear mywdf for not giving a due 
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esteem and respect unto literature, my intendment 
being only to cast it down at the feet of Jesus Christ, 
and to set the crown upon his head.’ ^ 

The glory of religious knowledge, then is Christ 
Jesus, the Son of Cod made man for our salvation : 
to know Him, the way^ the truths and the life. As 
Leighton, in liis usual happy strain remarks, ‘You 
then, that an^ gazing on vanity, be persuaded to turn 
your eyes this way and behold this lasting w^onder, 
this Lord of life dying ! But the most, alas ! want 
a due eye for this object. It is the eye of faith alone 
that looks aright on him, and is daily discovering new 
worlds of excellency and delight in this crucified 
Saviour ; that can view him daily' as lianging on the 
cross, without the childish gawdy help of a crucifix 
and grow in the knowledge of tiiat love that passeth 
knowledge, and rejoice itself in fr(*qiient thinking and 
speaking of him, instead of those idle and vain 
thoughts, at the best, and empty^ discourses, wherein 
they most delight and wear out the day'. What is all 
knowledge but paintc<l folly, in comparison of this ? ’ 
See 1 Peter ii. "24. — If knowledge lead us not to 
Christ for ourselves, and to magnily Christ for others, 
it does nothing for us. Its great use is to discover 
God to man, by Christ Jesus, and thus to lead us to 
constant communion with God. No theology' was 
more profound than that which Enoch attained when 
he walked with God." 


1 See his Works, Vol. x. pp. 137, 138. 

* An apparent difficulty in a sentence of our Lord’s leads to a 
most important truth. John xvi. 23. In that day ye shall ask 
(or question) me n/^hing, l erily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoe^^er 
ye shall ask (or pray) the Father in my name, he will give it you. 
In the day when they should have fuller light, and had not need to 



Religious knowledge is to be used, not merely for 
accumulating tlie sentiments ot* others, but also for 

ENLARGING AND EXTENDING THE POWERS OF OUR 
MIND. The iuHuenre of the well-direeted study of 
divine truth, is nvist important in enlightening the 
understanding, and regulating the judgment. It gi\es 
a correct taste, and enables us to discern and approve 
the things that are most exci llent. There can be no 
reason u hy a ^pl ritual man, as well as others, should 
not improve the pio^ers of Ids mind, and there are 
many why he should. Kvery thing that strengthens 
his power'^ of mind, gues him advantage for the deeper 
and more meditative study of sacreil truth, a greater 
capacity under the divine blc'^sing f«»r ihe intelligent 
reception of it, and for a more established inamtenuiice 
of it for his own comfort. Kpli. iv. IJt, 

Those who have watclied the operations of the mind 
will have observed, that ollnr nn irs thoughts give 
rise to frt'sh views of truth in onr own minds. Let 
these, where scriptural and ii^* iul, be carefully re- 
tained and Used, cultivated and employed for the 
glory of Ciod and the good of others. Theology, 
like praver, (James v. JO’,) should be inwrought. 
The mere transcript of the ideas of others will always 
have the defects of speaking a foreign language^ with 
which we are but p.irtially ac*c{iiainted : we can never 
give the sentiments in full force and beauty. But 
let 113 make what we learn our own, let us meditate 
upon it, digest it, and iiic:orporat<‘ it with our own 


put the ^v. which he hnri hern meeting, still it would 

be necflful to alMiiirid in praif^r. Times of Ittht •nd knowledge 
sboultl be limes of prayer; anil the tiue use knowledge is to 
lead u-> to much prayer ; to high and holy' Intercourse with our 
heavenly Talhcr. 
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mind, and it will become natural and easy, weighty* 
powerful, and original. 

Another true application of knowledge is to assist 
us TO A HOLY CONDUCT. Let US be careful that 
our knowledge be not only rational^ but practical ; 
not only clear, but vivifying. It is not the ac- 
curacy but the vitality of knowledge that influences 
the heart to present <lnty, and guides into the enjoy- 
ment of present privilege. It must be the light of 
life (John viii. l-i), else the light that is in us is 
darkness, and how great is that darkness ! (Matt. vi. 
^3). How affecting to see knowledge so often un- 
accompanied with vitality, no impression of divine 
influence, no perception of spiritual things, no en- 
joyment of heavenly consolation. Wc would 
indeed disparage rational knowledge. It is indis- 
pensable as a medium of comm in icating the mor^ 
excellent blessing, and without some measure of it, 
there could be no natural capacity for the reception 
of spiritual truth ; as u foundation may be without a 
superstructure, but not a superstructure without a 
foundation. But while we admit its necessity, we 
deny its sufliciency* It is only the door, the entrance 
to that better knowledge, which is sufficient as well 
as necessary — that knowledge that is the effect of 
divine influence, and introduces us to a vital union 
with our God and Saviour (1 John ^i0). O let us 
ever remember the emptiness of all stores of know- 
ledge short of this, and let us seek for it as efficacious, 
transforming into His image, and making us meet for 
His presence, who is Light, and in Whom is no dark- 
ness at all, AJ|jj[. doctrines have, when rightly received, 
a practical infliience. The atonement is not revealed 
to lessen, but to increase our dread of sin : election is 
2 D 5 
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not declared that we may be careless about sin, but 
that we may never be *sati>«Hi‘d till we are holy ; 
the precious promises are not ”iven to make us 
negbi^ent and worldly, but partakers ot* the Divine 
nature. The exefllent llobiTt Jlolton could to his 
comfort on his death-bed profess that he never in his 
sermons taught any thing but what he had first sought 
to work on his own heart. 

Be sure what you are learning, and be not like 
those who were ever learnini^ and mver able to come 
lo the knoivlcdixe of the truths 2 Tim. iii. 7« Such 
Iversons upon the tirst flight of imagination, will leave 
evangelical truth for any fancy that flits across their 
path. V^itriiiira’s words in summing up the uses of 
tlie study of prophecy, may well be applied here, 
‘ They teach us God and the true perfections of his 
nature, they explain the reasons of that admirable 
providence whicli he exercises in goviTning the world 
and the church, they deeply impress every where the 
highest reverence of his tlivine majesty and justice, 
they shake off torpor and that epidemic lethargy, 
by which most men miserably perish fast asleep, they 
stimulate the mind to true virtue and fioliness, they 
not only recall and withdraw, but also deter us from 
all vices ; every when* they persuaile to penitence and 
faith, the necessary means of salvation, and not only 
to fly from sin, but also to abhor it. They build up 
and comiiu-nd a good ronsc’ience ; they terrify an 
evil one, so tliat he who reads them perceives that a 
present God is with him. Wherefore we must with 
the apostle say, Therefore brethren, earnestly follow 
prophecy.’ * Thus also the Holy Sdl^tures, and all 


* See Vitringa Tyjius Dortrime, |>. 48, 19. 17ir». 
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the parts of theological knowledge are full of truths 
calculated to lead us to God, and quicken us in his 
service. 

Another use is, that it is a great help to the 

FARTHER UNDERSTANDING OF TOE BIBLE. Cecil 
justly observ(‘S in his Remains, <aman ought to call 
in from every quarter whatever may assist him t(» 
understand, explain, and illustrate the llible.* Here 
is the high office of Theology. Let all our knowledge 
of every kind, not merely pay tribute 1o the Bible, 
but be pursued with a direct intention of more fully 
elucidating divine truth. As languages, arts, and 
sciences, oriental customs, history, chronology, &c. 
receive light from the Bible, so a knowledge of them 
helps us to a belter understanding of tliat blesM^d 
book. There is an extent of wisdom and learning in 
the scriptures, which every fresh degrc'e of knowledge 
enables us still farther to penetrate* and explore to our 
own edification, and the good of all around us. Bre- 
vity is throughout connected with inexhaustible fulness. 
One of the highest ends of knowledge is to lay open 
the riches of scripture for our full use and enjoyment. 
Beauties, and excellences, and advantages, which the 
ignorant cannot discern, are enjoyed by the intel- 
ligent Christian. Christians ought not therefore to 
be satisfied with a mere sufficiency of knowledge for 
salvation. Even good people are apt indolently to 
say of many important views of Christian Theology, 
‘ Let us leave thlbsc things to divines, and employ 
ourselves in the simple views, and practical duties 
of the gospel.’ But the proper end for which our 
powers were ^iy.en, was the attainment of the know- 
ledge of God. In this is a field of infinite extent 
and most interesting research to all Christians 



cording to their capabilities of improvement. And 
after having occupied themselves lo the fullest extent 
of their powers and oppor"^ unities, and with growing 
interest in every stage of their progress, they will 
still leave enough in this deep and inexhaustible 
subject for the investigation of all the schools of the 
ablest theologians, to the end of the world. The 
different parts of truth are thus connected, harmonized, 
and illustrated. One part of Scripture tiirows light 
upon another. Tliev must all he known and com- 
pared. Comparinp^ spiritual things icith spiritual, 
is the right uae of that uisdoin ichich the Holy Ghost 
teachcth . 

It has a further use as A cjuaud against krkor 
OF EVERY KIND. There are always multiplied and 
opposing schemes, opinions, and systems, floating all 
around us, and though the spiritual perception which 
is the result of Divine teaching, will keep a C’liristiun 
clear o^f ruinous error, yet he may he surprised and 
brought into great llli^takes, ami mislead others, and 
endure much sorrow from want of that better infor- 
mation which more kim.vlcdge v\ouhl have given him. 
By knowle<lge he will acijuire firmness and stability 
of character, so as not to be shaken in mind, and 
moved about with every wind of <loctrine. In every 
age, he will sec the evils which errors have produced, 
the fruits and blessings of truth, and thus be preserved 
from hastily adojiting novelties at first sight plausible 
and attrac:tive. This indeed supposes piety and hu- 
diility, othcTwise learning, as we have mm, may be the 
fruitful source of error. 

Another right application of Theol<^y is to make 
us iiUMnuK. True it is, that the Sanger of any 
acquisition, and especially of one so valuable as divine 
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knowledge, is that of self-elation ; but its right and 
proper improvement is humility ; its just effect is 
lowliness of mind. Seeing how pure, and holy, and 
glorious God is, how spiritual his law, how rich his 
grace, how fallen, and needy, and, ruined man by 
nature is, we possess the very elements of that genuine 
humility which the Saviour pronounces to be blessed. 
Who, with a Christian mind, can look back on past 
ages and survey the multiplied errors of past days, 
and notice how tlie very best and the greatest of men 
have ill some point or other failed, without learning 
many lessons of diffidence and self-distrust. The 
more we know, the more we shall see there is to be 
known, and we shall be astonished at on ft confidence 
on points in past years, where now we see far more 
darkness than we were then aware of. If ony mm 
thinketh that he knoweth any things he knoweth nothing 
yet as he ought to know. True wisdom and humility 
go together — ivith the lowly is wisdom. And how 
inestimable the value of real humility. A friend of 
Andrew Fuller’s, to whom he made heavy complaints 
of himself, wrote thus, and he deeply valued the letter. 
‘ God Almighty keep us from ever being great men, 
or rather from thinking ourselves so ! Oh, it requires 
numberless miracles to get any man to heaven ; per- 
haps I might say, especially a minister. You wdll 
do as long as you feel vile, and foolish, and weak. 1 
had rather preach at your funeral, than live to see 
you good, and wise, and great, and strong in your 
own estimation.’ ^ 

The RIGHT DIRECTION OF OUR ACQUIREMENTS 
is another important part of the use of knowledge. 


* See Ryland’s Life of Fuller. 
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It is obvious that excellent men have failed, by a 
misdirection of their talents to such subjects us they 
were not competent to di>ouss. Krasin us was invalu- 
able as an agent in the advancement of literatui*e, 
and exposing the^folly and wi<*kcdness of the monks ; 
but when he attacked Luther, and the principles 
of the Reformation, he was out of his province. 
Bishop Bull, in defence <»f the divinity of Christ, 
brings the vast stores of antiquity which he had 
acquired powerfully to bear against the opponents 
of this doctrine, but on an cxpenmental question like 
that of justitication, he rather cover*' it w ith obscurity, 
than places it in scriptural light, (Jrotius excelled in 
classical literature, in his rights of war and peace, in 
his truth of Christianity ; but we cannot go aloni* 
with him in his views of tiie g<^sp«d of the grace of 
God. We should Iwirn to pray mueli, not only for 
heavenly wisdom to discern the truth, but also to 
apply the gifts which Go<l lias Ix stowed upon us in 
that ctiannel, that may do most good. It i> a happy 
tnanifestatioii of the right application of a('(juircments, 
when an author’s later publications are manihslly 
more spiritual, evangelical, and heavenly-minded than 
his earlier ones ; and you s*f in his course the path 
of the just as the shhiinfr fii^hty shtuiiig more and 
more unto the perfect Owen’s Meditations on 

the Glory of Christ, and Baxter’s U> ing Thoughts, 
furnish specimens of this maturity of (Christian light 
and love. 

• Knowledge is rightly improved when it becomes a 
MEANS OF GRACE. The Apostle pmys for Iwlievcrs, 
Grace and peace be multiplied unto you^ through the 
knowleflfi^e of God, and oj Jesus our IjmL That 
knowledge is most useful which has most tended to 
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purify and rectify onr affections and conduct, which 
has brought us nearest to Christ in deep humiliation 
and earnest longings for his salvation. The know- 
ledge of which we speak has this direct tendency in 
all its parts : under the gracious inflL^nce of the Holy 
Spirit it quickens and sanctities. The Christian will 
thus very advantageously study books of practical 
piety, and holy and experimental works, and thereby 
his various graces will be fostered and advanced. As 
it has pleased God to accompany the preaching of his 
ministers with the power of his Spirit, so also Christian 
instruction, when reduced to writing, and read in 
private, is attended with the similar Divine influences, 
and truly nourishes the soul with hcaveidy manna. 
It is the high and eminent use then of theology, not 
merely to fill the head with notions, but to edify the 
heart ; to be a grand means of horness, and a main 
instrument of the Divine mercy for transforming the 
soul, and renewing it in knowledge after the image of 
God. Sanctify them through thy truth. There* is not 
a truth of sound theology, but it has a sanctifying 
tendency. The words of David, Psalm xix. 7 — H* 
are very full on this point. Christian Reader, « Be 
not satisfied with how much tliou k newest ; but see 
what effect the knowledge which thou hast attained 
has upon thy heart and life ^ ’ The mark of true 
discipleship is love. By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples ; not that ye have talents and 
learning, but that ye love one another. 

Knowledge is farther useful to guide us in 
DIFFICULTIES. Perplexing cases often arise, and 
the same errors, having their origin in the natural 
blindness of the heart, are frecpiently revived under 
fresh names. In these and other difficulties, the 



former experience of the servants of Christ, and an 
enlarged scriptural knowledge will furnish iiuioli help 
to guide us aright. When Christian love abounds 
ift all knowledge and all judgment, we shall approve 
things that are ^excellent, and shall he sincere, and 
ivithout offence. Solomon asserts, that the wisdom 
of the prudent is to direct his way. Prov. xiv. s. 
Nor is there any wisd<»in so important as to be wise 
unto salvation, nor any priuhnee greater than that 
which leads u? to attend supremely to the one tiling 
needful. A wise Christian who has taken a largi' 
survey of the church, an<l of the various parts of 
divinity, has many advantages for speedily forming 
a judgment on dubious cases, and inurking the true 
limits of every rase. 

Again, it is eminently useful whtai it is employed 
TO ADVANCE THE SALVATION OF OUR FELLOW 
CREATURES. Next to being wise to our own salvation 
is that wihdorn which }ic» posM'-M‘s who winntfh souls. 
Prov, xi. 30. The figure »»f an intelligent Christian 
and Christian tea< her, i> that (Malt, xiii, oJ.) of a 
well-furnished housrholdtT ; not a miser hoarding hi« 
treasures, but bringing them out. It is the invariable 
rh.inirter of the Divine ecimomy, that no man i» 
blessed for himsidf, but as a vi hirle of communication 
of blessing to others. Al>ialiam was blessed that he 
might be a blessing {Gen. xii, &). So the Jews, 
Psalrn Ixvii. 1, J. Talents arc given, not to be 
carefully hid, but diligently traded with, for the good 
orothers. Compare the parable of the talents with 
the solemn account of the <lay <)f re<*koning. Matt. 
XXV, 14 — 46 . Many are the advantages which the 
intelligent Christian possesses. He has an overflowing 
spring within of life-giving waters, the streams of 
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which may diffuse themselves, and spread fertility all 
around. In the varied intercourse of man with his 
fellow men, he has always a treasury of the best 
kind, and may bring out of that treasury things new 
and old. In the social cinde, as iron sharpeneth iron, 
so especially such a man s/iarpenetJi the countenance 
of his friend, Witli his family, the husband dwells 
with his wife according to knowledge, he trains up his 
children in the way they should go, and he benefits 
his servants by domestic instruction. In his walks 
with his associates, by the sick-beds of the afflicted, 
among the cottages of the poor, and with the children 
of the Sunday school, what means the instructed 
Christian has of promoting their best, even their 
everlasting good ! He stops the contagion of error 
and vice, and he infuses the counteracting principles, 
the very elements of truth and goc'^hiess. Then are 
we using knowledge, then are we not merely preparing 
to live, but really living, when we are guiding the 
humble inquirer, relieving the afflicted conscience, 
checking the progress of sin and infidelity, and 
gxciting all around us to holiness and usefulness. 
In teaching, w^e are taught. Well do we improve 
knowledge, when we follow the Apostle’s advice to 
Timothy, Study to shew thyself approved unto God, 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. The immense importance 
of this application of knowledge may be seen in the 
instance of Luther. Dr. Chalmers observes that, 
‘through the medium of the press and by virtue of 
scholarship alone, Luther bore with greater weight, 
than did all his coadjutors, on the living history 
of the world ; and, after all, it was from the cell 
of studious contemplation, from the silent depository 



of a musing and meditative spirit, there came forth 
the strongest and most widely-felt impulse on the 
mechanism of human si»ciety.’ 

Its most just application, however, is enabling us 
TO GLORIFY GoD. Kverv thing is really of use, as 
it tends to promote this great end of oiir being. The 
creature best fulfils the eial of its creation, when it 
most exalts the Crt-alor. Tiiis then is tin* chief scope 
of religious knowletlge. That it ttnds to this may be 
seen not only in the um‘s already p()intcd out, but also 
in its enabling us to discern the divine ‘»lor\ in the 
truths and ways of Ciod, and thus to declare and 
illustrate, <lefend ami maintaiu that glory in all our 
intercourse with our fellow-civatun*-. David first 
prays, Trac/t me thy tvay, ()^ LohI ; f trill walk in 
thy truth: unite my hturt to J’nir thy 7iamt\ And 
then adds, / will praiw thrr, i) LiWil my (lad, with 
all my hearty I will yhtrify thy name for crcrmurr* 
The doctrine of a crucitied Saviour, for instance, is 
to the*(ireek foolishness^ and to the Jew a stumbling- 
block^ but to the in'>lructed i/hristian, it is the wisdom 
of God and the power if (rod, (iod shinc'^ in ou^ 
hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of Gael in the face of Jesus Christ, W hen our minds 
are illuminated with heavenly light, we discern some- 
thing of the wisdom and tin* glory of this divine 
schtmie of mercy, and we are able for ourselves to 
behold and rejoice in this glory, and then with all 
earnestness and affection to declare it to othcre. 
Wr^hen Nebuchadnezzar was brought to the know- 
le<lge of himself and his God, he adclresscd all 
nations, siiying, Now /, Nehuehudnezzar^ praise, wtd 
extol, and honour the King of heaven, all whose works 
are truth, and his ways judgment, Goil is most dis- 
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honoured where ignorance most prevails. The want 
of knowledge brings in idolatry (Isa. xlv. 20.) and 
every evil work (Psalm xiv. 4). Fruitfulness glorifies 
God, (John XV. 8.) and all spiritual blessings abound 
through the knowledge of God and Christ (2 Peter 
i. 2, 3). As the angelic host have the greatest know- 
ledge, so is their knowledge wholly used to glorify 
the Divine Being, and their song for e\er is. Blessings 
and gloriji and wisdom^ and ihanhsgicing^ and honour^ 
and power^ and mighty be unto our God for ever and 
ever. Even the knowh‘dge of the creature and of 
earthly things may, as we see in the works of Boyle, 
and Ray, and Deriiam, be used to the manifestation 
of the Divine wisdom and glory ; and iiuieh more 
should that \\hich relates to intelligent spirits, and 
the mind and purposes and will of the groat Sovereign 
of all worlds respecting their presei'^ and final con- 
dition. The more we discover of these things in a 
right spirit, the more we sliall abase ourselves in the 
dust before God, and admire and set forth the Divine 
glory through our life. We shall enter with all our 
hearts into the Apobtle’s conclusion of his survey of 
the Christian scheme, O the depths Rom. xi. 33 — 36, 
and be prepared for those beautif ul lessons of Christian 
godliness, with which he follows out that conclusion. 
(Rom. xii). 

We may lastly notice among the right uses of 
theology, a duk preparation for our final 
HAPPINESS. ‘ We may reasonably suppose that all 
the endeavours which we employ upon earth to know 
God shall not be lost to us in heaven, and that they 
who in this world shall acquire the best knowledge of 
him will have, at their entrance into the habitations 
of glory, the qualities most requisite for seeing him as 
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he is/ Divine Knowledge is the very bes^innin^ of 
heaven. This is lifv (ternal^ to know thee the only true 
Godf and Jesus Christ whofn thou hast sent. If men 
perish for lack of knowledge, and for the abuse of 
knowledge, there is aUo a right use of knowledge by 
which our everlasting welfare may be furthered. The 
excellency of knuwUdge is^ that wisdom ^irctk life to 
them that have it. Ke<‘ies. vii. I J. It teachc's what no 
otiier science does, the state of things beyond the 
grave ; is shows us tlie judgment tt> come, the woe 
of hell and the bliss of luaven ; and directs us to 
a siife and satisfactory preparation for tiiese eternal 
realities, that we may escape tin: eternal evil, and 
obtain the boundless atnl never-ceasing goo<l. All 
other know leilge has either this dcfict, that it relates 
only to this life, or in its best aspect it is but 
subservient to divine kn<»w ledge. I'his it is that 
inmiediatidy and at c»n<*e raises us above earthly things 
to bight r and In^tter regions, opens to us the gates 
of everlasting life, intriKluet's iis to the* society of 
glorious spirits in the heavenly mansions, eonducts us 
to the tx>iirt of the King ol kings, and never leaves 
us till it brings u> to dwell before bis throne for ever 
and twer. thanks unto the lathery who hath 

made vs meet to he partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light, (’ol. i. {». In thy light shall we see 

light, Fscilin XXX VI. fh 

Such arc some of the right uses of Tlieology. You 
will see that however some kinds of knowledge niuv 
4>e beneficial for common life, others Iieneficial 
interesting to the mind, such as scieii<*c, &c. this is 
not only more useful and interesting than any other, 
but also indispensably necessary for our present and 
everlasting happiness. Let us inr|uire then whether 
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we are thus improving our acqui^iitioiis in divine truth. 
Do they bring us nearer to God ? do they open to us 
the Scriptures? do they guard us against error? do 
they make us humble ? do we find them means of 
grace? are we using them to advan^*e the salvation 
of others and to glorify God ? are we by them 
becoming more meet for the heavenly inheritance? 

It is a sad and miserable mistake, to consider attain- 
ments merely as a ground of self-elevatioii, and thus 
to be puffed up with them ; they should rather be 
viewed as a talent lor which we are accountable, as a 
trust in the occupation of which we are bound to be 
faithful. In thi^ view indeed we shall see that they 
increase our responsibilities and enlarge our duties; 
but blessed be God they also increase the power and 
the high privilege of doing good to others, as well 
as the means of enjoying good in u»ir own happy 
experience. 

Christian student, then, be not only diligent in 
acquiring ^ divine knowledge, but be watchful to* use 
and employ every acquisition for the divine glor5\ 
This will repay every sacrifice of vain pleasure, every 
indulgence of mere indolence, every conflict with 
worldly temptation. But never forget that for this 


' Do not satisfy yourself with the knowledge tliat is thrown in 
your way, but search for it in humility, diligence, faith, and prayer, 
in every field which the gracious Providence of God has opened to 
you. In such a day as this, excellent helps are within the reach 
of all. New and perhaps improved helps offer themselves almost 
every day. Do not be satisfied with a few helps in the way of books, 
which perhaps have lain by you for years post, and arenow become 
old and wearisome, but consider it an obligation of Christian duty 
to some extent at least, to deny yourself both in money and time 
that you may avail yourself of those important advantanges of 
increasing in the knowledge of God, in the perception of his glory, 
in the obedience to his will, and preparation for his kingdom. 
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profitable use of knowledge you especially need divine 
assistance. I am the Lord which teacheth thee to 
proJit. Aii^Ubtiiie observes that the Propliet here 
mentions utilitv, and not subtilty, as the end of 
Di vine teachin*’'. The Apoatle sums up what we 
have said in tiiis prayer fur his eonvcTts — That ye 
might be fiiltd with the knowiedge of his tciil in all 
tcisdom and spiritual understanding, that ye might walk 
worthy of the Ltfrd unto all plewsing, being fruitful 
in every good work, and increasing in the knowkdg' 
of Cud, 


CHAPTER XXL 

JESrS CHRIST, THE CHIEF AM) THE BEST 
TEACHER. OF HIS PKOIM.K. 

Having dwelt so much on iiunmn writinji^s, the Author 
feels that it will be refreshinj' to himself, and he hopes 
to his readers, in the close of his work, to turn our 
minds from human writings to the great Teacher, who 
came from (!»o<J liimNclf, and lives for ever as the 
Counsellor of his (Ihiirch. May every heart be raised 
to him, who was foretc^ as the Prophet like unto 
Moses, and who is still with his church us its Guide, 
and Leader, and Teacher. In the words of the 
martyred Ridley, * Christ bidfleth us to ask and vie 
shall have. Therefore, O hravenly Father, thtMiuthor 
and fountain of all truth, the bottomless pit of all 
understanding, send down, we bese«x’h thee* thy Holy 
Spirit into our hearts, and lighten our understandings 
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with the beams of thy heavenly grace. We ask this, 
O merciful Father, not in respect of our deserts, but 
for thy dear Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ’s sake.’ 

When a human teacher reflects on his own igno- 
rance and weakness, and the immense ig^ioment of right 
instruction in the things of Cod, it is an inexpressible 
consolation to his mind, to be able to refer all* who 
listen tt) him to One who can supply every deficiency, 
and to assure them that none who follow Him shall 
fail of reaching at last the heavenly Mansions. 

And delightful it is to the humble spirit of the true 
Christian, to receive all fioiii this Divine Mediator. 
If he could do without divine teaching, if he could 
by his own eflorts, without the wisdom which comes 
from above, become truly wis>e unto siilvation, his 
Saviour’s plan pleases him better, he had rather receive 
the gift as he does now through a Meuiator, for thus 
it becomes a token of divine love, and a consoling 
evidence of his Father’s favour and kindness to him. 

We have already, in the third chapter of this work, 
explained the general nature of divine teaching; we 
would now view the subject in its immediate connexion 
with our Lord’s office as the Prophet and Teacher 
of his church. 

, We notice first His Divine Appointment to this 
office. It was foretold by Moses, The Lord thy God 
will raise tip unto thee a Prophet from the midst of 
thee^ of thy brethren like unto me; unto him shall ye 
hearken, Isaiah in the name of Jehovah directs the 
attention of the church to him. Behold my servant , 
whom I uphold^ my elect in whom my soul delighteth ; 
I have put my spirit upon him : he shall bring forth 
judgment to the Gentiles, In %he fulness of time this 
great Prophet came, and in person declared. All things 
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are delivered unto me of my Father^ and no man 
knowcth the Son but the Father^ neither knoweth any 
man the Father save the Son, and he to whom the Son 
will reveal him. When he had accomplished his 
work of redeiyptioii, and was risen to his original 
glory, he sent his Holy Spirit on his Apostles, tilled 
them with divine wisdom, and calleil them to testify 
that he was the Prophet of whom Moses had spoken. 
(Acts iii. ‘ 22 . vii. 3/.) The Father appoints him to 
this office, and the Spirit endows him with all 
requisite gifts to fulfil it, (Isa. xi. 1 — 5.) and acts 
as his agent to carry on his work, (John xvi, 7 — 15.) 
and the result of this Divine appointment shall be, 
that the earth shall he full of the knowledge of the 
Lordi as the waters cover the sea. Isa. xi. [). 

His QUALIFICATIONS for this office, which are 
peculiar and complete, may next be pointed out. 

He is an a//-tci.vc Teacher. He has infallible 
wisdom. However pious human teachers may be, 
and how’ever disposed to assist us, none are wholly 
free from ignorance and error ; it is not so with 
Christ, in him are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge^ and this for us : he is made of God 
unto us wisdom. He not only koows what is in man, 
but in the Father also, (Matt. xi. 27-) The Divipe 
Spirit is given by measure to man; it is given with- 
out measure to the great Mediator ; (John iii. 34.) 
and the Spirit of the Lord that rests upon him is the 
Spirit of wisdom and understandings the Spirit of 
counsel and mights the Spirit of knowledge ,and of the 
fear of the Lord* Look at the displays of tliis 
wisdom when he was u|Km earth ; with what authority 
and distinctness, witl^what love and teyideniess he 
instructed his followers ; how he baffled all the tricks 



and subtilty of Scribes and Pharisees, Saddncees and 
Herodians; how ably he solved the artful questions 
about the tribute-money, the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, and the woman taken in adultery, leaving a holy 
lesson, and removing all the faiiciecl d idle ul ties ; how 
wisely he taught his discijdes as they were able to 
bear it, and opened their understandings to understand 
the Scriptures; what depths of wisdom are there in 
his parables and discourses ! He is still the same 
all-wise Teacher. lie knows every circiniistfince. 
He knows every heart. Neiiher is there any creature 
that is not manifest in his sight, hut all things are 
naked, and opened unto the eyes of him with whom 
we have to do. 

He is an experienced Teacher, He ^has himself 
practised all his lessons. He has learned in the school 
of experience the truths which he teaches. Human 
instructors are often inefficient, because they have had 
little experience; we all more or less fail, as we say 
and do not. It is a most humbling and atfecting 
proof of our fall, that we can clearly discern and 
expose the fault of another, at the very time that 
we are blind to our own commission of the same 
fault; we can admit correct notions without their 
becoming living principles ; but it is the peculiar 
glory of this Teacher, that there is not an excellence 
which he sets before us in instruction that is not in 
full perfection in himself, and that he has not set 
before us in his own life; and this not merely in 
prosperous circumstances; he has known want and 
poverty, he has gone through darkness and temptation, 
he has been in deep sorrow and extreme suffering ; 
though he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he suffered. The Saviour first did and 
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then taught (Ads i. 1. Matt. xi. 29). Mis early life 
ill his father's business as a carpenter, is full of swet^t 
instruction to the humble Christian. We think that 
it is of great value to have the advice of an cx|MM ienced 
Christian, and so '\t is, but let us not fail to look still 
higher. All Christians may have the advantage of 
that experience which the Saviour's unequalled temp- 
tations and sufterings have given to him. This gives 
him such sym})athy with his people, that in all their 
afflictions he is ajfflicied. He has again long exercised 
this gracious ollice. Look at th(‘ scholars of his 
school. Mark the glorious company of the Aposths, 
the goodly fellowship of the l^rophets, the nohli 
Army of Martyrs, the bh*ssed hand of the Reformers, 
and the holy Church, in ages past ; tliey were all 
under his teaching. He has already guided thou- 
sands and millions safely home ; he has lost none 
of them that were gi\;en unto him ; he rtjects none 
that come unto him ; let us also go that we may 
have life. 

He is a kind Teacher, Sometimes human teachers 
are harsh and severe; soinetiiut.*s they do not like to 
he interrupted ; sometimes they are dogmatic, proud, 
and negligent. But Jesus is mild and gentle, meek 
and lowly, kind and faithful. It is delightful to « 
mark his readiness to instruct while on <‘artli ; when 
he was weary, wlum he f ished for retirement, when 
they followed him into his secret retreats, when he 
had ‘not time so much as to eat bread, when even 
littlff children were brought to him, he never once 
refused to teach. Bless^ Saviour, Tn«iy we imitate 
thy unwearied love ! How precious are thy words, 
Come unto me all ye that are weary --take my yoke 
Upon you and learn of wie, for / am meek and lowly 
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in heart. Read the 8th chapter of Proverbs, and in 
the invitations of wisdom see a beautiful picture of the 
willingness of Christ to instruct. See how graciously 
he promises (Psalm xxxii. 8.) I will instruct thee 
and teach thee in the ivay which thou shalt go ; I will 
guide thee with mine eye. Look at his life, though he 
speaks with authority, yet it is the authority of truth 
and love, as well as of power and doniiniun ; it is all 
marked by inexpressible kindness, and patience, and 
tenderness. How wonderful his patience in bearing 
with the unbelief and diilness, the prejudices and 
perversene^s of his disciples ; what allowances he made 
for them, and how readily he pardoned, and again 
received them ! 

Once more, he is an abiding Teacher. It was his 
last promise on earth to his church, Lo, I am with 
you afway even unto the end of \he world. Human 
teachers can give but short lessons and they are gone. 
Howcvc.t much we may sometimes desire their counsel, 
there are seasons when they cannot come to us* and we 
cannot go to them. He is ever present, and the 
Christian can say that He zvill be our guide unto death. 
When in the midst of enemies, and under the most 
perplexing difficulties for his name’s sake, we can, 
without the possibility of man’s interference, realize 
the presence of this Teacher, apply to Him, and hold 
communion with Him ; and He will give a mouth and 
wisdom which all our adversaries shall not be able to 
gainsay or resist. Happy are Christians, the pupils 
of the Teacher who has promised, i will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee: and who may boldly say^ the. 
Lord is my helper^ / will not fear what mmi con do 
unto me. 

From this view of his qualifications we must con- 

2 E 2 



dude that He is an nnparalldcd Teacher : lie has a 
fitness for this office that is quite unequalled. All 
the glories of his person as God and man, all the titles 
which he bears, all the endowments with which he is 
enriched as our Mediator, and all the offices which 
he has undertaken eminently, and without a rival, 
qualify Him to be the Prophet. He is Gi>d, and 
therefore omniscient and omnipresent, he can counsel 
the thousands of his Israel in all ages and places, and 
at one and the same ini^tant direct and lead them ; 
nothing can be hid from Him : He is man, and 
therefore can descend to and sympathize with human 
infirmity. The union and combination of his varied 
names show his peculiar cpialiiications ; he is the chief 
Bishop^ the Bri<rht and Jloruing Slar^ the Vounsellor, 
the Faithjul Witness^ the (iuide^ the Z^uirgircr, the 
Light of the world and the Light of Life^ the Shej)^ 
herd, the Sun of liighteousness, the true Solomon, 
the Teacher come from (Jod, the Truth, the Word 
of Clod* and the Wisdom of God, What an unpa- 
ralleled Teacher is here ! How long shall his people 
be clouded under the mists and darkness of human 
errors, because they come not to that better In- 
structor, who alone /ear/ic//i /o Isaiah xlviii. 17- 

Let us too remember, that he has assumed no office 
which he will not adecpiately fulfil ; faithfulness is the 
girdle of his reins. We ij.ay entirely depend on Him 
for the due and full use of his endowments: he is 
faithful to him that appointed him, as Moses was 
faithful in all his house ; but in a vastly superior, in 
an tin paralleled degree ; Moses as ur servant / with 
human defects; Christ as a son over his own house, 
and though touched with a feeling of our infirmities, 
yvtholy, harmless, undefled, and separate from sinners* 
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The MEANS BY WHICH CiiRisT TEACHES are very 
varied. We fjo through the preceding chapters 

of this work, and shew that all the different topics 
on which we have l>een dwelling illustrate the modes 
in which the Saviour instructs, iiy human learning, 
by holiness, by more immediate divine teaching, and 
by the Scriptures ; by practical and controversial 
works; by the history of his church ; by the ministry 
of the word, or the publications of His servants, Tie is 
carrying on one and the same design, the instruction 
of his people. Tlie great Teacher is still one, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Nor are different and apparently 
opposite modes inconsistent with his wisdom. John 
the Baptist comes in an abstemious Tiianner and unde^ 
a severe garb, neither eating breads nor drinking wine ; 
the Son of man comes eating and dr'nking; but both 
are divinely-sent instructors, and wisdom is justified 
of all her children ; they will believe and acknowledge 
and improve the divine wisdom in all the methods by 
which he teaches. 

All providences are his voice ; all situations and 
circumstances teach the lessons of his school ; the 
whole earth is the temple of his instruction. The 
Lord is in his holy temple ; let all the earth keep silence 
before him. 

He has given His word to be a light unto our feet ^ 
and a lamp to our paths ^ and there especially we have 
the mind of Christ : He sends His ministers to open 
men's eyes^ and to turn them from darkness to light ; 
His people are not only enlightened by his beams 
themselves, but through this received light they com- 
municate to others, 1 among whom ye shine as lights^ 

* Even the most experienced teacher may receive great help 
from a weak Christian. Luther observes, *I am a doctor in 
2 E 3 
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holding forth the word of life. Afflirtrons are by Him 
made euiinently instructive; Mis children can say to 
Him, It is good for me that I have been afflicted, that 
1 7night learn thy statutes. 

But it is espcciaKy by Mis Divine Spirit that our 
Lord efficiently teaches. The lij^ht which Mis word, 
His ministers, Christians, or afflictions, or the course 
of His provkience, may give, will all be without effect, 
till the Holy Ghost, with divine energy, open the 
blind eyes, and enable us to discern the true light. 
This is even more important than his personal ministry, 
as ma}’ be seen by the extensive effects produced 
through the outf)ouring of His Floly Spirit. 

In the plan of the Divine dispensations, the Sou 
of God is the Mediator through whom the Holy Ghost 
is sent to man. It is expedimt for you that I go away ; 
for if I go not away, the Comforter will not cotne unto 
yon ; but if / depart, I will send him unto you. This 
shows 11 ^ that it is only through a iVIediator that the 
Holy Gorl can sf» reign over siiil'iil men, as to com- 
municate His blessings to them, or they can go to 
Him. We too iimch lose sight of the present 
mediation of Christ, It is dishonourable to Him, it 
is injurious to his pn^ent grace and love, to think 
that salvation was, as it regards the sanctification 

theology, and many persons readily admit that they have received 
considerable help from mo on sacred sutyocts; but I have found 
myself assisted and rahod up by a word from a brother, who 
thought himself in no wise my equal. There is much value in a 
worJ from Scripture, spoken by a brother, in the time of trial. 
For the holy scripture ever has the Holy Spirit present with it, and 
in different ways he excites and builds up the heart by the word. 
Thus Timothy, Titus, Kpaphroditiis, and the brethren that came 
from Rriine, comforted St. Paul, although he was far more taught 
and expcrienccfl in the word of God than they were. For there 
arc times in which the greatest saints arc weak, and others are 
stronger than they.' 
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of believers, finished when the Saviour died. Justifi- 
cation is not all our salvation. We need another 
blessinj^, illninination and inward purity. Holiness 
and obedience are essential to true happiness. And 
Jesus Christ has received of the •Father tliat grace 
of the Holy Spirit, which He, as Mediator, now freely 
dispenses to sinful creatures, and by which they are 
enlightened and sanctified. And as sinners cannot 
have communications with and from a Holy God but 
through a Mediator, so the Holy Ghost is not com- 
municated to man but through Christ (John vii. 
37 — 3y. xvi. 7). It pleases God thus to convey the 
blessing, that w'e may see that we have no claim to it, 
and do not merit it ; that our knowledge and holiness 
may be more expressly of grace, and that Jesus may 
have the just and due reward of his cross, and tlie 
benevolent joy of dispensing salvation to peiishiitg 
sinners (John v. 21 ; vi. 51). He rose to be Lord 
both of the dead and living (Rom. xiv. p). We are 
saved by his life (Rom. v. lo), and He is, out of His 
fulness, dispensing, as Mediator, spiritual blessings to 
His people. Hence he says. Because I /tuc, ye shall 
live also (John xiv. I9). It is an uns])eakable comfort 
that this river of the water of life thus flows from the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. 

The value of Christ’s teaching may be more clearly 
discerned, by placing it in contrast with oth-br 

SYSTEMS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Nominal Christianity is fearfully prevalent 
through Christian countries. Our Saviour describes 
it, when he says to Sardi^ Thou hast a name that thou 
livest^ and art dead. This painful account of Sardis 
is too true a description of vast numbers among all 
Christian nations and Christian comm uhi ties. From 
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the best National Establishment, and the most select 
religious society, down to the lowest rank of Socinian- 
ism, what multitudes have tiie luuiie of Christian, and 
nothing of the life of Christ ! 

View the open^^ion of this system, where the 
SENTIMENTS ARE CORRECT. The system of a barren 
orthodoxy, Ijy whatever class of (Miristians it may be 
held, from the highest Calvinist to the lowest Arminian, 
is a contrast to the teaching of Christ. It is the bare 
religion of sentiment, as opposed to the vital and 
influential religion of motive. It adopts a correct 
outside form, and resting in it, becomes one of the 
most effectual opposers of the real truth. Setting 
itself against tlie life and influence of the very truth 
which it holds, and reproaching its faithful confessors, 
who live godly in ('hrisi Jesus^ it sits down self-satisfied 
w,ith the mere profession of correct doctrine, in some 
particular favourite iiotion>. Under this screen and 
mask, carnal nature, corrupt passiems, and the love 
of the world and of sin flourish, not only with uiuli- 
minisliecl, but with iiicreasetl vigour. Paul gives 
an awful prediction of this state of things : in the last 
days y perilous times shall come ; for men shall he lovers 
of their own selves^ covetous^ boasters^ proud^ bias-- 
phemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy^ 
without natural ajfection, truce breakers, false accusers^ 
incontinent, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of Hod : having a form of godliness, 
but dinying the itowcr thereof 
^bc doctrine of Christy where taught by that great 
Teacher, gives spiritual life ; it leads to the mortifica* 
tion of all sin, and to abounding in all the fruits of 
righteousness; it fills with joy and peace; with love 
and humility ; with devotion and spirituality ; and 
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it brings a man to walk with God, and to have his 
conversation in heaven. 

View again the operation of the system of nominal 
Christianity under another form, which, disregarding 
the teaching of Christ, makes utility the grand 
criterion of moral obligation. The benevolent labours, 
and the improvements and dis<*overies which we owe 
to many authors of this class, make it the more neces- 
sary to point out its unscriptural character. It is the 
SYSTEM OF HUMAN EXPEDIENCY ; one most exten- 
sively and injuriously prevalent at the present day. 
Its language, as expressed by its advocate Dr. Paley, 
is, * actions are to be estimated by their tendency to 
promote haj)piiiess. Whatever is expedient is right. 
It is the utility of any rnoml rule ah>nc which con- 
stitutes the obligation of it.* He foiuuls this system 
on the Divine benevolence, which he states, ‘ wills and 
wishes the hu])piness of his creatures.* This is a 
partial view, and the conclusions are very unsafe and 
erroneous. Indeed Paley himself carries his own prin- 
ciples, legitinvitely enough for such false principles, to 
conclusions which show their error as a rule of conduct. 

The fact, in contrariety to this pernicious system, 
is, that even the abstract truth, which is so clearly 
declared in the Holy Scriptures, that all things work 
together for good to them that lore God^ to them that 
are the called according to his purpose^ is a matter of 
faith ; the evidences of which, through the darkness 
of our understanding, are only partially seen at pre- 
sent, and will only be clearly discerned and fully 
developed at the last day. But to infer that what 
seems to us useful on the whole is thence right to be 
done, assumes that we adequately and fully know 
what is useful, and thus assumes in fact that we know 
2 E 5 
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infinitely more than our finite faculties can possible 
comprehend. The rule is insiifiicient in cast's where 
there is no positive precept, for it would be gross 
fallacy to infer a line of duty from a partial view of a 
few consequences. iMiich more would it be not merely 
a fallacy but a dreadful presumption to admit sucli 
an inferential rule wh(*n opposing clear precepts of 
God’s word. 

Under the plausible exterior of praising the Divine 
benevolence, a deity is imagined suited to our carnal 
nature ; God and his Christ are <lethrone<l ; man’s 
will is invested with sovereign authority, and a mere 
refined selfishness and a disguised infidelity are estab- 
lished. Unquestionably Cb)d has connected man’s 
happiness with obedience ; and godliness in the issue 
will be found to be the highest utility ; but making 
utility the ground of moral obligation is making 
man’s precarious judgment of utility (than which 
nothing can be more fluctuating and unc'crtain, or 
more easily mislead and seduce) the guide of conduct. 

God has higher ends in creating us i;haii the iriere 
happiness of man ; he has formed all things for his 
own glory, as well as for the final good of those who 
love him ; and many things to onr vi«*w may be very 
nseftil that are very offensive to (iod, and ultimately 
very injurious to ourselves. What is the natural 
effect of this system ? Dverloking Christ, to whom 
all power in heaven and earth is given^ and his govern- 
ment of the earth, it destroys the noble actings of faith, 
and leads men to human motives, quite inadequate 
to produce that self-denying, self-sacrificing, and 
disinterested conduct which has been most beneficial 
to the hnman race. Under this system, the Apostles 
could never have said they counted not their lives dear. 
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and Christianity would never have been propagated ; 
Luther would never have effected the Reformation in 
Germany, or the martyrs in England sealed our own 
with their blood ; and thus persecutions, oppressions, 
slavery, the inquisition of the Romanist, and every 
iniquity may be plausibly covered, even to the most 
tremendous crime that ever was committed : It is 
expedient for us that one nian should die for the people. 

How diflerent the teaching of Jesus ! He shows 
ns — (iod is to be loved more than life itself; His 
law is to be obeye<l at all hazards ; He sits on the 
throne, and man is formed for his glory ; Thou 
hast created all things^ and for thy pleasure they are^ 
and were created. God has implanted a conscience 
of right and wrong in every bosom, and he has given 
his word to display his will to man ; and to those 
that ask he gives his Holy Spirit. Here is a fixed, an 
adequate, and sufficient guide and standard for human 
actions, till the great day of judgment decide every 
thing. Whatever present difficulties the fulfilling 
of God’s will may bring, a faithful conformity to it 
shall in the result invariably be found to be most for 
the benefit of a community, and for the good of the 
individual, most to promote human happiness, as well 
as to set forth the Divine glory.* 

On the dead carcases of a nominal Christianity, 
Infidelity, Mahomedanism, and Popery, feed and 
subsist. They have their chief nourishment in the 
worldliness, the selfishness, the vices, and the incon-^ 
sistencies of Christians in name only. The bright 
light of Christian truth, exhibited in the faithful lives 


^ Dr. Dewar in his Elements of Moral Philosophy, ably answers 
Paley, Vol. ii. 37 — 63. 
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of Christians, would scare away these antichristian 
delusions. 

Infidelity began indeed at the fall, and was the 
first step in mairs ruin, and it has ever since been the 
natural growth of ^.he iuiniun mind, and the spring- 
head of human misery. Yet we have seen (pp. 310, 
340, 343) that it arose with new vigour, and with bad 
eminence flourished in the dt*cay of vital Christianity, 
and it now gathers its main strength and power from 
the corruptions of nominal Christians. Not seeing 
the blessedness of the go>*pel in the happy experience 
of retd Chriatians, it finds no preponderating good to 
set against the ixstraints of Religion, and says, Let us 
break their bands asunder, and cast awatf their cords 
from us. 

This system altogether and avowedly sets aside the 
Saviour and his religion, with, we will not haw this 
man to reign oner us. 

If insubordination t<» ruh rs, speaking evil of dig- 
nities, and abused patronage; if sabbath-breaking, — 
in its various branches of travelling, buying, selling, 
and working, and Sunday iiewsp.i[)ers, parties, and 
pleasure taking; if perjiirie'^, profligacies, intoxica- 
tion, increase of crime, and allowance of slavery in 
the West Indies, and of burning of widf»ws in the 
East Indies; if all these an* both the symptoms and 
the coiiseijuenccs of infidelity, — to what an extent 
<loes it prevail in our country ! Let a man be under 
trwe teaching of (/hrist, and receive his promises, and 
he flies from these and other iniquities ; cleansing 
himself from all Jilthhiess of the flesh and of the 
spirit, and perfeeting hdiness in the f ar of the L’)rd. 

The system of Mahomedanism pn*sents us with 
a false proplict to superseile the prophetical office 
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of Christ ; its characteristic features are pride and lust 
of dominion, oppression, tyranny, and licentiousness. 
Look only at the countries under its dominant power, 
and mark its baneful influences, which form a perfect 
contrast to the benelicial efficacy (^f tlie teaching of 
Christ. It is the awful retributory judgment of God 
on a corrupt Christianity.^ 

The system of Homan Catholicism, which is 
founded on an avowed admission of the offices of 
Christ, is in truth only a virtual setting aside of Him 
and His great salvatioii, by supplying human re- 
sources and remedies. What is the claim of infal- 
libility, but a direct invasion of that blessed office 
which we are now considering ! The leading feature 
of popery is au usurpation of the offices of Christ ; 
while it is a professed acknowledgment, it is the most 
extended and cflective denial, of the Father and the 
Son, His word is either withheld from the mass of 
the people, or supplanted by pretended Apostolic 
traditions ; His S[)irit is set aside by iiiati*s invented 
purifl cations, and his law by human omissions and 
additions. 

Ill the language of a friend, ‘ What need is there 


' Wc can speak here only of the corruptions of Christianity ; 
to enter on would carry us too far. IIow striking is 

the description of idolatry in the 14th chapter of the Apocryphal 
book, the Wisdom of Solomon I after going through the vanity 
of idoN, and showing that ‘ the devising of idols was the begin- 
ning of spiritual fornication, and the invention of them the 
corruption of life ; * tlie Author of that book thus sums up the 
evil consequences, * so that there reigned in all knen, without 
exception, blooJ, manslaughter, theft, and dissimulation, corrup- 
tion, unfaithfulness, tumults, i)crjury, disquieting of good men, 
forgetfulness of good turns, defiling of souls, changing of kind, 
disorder in marriages, adultery and shameless uncleanness. For 
the worshipping of idols, not to be named, is the beginning, the 
cause, and the end of all evil.' The description is faithfully true. 
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of the teaching of the Hoh' Spirit, if the spirit of 
Roman Infat libility can rewul the sense of the divine 
word ? What need of a Divine Mediator as PriesU 
if Saints can perform his oflice of intercession, and 
Priests can t>ffer unbloody sacrifice for the expia- 
tion of sin r What need of a Divine Prophet^ when 
the Church can teacdi that wisdom which resides 
eminently and essentially in its Head ? and what 
ne^Kl of a Divine Kin^, to sanctify the tinman soul 
by his power, if man, by penanci* and mortitiention, 
and aims, and prayers, can sanctify himself? On 
this system of heathenism under a Christian name, 
the whole glory of the gospel of grace is virtually 
overthrown : for tlins fallen man can justify himself 
by his own goodness, sanctify himself by his own 
power, and glorify hiiii'^elf in his own perfection. 
Thus man assumes to be his own Saviour, by super- 
seding the office of flim, tfie eternal Son of (rod 
expressly and mercifully provided for this purpose.* 
Wha*t then has betm the fruit of this great cor- 
ruption ? No doubt tliere are exceptions, l)ut speaking 
generally — ‘ These principhs of corrupt Christianity 
have been attended with a corresponding corruption 
’m practice — a merely learned, or a superstitions and 
self-righteous, or an ignorant and overbearing priest- 
hood, — an unnatural and self-imposed condition of 
social life, “forbidding to marry, and commanding 
to abstain from meats, which God had created to be 
received with thanksgiving,” 1 Tim. iv. .3, — the direct 
encouragement to sin in plenary indulgences — a second 
probation after death, in purgatory —the purchase of 
massifs for the dead — the invasion of domestic con- 
fidence by auricular confession, and similar instances 
of priestly influence over the conscience-above all, 
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that tyranny over human opinion which is the neces- 
sary result of the supremacy of an Infallible Head, 
and which, enslaving the mind by ignorance of Bible- 
truth, and terrifying the conscience by priestly domi- 
nation, makes man tlie slave of nmn^ and renders the 
body the victim of absolute power ; a slavish con- 
dition of society being the natural and general result 
of full Roman Catliolic ascendancy.’ ^ 

Where there are exceptions, as in the case of J^ascal 
and Quesnel, those very exceptions are odious to that 
ai)ostate chiirt.'h ; and tlieir retention of Roman 
peculiarities has been seriously injurious to their own 
full perception of the truth. 

What a contrast is here to the blessed doctrine 
of Christ! No tyrannous domination; no pomp and 
pageantry of external show ; no dressed and puitited 
idols; no fumes and clouds of incense; no gorgeous 
processions; no dumb pantomime; no crossings and 
bowings, crucifixes and candles ; none of these mark 
the doctrine of Christ: it is the simplicity of •truth; 
the dominion of love ; the pure offering of spiritual 


* By tlieir Indeaes, the lloixiaiiists have most effectually set 
themselves against Clirist, and bis teaching. The Reader may 
see this fully exemplified in Mendham’s account of Indexes, both 
Prohibitory and Expurgatory of the Church of Rome. Some 
points arc there clearly established The free circulation of the 
word of Christ is intentionally impeded, pp. 24, 33,34, 184; its 
main doctrine — salvation by grace, through faith — is in every way 
opposed, p. 130, and those works which have most of the mind of 
Christ are especially proiiibited : such as Dupin, Fenelon, Quesnel, 
and Pascal amongst the Romanists, and all the works of the 
Reformers. It is curious to see such works as those of Beveridge, 
Bingham, Burnet, Cave, Locke, Milton, Walton, &c. (see p. 12i) 
condemned. Mr. Mcndham observes, ‘ It is not the extent of the 
truth to say, that a good library might be formed from the books 
condemned by the Papal Indexes *, they would furnish an aln^ost 
vcrfect one, perfect indeed for all the purposes of absolute and 
abundant utility.* 
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worship. Though it be indeed foolishness to the wise 
of this world, it is characteristic of tlie greatness and 
glory of God. It is a revelation of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost ; a proclamation of Divine mercy to 
rebels; a grand^ display of sovereign grace; a free 
salvation, entirely wrought out by God Himself. It 
prorluces a change within, a moral revolution, and 
transforms a fallen sinner into a child of God, and a 
meet companion for heavenly spirits through eternity. 
Its genuine fruit here is /oce,,/oy, pnicc, long-^sujfcriit^, 
gentleness^ goodness, faith, meekness, temperunee ; its 
fruit hereafter is everlasting life. 

How in (initely superior is the teaching of Ciirist ! 
How pure and excellent is his instruction, when com- 
pared w'ith every false system ! His word is truly an 
infallible standard. Tiiere He speaks with divine 
authority, fixing aiul concluding, under the awful 
sanctions of our Creator, all ttie most important 
practical truths needful for man to kni)vv. The people 
ivete dstonished at his doctrine, fur la: tanglu them as 
one having authority, and n U as the scribes. The 
otHcers sent to ap{)rehend him testifietl, never man 
spake as this man. Ily his Spirit he convinces the 
world of .>in, and of righteousness, and of judgment. 
He opens tiie fiiil extent of oiir disease, and unved*, 
not a fictitious, imaginary, and ileccitful drama ot 
human nature, but such a representation, that every 
one instructed by Him can say, ‘'I’liis is a picture 
pf my heart,’ ‘this is the real state of the world.’ 
He also provides, He manifests, and He uppliosy not 
a deceitful drug, vain and iucflicieiit except to injure 
and destroy, but a complete remcd\. There is not 
only the removal of guilt, but in tlie mode of removal 
the very spring of a future righteous conduct. Ho 
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instructs the highest monarch on his throne, he over- 
looks not the poorest peasant in the cottage : the poor 
are indeed the special objects of his attention. He 
schools not man in his misery with the hard decla- 
mations of a severe master, but witfi the sweet and 
tender accents of love. He quiets and soothes, He 
guides and leads into all truth. The words of 
one of his under teachers well describe the instruc- 
tion of the Chief Teacher : JFe were gentle among 
yoUi even as a nurse chcrishetk her children : So, being 
(^ectionaicU/ desirous of you, tve were willing to have 
imparted to you, not the gospel of God only, but also 
our own souls, because ye were dear unto us. He 
not only recovers for us our forfeited inheritance, 
but shows us God our reconciled Fathei, and presents 
us before Him as the recovered children of His love, 
again privileged to enter our Father's house, and dwel 
in his pres(;nce and favour through eternity. 

Let us more explicitly point out THE character 
OF His TEACHING, llis whole course of instruction 
is wonderful. He sometimes brings His children to 
the very gates of hell before they see the light of 
saving truth ; ^ their way is often dark and intricate, 

t ' Bishop Reynolds, in his Third Sermon on Hosea xiv. has 
these striking remarks : ‘ When a poor soul has been with Jonah 
in the midst of the seas, compassed with the floods, closed in with 
the depths, brought down to the bottom of the mountains, wrapt 
about head and heart and all over with the weeds, and locked up . 
with the bars of sin and death ; when it has felt the weight of a 
guilty conscience, and been terrified with the fearful expectation 
of an approaching curse, lying as it were at the pit's brink, 
within the smoke of hell, within the smell of that brimstone, and 
scorchings of that unquenchable fire which is kindled for the 
devil and his angels : and is then, by a more bottomless and 
unsearchable mercy brought unto dry land, snatched as a brand 
out of the fire, translated into a glorious condition, from a law 
to a gospel, from a curse to a crown, from damnation to an 
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and sonu'times very painful and distressing, beifore 
they arrive at peace and joy in believing. I will brinir 
the blind by a way that they knew not^ I frill lead them 
in paths that they hare not known, T will make darkness 
light before thenwmd crooked things straight. 

Notice its enlightening and sanctifying character. 
His teaching really ex LKiiiTENS. It dot*s not nierel\ 
convey a notion to the intellect, but a vital inibience; 
it is not in word only, but in power^ and in the Holy 
Ghost: His words arc spirit and life; He can say, 
I am the Ught tf the world, he that folio welh me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall hare the light of 
life. It is not like the light of the moon on u cold 
and chilling night, but like the light of the sun 
warming and enlivening. Other teachers can bring 
right sentiments before uj», bnt this Teacher hits a 
superior power ; fie is not only great in counsel^ but 
also mighty in work. ( Jer. xxxli. If). Isaiah xxviii, ‘2fL) 
He claims it as His pn^ogalive to put nisdominthv 
inward parts and give understanding to the heart, 
Job xxxviii. .‘36. Though the Bible* be plain, yet we 
want a right spirit before we can understand it. Jesus 
gives this. He was promised, as a light of the Gentiles, 


inheritance, from a slave to a son; then, then only, never tilM 
then, IS that soul in a fit dispo-vilion to •^ini' praises unto God. 
When God hath forgiven all a man's inicpniifH, and healed all the 
diseases of hhs soul, and redeemed his life from destruction. . . • 
and crowned him with loving kindness and tender merries, turning 
away his anger, and revealing those mercies which arc from ever- 
lasting in election unto c verlasttng in salvation, removing his sins 
from him as far as the east Is from the went ; then a man will call 
upon bis soul over and over again, and summon every faculty 
within him, and invite every creature without him, to hicss the 
l.ord, ai^ to Ingeminate praises to his holy name.* 

The expressions ‘ then, then only,* ?tc. arc somewhat over- 
strained. Many arc gently drawn by the love and tenderness of 
Christ, and feel on that ground specially disi>osed to gratitude. 
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to open the blind eyes (Isaiah xlii. 6, 7 ;) He did not 
literally give bodily sight to one Gentile, it is there- 
fore a far better light that the promise intends, even 
the spiritual light which he communicates to the soul- 
Under His teaching we discern thfj infinite value 
of the soul, the evil of sin, the way of salvation by 
grace through faith,’ the wisdom of being truly 
religious; and thus the eyes of our understanding are 
enlightened to know what is the hope of his callings 
and what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in 
the saints, God himself also is made known to us 
by Christ : No man hath seen God at any time ; the 
only begotten SoHy which is in the bosom of the Father^ 
he hath declared him. In a higher and fuller sense 
than any human teacher can attain, our blessed Re- 
deemer gives tiiis best instruction : the Lord gireth 
wisdom ; out of his mouth comet h knowledge and 
understanding : * he layeth up sound wisdom for the 
righteous. There is a special instruction which He 
gives to His true disciples beyond that which others 
receive or can give. Matt. xiii. 11 — iG ; xvi. 17* 
May we constantly look to Him for this saving 
illumination, and never rest only on the teaching 
of man. 

r We encroach on the office of Christ as the Teacher 
of his Church, when we give to any human being, 
or to authorities in the church, or any councils that 
may be called, power to interpret the word infallibly. 
This great error of the Roman Church is not un- 
common in a subordinate degree among Protestants. 
The Romanists endeavour to support it by what they 
consider a parallel case, the judicial power to in- 
terpret the laws. But Melancthon showed < the wide 
difference between the judicial power committed to a 
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few individuals in a state, and the influences of the 
Holy Spirit enabling the true followers of Christ to 
understand the wisdom revealed in the Gospel, which 
is far beyond the reach of hiiinati wisdom.’ ^ 

His teaching ynu ly saxcti fies. Human teachint^ 
often fails of its highest ends, anil the best instruction 
of man, in the best of truths, may be a stuinbliiig- 
block to some, and foolishness to others : but it is 
not so with the Saviour’s ti'acliiiig : when lie in- 
structs, he gives the meekness of wisdom. Me not only 
enlightens, but he teaclies us to deny all sin and live 
wholly to God. He is himself the Rejiner, who 
purifies his people and makes them zealous of good 
works. Thosii are not under his instruction who 
think that hojje in Him is consistent with allowed sin. 
He makes the covetmis liberal, the deceitful sincere, 
the dishonest upright, the drunkard sober, the licen- 
tious chaste, and the worldly-minded, spirituJilly- 
tiiindcd. Of this Shepherd, all his slieep can savi 
He irstoreth my souf lie leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for His nume^s sake. Humility is that 
part of sanctification, for which the most eminent 
of his servants are peculiarly^ distinguished. Paul 
thought himself the least of the Apostles^ and less 
than the least of all saints, it is a part of His pla» 
of teaching to let His people first see the folly of 
their own wisdom, and the insufficiency of their own 
righteousness, us in the case of Augustine and Luther, 
and then to bring them with the simplicity , of a child 
to receive His wisdom, and submit to His righteous- 
ness. It is very observable that our Divine Teacher 


* Sec Mclanclhon'a Works, Vol. iv. p. 729, &c. 
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does not restore us from our ruin so much by accurate 
knowledge, as by penitence and faith, by love and 
obedience : by the state of the heart he then rectifies 
the understanding: he gives a right disposition, and 
so prepares for a right sentiment. T^ius he sanctifies 
as well as enlightens. Well then may all his people 
join Nicodernus in asserting. Rabbit tve know that thou 
art a Teacher come from God : for no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest^ except God he with him. 

We would, in conclusion notice the right re- 
ception OF THE LESSONS of this best Teacher. 

When Moses and Elijah appeared with our Lord 
in the Mount of transfiguration, the voice from the 
cloud said, This is tnt/ beloved in whom I am 

well pleased ; hear ye him : the Voice seems to set 
aside Moses, the lawgiver of the Jews, and Elijah, 
their leading prophet, that the Son might remain 
the supreme and perpetual Teacher, and we might 
constantly attend to him. How then shall we best 
fulfil this heavenly mandate? Some practical direc- 
tions may here assist the Christian Student. 

Be deeply sensible of your need of his 
TEACHING. It is a strong description of the state of 
men without Christ, walking in darkness^ and dwells 
pg in the land of the shadow of deaths (Isaiah ix. 2.) 
but it is the real condition of all men who have not 
seen this great light. (John xii. 46.) A man may 
live in the darkness of heathen lands amidst all the 
blaze of light that shines ip a Christian country, if he 
neglect and despise the Light of Life. Our minds 
are dark, our hearts are hard, our prejudices are 
numerous, our affections are perverted. We cannot 
learn religion merely by books and human instruc- 
tion ; by natural talent and powers of intellect ; or by 



the letter even of the inspired scripture, or tlie best 
explanations of scripture from God’s most favoured 
servants. Even y^ast knowledge will not suffice for 
present and future exigencies ; we are constaiitlv 
dependant on Christ for fresh supplies of his illumi- 
nating and sanctifying grace. W e press tlie necessity 
of this child-like spirit, of this st‘nse of ignorance, 
and our own entire v\aiit of that instruction vvhicli 
He can give, remembering that solemn thank- giving 
of our Redeemer, / lhank thci\ 0 lather^ Lord of 
heaven and earthy becan.se thou hast hid these thiii^^s 
from the tcisc and piudtnty and hast revealed lloni 
unto babes: even so. Lather., for so it seemed i^ood in 
thif sif(ht. W'lu'never we perceive our ignovaiu’c, hi 
us then at once look up to Him for wisdom : let al! 
our self-wisdom on religion, whether opjio^ed, or 
adiled to the divine mind, be seen in its true hgh^ 
as the moat egregious fidly, and bi-^ (Jospel ha\e its 
full triumph in (nstin*^ down im(ti>inalions., and everi/ 
high •‘thing that exafirth itself figu/wv/ the knowlediit 
of God, and brini^ing into captivity every thought to 
the obedience of ilnist. 

Believe that he does ueally teach all v'hf» 
commit themselves to him. As be that comet k to God 
must believe that he is, and that hr is a rewardei 
of them that diligently seek him, so in coming tn 
Christ for instruertion, let ns have the same precious 
faith. It is no fabled story ; it is a solid, a cheering; 
^a delightful truth. He is not inder^l visibly present, 
hut the Christian knows that he does truly an^ 
efficiently instruct, and fulfils his own promise, I tvill 
not leave you comfortless, I will come unto you. As 
the loadstoiu;, while out of sight, and under a table> 
will attract the iiecidle, which follows the 
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wherever it moves, so the Saviour, while invisible, is 
through all impediments really influential on the 
minds of his people. Let us have faith in Him. 
Human lessons may be acquired by skill, acuteness, 
aiKl a good memory ; but the inst ruction of Christ is 
received through faith. It should greatly assist the 
Chiistian’s faith to observe in his past (ixperieiice what 
has been already done for him. He can say, One 
thing I knowj whereas I teas blind, now I see. He 
has already learned much. We know that the Son 
of God is come, and hath given us an understanding 
that we may know him that is true. What he has 
already done is but the pledge of what he will do 
hereafter. If we now know in part, it is an earnest 
that we shall hcreafu.T know as we are knoum. 
Gospel blessings come througli faitlu and the great 
dilliculty here is so to live by faith, as to realise the 
presence and wisdom, the power, love, and daily 
teaching of this Divine Propln‘t. 

Humbly, diligently, and obediently use "ALL 

APPOINTED MEANS FOR RECEIVING HIS INSTRUC- 
TION. After giving the promise of Divine Teaching, 
the Psalmist says, Be ye not as the horse, or as the 
mule, which have no understanding ; and then teaches 
us willingly and gratefully to receive and submit to 
divine instruction. So our Lord assures us. Verily I 
say unto you, whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. 
May we then listen to this great Teacher in every 
mode in which he teaches his children. Mary sitting 
at the feet of Jesus, hearing his word, is a beautiful 
picture of the posture in which the ChrisUaii wishes 
that his soul should constantly abide ; always listening 
to the instructions of Christ. We cannot indeed now 
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literally sit at his feet, but in every portion of scrip- 
ture which we read, in every faithful sermon which 
we hear, in every pious book which wc peruse, in 
every visit to a poor believer in Jesus in his affliction, 
in every part of the Christian’s life, we are, as it were, 
going to the Saviour and sitting at his feet. Man’s 
teaching, where faithful, is not an obstacle to our 
being taught by Christ, but a means by which he 
teaches. All other Christian Instruct(»r^ are sent by 
him as under shcj^herds ; he is the chief Shepherd 
and IVishop of our souls. We are not indeed to 
receive from them any instruction but according to 
his mind. What says the faster ? shouhl be our 
constant sentiment with reference to Christ, as others 
used it with referenc*e to human authorities. If a 
Heathen could sjiy, ‘ Plato is my friend, and Socrates 
is my friend, but truth is more my friend,’ well may 
a Christian say, ‘ Chri^t is the truth, and Christ is 
dearer to me than all tlie worUi.’ We should indeed 
intinitely prefer his word befon* that of any earthly 
relation, or we are not worthy of him. He has also 
multiplied figures, pairddes, and lessons, by which 
Ave may, as it were, ascend step by step, every 
day and every hour, to constant communion with 
him. Where can we be without a constant memorial 
of him ? He is the Sun of Righteousness, that 
illuminates the world, the bread which nourishes to 
everlasting life, the door by which we enter the 
sheepfold, the liabitation wherein we dwell, the ^ay 
in which we journey to heaven, and the true vine^ 
united to which we bear fruit. In short he is our 
light, our life, and glory. To the end of our days we 
must always remain learners at his feet, and while we 
act op to knowledge air^dy given, he will continually 



give us fresh lessons of his love (Ephes. iii. 18, 19). * 
Let us then day by day bring all our perplexities to 
him, and constantly seek his guidance, and follow 
his will, so shall we assure our hearts that we are 
under his teaching. 

Cherish a joyful expectation of perfect 
KNOWLEDGE through Christ hereafter. On a large 
scale he shall not faiU i^or he discouraged till he have 
set judgment in the earthy and the isles shall wait for 
his law. Every individual believer may say. Thou 
shalt guide me with thtj couiisel, and afterward receive 
me to glory. He is with his people in their life, and 
all through the valley of the shadow of deaths and 
when on the borders of the eternal world, he stands 
ready, •<& it were, to receive and welcome them home. 
(Acts vii. 55.) If indeed we be Christian Students, 
we are going to the land of light, we are on our way 
to those blessed regions where there is no nighty and 
no darkness. It is the glorious description of our 
residence above, the city had no need of thg sun, 
neither of the moon to shine in it ; for the glory of 
God did lighten ity and the Lamb ij? the light thereof; 


1 Our Reformers well understood the truths set forth in this 
chapter, and have embodied them in the following beautiful prayer 
which was inserted in the Bibles published in Queen Elizabeth’s 
» reign, among prayers to be said in the morning. ' O Lord Jesus 
Christ, which art the true Sun of the World, evermore arising and 
never going down, which by thy most wholesome appearing and 
sight doth bring forth, preserve, nourish, and refresh all things as 
well that are in heaven as also that are on earth, we beseech thee 
mercifully and favourably to shine into our hearts, that the night 
and darkness of sins, and the mists of errors on every side driven 
away, thou brightly shining within our heails, we may all our 
life’s space go without any stumbling or offence, and may decently, 
and seemly walk, (as in the day-time) being pure and clean from 
the works of darkness, and abounding in all good works, which 
God hath prepared for us to walk in, which with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth for ever. Amen/ ^ 
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and the nations of them that are saved shall walk in 
the light of it. Let Uis have a realising aiitioipalion 
of the day wlien we shall behold the grt*at Teacher, 
and know as we are knotcn. A transforming and 
assimilating influence shall accompany the beatific 
vision ; ive shall he like himy for we shall see him as 
he is. The Lamb is the light of the heavenly city ; 
all the communications of light will therefore proceed 
from him. The Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed theniy and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters. Wq may well suppose that he 
who has said, Jl'hat I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou skalt know hereafter ^ will remove tin* veil which 
now' prevents our beholding the btiiutiful form and 
proportion of many a sacred truth, and the Ifght and 
glory of many a dispc'iisation at present hid in tlu* 
clouds and darkness that are round about him. 

Christian Students, rise then to yonr high vocation. 
Here is a Teacher incompsirably exet‘lling every other 
instructor ; here is a school infinitely beyond the 
highest and most renowned sc’hool and college here 
below ; the science is good not only for time, but 
for time and eternity ; the honours are not fading, 
but durable ; the rewards are not merely wirthly and 
temporal, but also heavenly and everlasting ; lik« 
godliness, his teaching is profitable for all things,' 
having the promise of the life that now is, as well 
as that which is to come. All may here attain the 
great prize ; and the pursuit of it shall not be full 
of anxiety and toilsome labour, or the attainment 
of it leave an aching void in the soul. It is heaven 
upon earth to live with Christ here below, and to 
rqoice in hope of the glory of God ; and we shall 
find hereafter in his presence fulness of joy. Christian 
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Students, cast not away therefore your confidence^ 
which hath great recompense of reward ; for ye have 
need of patience, that cfter ye have done the will of 
God, ye might receive the promise ; for yet a little 
while, and he that shall come will come, and will 
not tarry. 

In the meantime then, and till that great Teacher 
come, and in his light vve see light, we conclude with 
the Apostle’s charge to Timothy — 

GIVE ATTENDANCE TO READING. 


THE END. 
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Beveridge, remarks on, 311 
Bexley, Lord, quoted, 281 
Bible, religions principles to bd drawn 
from, 188, 65, &c. 

Bibles, account of, 360 
Biblical Antiquities, 480 
Bibliotheca wanted, 590 
Biography, books of, 552 
Bishops’ wle, account of, 367 
Blackburn, [Arch.] Controversy, h3, 
328' 

Blomtleld pBp,] quoted, 17I1 175 
Bonaventtura, Lather’s account of, 
228 

Books, lists of; 423, those eminently 
Messed, 889, remarks on, 420 
Booksellers. List tit those who sell 
old divinity books, 444 
Bowdler (Miss) quoted, 187 
Boyle quoted, 13, 19, 65, 191, 315, 
888 

Bradford, remarks on, 94<^ quoted, 
69, 141 

Bradwardine, 80000111 of, W 
Bray’s libraries, poeomM o^‘693 


British m 

Divines, 437i m. 

Buoerqnoted, I4B 
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Bachanan a pattern of atady» 413, 
quoted, 6, 15, 45, 73, 193, 282, 309, 
346, 401, 560-2 
Budd (Mr.) quoted, 290 
Bull’s Harmony, accounts of, 310 
Burnet (Bp.) quoted, 62, 304 
Butler quoted, l66, 335 


Vi 

Calvin,*temark8 on, 247, quoted, 161, 
248 

Calvinistic and Armlnian Contro- 
versy, 124, 504 
Campbell quoted, 6o 
Candidates for orders, books for, 418 
Canon on the Fathers, 2l6 
Carleton (Bp.) q;uoted, 243, 262, 256, 
257 

Casuistical Divinity, books on, 512 
Catechetic Divinity, books on, 500 
Catechisms, books on, 509 
CecB quoted,^ 186, 188, 296, 375, 377. 

Ceremonies, books on, 481 
Ch^mers quoted, 217, 279, 408, 617 
Chalmers and Collins* publications. 

427 - ' 

Charges, Episcopal and Axchldla- 
conal, 527 

Chamock, observations on, 296 
Cheap Repository Tracts, 440 
Children, books for, 431 
Chillingworth quoted, 66 
Christianity, nominal, contrasted, 
with Christ's teaching, 

Christ, books on the person of, 500 
Christ the best Teacher, 622 
Christian Religion, History of, 541 
Chronology, books on, 480 
Chrysostom quoted, 226 
Church, General history of, 584 
Church of England, 410, 635, 616 
Churchman’s Remembrancer, 420 
Cicero on thenature of the gods, 213 
Clarendon Press Reprints, 419 
Ctoke (Dr. S.) account of, 332 
^^llet (Dean) account of, 231 
^mmentary yet needed, 685 
^mmentators, account of, 457 
Communion with God, 28 
Composition of Sennon, Treatises 
on, 526 

Concordances, List of, 480 
Confessing Christ need^ 38 
Confessions of Faith, books on, 
Confirmation, books on, 610. ^ 

^ tages of, 382 
Constantlne’a 
Contempt of others. 

Continent, " 

^ 343,894 

Controversial works,' 

^nterslon to tt«t 
ConversatioB a help to 


Convocation of dergy, 546, contro- 
versy, 324 

Coronation, Bible presented at, 67 
Councils, books on, 482 * 

Courses of Study of Divinity, 399. 
for private Christians, 402, for 
Ministry, 406 ' ■ 

Coverdale on Lives of good men, 542 ' 
Cowper’s acoDunt of Reformers, 233 
Cox’s (Bp.) account of the Fathers, 
215 

Cranmer, remarks on, 246, on Jus- 
tification, 370 

Cranmer’s Bible, account of, 306 
Creeds, and explanations of, S09 
Cripplegate Lectures, 520 
Crisp’s Sermons noticed, 322 
Critical Wwks, account of, 479 
Criticism Sacred, remarfcson, 408,454 
Cndworth, account of, 804 
Culpability of error, 379 
Curate’s Library, 440 
Cutioaify vain, 509 
Cyprian quoted, 

D 

Dangers of study, 159, 191 
Davenant quoted, 88, 124, 144, 161 
Deacons’ Orders, books for, 412 
Death, books on, 503 
Decalogue, 510 

Decline in Englisli Chnrch, 335 
Deists, TYeatises against, 515 
Devotion, Manuals of, 486 
Dictionaries, 480 

Difference q|ientiment among pious 
ChristianOo. 377 ' * 

I Diligence a help to study, 184 
Olrection of knowledge, 608 
Directions for study of thedogy, 449 
Discipline of Church, books on«r483 
Dissenters, on controversy with, 122, 
Account of modem writm, 31 1* 
Treatises on, Jjiu. History of, 546- 
Confessionsof faith, 512. Sermons- 
by, 528 

Divine, U Chiistlaii, described, 2 * * 
Divine tesChing ptomtoed, 4i#.niode 
of, 50, Its mopcilL si.b^gs to 

Divinity soriotois^ Us dwmcter, 79o^ 
OuOines ^ l^atoTyd^Sll. Books , 

-^Ttematle. - 


yell referredto. 76 , : . ^ , 

/, Synod of, remarks " 

^ftnd Mant’a Bible, 

^.itmiKioiid (Abp.) remai^ 014 
I wteh A^edasticml tlistorians. Rl|$| 
Dn.Mooliii, his dying reosetat. W 
‘Doty of .Man, account of bool^-filh 
363 - ' . > -w % 

Bsdgt^Vs Theology, aecoont off 
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Eu-ly risinir a help to study, 184 
Eeceotrici^ to be aroided, 608 
Ecclesiastical Polity, books on, 481 
Ecclesiastical History, Milner's re> 
marks on, 410. Historiaoa, account 
of, 041 

Edinburgh Tract Society, 439 
Education, books on, 4p6, 379 
Edward quoted, 60, 389, account of, 
354 

Election maintained, 133, 3/3. Trea- 
tises on, 504 

Elementary Treatises, 499 
Eliot's dying remarks, 87 
England. Ecdes. History of, 544 
English Church, decline, 335, reviTSl, 
346, 339, catechism, 509 
English Constitution, 338 
Epistles, 474 

Emsmus quoted, 63, 145, remarks on, 

349 

Error maintained by learning, 600, 
guarded; 612 

ErrunOonOlkooks, dangers of, 173 
Evidences, remarks on books II 6, 
416 

— books on, 506 

Expediency, contrasted with Chiis- 
tiknity, 633 

Extent of redemption, 504 


Faith and love, their necesdty, SO, 
dead faith/ 87 

— Baxter's Definitiq|i of, 333 

Treatises on, 505 

Family Instracfion, its use in stady, 
35 i 

Fiithen of the Church, sectloB 00, 

314f list of, 487-~490 

Princitial English Dransla- 

tSoOS, 485 

Fear of the hard naidiid, 3t 
Fediiin exdteit oa sure proof of 

fcJiinoBa as 

nve^te,ti«itlsoaop,4^ 

Fonugfi JMonaen, booka of, 403, 
hdSdi^of, 347, ]>lvlatf»,406 
Fos8egqiiolied,J7 
FhiVHlatieE w true dcMtriB«b M 
Fk»X| remaihooE, S16 
FMee, liMdrFj0f;648 
f'Tascfc quoted, 106, 876 , 603 
Fireieb vritteiF, aeeooiit of, ISO 
MUar, aoeomit of, u6 

.0 ' 

OihmEfbto,aeooaBtof, 300 
Geogtaidiy, booka on, 401 
<>waMmy,| W |id^ iS 


Cioodness, our owq a false ibunda- 
tion, 90 

I Goodwin, (Dr.) remarks on, 396 
Gordon's Homilies noticed, sM 
Government of the Church, 483 
Gregory the great quoted, 67 
Gregi^ry Narianzen quoted, 66, 513 
Greek Grammar, 457. Cliurch, 484 
Green (Dr.) quoted, 3.33 
GrotiQs, his character, 365 * 

Growth in grace needful, 3f, 
Gurney [J. J.] quoted, 421 


Hale [Sir M.] quoted, 299 
Hall [Bp.] quoted, I9, 48, 138, 146, 
280, 263 

HaU [Rob.] quoted, 307, 358 
Hammond , account of, 27 1 
Harmonies, books of, 452, 512 
Heaven and Hell, books on, 503 
Hebrew Grammars and Lexicons, 
454 

i Heber [Bp.] quoted, 873, 299*309*314 
Henry [Philip] quoted, 17 1 
Henry on the Acts useful to Mis* 
stonaries, S68 

Heresies overruled for good, 275 

Treatises on, 525 

I Hervey quoted, 191, 206 

remarks on his TheroB, 143 

' Heylin [Dr.] remarks on, 274 
Hildcrsham qoeded, 64 
Hindoo Proverb, 3f^ 

I Hints for Tbeok^y, 548 
j Historical Divinity, 540 
I Histoiy, 576 
t History of ReUgions, 631 
[ Holiness, itoUifluenceon studies, 33. 
advaoeed, 597 • , . 

brightest evidence of Chns- 

tiaotty, 110 

HoUaod, Eecles. Hist of, 548 
Hidy Spirit, bis Utaehiag; 46, 60 
bocAeon, 503 
HomlUcs, books of, 637 
Hooker quoted, 802 ^ , 

Horne [Bp.J aoQoant of, 864, qnoted, 
838, 839 

Horsley [Bp.] aocoufik of, 850, qoot- 
. ed,0, 73f 180»809*46 ^ „ 

Uortatoejr ^eoloiff, rsniwki o», 
4lt, bookfeol^ W. — -- 

Howe quoted, 
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Index of Romanism, 830 • 
infallibility, human, 44 
Infidelity contrasted with Christ's 
teaching, 6sfi 

Infidels, controversy with, 110,340, 
346, 357 

Infiuence of truth on practice, 154 
Intermediate state, books on. 503 
Interpretation of Scripture. 4 57 ->459 
Introduction to Scripture, 453 
Irish Articles, account of, 257 
Ireland, Eccles. History of, S47 
Isidore quoted, 87 
Italy, Ecclesiastical History of, 548 

J 

Jackson quoted, 143 
Jansenists and Molinists, Contro- 
versy, 133 

Jerome quoted, 185. Observations 
on, 220 

Jesus, the sum of the Scriptures, 
80. Chief Teacher, 822 
Jewell, account of, 346, quoted, 5i, 
68,a»,*i8 

Jewish Commentators, 459, 588 
Jews, books respecting, 640, 579, 
controversy wiUi, 515 
Jones, remarks on, 355, quoted, 450 
Judgment, books on, 503 
Judicial power, distinguished from 
divine teaching, 843 
Julian, his artifices against Chris- 
tianity, 10 

Justification, definitions of, 221, 238, 
344, 249, 371. 273, 389 

Treatises on, 505 

Justin Martyr quoted, 220 


Kempis, (Thomas) quoted, 28, 380 
Ken (Bp.) quoted, 443 
Kingdom of Christ, spiritual, 387 
Knowledge, true use of, 569« hope 
of its diffutdon, 398, a means of 
grace, 603 

Knox, remarks on, S4fi 
Knox, [V.) quoted, 384 



Library religious, for various classes, 
423 

List of Books for various classes, 424 
Lists of Bishops, remarks on, 420 
Liturgies, books on, 484 
Lives, list of, 553 
Lloyd, account of, 305 
Locke, bis character, 318 
Lombard's ^ntences, 228 
Lord's Prayer, 610 
Lord's Supper, books on, 507 
Ludolf quoted, 107 
Luther quoted, l», 93, 162, l6S, 196, 
218, 227, 228, 244, 251, 403, 609. 
remarks on, 347 


M 

Magee (Abp.) quoted, 313 
Mahomedanism, books on, 5i.>, .'i56 , 
contrasted with Christ's teaching, 
636 


Manner of stating truth, 99 
Manton quoted, 143, ISO. See 296 
Marsh's Lectures quoted, 18 
Martyn, his Life referred to, 74, 585 
Martyr quoted, 188 
Mather quoted, 190 
Massillon quoted, 443 
Means by which Christ teaches, 629 
Mode, Account of, 273 
Mataphyslcal writers, 494, 531 
Medical Students cautioned, 176 
- 'Works, 578 

Melancthon quoted, 41, 73, 143, 217, 
243, 403, 808, remarks on, 247, 320 
Mercy of Gkxi, false notions of, 89, 
Middle and higher statiofis, books 
for, 424 

Middletonian Controversy, 328 
Milner (Dean) quoted, 381, 339, 408 
Milner quoted, 222, 224, 336, 347, 
350, 388, account of, 355 
Milton’s Prayer before Paradise Lost, 
56 

Mind, right state of, help to study 


m 

Minister’s library, 442 
Miscellaneous Tteatlies in Divinity, 

ML^!<&rectiOBin study, 164 
Missionary cficertions, 9S9, 296, 347, 
library for, .660, books on, 413, 571 
Missionary Register, recemmmded. 

589 ' ' 

Misusing texts guarded against, 172 

Modem Writera, aoeount of, 34fi 
Molinists and Domintoans’ contro- 
versy, 354 

Montgomery quoted, 19 
Mem Divinity, hookeodi 534 
More, account of, 304 - - . ■ 

More, Mrs. quoted,. 187 > ^ 

Motives Ibr study, Ida 
Museum Scrlptaral, 693 . y- . < ‘ / 
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KvtDFid HdJirion, books on, 450 
Neologiwo Principles, 359 
Ifetherlanrfs History of, 548 
Newesstle, Doke of, quoted. 609 
NOW Testament, Commentaries. 467 
Newton, Mr. quoted, 83, account of, 
sod 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his lisimility, 189 
Nlcdne Creed, brx)ks on, 509 
^Nominal Christianity, ctmtrasted 
with Cbrist*s teachintr, d3l 
Non-confoimists, account of, 375 
Nursery Library, 431 

O 

Obedience, a false confidence in,v88y 
needful, 34 

Oberlin, Memoirs of, 598 i 

CEcolampaditis quoted, 19 
Old Testament, Commentators on, 
4fi3 

Omar Suttan, his sa^gf. 65 
Orders, Eeligtous History of, 598 
Orii^nal Sfav^rcotisea on, 504 
Orthodosy, onward, remarks on, 909 
contrasted with ChristfS teaching, 
639 


Practical Dhrinity, books on, 834 
Practical works, on the study of, 106 
Practice, Ue influence of truth on, 
1 55, the end of knowledge, s(>7 
Pratt, his remarks on divinity writers, 
308 

Prayer for Divine Teaching, 55, 57 

books on, 488 

Prayers,.^;, 183. 907, 909, 330, 693, 6I9 
; Predestifiatinn, Treatises on, 504 
Pride, fostered by study, l(>9, 597 
Prideanx*8 Life of Mahomet, 925 
Priest’s Orders, books for, 418 
Pro|ihecy, treatises on, 516 
Prophets, 467 

Protestants and Romanists, treatises 
on, 517 

Protestant Divines, works of, 494; 
Foreign, 492 

Psalms and Hymns, books of, 407 

Q 

Qualifications of Christ to be an ail- 
wise Teacher, 694 ; an experienced 
Teacher, 6l5 } a kind Teacher, 626; 
and an abiding Teacher, 627 

R 


, 151 

what is good, danger 


Orton 

OrervaluiDg 
of, 179. 603 
Owen,. Dr. remarks on, 906, quoted, 
100, 116, 167* 169, 997, 606 


PagOn Rdigion, books on, 556 
Fuey, ac^*oiRit of, sod 
FuaphrastB,457 

Ntfocbial Rdlgltms LlbnoT, 639 
Pastoral Theology, 410^ 595. Care 
of souls, books on,' 417, 519 
Fatdek, account of, S05 
• POaxsoo,' bis addiias to MIsslopary 
Students, 56t 
Pelagian oontrovenf, 889 
IMrtodiaa worlm. 4MN9biMi« or, 580 
Pd i tod s , Hkitorieoor, m 
PemeemiQOOfiOid^ 

370 ^ 

PcsOoimO EoBdiiL to bo cMnitod. 
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Rainoldes on the Schoolmen, 227 
BaQdolph*s Enchiridion referred to, 

933 

Reasoning powers, temptations of, 
160 

Reception c»f Christ’s teaching, 645 
Redemption, IVeatises on, 4U8 
Reference, |)(poks of, 412 
Reflection important in stwly, 186 
RefleetioDS on outlines of history of 
Divinltv, 378 

Reformed Churches, Councils ol, 
477; Rites, 485 

Reformers, Works of, 491* account 
ot , 939 

Refonnaltem, account of, 232, hooks 
on the general histtoT of, 344 
Regicides, account^, 888 
Regularity a help UrMndy, 185 
Religion, adyaneew by leamlng, 3* 
Reveiaed, books on, 458, 597 
Reliidoos acts, fidse coofidence in, 
ptooted out, $$ 

ZZZZ Soc^l^kRory of, m 

Onfeis, hlitocy of, 380 

RepfiotlBg fiBarce botdts, MW 
ReMobatS<», ofit 
Mtetoaleelloii, 186 
JMurrseto* bOOlM 0%, 
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Richmond, Legh, remarks by, 108 
Ridley, remarks ou, 346, quoted 
Rites of Clmreli, books on, 81-4 
Rivet, his dying saying, 194 
Roliock’s remarks on a sick bed, 194 
Roman Catholics, controversy with, 
118, r.io 

Church, 484, 636 

komaine, account of, 355 
Romanists and Protestants, treatises 
on, .1 17 

Rules, for study, 178, for Paroctiial 
Rch;:iotih Library. 436 
Rutheiiord, bis letters quoted, 05 
Ry land’s Lite of Fuller quoted, 6 13 

S 

Sabbath, to be reserved for God, 202, 
treatises on , 506 
Sacraments, treatises on, 506 
Sailors, books lor, 431 
Salma«>ius, his dying saying, 59 
Salvation of otiicrs, 604 
Sanderson (Bp ) account of, 371 5 
quoted, Itg, I96, 385 
Schoolineii account of, 236 
Scholarship, importance of, 605 
Scientiftc Studies, dangers to be 
guarded against, 174 

Works, 578 

Scotcii Catechisms, 510 
Scotland, state of religion In, 343, 
361 ; Ecclesiastical history, 347 
Scott, quoted, 134, 352, account of, 356 
Scriptures, study of, 37, original, 453 
Scriptural Divinity, its character, 79; 
not systematic, 99 , its incompar- 
able simplicity, and its reference 
to Almighty God, 101 ; its invari- 
able holiness, and its inexpres- 
sible tenderness, 102, its devotional 
and Its practical character, 103; Its 
divcrsitieU statements, 104 
Seeker (Abp.) quoted, S36, 337 
Seldcri, his dying saying, 69 
Solf-Exaininationi^uestions for, 180 
3 Semler, his chara^r, 344 
Scrle, quoted, 177 

Sermons, collections of, 638, by 
foreign Divines, 633 
Sherlock, account of, 822 
Sibbs, remarks on, 268 
Simeon, quoted, 138 
Simplicity of purpose, 32 
Sin, its blinding influence, 34 
Smith, John, quoted, 198 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 297, 864, 426, 430 
Societies for Reformation of man- 
ners, 338 

Sociniana, eontroveray with, 130, 
333, treatises an, 630 
Soldiers, book for, 481 
South, quoted, at; 
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Spain, Ecclesiastical History of, 548 
Spiritual Divinity, books on, 526 
Stillingflcct, account of, 306, quoted, 
398 

Su(‘cessors to the Reformers, ac- 
count of, 252 

Subsi'riptinn Society for relief against 
the xxxix Articles, 328 
Sunday Remling, 109 
Suspense of Judgment, its impor- 
tance, 155 

Systematic Divinity, 49s 
Systems of Divinity, 499 

T 

Talmudical Writers, 540 
Taylor (Bp.) account of, 272, quoted. 
27, 41, 281, 605 

Teacher, Christ the bcst.621 ; charac- 
ter of his teaching, 61D ; it truly 
enlightens, 642 ; it really sanctifies, 
644 

Tempers, Christian, needful, 30 
Tenison, account 305 
Hieologlans, Ancient, Modem, 487 
Tbilrty-Nine Articles, 604, 614 
Tillotson, account of, 305 
Tinrial the Reformer, remarks on, 245 
Toleration maintained, 286, esta- 
blished, 316 ; treatises on, 449 
Tracts, diffusion * : Religious, 438 $ 
Christian Knowledge Society, 364 
Tradesman, his religious library, 427 
Translations, requisites for, 567 
Trinity, on the doctrine of 120; dis- 
putes, 327 ; books on, 502c 
Truth of Christianity, treatises on, 
613 ; to be studied in its use, I89 
Tnckney, hls correspondence with 
Whiclicot, 303-306 

U 

UgoUno, his work referred to, 580 
University Student, advice to, 198 
Uses of knowledge, 593 
Usefulness of theological study, 1 
Usher, remarks on 307 1 qi»ted,25, 
180, 213. 3i4, 82r, 269, 376,^411 
Utility, lemarkB 00^ 688 . 

" * V 

Venn’s Sermons, referrod to^* 5 . 
Versions 453 

VlUiers* Essal, quoted 11, 374 
Vitringa quoted, 610 

W 

Walchius Bibliotheca. 579. 880 
Warburton (Bp.) quoted 881 
Ward, quoted 256 . - 

Wttson (Bp.)' his Tracts inonthmlA;; 
' 8t3. .’-'-■tl.v*' 

Weslefknii account of,. 860 . ' ' 
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^kh Cotitroveny, sso 

Wh{ti»k<!r, quoted, 366 
Wxekl}]|i&, account of, 239 
^VVllkius, account of 304 1 quoted 458 
'WSBiams TAbpJ his dying saying, 
190 

WiUianui, his Gospel Ttalji leferred 
to, 323 ^ 

Wilson [BpO account of, 329 
Wilson tTJr.] his flelectioDS tefenred 
to, 551 

.Witheispoon^s commendation of 
French Divines, 525 
'Witsio8qaoted,2,47,2l6,307t33],451 * 


Woodhonse, Dean, quoted, 224 
Womock’s Arcana, remarks on, 263 
Works \ranted, 573 
Worthington, account of, 304 

X 

Xavier, life of, 629 . 

Y 

Toath*s Religious Library, 430 
Yoaall Parocutal library, 433 


Z 

Zttingliu.s, remark.4 on, 248 ^ hb 
coarse of instruction, 407 , 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


HAKEii (D. B.) Treatises on Doubt — and th# nature of the Evi- 
dence of the Christian Religion. 2 Vols. L2ino. 1831. 

Barr (John) Help to professing Christians. 12mo. 1831. 

Bathurst (W. H.) Psalinns and Hymns for public and private 
use. 18mo. 1831. 

Bernard (H. H.) The main principles of the Jews, e.’thibitcd in 
selections from Maimonidcs. 8vo. 1832. 

Bickersteth (K.) The Christian's Family Library, a series of 
popular works in Evangelical and Practical Theology, Church 
History and Biography, to be completed in about 50 Vols. 12mo. 

Bloomfield (S. T.)^ The Greek Testament with English Notes, 
critical, philological, and exegetical. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1832. 

Chiefly Critical. 

Blunt (H.) Lectures on St Paul, Part I, 12mo. 1832. 

Blunt (J. J.) Veracity of the Historical Books of the Old 
Testament. 12mo, 1832. 

Bridges (Charles) A Memoir of Miss Mary Jane Graham. 12mo. 
1832. 

Bruen (Matthias) Life of 12mo. 1832. 

Burder (H. F.) On the Law of the Sabbath. 1 Brno. 1831. 
Burton (Edward) Testimonies of the Trinity 8vo. 1832. 

Colton (Calvin) History of American Revivals. l2mo. 1831. 
Conder (J.) On the Sabbath. 1632. 

Dalton (W.) Doctrines of the Roman Church. 12mo. 1831. 

Davies (John) The Ordinances of Religion practically illustrated. 
8vo. 1832. 

Edgar (Samuel) The Variations of Popery. 8yo. 1831. 

Evans (R. W.) The Church of God, in a series of Sermons. 8vo. 
1832. 

Faber (G. S.) The Apostolicity of TVinitarianism. 2 Vols. 1832. 

Gilly (W. S.) Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the High Alps. 
8vo. 1832. 

Gilpin (Bernard) Anthologia Sacra— Select Theological Extracts. 
Svo. 1832. 

Gipps (Henry) a Treatise on the First Resurrection and the 
1000. years. 12mo. 1831. 

Grbswell (Edward) Harmonia Evangelica. 8vo. 1831. 
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Gurhbt (J. J.) Remarks on the Sabbath. 18mo. 

Huasell (Ann) Tlie Mornins; Remst and Draughts trom the 
Fountain. 32mo. 1832. 

‘Hows (John) Works in I Vol. 8vo. 18o2. 

I&ONS (Joseph) Jaz^r and Nathanael. 18mo. 1832. 

Jebb (Bp.) The Remains of W’illiam Phelan with a Memoir. 2 Vols. 
8vo.. 1832. 

KfiiTH (Alex.) The Signs of the Times as denoted by the i ulfilment 
of Historical Predictions. 2 Vols. ’‘^mo. 1832. 

Kkight (James) Discourses on th ■ ord's Prayer. l2mo. 1^32. 

Lyall (Archdeacon) and Rev. H. .' 'C. The Theological 1 .ibrary . 

a series of Original Works in Di\ and Ecclesiastical History . 
i2mo. 1832. 

Mimpriss (R.) A Pictorial, Geograp' il, Historical, and Chi on- 
ologicai Chart. 1832. 

Mesa (R.) Reasons for Conformity * the Church. 12mo. 1832. 

^P.%LMER (W.), Origines titurgicjg, ♦ Antiquities of the linglish 
Ritual. 2 Vols. 8VO. 1832. 

Pavson (Edward) Sermons. 8 vo. 183 4. 

Reade (T, S.B.) Christian Retirement. 12mo. 1831. Christian 
Experience. Umo. 1832. 

RiCfiARD&ON (James) Popery Unmasked. 8vo. 1823. 

Contains a vindication of Fox against the Papists. 
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